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A GHAZAL, 


Farthest from Thee 1 depart, nighest I come to Thee! 


Most forgetting Thee, most I remember Thee! 


Rose of the World, whatever mghtingale singeth, 


Sing what he may, that mghtingale smgeth to Thee! 


[. C. fohnston. 


Xmas, 1934. 


POLITICAL INDIA IN r924. 


BELGAUM AND ITs LESSONS, 


New Year, 1925, 


(4) ) 


(Contributed), i 


The year 124 was a busy one for India. It 
was packed with mighty events: Protean 
Changes came over parties ond politics in quick 
succession. The country was. torn by communal 
discord and ravaged by disastrous foods- The 
melancholy retrospect is not, however, un- 
relieved, Failure helped swollen enthusiasm to 
steady down, The New Year has dawned under 
the eaves of a chastened nationalism. 

“The last year was rich both in the mimber 
amd variety of its occurrences. But nothing 


Wis sq Conspicuous on the scene as the dvarchal 


system and the peculiar politics which if 
engendered, When on English schoolboy des- 


cribed dyarchy ws "n kind of disease just now 
prevalent in India'' little did people suspect that 
le was-blundering on the right side. But i 
was not long before most of ther were cotvinced 
rightly or wrongly of the truth of the boy's 
ignorant assertion.  Publicists, politicinns and 
ex-ministers clubbed together to strip it of its 
trappings, As the Slafesmas of Caleutta put 
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it, "Mr. Montagu's sclieme lius goue to its door 
Aidsi irreverent laughter." | 

The Swardjists began the game of throwing 
discredit upon the doomed thing. They burst 
in the Councils with ‘the avowed intention of 
carrying fire and sword with them. in the 
Central Provinces where they enjoved a thump. 
mg majority, the Swarajists were as good as 
their word and threw ont every Government 
meastire in a spell of promiscuous: Parnellism. 
They carried a want of confidence agsinst the 
Ministers. Later on they refused supplies and 
with a touch of quaint humour fixed the 
ministerial salaries at the magnanimous amotunt 
of Rs. 2. Seldom has any Government. been 
jeered at with such light-hearted irrevérence. 
The Swarajists were out to be nasty, The 
‘embarrassed Governor of the Central Provinces 
was thus driven. to the bitter necessity of 
essuming charge of the ‘transferred’ subjects. 

The Swarajist ‘victories’ in the. Central 
Legislature were second only to their record in 
the Central Provinces. Although they were at 
first ina minority in this Indian Hous of 
Commonus they soon cnlistel the sympathy of 
the Independents with whom they formed a same- 
wiat fliid phalanx known as the National Party, 
‘Mr, Eangachariar the *Independett’ protagonist 
of Self-governing Dominion Status. within the 
Empire for india closed with Air. Motilal Nehru 
and their joint efforts carried a resolution for 
the convening of a Round ‘Table Conference to 
draft a scheme for the immediate inauguration 
of full responsible government in India. ‘This 
resoltition was passed in the teeth of the Govern- 
ment opposition wlio were not prepared to over- 
step tlie four corners of tlie Goyermmetit of India 
Act. Such attitude on the part of the Govern. 
ment coupled with the Jaito shooting and the 
4lisappeinting statement of the first Labour 
Secretury of State. helped the diverse. elements 
of the National Party to combine in a dead 
opposition against the Executive, The result 
was tlie refusal of leave to introduce the ''over- 
flow’ Financial Bill into the Legislative Assem- 
biy, an acr wich, though inconsequential, lal 
the immediate effect of concentrating popular 
attention on the Swarajists' cinematographic 
stuhie with the bureuiucracy, 

In Bengal also. the Swarajists gave no shelter 
tö. government. Their excellent party, organi- 
sition here as- elsewhere carried everything 
before them. In Bengal the Swarajists twisted 
the lion’s tail ‘a little too thick.’ Refusal: of 
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salaries- tò Ministers, mangling the grants for 
certain of the ‘transferred’ subjects. and all the 
rest of it followed one another in triumphal pro- 
cession, When about the middle of the year the 


Government of Bengal sought to introduce a 
Supplementary Bill for Minister's Salaries, the 
ittick-witted Swarajists secured a mandamms 
from the High Court to prevent the Bill from. 


being placed before the Such comic 


cillisions between the iaae and the 
Judiciary were, however, extingnished once for 


all Inv an alteration int the ‘rules’ and the Supple 
mentary Bill was introduced, The Gwasafiets: 





knocked ‘the ‘bad hulfpenny' by € narrow 


majority of two menibers. This was a ‘sock- 
dologer' and the Reforms lave 
quittance in Bengal, 
danced on the high ropes, 


Or was this all; For shortly niter this 


incident the Lee Commission: Report came up. 
for consideration in the Legislative Assembly. 
Opinion in India was generally against the 
setting up of tlie Commission. The impression 
lind gained groumd that it was a device 'to make. 
fat salaries fatter.’ “The Government of India 
wanted to have a resolution passed in the Indian: 
Legislative Assembly in favour of the carrying: 
out of the recommendations. of the Lee Com- 
mission.’ Here again the Swarajista defeated 
the Government by a large majority. Another 
noteworthy Swurajist victory was the passing of 
a resolution in favour of the abolition of the 
excise duty on Indian cotton goods: Thus the 
Swaròjya Party won the applaise of Extremist 
opinion throughout India in the-year 1024. 
The Libernls, on the other hand, were 
quiescent. Their timid vacillation kept them in 
tie background. They Were moreover very 
sparse i the Legislatures. Theirs was, there- 
fore, ne tipre than ‘a voice from the edge of the 
crowd.’ Indeed liberalism is everywhere at a 
discount. People. want furore, and fanfare, 
cautious steps will not take in these days of 
thrills, Ti is perhaps unfortunate that the 
Liberals lack popular support which alone can 
make their policy tell. For that policy, in the 
opinion of the writer, is, at any rate, 
practical and full of promise, But it has never 
been given a fair trinl-—a statement, to w 
the Swarajists naturally demir, 
Dogin to live in actul contact with. tho masses 
and work for their «amelioration. they will 
surely come bo the fore an hasten India's 
march along: the path of progress 











had ther 
The hilarious victors 


If the Liberals | 











therefore resume our review and chronicle 
the. main events. As we have socn ‘the 


But that is neither here nor there. 


Swarajists swept the board with regard to 
their policy of obstruction. Their successes 
were, however, not confined to the Councils. 
For they captured not only the coimeils 
but also the Indiun National. Congress. When 
Mr. Gandhi was released early in the year, 
the Swerajists must have had lively appre- 
hensions that. he might taboo their aberrant 
activities. And it soon became clear that the 
author of the non-co-operation movement still 
awore by it and set his face against the evangel 
af Council entry, Mr. Gandhi spent some time 
at tlie seaside to tecupernte His health and to 
take stock of tte situation. He hal no idea of 
the- volume of water that had flown under the 
bridges since his incarceration, He little knew 
that his non-co-operation was deail and buried. 
He fancied that the country was still with him. 
He therefore attempted to exclude the Swarajists 
fram the Congress on the ground that their 
policy was in contravention of the non-co-opert- 
tion programme on which the Congress had set 
its imprimatur. Hut Mr. Gandhi had reckoned 
without his host. ‘This became clear at-the AN- 
India Congress Committee which met at 
Ahmedabad in June. As one writer puts it, 
Their (Swarajists! energy, their resourceful- 
ness, and their excellent organization had gone 
far to shake the Mahatmas hold upon the 
political classes." Mr. Gandhi tad tabled a 
number of resolutions which if carried would 
have sacked the Swarajists from the Congress 
organization. He, however, relive! in the 
course of the discussions that he had greatly 


wunderestimated the strength of the Swarajists 


and that he was no more the «udispited autocrat 
ob alt India. He, therefore, considerably 
modified his resoltttions to preclude the secessior 
of (he Swarajists. He had tried to browbeat 
them but got the worst of it. With charaeter- 
istie frankness he confessed that he was defeated 
and humbled. It was an hour of sad dis 
illusion to Mr. Gandhi. The chelas had become 
the mentors of their master and had begin to 
order him about as they pleased. 

A word nbout Mr. C. R. Das may not be out 
of place here. He is essentially an emotional 
man, To. be sure, impulses are the spring of his 
conduct. Such a man often finils that his 
impulss run away with him and land him ii 
all manner of difficulties, For example, Mr, Das 
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extolled at Serajgunge the motive of Gopinath 
Saha in murdering a white man while he con- 
demned his action, and thes created for him a 


nasty situation from which all his logie and legal 


acimien have not been able to rescue him. Mir. 
Gandhi on the other hand always keeps his head 
anil seldom allows reason to yield to emotion: 
He carried a resolution at the Alimedahad 
Meeting roundly condenuung Gopinath Saha 
lock, stock and barrel. Temperamentally Das 
and Gandhi are poles asunder, Their policies 
likewise are ditto. Yet they struck a bargain 
and concluded the now famous Calcutta Pact. 
Rut before coming to this volte face we 
have just to glance at those orgies of commun. 
riors which filled the better portion of the nation 
with shame and dismay, The bloody outbursts 
spread like wildfire and plunged the land into 
durk despair. The terrible tragedy of Kohat was 
the last straw. Mr. Gandhi was unable to bear 
the pings cf this Insint stiicide of the nation anv 
longer. In his extreme helplessness, on 
September 18th, le announced d fast of 21 days 
as a penance for the heartless conduct of his 
countrymen: ‘This roused the leaders to the 
acuteness of the situation snd an assemblage af 
representative Hindus, Muhanmmadans, Parsees, 
Sikhs, Indian Christians and even English 
niet on the 26th September at Delhi to de 
means to compose the communal differences. 
This gathering has aptly been. called the Unity. 
Conference. It undoubtedly is à landmark in 
the painful annals of Himlu-Moslem. relations. 
This Conference passed some noteworthy resolu- 
tions, chief among which was the one to 
constitute an All-India Panchayat of r5 persons 
whose task it is to appoint local Panchayats all 
over India to help the two com munities to live 
and to let live. Mr: Gandhi's fast did. not a 
Hele to arrest orlightened attention to thee: cont 
mint squabbles which have been polsoning the 
springs of our national life so long. | 
The next milestone of the year is the Bengal 
Ordinance. This Executive wkase pit summury 
powers into the hands of the Government to deal 
with the revolutionary party and arvatehical 
rime in Bengal, the existence of which, the 
(Government maintained, had been proved ta 
their satisfaction by overwhelming evidence. _ 
Under the Ordinance somé 70 pèrsons wern: 
arrested and put sway. Several of. them includ- 
ing the Chief Execritive Oficer of the Caicutta 
Corporation were prominent Swarajists. This. 
lent colour to the suspicion that the Government 
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Were out to suppress the Swanijya Party, Mr 
Gandhi hurried down to Calcutta and concluded 
lus famous Pact with Mr. Das by which he con 
sented to suspend Non-co-operatian and tn stiffer 
the activities of the Swarajists in the Legisla- 
tures in return for the adoption of 4 spinning 
Jranchise by the latter for Congress membership, 
‘This was o virtual surrender on the part of Mr. 
widhi to Swarajist truculence but he justified 
it on the ground that the Bengal Ordinance had 
mate not only closing the ranks but also but- 
Gesang the Swarajists imperative. (lose om 
We heels of this Pact a. Unity. Conference. tiet 
in Bombay to devise means of bringing about 
united action among the various political parties 
in the country. There was general agreement 
on the gravity of the situation created by the 
Ordinance and on the supreme necessity for 
united action, A resolution was passed con- 
deinming the Ordindnee in downright terms. 
The chances of unity, however, seemed to bic 
not very hopeful. Sars the Mindy Annual 
Supplement optimistically, “Tho fact that the 
leadership of the Congress in the coming year 
is to be in the hands of Mahstma Gandhi, who 
has been unanimously elected to the ensuing 
session. ut Belgaum, and that Mauhastmaji him- 
éelf is the President of the Committee appointed 
hy the Bombay Conference for suggesting 
mesures: for bringing about unity aml drafting 
constitution should inspire in us hope and 
faith. in the settlement of the problem and in 
the future progress of the nation towards free. 
dom." 

It was under the shadow of such exciting 

and epochal circumstances that the Congress met 
et Belganm tnder the distinguished presidency 
of Mr. M. K- Gamthi. 
— "The Presidesti address was a short speech 
of concise thonghts couched in compact English 
that. Mr. Gandhi delivered fren the Congress 
rostrum. He opened the address with a brief 
secount. of the Non-coperation Movement. 
"From the September of tac hè iaid, "the 
Congress has been principally an institution for 
developing strength from — within," While 
admitting that “nora single boycott was any- 
whete near completion’ he maintained that 
"every one of them lad undoubtedly. tlie effect 
of diminishing the prestige of the particular 
institution boycotted.” 

Undoubtedly. But may we not ask if thie 
diminution of the prestige of Gavernment can 
actully advanee the interests of India? ‘The 
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about the paralysis of : vert 
They, however caused only same loss in its 
Prestige, not its paralysis. Quite uaturally this. 
led to a general but ill-reasonead contempt for 
responsible fur those outbreaks af violence that 
called forth no end of pathetic outpourings from 
Candhiji? However the following emplutic 
words are noteworthy. "'[t is my. deliberate: 
conviction that non-violent Non-co-operation biis 


given to the people a consciousness ot. their 


strength.. It has. brought to the surface the 
hidden powers in the people of resistance 
through suffering. It has caused an uwakening - 
among the masses which perhaps mo other 
method could give." | ! 
Again his elognent pha for unity 1. 
characteristic of the higl-souled prophet that. 
heis. 


tolerate each other amd trust to time to.convert 
te one or the other to the opposite belief. We 
must gò further. We mnst plead. with the 
Liberals und others who have seceded to rejoin 
thz Congress. If non-co-opetation is suspended, 
üiere is no resson why they should keep: ont, 
The advance must be from. ns, Congressmen 
We must cordially inviteshem and make it easy 
for them to. come in. 

“You are. perhaps now. able to soe wliv I 
entered into the agreement with the Swarajists.'" 

Alghatmaji enlarges copiously on the boycott 
of foreign cloth. He gives ample reasons why 
in his agreement with the Swarnjists fhe. boy- 
cott of foreign cloth alone has been retained and 
emphasized, For him it is an effective substitute 
for violent: methods. We do. not know if it is 
possible ta associate with Klhmdder all that. Mr. 
Gandhi claims for ft, Dut there is ne doubt thot 
We may do worse than encourage the increasing 
"se of Khadder be exumple as wells by pre- 
cent, It must however be admitted that to 
Miiversilise the spinning wheel at this time of 
the day is, if. not impossible, an mp-hill job 
indeed. Non-violence tay txke but not the 
‘pinning wheel, It goes against the grain at 
the Modern Indian. It is far too tame an 
occupation to catch: popular fancy, Nor does it 
substantially cater for the finer man. Of 
omire: those who have nothing better ta do must 
embrace the wheel effusively. Tf, as Mr. 
Gandhi affrms, Britain's chief interest centres. 


i ‘satanic government,” 


Savs he, "What is applicable to Hindy- 
Mualim unity is, I feel, applicable to the unity 
among, different political groups. We quist 
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round the Lancashire trade with India and if ii 
is the one thing that has ruined the Indian 
peasant and imposed partial idleness upon hun 
by depriving him of the one supplementary 
occupation he bad, the camecst way to removz 
the evil i$ to spread the exclusive use of Indian 
doth through the length and breadth of the 
country, It may be peinted out that this. will 
not give the Indian peasant his supplementary 
occupation. back. But when once we have got 
rid of Lancashire, i£. will he time to look nliout 
for means to rehabilitate the peasant. It is 
hardly advisable to fritter away time trving to 
kill two birds with one slong: As Jong as 
- Gandliji continues to glorify the spinning wheel 
beyond all reasonable bounds, suspicion will, 
here and there, be in evidence that he has a 
bee in his bounen However his grest sincerity 
in these matters is his best claim to be heard. 

Recarding Hindu-Moslem Unity ami tm- 
tonchabilily Mr. Gandhi did not say: anything 
that he hod not said before. But the following 
excerpt is so noble and true that it cannot be 
quoted too often. 

“E would however warn the Hindu brethren 
against the tendener which one sees now-a-diys 
of exploiting the suppressed elnsses for a political 
end. "To remove untouchability is a penance 
that easte Hindus owe to Hinditism and to them- 
selves. "he purificatinn required is not of nn- 
touchables bup of the so-called] superior castes, 
There is no vice that i special to the untouch- 
nhles, not even dirt amd insanitatión. Tt ts our 
arrogance which blinds us ‘superiar’ Hindits to 
our own blemishes and which magnifies those 
of. our down-trodden brethren whom we have 
suppressed and whom we keep under suppres- 
sion: Religions like nations nre being weighed 
in the balance. (God's gracc and revelation. arc 
the monopoly of no race or nation, They 
descend equally upon all who wait upon Ged. 
| That religion and that nation will be blotted out 
af the face of the earth which pins its faith to 

injtistice, untruth or violence. God is Light, 
| rox darkness, (Cof is Love, not hate. God is 
Truth, ‘hot untruth God alone is Great, We 
His creatures are but dust. Tei ns be humble 
and tecognise ihe place of the lowliest of His 
creatures, Krishna  honoared Sidama in his 
raj as he honoured no one se, Love is the 
toot of religion of sacrifice and this, perishable 
hody-is the root Gf self or irrelizion, says 'l'ulsi- 
das. Whether we win Swaraj or not, the 
Hindus have to purify themselves before they 





can hope to revive the Vedic philosophy and 
make it a living reality,” 

Mr. Gandhi then firoceeils te entieliite a 
dozen points for the consideration of the All. 
Parties’ Conférence in framing a scheme of 
Swuraj. ‘They will repay pers. 

i) "The ipunlifeaütion fot ihe frinchise &honld 
be neither property oor position bat matinal 
work, such for example af suggested for-tho 
Congress -Pranchise. Taterary of property 
test hu» proved to be clussve. Mannal work 
gives am opporuniry 1o ali who wihi. to take 
pari in the Government and tfhe welliging 
of ‘the State,“ 


A. catchy stiggestion. The exaltation of 
work, not of manual work aline, is desirable. 
Rut suppose mere laborers sweep tle consti- 
tuencies, There's the rnb, It is more than ouc 
can say if the proletariat will ever be able tw 
guide (he destinies of-a country wisely and well. . 


fap The rminous milünrr cxpenliture shou!d 
be cortailed to rhe proportion necessary fur 
protection of lile amd property in normal 


times." 


None will:say nay. I Lancashire bas mined 
the poor Indian peasant, a huge and incressing 
military expenditure has nearly ruined poor 
Indian; 

(41 " Astmninistration of justice abonld be chieapened. 
and with that enil ir view the final court i 
appeal should be mie is Lenden but 

. Delhi. Parties to cipit saiia mast be ume 
pelled in the majority of enses (o refer their 
Hisputes to arbitrution, the decision of these 
Panthavate tò te final except: In case of 
corruption of oabviiars misappdiention of law. 
Multiplicity if intermediate comris should 
be avnidéd. Coe law shoul be abolished 
atu] the general procedure should be simplir- 
fied, We  bhüve  Biavishly followed the 
cumbrous ad] worn «out Enrghah proceda 
The temleury in (he Colonie b to, ahupiity 
the procedure #o aa to make if easy for 
litigants to plead theirs own cases." 





The last part of the last sentence iti the above 
is important, When higher education becomes 
üniversal, the profesioni of low may very well 
be piven a Tong ami much-to-hedesired respite: 

(4) "Revenues from  (ntoxicaiing  laguors and 
drugs should bc abolished." 
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For the simple reason that otherwise mo 
zovernment can be for the pjiohle, not even 
Gowtament te the people, 

(X) “Salaries of. the. Civil. and Military Bervices 
Should te bronght down to a level com- 
qmatible with the general condition of the 
country," 





If this is deme the unseemly scramble for the 
loaves and fishes wil) lose much of its. present 
tancour and the country will have its quittance 
from the rank communalism of today. 

16) “There &hould be redistribution of provinces 
on a lingnistic basis with as complete 
antotomy ns posatihile for every province 
for it» intermal administration. ani] growth." 

Aggressive und arrogant provincialism may 
well be the first fruits of such an RrrRDEpment, 

(3) “Appointment of a Commission to examine 
all the monopolies given to foreigners and; 
gnbject to the ‘findings of the Commission, 
full guarantees to be given for all vested 
rights justly acquired,” 

Highly desirable. -But the Commission will 
certainly not have an easy time of it. 

(8) "Full guarantee of their statas to the Indian 
Chiefs without any hindrance from the 





Central Government anbject to the right o£ 


asylum to subjecta of these States who, not 
being offenders agninat the. Penal Code, may 
seek it tn Self-poverning India." 


Too big a subject Eora categorical and 
extempore solution. After all this is a matter 
for the subjects of the States to decide. 

fo) “Repeal of all arbitrary powers.” 

{ro) "The highest peat to be open to all who 
moy he otherwise fit, Hxaminations for the 
Civil and Military Services te be in India.” 

[11) "Recognition of complete religions freedom 
to various denominations subject to mntual 
forbearance." 

‘These do not coll for comment. 

(rz) "The official language for Provincial Govern- 
motiia, Tepisliteres and Contta, within a 
definite period, to he the wernacnler of the 
province: of the Privy Council, the final 
court of appeal, to be Hinduüstzni; ihe script 
to be cither TDevanngirti or Persian. The 
language of the Central Government and of 
the Central Legislature to be leo Hindus. 
tank. The language of International 
Diplomacy to be English." 





This is far too much to ask even from such 
bern linguists as ourselves. Most of us would 
be satisfied with Engtish and a far wider use oj 
the vernaculars. | " 

It is gratifying to find Mr. Gandhi urging 
"every Congressman not to be insistent on 
independence in cach and every case, mot 
becouse there is anything impossible about it, 


but because id i$ wholly unnecessary* till it his 


become perfectly manifest thot Britain’ really 
ticans subjugation in spite of her declaration to 
the contrary." 

Britain mist be a jolly old fool to mean 
subjugation in perpetiity, 


Mr. Gandhi has some penetrating observa: 


tions to make regarding repression in Bengal. 
They are given. below. 
been proved to exist ; 





they describe hus not 


2. That assuming that the situation does. 


exist, the remedy is worse than the disease; 


3. That the ordinary law contains enough 
powers for dealing with the situation : and lestir 


4. That even if extraordinary powers were 
necessary they should have been taken from the 


Legislature which is of their own creation, 


Here is a bit of tonic philosophy to help. 


Bengal dree her weird. 


"Repressicn, if ft does not cow ns down, if 


lt docs. not deter ts from our purpose, can ‘hut 
hasten the advent of Swaraj ; for it puts Us on 
onr meéttle and evokes the spirit of self-sacrifice 
am] courage tn the face of danger, Repression 
does for a true man or a nation what fire does 
for gold." 

The address, on the whole was a forceful 
appeal to the nation and onsht to help on 
India's advance towards Swaraj. 

The two important things done by the Con- 
gress this year were the adoption of the spinning 
franchie and the, affiliation. of Swnrajisi 
activities in the Legislatures with itself. 

We are told that the attendance at the Con: 
gress exceeded 20,000. persons and that Mr. 
Gandhi's popularitv seemed to be as extensive 
as ever. Belgaum with its 18 All-India Con- 
ferences must have presented a 1c 
miniature of picturesque India. 


WAYFARER. 
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IS WEST MATERIAL, AND EAST SPIRITUAL? 


IS WEST MATERIAL AND EAST SPIRITUAL? 


. By Mx. A..S. WADIA, M.A. 


Dc. Rabindranath Tagore denounced the material West, with all its lusts for power, pred 


and wealth, because with the spread of | ) 
developing a separateness, race hatreds and rice inferlorily. 


Western ntaferialism, the world was 
Hut he called 


on ihe East to make good use of its opporiuntly, which is moral, 
and to cherish ity faith tn a civilization that "recognised 
hospitality and reverenced spiritual gifts.” 


"The innate and inexplicable distaste of most 
men far thinking things out for themselves: 15 
one of the curious facts the history of human 
thought has to reveal. It is indeed amazing 
with what pathetic simplicity great masses of 
men would Jet themselves be. swayed anid 


mastered hy certain ideas and delusions floating 


in the air. There may be really no basis for a 
notion or an assertion, yet finding every body 
ningly accept- 
ing it, we not only readily adopt it ourselves 
lut would consider any contradiction of it to 
be an unmistakable sign of cussedness or af pure 
perversity hardly to be borne with patience. 

“The East is spiritual and the West ts 
material’ is one such proposition the truth ot 
which is universally taken for granted both in 
ihe East amd in the West. No logical statement 
of facts is more readily accepted by the public 
press in England nor any mention of nationul 
achievements more instantly acclaimed in India 
ihan the above baseless generalisation about the 
fundamental difference between the East aud 
the West. And yet this generalisation is mot 
wholly taseless but like others of its kind has a 
real substratum of truth and fact. 

There was a period in the history of India 
and the East generally when à class of men, 
foremost in intellect. and character, —being 
tight by the vast stores of knowledge handed 
down. to them and confirmed by their own sift- 
ing experience of the peculiar limitations of tliis 
existence of otits,—gave np. us vain and wi 
profitable the normal pursuits of men in the 
direction of making their way in the world and 
securing for themselves the good things of life, 
They took instead to investigating the invisible 
realities of life by sounding the abysmal depths 
of their own personality und solving the still- 
unsolved problems of human death and destiny. 
Ail these vast and profound researches of theirs 





led them in one way or another to the general 
conclusion that all that we see, Hear, feel, smeil 
and touch in this physical world,—in other 
words, all that we can cognise or achieve by: 
means of our live senses, hes nothing ot 
permanent value in it and is pure lilusion ör 
Maya without any foundation in reality. Conse- 
quently, to spend our time and energy in the 
pursuit of objects that has this incradicable 
tzitit of unreality and impermanence is so much 
time aud energy wasted, Hetter would it be for 
men to withdraw themselves from these waste 
in! activities of the senses and spend their 
allotted years in living im the realms of thought 
and of the spirit which, being the great domains 
of Truth and Reality, lead to the immediate 
exaltution of the individual soul | 
permanent advancement of mankind fs a whole. 

‘This Mania of Maya once set gomg by the 
most active. minds in the East and being 
peculiarly adapted to Eastern temperament 
found a Eruitful soil in the heart and. conscience 
of its people and permanent expression in their 
song and philosophy, But when the maya- 
mania filtered down to tlie bedrock of inert and 
infructuous masses, it underwent an incvitable 
transformation, For those great minds when 
they demonstrated the evanescence pf the things 
of this life and unmasked the treachery of the 








senses, they did so by organising aml personal- 
ly conducting hazardous expeditions Into the 


rich und closely gusrduil regions of the Un- 
known and returning therefrom inden with 
nameless treasures and pricoless trophies. 
When, however, their won-leseript muliti- 
tilinows heie came into free ond? unearned 
possession of the fruits of their splendid 
roimynests, they, like some of the prodigal heirs 
ct modirn capitalists, gladly lived on the ac- 
cutate] wealth of their forbears, atd. finding 
it unnecessary or being unable to make any 
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further contributions to it, 90n nte np the 
nrigital capital and kad, in consequence, to 
meve about iu the rags and tatters of their once 
splendid. spiritual heritage. The result was 
that, ever since the time of Asoka, the East,— 
apart from the brillant and epoch-making 
achievements of Islam,—becnmeée the buhvark 
of decadent conservatiem and the repository of 
efiete and devitalised store of knowledge and 
wisdom, Tts. people following. snit, made a 
fetish of forms, formiulas aud formalities and 
hugeed to their hearts rules, nites and routine, 
Religion was lost in superstition, art in mere 
mrninspired imitation and philosophy in dreary, 
senile repetition. To such a pass have a mighty 
people come,—people who were once creators 
f art, masters of ‘mind, lords of thought; 
bécause, forsooth, they mistook a stray verdict 
of philosophy for a true end of existence, 
despised mutter and enthroned Maya, called the 
senses a cheat and the things: of the world a 
snare and a delusion, 
= di ms a 
From them let us turn to certain other 
people who welcomed Matter with open arms, 
put their trust in the Senses and gladly took 
to the normal pursuits of men- in the direction 
öf making their way-in the world and securing 
for themaclves the good things of life. ‘These 
people of the West did mot rest with merely 
welonming matter or believing in the senses, 
but they explored matter and exploited the 
senses aml brought out the vast and wonderful 
possibilities of thein both. And what has been 
tlie result of this ceaseless exploration of matter, 
this tireless delving in the secreta of the 
senses? Space and time have been annihilated ; 
Hir conquered, disease vanquished, heavens 
Mapped out, the invisible made visible, nay 
even the doors of death, barred and locked 
fast, are swaying and tottering before the 
4nvincible Spirit of the West, this spirit which 
is — 
"Ever longing, forever sighing 
For the far-off, unattain’d and dim." 


But I shall be told that these times and 
many others were discovered in the East long, 
long before the West even dreamt of them and 
that the vaunted airships and the wizardry of 
ilie wireless and the rest of the modern scientific 
witeheraft, af which tlic West 15 so proud. and 
at which the thoughtless among tts staml agape 
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and wondering, were not imkriown to thie | people E 


of the East when their great Shastras were pro- 
duced and their immortal scriptures written, 


I am not certam if those things spoken of 


in the Shastras and other Scriptures of the East 
about ships flying in ihe air, 
moving without horses, and of people com- 
mtunicating through space were not mtelligent 
witicipations of future possibilities rather than 
verifiable narrations of concrete achievements, 
But even were they concrete achievements, they 
would only substantiate my argument. When 


those daring souls of the East, of whom I spoke 
before, Were making deep. inroads into the- 
treasiré-füélds- of thus Unknown, they returned. 
laden with a rich and plenteotis booty im Uh 
shape of a profound knowledge of the hidden 


laws of nature amd of the secret contrivances 
hy which Mimi masters Matter: And it is in 
this mastery of mind over matter; 
includes among other things the discoveries of 


science and the mentions of. mankind, that the- 


csschec of spiritualism, truly so-called, lies. 


For spiritualism is nob a mere vapid belief in 


Spirit nor an implied distrist in Matter. Oa 
the contrary, trie spiritimlisin tas such a vital 


faith in matter and is besides so completely 


Involved in it that far from despising or ignor- 
ing it, it lives ini and. through matter, 
life of the Spirit consists not in ignoring but 
im orgamsiti Matter, not inm superseding or 


deatroying bit in impregnating and heautifving. 


Matter, nay, in transforming, ransmniting und 
transfignring Matter, ‘This is exactly what 


"the material West" has bæn doing ever since 


“the Spiritual East" turned its back om the 


Spirit of Research and shirked the terrors of 


thuc Unknown. / = ] 
Nor again is the life of the spirit an attach- 


ment to amy set system or formal cult of the: 


spirit. Spirit never clings to its. forms but ever 
reticws them. | 
style themselves spiritualists, as the yogees and 
sanvaisis of the East do, that the true life of 
the spirit is least to he found, On the other. 
hand, there have been individuals and cid. 
sects of men who have, like the agnostics an 
scientists of the West, openly denied the piri 

amd ghillv: called themselves: materialists. yee 
yet their whole Hie has proved them t6 De the 
finest exponents of true spirituality in is 

18 their works have been the friest. though 
mticonscions, creations of the spirit. It is the 
soul's egoism, its indifference towards obscn — 





of carriages. 


which - 
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lt is often among those who, 
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rity of form, its refusal to accomplish im the 
midst of chaos ue werk of light, in other 
worils, its failure to spiritualise matter, that go 
to make for rmuateriülism in the true sense of 
the worn For, materialism consists essentia:- 
lv in @ certain deadness of the creative faculties, 
in the growing inertia and incapacity of the 
Soul to follow the spirit in its perpetual 
renewal, readjustment ond redintegration of 
matter. 

Tt is wider the cloak of psendo-spiritualism 
af formal cnlts and. set systems thut angterialisin 
of this most insilious amd deudly type, has 
taken posession. of the soul of "the spiritual 
Éust'" for past many centuries — While tbe soul 


of “the material West"? has been for the same 
period busy organising, beautifying aud trans- 


figuring matter with the result that ft has pro- 
duced the truest works of creation ond now 


stands nt the head of every department of aris 


and sciences amd so feuds the vanguard of 
human. tlonght and action. 
Though it is truly said that there fs mo 


sitter way of pervertimg facts or befogging ths 


issues of a discussion than by labelling them, 


still if the discussion called for inbels, it would 


be nearer the mark and more in the fitness of 
things to exchange the present lubcls of East 
and West and call East materiil aid West 
spiritual. 





CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS IN MYSORE. 


(Conttribtited), 


Earl Ronaldshay writing in the British Press, 
not long ago, held up for admiration the con- 
stituticmal Reforma introduced in Mysore by the 
direction of H. H, The Maharaja, Such com- 
mendation from such a quarter may look some- 
what strange; and even suspect. But it ia to 
be remembered that the Mysore Reforms, for 
tt Indian State which has hod the benefits: of 
a thoroughly modernised administration . for 
nearly cighty years is not by any means either 
hovel of excessive. The pectiliar local condi- 
tions which the framers of new schemo had fo 
mett have made it impossible, 
foreign critics cither to grasp its essential 
features or their implications. The scheme, if 
analyzed, will be seen ro possess-certnin. virtues 
which shonid mot be ignored. Nobody, at the 
suns time, can deny the fact that it has been 
attacked by local critics ps pot-sufiiciently com- 
prehensive. It would not do for me to antici- 
patè heré the examination of the schenie us 
Enalls adopted, which is attempted herein, but I 
might, iu passing remark, say that the scheme, 
if worked, will disclose where it is really defec- 
tive and where it is really an advance. Defects 


of the minor type can alwaya be remedied, if 


good-will prevails on both sides. Defects as to 
fundamentals stand on an altogether different 
3 


perhaps, for 


basis, Unless there is a change in the polity, 
there cannot, it may be givem ont without 
demur, be any change in the basia of the con 
stitution, It is. posible- that: in tha wext few 
vears there may come about a change in the 
policy of the State ii regard to the fundamentals 
of ihe constitution, dnd it is: possible that the 
anlvance then will be morc marked than has been 
the case im the past. What ig required -at 
present is a desire and a seillinguess: to work - 
the new constitution to the best advantage of the. 
people and get the most that is possible ont of. 
it; If this is done, there is not the shadow of a 
doubt that a further instalment. of Reform. will 
follow as s direct. consequence - such action, 

The policy of the people should be a plain and 
straightforward one to gird. up | their joins te the 
task and to discharge their duties with the 
tlmest goodwill towards it and. its authors, 

Now, what are thé merits of the scheme a5 
set out in. H. H. The Maharaja's Proclamation 
and the Legislative measures giving effect to jt? 

I. Diarchy which is not wanted in British 
India, has been avoided. 

IL The powers of the Representative 
Assembly and the | Legislative Council are” 
enlarged, while the busis of each of these insti- 
tutions ia bre i) to on extent which will 





bear comparison with any advanced country, 
East or West. 

III. Disqualificatióom of women irom regis- 
tering as voters has been discarded. 

iV. Graduates (without property qualifica- 
tions) sre given the right of registration. (This 
is not so even in England, where the registered 
gimmduate has a vote only iii connection with the 
election of. University representatives). "This is 
& valunbie privilege so far as the general con- 
stitucncies are concerned, and is eminently in 
keening with Indian sentiment. 

Vi The strength of the Representative 
Assembly has not been decreased, while its 
membership tas beer confined to non-officials. 
Tinder the scheme 27< members is the limit pre- 
scribei—rso from Rural areas; 3o to so from 
lirban areas; 15 to special interests ; and 35 to 
unrepresented minorities, [The British House of 
Commons comists of 670 members and the 
cleetors number about 8!4 millions, ie, about 
r/6th of the total population. 'The Mysore 
Representative Assembly as now constituted has 
275 members, i.c., slightly less than half the 
Strength of the House of Commons, while its 
voting strength has been piad from abont 
28,000 to 100,000.] 

VI. Conununal Electorate have been 
avoided and with it much unnecessary strife has 
been done away with. The establishment of 
what are really Electoral Colleges for the return 
of members by recognized minorities is a solu- 
tion that ought to. be widely welcomed. It 
points a way ont of a bad impasse to British 
India. 

VILI. A statutory, basis is given to the 
Representative Assembly, 
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VIII. The Representative Assembly is 
entirely non-official; «and the Legislative 


"Council will contain a statutory non-official 
majority confrofling legislation and’ finance. 
(Out of 50 members, 30 are non-oficials—8 from 
‘Representative Assembly, 2 from Urhan Con- 
stitiencies, and 8 from. Rural Constituenries, 4 
from — Non-territorial Cottstituenciés, and & 
nomitated by Government to represent special 
interests and minorities or for any other case. 
A constitution like this means popular control 
over both initiative and legisistion, Wisely 
use, this power of popular control ought to 
mean much. 

IX. Widening of the constitutional rights 
of the Representative Assembly :—Tt has, under 
the scheme, the privileges of interpeltating and 
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of being consulted on the levy of new taxes— 


“New tax" being defined by the Mysore Repre- 
‘sentative Regulation as “‘any tax which requires: 


for its imposition the passing of a new reguli- 
tion or the amendment of an existing Regula- 
tion'—and, except in cases of urgency, also on 
the general principles of all measures of legisla-- 
tion within the cognizance of the Legislative: 
Council. It has also the right of passing resaltt- 
tions on mutters relating to publie administra- 
tion, and on the gener] principles amt policy 
underlying the annual State Budget. The 
Assembly has the right to decide on all questions 
on which its opinion is taken. As regands the 
Legislative Council, it has, subject to the usital 
limitations as to matters reluting to the Para- 
mount Power, the Ruling Howse, and like 
matters, the power to make laws and regulu- 
tions. As to the Budget, it may assent or 
refuse to assent to a demand, or reduce the 
amount either by reduction of the whole grant 
or by. omission or reduction of any af the 
items of expenditure of which the grant is com- 
posed. There are the usual limitations as to 
restoration of disallowed demands, which will 
be referred to below, and a4 to items scheduled 
to be outside its purview, The Council has, 
of course, the right to interpellate and to. move 
resolutions. 

X. Standing Committess to be clected by 
the Representative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council to enable these bodies to maintain 
closer touch with and influence thie everyday 





administration of the State. Three sich 
Standing Committees — have ulrendy- been 


sanctioned, 

XL The Economic Development Board to 
be reconstituted that they might get -into closer. 
relationship with the Representative Assembly 
and the Legislative Council, ‘There will te 
practically three other Standing Committees 
This te-constriction of the Board has already 
heen effected, 

XII. Revision of the constitution, powers, 
and- fonctions of Municipal Councils, District 
and Taluk Boards and Village Panchayats so ns 
to give them the largest possible messire of- 
responsibility and autonomy in the administra- 
tion of local affairs. 

In the scheme as proclaimed and legislatively 
put through, it mist be acknowledged caution 
has been the siding factor, — "Though reform by 
high explosives has been commerided at times, 
in the particular circumstances of Mysore, 








catition hos been specially needed, First, 


because of ità peculiar obligations under ite 


Treaty with the British Government of India. 
Secondly, because it has a great reputation for 
stitesmanship beqteathed to it, which it is its 
ünty to maintain, And thirdly, because it hna 
tb sec tà it that im ending one era, it sets its feet 
on another firmly and well. Critics should. bear 


in mind that (r) some division of functions E. 


necessary as between the Government and the 
people's representatives; (2) some division of 
labour between the Representative Assembly 
and the Jegistative Coumei) ; and (3) some co- 
ordination of work as between these two by 4 
person who is in close touch with both these 
bodies. The raison d'eire oi the scheme wiil be 
apparent when these three cardinal pomts are 
borne in mind. ‘The much. criticised factor in 
the scheme—the Dewan of the State presiding 
in both the Assembly and tlie Council will now, 
perhaps, be clear. Similarly the reason for the 
institution of Standing Committees and the 
abandonment. of the Diarchic form of Govern- 
ment will be easily perceived. As a forward 
sep, the scheme has merits that cannot be 
summarily brushed aside. Particularly there i$ 
much to be said in favour of the divisions of 
functions and powers as between the different 
pirts of the body politic, apart from the pre- 
rigative of H. H the Maharajah: All modern 
experience secms-to us lo point to the advan- 
tages of centralization of power and a delegation 
of functions. ‘The scheme, as administrated, 
is, tn our minds, well poised. What is required 
is working it to the fullest extent... At the end 
of, say, ten years, the change would] be so great 
that who knows Responsible Government of the 
full pledged Western type may not follow— 
instead of the halting Diarchy which is neither 
here nor. there nor anywhere indeed. One word 
more on this head, before we leave it, The 
casting away of Diarchy means, on the financial 
side, nol h little, as we know now from the 
working of the British Indian models set up to 
tia and worked for some three years now. We 
know people will aay we can work it cheaper 
out here, but we think the grounds for thinking 
so are not quite so plain to us. 

It seems strange that those aspects of the 
scheme which mean additional powers and rights 
have appealed so little to the public, while those 
aspects of it which will not take away anything 
from their exercise o£ them have created just the 


impression they should not, The fact is that: 


while the power coticeded is solid, there is 
nothing tQ create a glamour about it, The 
remilt is what it has been. It has been attacked 
from at least three sides; (1) that there ts no” 
reàl yielding of Sovereign Power (in thè con- 
stitutional sense) to the People. This’ cnin oniy 
result if the Sovereign of the State gave up a) 
part ol his Prerogative in favour of the peopic. 
This is nowhere the case, and those who- 
urge this as a point against the scheme 
can dave little or no idea of Constitutional 
history, (2) That the Government qua Govern- 
ment js not the people's Government in as much 


as there is bo popular ‘Minister’ chosen: by the 


people's representatives or nominated by H., H. 
(he Maharajah's Government im their place on 
its execttive-side. Nowhere-does the proclama- 
tion bar this and this may yet follow hereafter. 
If the powers now bestowed ate well utilized 
the Government would themselves soot see the 
utility of having o representative at least of the 
people within the fold of the Government: 
That is the very reason why the present scheme 
shottid be taken advantage of to the fullest 
extent. Confidence begets confidence Trust 
and test go together in political advance as in 
business. (3) That it is inexpedient that the 
Dewan of the State should be President of the 
Representative Assembly ‘and of the Council, 
that the Government (apart from H. H. thë 
Maharajah) should have power under sectiom 13 
of the Legislative Council. Regulations to frame. 
emergency Regulation to have force for Six 
months from date of its promulgation, and that 
the Government. (apart fom H. H. the 
Mahirajah) shoutd have the power under section 
rz to restore Budget demands. disallowed by the 


Council, and to authorize in mses of emergency 
such expenditure ms. may, in- its opinion, 
he necessary for the safety or  tremquility 
of the State or any part thereof, or for 
the dischatge of Government's responsibility: 
This criticism is based on a variety of miscon- 
ceptions, three of which may be set down here. 
First, the position of the Dewan of the State is 
usually held by an Indian and it is manifest ke 
is and will be more so in the future, likely to think 
with the people than any Governor of an. Indian 
Province ' be expected to do What affects 
him will likewise affect thom and vice veru. 
The chances of a Dewan-President proving any- 
thing other than acceptable to the peoples’ repre 
sentatives; or the Government at the head of 
which he stands, restoring a demand properly’ 
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disallowed or framing un emergency legisla- 
tion npt required by the people ure really little. 
These provisos are set down by way of caution 
and no more. Experience shows that the very 
Provisions which are least likely to come to the 
fore in the actual working of the new Constitu- 
tron should attract wider attention than the parts 
of it which Mean. more strength, more power 
and more authority to the people. These are 
Tüerely — safeguards — aud limitations whicli 
necessarily exist in every scheme of Govern- 
ment. There is nọ mason to misunderstand 
ther real functions in the early stages of what 
müght be termed a scheme of progressive- reali- 
sation of “Responsible Government," They 
should not, in any cause, be taken out of their 
Context, and made the starting points for attack 
of the whole scheme. Secondly, im regard to 
these saferuards (about emiergency — legislation 
and restoration of disallowed grants) the position 
of the Government ‘is analogous to the Govet- 
hors of the British Provinces and hence the re- 
‘servation of such powers to them seems both 
constitutionally correct und legitimate. Thirdly, 
these safeguards  ünd limitations can be 
Suecessinily nullified if the peoples’ representa- 
lives work their powers and rights justly and 
effectively. This by itself shows thet position 
and scope iu the scheme. ‘They cannot be 
touched af the chances for doing so are not 
allowed to crop up by the peoples representa- 
tives, In an Indian State, take Mysore, it is 
possible, we state it with some experience of 
‘actual conditions in it, to work the scheme with- 
out giving a chance to the Government to have 
any recourse to thew reserve powers. The 
British Provinces have, it is time, their own 
experience in this matter ; but conditions differ 
and let us hope, the results also will differ. The 
“greater reciprocation between Indian Gorerm 
ments and Indion Peoples’ Representatives is 
likely. to lubricate the constitutional machinery 
» great deal better than in the British Provinces, 
"where the situation in this regard ia different. 
‘The same romark applies to the position of the 
Dewan-President. of the Council and Assembly: 
As regards the Assembly, a little reflection will 
show that the advantage of possessing the 
Dewan as its President is great. "Tho functions 
of this Assembly are such that he should con- 
tinue as its President, Unless its constitution 
is radically altered an! its utility impaired as a 
result of such change, a change in ite President- 
ship cannot, we think, be contemplated. It is, 
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in fact, not practical politics, As regards the 
Council, the scheme not being basal on 
Diarchy, Lit on a full advance towards 
tion where the hend ol jhe Government alone 
conl] cffectually discharge the functions uf 
President. Lt is a question if even a panel of 
Vice-Preadents chosen by the Council can be 
brought tte line with the basic idess underlying 
it. Withea further change in the personnel of 
the Executive, a. change is aulematically 
possible, as every member of -the Executive 
Council is ex-officio Vice-President of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly under Section 4 of the 
Representative Assembly Regulation and  ex- 
offücio Vice-President of the Legislative Council 
under Section 4. (z) amd has the right under 
Section. 7 (3) to preside in the absence of the 
Dewan-President. The constitution is widely 
different fram Diarchy und we should not judge 
it, therefore, from the Diarchic point of view, 
with which we have now become so familiar. 
The tendency to do this should, we think, be 
resisted, ns it is of little service to us im mde- 
standing the Reform Scheme introduced in this 
State.. While examining the State scheme, we 
should not, in one word, think in terms of 
suitable and there is little we importing its 
implications when criticising the local constitu- 
tional advance, Among the minor suggestions 
put forward by some, a great many have been 
met. "he question of communal electorates luis 
been discreetly avoided. The guaranteeing of 
two seate in the Legislutive Council in certain 
circumstances: (See para 38 of Government Order 
dated — 27th. October, 1923] seems fair and 
TrTOvides. the incentive for thia conmiunitv, 
which contains: many public spirited géntle- 
net of mote, to. stand for general on- 
etituencics, If they. are pot élected, they 





have the chance of nomination. It hus 
been suggested that as two seats are 


guarantee, the incentive. for contesting general 
constitueneies will be less. This we think, js a 
mistuken iea, The general constituencies offer: 
n large field and promise n belier retim than: 
the bare two seats set apart for them under the 
scheme. Human nature being what it is, our 
Muhammuadan fellow-citizens are likely to take 
advantage of the largér chances offered them 
under the scheme that rest content with the two: 
seats offered as the maximum timler the Rules, 
The suggestion os to Velandur and Sringeiri 


sentative Assembly has been given them, These 
two Jaghirs have declared Rural Constituencies 
ior the purpose of returning a Member cach 
the Assembly. Naturally the somtewhat ¢xtra- 
vugant demands of the Representative Assembly 
lciug empowered to call ípr speciul 
the Assembly suo moto; Qe have been dis- 
coumutemanced. Words need not be wasted ou 
such proposals. Similarly questions affecting 
the policy of the Government of India or Treaty 
tights have been rightly put outside the purview 
of both the bodies. We need not enlarge further 
on what is given aud what is not given undir 
the scheme, What is given is valuable enough 
and that has to be worked fairly to ail con- 


The trae test of the Reforms is whether the 
people's repreentatives have a substantial vorce 
in and control over. Legislation, Finance and 
Taxalion. What we have stated above will 
show that under the new scheme, they lave. 
It is trie that the powers ate hedged round with 
saleguards and Hmitutions, But these should 
wire us away, They ate to be found, in vary- 
ine degrees and forms in àlmost every free con- 
stitution in the West. 
there fur eventudlities and no more. "They cum 
be rendered obaolete and valucless by a tes- 
ponsable use of the powers given by the scheme. 
li, for practical purposes, the power of the purse 
is effective, if legislation of un undesirable kind 
affecting the interests of the people can be pre 
vented aud of a desirable type given effect to, 
and if taxation ts rendered impossible without 
popular consent, can it really matter much if 
Government possessed, as all Governments do 
possess the world over, certain reserve powers in 
themselves tö meet certain extraordinary cons 
tingencies? = Have the people under the scheme, 
the right to decide what is good for themselves 
or not? If so, do they govern the policy of 
Government or ftot? There ‘can, under the 
scheme, be only one answer, to these questions. 
If this right to control Government policies is 
well secured, mid if the franchise is broadened, 


unl unnecessary friction between communities 


done sway with and tho way laid ont fora pro- 
pressive realization of higher rights amd powers 
unpled iu *'Respomstble Govermment," can it 
bie denied that a scheme of Reforms which give 
eo much and which promises yet more is either 
shadowy or unsubstantial? Tt is surely one 
thing to ask for more than is given in the 


sessions uÍ 


Thee limitations are 


H7 
scheme ; it i* another thing to fail completely 
to understand what the scheme is. Tt is unm- 
necessary to belittle what the scheme does in 
arder to aak whut it as dotre. They ure surely 
blind. who will not see. If only those who still 
ait on the fence will jump on the right side, and 
put their best into it, the-seheme will prove a 
success and open the way out for the removal of 
misconceptions about it and help the develop- 
ment of political lile in the State on sound and 
safe lines: We would add by way oi appeul 
that this is not the time for exhibiting un un 
ressonable attitude or for cunvassing pl 
extravagant demands. H. H. the Máhürajalt, 
in his kinüliness o£ thought and feeling tovands 
his subjects; has, as becomes a statesman of his 
eminence und reputation, dune his part ; and he 
has, besides, called upon his people te 
"respond' to his call and expresses liis. con- 
fidence “that they will respond" to his ‘eal 
with the same loyalty and sense of responsibility 
zs in the past and in a spirit of mutual tolera- 
tion and good will! The turn of the people of 
this State and of their leaders, sagacious and 
alle, i» now come, ‘They must ask themselves, 
how is the scheme going to work out in actual 
practice, taking it for granted, that they them- 
selves, as wise people and true, will adopt a 
practical and far-seeing attitude in regard to 
their new rights ond responsibilities? We 
feel we catmot conclude this all too brief 
review of the seheme of Reforms: announced 
without a word of commendation to the excellent 
work done by the Reforms Committee headed 
by Dr. Brajendranatii Seal. Dr, Seal's repii- 
tion for practical statesmanship has been 
greatly enhanced by the Report which he has 
been instrumental in. issuing. He lias) been 
rightly honored Raja, Tantra Proving by the 
Sovercign he has chosen to serve. His Report 
not only sustaius lis mputation as a philos 
phical Historian, but also murks him ont us a 
political scientist of a high order, That his- 
proposals have practically been adopted in 
exlesio by the Government óf Mysore shows 
that the faith placed in him by H, H's Govern: 
ment has been filly profited. Nor ean we omit 
to sdi our meed of praiàe fo Mr, Banerji, the 
Dewan of Mysore, who has brought to bear. his 
practical statesmanship in giving final slinpe to 
the Seal recommendations and to pushing 
through the scheme in all its stages and making 
it possible for the new Assembly and Council to 
discharge their functions so soon after they 
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were. called into being. His administrative 
experience fas stool him in great Stead in this 
matter. He hus demonstrated that it is possible 
to evolve a scheme of Reform in larger Indian 
States which is compatible with modern demo- 
cratie ides while not vidiently departing from 
tme honoured and treaty-bound kingship 
founded partly on theoretic ideals and partly on 
Political accretions of-a later uge. Finally, we 
feel it our düty-to state tliat the highest tribute 
is due to H, H, tlie Maliarajahi, whp, os a token 
of his goodwil towards his subjects, has 
inauügurated the new Constitution in Mysore. 
His love und affection for his people is too well- 
known to need mention here. What he. has 
given it is the bouniden duty of his subjects to 
make the titmest useof, He has done his part ; 
itis time for the people, his subjects, to act in 
4 manner becoming their position and reputa- 
Hon. They would do well to remember that no 
philosophers! stone of a constitution can produce 
gold out of lead | it is the character of a Nation 
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that determines its constitution. ‘The signs are 
that the people of Mysore realize their respon- 
sibilities and are ready to shoulder them with 
becoming grace and goodwill, They have 





both reasonable and active in the discharge af 
ther duties. If anything, they Are more 


anxious to gO forward with thei work t 


ever before. The spread of education in the 


coming years is bound to secure an electorate 
Which is likely to prove critical of the doings 
of Members than of Government. ‘The advent 
of that day is being hastened by a carefully 
planned education “policy in. the State. [t 
behoves Members, therefore, to build up tradí- 
tons uml conventions on a State basis, coit 
serving all that. is.good to tlie commonweal and 
discarding all that may retard its progress. 
Salus populi suprema est lex (The Supreme law 
is the welfare of the people) ought to be their 
motto, if they desire to get the best out of their 


work. 
PoutTICUS, 








AUTHORS AND THEIR BOOKS. 


A CAUSERIE FROM LONDON. 


By Mr. R. L, Mrcroz. 


New Year Resolutions. 

A year ago T was-asking several men well- 
known in spheres ns various as literature, 
commerce, medicine and politics, to tell me the 
best New Year resolution they ever made. Most 
of the answers I got tend now to discourage me 


from making a. "resolution" for the forthcoming 
I had though: 


year, The particular resolution 
of miaking was to keep a^ set of notce-books 
entered inp regularly and with particulars of 
specially interesting new books which I feel I 
ought to read whenever the opportunity presents 
itse. For the bald fact is that one simply 
cannot keen pace with the (uantity of good and 
interesting books (to say nothing of the 


rubbish) which is continually being published 
Systematic note-taking might alleviate the 
difficulty, but I feel certain that it would not 
salve this problem of reading all that an 
intelligent citizen of the world ought to read. 
For mauy years I have been in the habit of 
jotting down in a most unsystematic way details 
taken from publishers! catalogues of new books 
Which attract me from a distance. And so far 
from keeping my reading up to the mark, thes= 
scattered rotes merely remind me from tine bo 
time of the books I once meant to read an] 
perhaps never shall read. Among modern 
books which I have marked down at one time 
or another—so far inoffectually—for reading, I 
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of tlie most important books of à famous woman 
novelist Miss May Sinclair; ''Visions and 
Beliefs in West of Ireland" by Lady Gregory; 
amt "The Tragic Bride" by Brett Young, 4 
novelist whose other books have aroused my 
deepest interest, and whose ''Cold I ur 
(Collins 7/6) published in the autumn was a 
finely written and thrilling “‘Spook"’ story of 
the occult. 

Before proceeding to our task of making. the 
best of a had job and picking out more anthars 
ami books worthy of attention, I may perhaps 
quote some of the answers which met my request 
for "the best New Year resolution you ever 
made?" Mr. A, St. John Adcock, Editor of 
the Hovknian, whose entertaining and informu- 
tive collection of essays on living authors, ‘Gods 
of Modern Grub Street" (Sampson Low: 7/6) 
went into a third edition (during the autumn, 
answered ns follows :— 

SI have made sò many good New Year 
resolutions, and broken them all, that now I 
never make a resolution shout anything 1 really 
mean to do: I just do it, or try to”. 

I note, by the way, that Mr, Adcock's 
“Divine Tragedy", one of the best satirical 
poems in English published this century, has 
been isstied by Selwyn and Blount in a cheap 
edition, 1 sure sign of an increasing public: for 
this sensitive and searcfiing satire on modern 
soctoty.. . 

Returning to the New Year resolutions, Lord 
Inchcape (Chairman of the P. and ©, Company, 
atd one of the greatest leaders of British com- 
merce) replied m a similar vein: 

CUI am pfriid I have never made any good 
New. Vear resolittions: They say the way to a 
cértain place is paved with good intentions, and 
Iam in no Hurry to go thore. T have simply 
adopted the course through life to do my best to 
overcome difficulties as they arise, and to muke 
the best of things.” | 

And so, too, Mr. Eden Philpotts, the famoits 
novelist and poet :— 

“There is nothing like stark truth in these 
cases. TI might invent a sublime resolve, but 
honesty demanils that T should do no such thing. 
v una nude a New Year's resolution in my 

In case these replies have too depressing a 
cumulative effect on the reader wt the beriming 
' of the year, two more follow which reveal some 

faith in the muking of good resolutions. "The 


Mr, Havelock Ellis's “Tm- 
pressions atid Comments" ; "Mary Olivier," one. 
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Rt. Hon: J. R. Clynes, D.C.L,, M.P. (second-in- 


command of the British Parliamentary Labour 
Party) answered — A 
Wat js the best New Vear resolution I 
ever made? To resolve never to regard any 
period of time as unimportant. To do anything 
merely ‘to pass the time away’ is a fatal habit 
of mind and in a spell of years corresponds to à 
serious loss of life values." | 

This might-almost be held as mifficient jitstt- 
fication for the resolution T suggested above, fai 
the making of adequate notes of good new 
books. And here is one more point of view, 
expressed with charm by Mr. ‘Thomas Moult, 
the novelist, poet and critic, who T see is eiliting 
a fresh volume of "The Best Poems", this one 
to cover the year 19024. It will be published in 
the spring. He replied to my question -— 

“To endeavour, in my moments of fret, 
annoyance, and what sects to be real and catas- 
trophic trouble, to imagine myself a year older; 
and so, looking back from my conning-tower of 
detachment, to see those discordant moments in 
their proper perspective. Thus, through what- 
ever happenings may come, and only thus, ant 
Lable to preserve the serenity of heart end mind 
without which life is but a thing of shreds and 
patches—tiot what it must be if T am to gain 
my share of happiness and help others to gam 
theirs ; an enduring and unassailable harmony.” 

I hope that Mr. Moult will include in his 
next volume of '""The Best Poems" something 
by Mr: Sacheverell Sitwell, whose recent new 
book of poetry, “The Thirteenth Cesar 
(Grant Richurds 6/-) [I found one of the most 


exciting I have ever read, exciting, that i« to 


suy, us only the genuine poet can excite the 
imagination of s reader—with  beautv ond 
wonder. ‘The increasing fame of the three 
Sitwelle— Miss Edith Sitwell, Mr. Oshert Sitwell 
and Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell—is indeed: notable 
phenomenon in post-war English literature; and 
as all three of these writers: are gradually aban- 
doning more eccentricity while preserving their 
own flashing personalities thetr success ls wel- 
come ss well as notable. 
¥ E] » = 


Robert Louis Stevenson, 

Among the recent noteworthy books which 
perhaps might be classed! imieér the general title 
of Miscellaneotts, or, according to.» label which 
was more fashionnble in the cighteen-nineties 
than. now, "Belles Lettres," is a most interest- 
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ing volume by various writers on ‘Robert Louis 
Stevenson: His Life and Personality’ (Hodder 
and Stoughton 7/6). Stevenson; a son of Scor- 
land, is. a writer who cannot be neglected b; 
iny studeni ol English, literature who wants ti 
imilerstand how- poetry and: ction were trans 
formed from the phase of '""Victorianism'' to 
that of a distinctively twentietli-century out- 
look. Tt will be evident from a glance at the 
list of Stevenson's books which is inchided 
among the "Notes" to this volume that nearly 
all his best work was published in the decade 
preceding the ''Eightéen-nineties" | This period, 
plus two years, beginning with “An Toland 
Voyage", which. appeared in 1878, inchtües 
“Travels with a — Donkey,"  ''Virginibus 
Puermque',-''"Familiar Studies in. Men and 
Books”, “The New <Arnbian Nights'', '"The 
Silverado 5Squatters", '""l'reasure. Island", *'Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr, Hyde" (the startling appearance 
of which first spread Stevenson's fame far and 
wide), “Ridnapped", “A Child's Garden of 
Verses,"  "Underwoods'" and “The Black 
Arrow". In 1890 appeared his “Ballads, and 
in the following vear “The Master of 
Baliantrae." The foregoing is s list of titles 
charged with rich memories for readers all over 
the world, and there is really little cause for sur- 


prise at the recent evidence of stich an author's: 


continued popularity. after. tlie. European. war. 
Instead of saying, nas one of the distinguished 
contributors to this volume says, that Stevenson 
was strougiy tinctured with the artistit 
conscience, amd indeed self-conscionsness, of 
the period known a4 the Eighteen-Nineties, it 
would be trier perhaps to assert thut “R. D. S." 
was the chief herald of that important era ni 
transition in English letters, On the subject oi 
“The Eighteen Nineties" I have not read any 
hook more attractive and deeply sympathetic 
than Mr, Holbrook Jackson's volume of essays 
on its principal figures. If I remember rightly, 
Mr; Jackson did not devote a chapter tò Steven- 
soam; und I think he was, for the chronological 
reason already indicated, justified ip his 
omission, But a reader of his book who happens 
also to know Stevenson will soon appreciate the 
fact that Stevenson must have been a formative 
infiuence hitherto unrecognized in English lite- 
fature of the end of last century, When we 
think of the much greater proportiot| of mere 
morbid eccentricity and perversity in French 
"fin de siécle' literature, we are alnnost tempted 
to ascribe the wunusuul combination. of self 
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conscions art and courageous idealism in Englists 
letters. of that time to the influence: of this 
fascinating sprite, of whom Henley wrote: 


“Thitrlegged, thin-chested, alight nnspeskabir, | 


cWeut-ooted und weak-fingered; in tie fuüce-— 
Lean, large-boned, curved of beak, ani 

toached with: race. 
The brown tyes radiant with wvivadtr— 
There shines a brilliant amd ronumntie grace, 
A spirit intense amd rare, with truce on trare 
Uf passion and dmpudence and energy." 


Among the contributors to this volume af 


Stevensoniana are. some, like those two honour- 


able veterans of letters, Sir Sidney Colvin. and 


Mr. Edmuiud Gosse, whó Enew "R L. S" 
personally, Here also are represenied Mr. 
Lloyd Osbourne, Mr. Charles: Lowe, Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, Mr. Neil Munro, Mr, Alfred 
Noyes, 5. R. Crocket H. C. Beeching and 
“Y¥. ¥.", who has become famous ss a happy 
and wise essayist of the weekly journal the 
"New Statesman". "Y. Y." is of course Mr. 
Robert Lynd, the clever literary editor of a 


London daily newspaper, and author now of 
many volumes of cssays, but T had never sus- 


pected him of writing, verse: yet we have here 
from him a charming little piece “To Prospero 
at Samoa” which proves how the essayist once 
toyed with another medinm, It is not possible 


to indicate satisfactorily in a passing note the. 


full contents of such a well-Allèd volimme bat 


it is surely a remarkable fact that nearly all of 


them have been plieaned from ol! mimbers, 
particularly a “Stevenson Extra Number’, pitt 
fished in torg; of the Bookman. And Mr. St. 


John Adcock, editor of the Bookman, appro- 


pistely edits this volume and contributes a 
characteristic essay on “Stevenson and the 
Juvenile Drama". | 
sos essay, “A Penny Pisin and Twopence 
Coloured"’ will anderstand what is Mr. Adcock's 
delightful theme, but they may not realise how 
peculiarly well fitted to deal with it he is, as 
one of the chief of living essayiste mni story 
writers of London's byeways and nooks anil 
conira 
* * * 2 

A Beautiful Book, 


One of the many epigrams which casuallsy 
sprinkle fho pages of Mr. Havelock Kllis's 
“Impressions and Comments; Third, and last 
series.” (Constable 12/-) js this: ‘Whatever 


Anyone who knows Steven- 


" 


: 
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the art may be—swhether playing at music or 
playing at life—there is no mastery until ease 
is ntfüined '" This serves to remind us that the 
apparent ease of manner with which Mr, Ellis 
appears to shape out and then gather up in 
shining heaps his radiant memories and ideas 
is an case which belongs only to a master artist. 
I hope many of my readers read his last book, 
'"The Dance o] Life," once of the very few great 
books of prose devoted to an examination and 
criticism of the habits and ideals of mankind 
which English literature can boast of; for in 
spite of the just fame which hes been bestowed 
upon the scientific author of “The Psychology 
of Sex", Mr. Ellis has always been funda- 
mentally a philosopher of esthetic experience, 
while his books could have come only from an 
artist in prose. Here in this—I note with regret 
intended to be his last—collection of. "Impres- 
sions and Commenis' we have once more sheaf 
upon sheaf of the golden cori of his rich mind, 
Music, painting, scilpture come to him as readi- 
ly as literature and life to ilitstrate and amplify 
his ideas. Observe the simplicity with which 
he presents ideas springing out of his observa- 
tion that ritual fs often trented with contempt — 


"It is a widespread feeling, most usually, of 
course, directed against religion, especially, 
ameng ourselves, that of the Cathulic Church, 
in iis ancient and fantastic, seemingly absurd 
and minatural shapes. When in the last century 
the Evangelicals invented! the term "Ritualistic’’ 
for a kind of ritual they disliked, they felt sure 
they were appealing (o-a sound common-sense 
principle of life. 


"Yet nlbsocinl life is ritualistic. Vou cannot 
walle along the street or enter m house without 
observing à ribual which gou could not violate 
without an overwhelming sense of guilt. A 
child his not yet grown up to the sense of ritual, 
Imagine yourself dome. in publie the things 
a child does! Human society, ns much that of 
the savage as of the civilised; seems; in practics, 
if not in theory, impossible without ritual, how- 
ever we may have simplified it, or cotiventinn- 
alised it, from its primitively more elaborate 
and sacredly significant forms. The ancient 
Chinese, who had so profound a feeling for the 
essential things of life, based morals ou cere- 
mióny and mms. It is impossible to constrict 
even Utopia withput ritual, however novel a 
ritual it mey be, and even Thelema was an 
Abbey," 
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I must not fill up this causerie with quotations 


from Mr. Havelock Ellis, though readers would 


have no caise tò regret it, and so you must go 
to the book for the remainder pf Mr. Ellis’s 
remarks on titual, amd infeed for mimerous 
other things which seem to ircadiate and 
enrich the mind of one who reads them. But 
to salve my conscience Iwill quote one complets 
passage which will serve as a littl model of 
the author's masterly case in this beautiful 
book. In this his theme is ‘The English: 
Spirit" :— — 


"UI note that Garcia Calderon im his excellent 
gest thut he regards Ariel and. Caliban together 
as the symbolic representative of the English 
spirit, much as we may regard Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza together as the complete represeti- 
tative of the Spaniard: Whether in the vast 
jungie of Shakespearian commentary this ules 
has ever been worked ont, I have no know- 
ledge ; it may have been, even to the last detail. 
At all-events it seems an idea that is. worth 
bearing in mind. Most mations present two 
totally unlike aspects. A nation that failed to 
do so would probably fail to play any great part 
in the world. a 


“Of no people could this be more empliati- 
cally said than of the English. Napoleon, like 
other observers before amd «ince, said that the 
Enzlish are à mation of shopkeepers. To yet 
some others they have seemed a nation of sing- 
ing birds, On the one hand, as so many 
foreigners have stated, often with a touch of 
contempt, practical, cold, short-sighted, cautions, 
hatd-headed, grasping, unimaginative; on tle 
other hand, as they have said just as often amd 
with a touch of enthusiasm, idealistic, humani- 
(arian, daring, adventurous; extravagant, high- 
pitched, Imaginative. In reality we are both ; 
so i Has come about that Calihan has given us 
an Etifiire fas inüeed the Spanish Amerieati 
rotates! and Ariel a Shakespeare. Tt is, tn 
fact, the combination of these two elements 
which produces the charucteristicully English 
quality, what is utisyinpathetically called cant 
or humhng being the inevitable outside qnárni- 
festation of their union, Ther may even be 
united in thé same person, and our most ethereal 
poets have been well able and content to earn 
their living by keeping a shop, or preaching a 
sermon or carrying ont the most varied and 
tedious round of official duties; Caliban is the 
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materiulistic aspect of our Ariel, Ariel the 
spiritual aspect of our Caliban, 


"The achievement of Shakespeare—however 
inshnctive ani unconscious it may have been— 
iti this’ finally embodying and symbolising the 
English Genius adds a further sen] to the fasci- 
nation of The Tempest.” Nowadays I am no; 
much drawn to read the: plavs of Shakespeare, 
Their extravagance no longer attracts me; the 
fury of their passionate interest in: life ceases 
to be of much concern as one recedes from the 
combat of life. But 1 am more and more drawn 

tu The Tempest", nod my Mipngtts are often 
Merins over its loveliness.^ Here 5 Shakespeare 
has emerged from the conflict, even Mina it 
may possibly have been hy shipwreck; he had 
passed beyond tragedy and beyond comedy, 
beyond and above to a serene air in which they 
coull zt last be seen as one by the magician 
Prospero, who is the final embodiment of 
Shskespeare's inner self. Prospero's return to 
his dukedom was a weak concession tn a stage 
convention. One knows that in his heart 
Shakespeare also lnew that prospero would never 
return. For an earthly dnkedom can mean 
nothing to the man who has finally grasped the 
whole universe in his vision, as an evanescent 
mist, and stands screnciy on tlie last foothold 
and ultimate outlook of the world. 


PL do not know how this passage—like many 
others in "Impression and Comments’*—will 
strike the rest of Mr, Ellie's readers, hut te me 
it seems to be charged with a sweet ‘and solemn 
music and lit up by n rare wisdom and m still 
rarer breadth of vision: these are the words oi 
m man rich is experience and thought, whos: 
age is the serene accomplishment of youthful 
efforts, The reference to pocts who could keep 
a shop, preach a sermon, teach, or do other 
“practical work in the world, reminded me of 4 
distinguished Indian poet whose work, nt 
Shantiniketan, has been a noble culmination of 
the work ofi his father, Debendranath Tagore, a 
Maharishi, You cannot, after all, say profound- 
Ty trie things about any one nation, any onc 
particular example of a class of things, without 
saying what may be applied beyond the parti- 
cular to the universal. Unless I am much 
mistaken, Sir Rabindranath Tagore and Mr. 
Havelock Ellis are both great men typical of 
‘this age and with a remarkable affinity to one 
another. 
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David Copperfield’s Library. 

Another recent book of a miscellancons type 
which hus mech attracted me is “David Copper- 
field's Library"’ by J, Brett Langstaff (Allen & 
Unwin 6/-). The title ‘itself will be very 
suggestive to anybody who knows his ‘Dickens, 
and this ndmirable title is entirely justified by 
the facts so pleasantly and modestly unrolled hy 
the principal worker in m finely carried out 
humanitarian scheme to the long-living memory 
of Charles Dickens. 


But who except the boy himself with a 
starved mind, or the men who hus been such a 
boy, can filly realise the glory of those first 
journcys inte the realms: of gold, the portals of 
which are books? Those precious, ardent, vivid 
hours when the boyish intelligence blazes under 
the spell of masters of the pen! It may bé 
Defoe or Stevenson, some fictioti-weayer wlio 
produces magical romance which looks a 
exciting fact. It may be religious allegorv, 
history even, providing the substance js Sed 
in a rhythmical ami sonorous language amd 
charged with images which the hungry mind 
can feed upon. I remember that two of omy 
own earliest enthusiasms were for. Bunyan's 
“Pilgrim's Progress" and Macaulay's “History 
of Englatd." How foolish was that ‘elderly 
adviser who discovered me one day with 
flushed forehead and sparkling eyes bent over 
Volume One of the History! 


“Macaulay's opinions ure very bigsed anl 
unreliable’ he said, when I hind replied with a 
joyful "Yes" to his question “Did T find 
Muacuuley interesting?" He did not understanil 
that it is the enthusiasm, he stirring of imagi- 
nation, the storing of the mind with creative 
ideas, which influence a child's development 
incalculably: 


This is why the story of “David Sopper- 
field's Library" seemed to me the story of a 
noble deed. It records the transformation: oi á 
tumble-down slum house in a tumble-down 


slum-street in north London into @ cosy free 


library for children (including a crêche for the 
bahies!) stocked with hocks and other works of 
art from all over the world—a little monument 
in fact to the persistence of human goodness in 
spite of many inauspicious signs to the contrary. 
The story is told by the man who did most of 
the spade-work in setting up this happily 
conceived memorial to the creator of David 
Copperfield and the Micawber family (and wha: 
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a host of other cliaracters;} in the very house, 
number ty Johnson Street, St. Pancras, where 
Dickens’ father and mother, the original 
Micawbers, actully lived for a time. Every 
Dickens: lover will want to bay the book of 
course, but so will everyone whose childhood 
in anv wav resembled that of Charles Dickens in 
its mtellectual privations and sudden openings 
upon ““perilows seas m fairylands forlom" ; and 
this not merely because of the subject, but also 
bocattee the author intends to devote any profits 
fram the sales of the book to the use of the 
children's library which he has done so much 
to bring into being. ‘The idea behind the David 
Coppertiekd Library is one which might well be 
applied in many other places. Wisely selected 
books are d great power for good and thé need 
for them is still far bevond the supply. 
$ 
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The State of the Drama; | 

Fromi time to time pioneers of a nobler 
nationnl drama, well- known leaders im the fight 
of art aguinst sheer commercialism, like Miss 
Tens Ashwell, and Mr, Granville Barker of the 
British Drie League, enter the arena of 
controversy aml denounce the blindness. of 
theatrical producers and the blatant vulgarity of 
the drama's chief éompetitor—the cinema. And 
yet there is a strong stream of revival in amateur 
theatricals throughout the country, Mr. John 
Masefield’s village plavers ot Boars’ Hill and 
the masterpieces they act for the enjoyment of 
simple people are hy no means very exceptional 
m England to-«day- although one does not hear 
mnüch of their activities. Perhaps much of the 
pessimism regarding the drama arises from the 
mistaken belief that British drama i8 represented 
hy the revues, musical comedies and shoddy 
plays which appear at the “West Eni” theatres 
bf London, Not long ago a well-known prodicer 
complained that there was a lack of gond 
moder plavs, but I think @ pertsal of a 
publishers! list like that of Ernest Benn's 
"Contemporary British Dramatists amply 
disproves nny such charge against ovr authors. 
(ine of these clever younger dramatists who are 


supplying plays worthy of zm intelligent 
audience is Mr, Harold Rubinstein, whose 
amusing skit, “What's Wrong With the 


Drama?" left the man in the street little 
excuse for not knowing that something was 
wrong. His pluv “Exodus, n hrilliant dramae- 
Hsation of the biblical story, written jn colle- 
boration with Mr. Halcott Glover, was a 


sufficient indication that he himself was capable 
of helping to put the drama right. And now I 
have read his latest play, “Peter and Paul” 
(Benn, 3/6 paper, 5/- cloth} which confirms 
me in that opinion. Mr. Rubinstein ts extra- 
ordinanly clever in making his play’ effective 
when read in the study and not less but more 
effective; I imagine, when it is paved: on the 
Stage. Peter and Panl are two men, one in 
England, cne in Sweden, whose lives aré- quite 
*eparated on this material plane but are brought 
together by the author witha fine effect of 
ironic tragi-cometly. Peter's ambition is to Te 
i writer who shall interpret life to his fellow 
men: Panis ambition is to have a wife and 
beautiful childreri amd to spurm the gift of thé 
poet, and the poet's povertv, which the itiserut- 
able fates have assigned him: ‘Their careers, 
which of cotirse ate o mockery of their ambi- 
tions, ure exchanged in the final scene, whicli 
is set m the spirit world, where after death they 
meet one another for the first time; But the 
irony. persists to the Inst, as vou shall see hy 
rending nis musti pte. 


Bernard. Shaw and “St Joan, 

‘There are of course many hopeful siges to 
confound the niere pessimistic Jeremiahs, and. 
a shining one is the continued popularity af 
Mr_ Bernard Shaw's "Saint Joan," which with 
Miss Svbil Thorndvke in the tithe rile lias been 
onc of the most attractive plavs in London for 
the last six months. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw is Hulecil another of our 
Grand Ol Men of whow any people might well 
be proud. From tie to tine he makes a Hall- 
hpologetic reference to the fact that he dis now 
an éiderly- gentleman ihe was, indeed, born in 
1556 in: Dublin); and yet when you see him in 
the street or on the platform vou nejd the 
evidence of his. patriarchal beard and silvery 
mane of hair to believe that he will soon be 76. 

The lust time | saw him he was acting as 
chairman to Mr. Festing Tones, wlio was lectut- 
ing on Samuel Butler, giving the andience fresh. 
information about the snbject of his well-known 
biography, Mr. Festing Jones, Mr. Shaw, nnd 
Butler were, of course, all friends, and HButler's 
misguided notion that God had mnde him a 
musical composer (with Mr. Festing Jones's 
collaboration) offered. Mr. Shaw an irresistible 
opportunity to delight the audience with @ tittle 
talk on oratorios and nmsgic criticism, Like a 
chivalrous chairman, he held it all back until 








the audience had finished applauding the 
lecturer. Then he began bubbling over like 
@ well-charged syphon. The effect on the 
crowded audience was wonderful. They went, 
30 to speak, into agonies of violent chuckling 
and gasps of langhter. I don't think there 
could have been another mam alive, VOUDE I 
old, able to talk such sound sense on a difficult 
subject in such a genuinely humorous way, - 

Mr, Shaw used to be a very busy music 
critic in his younger days but most people have 
forgotten his article written for the Scotlich 
Musical Monthly, of December 1bg4, eu '"How 
to Become à Music Critic" He began the 
article ;— 

. "My own plan was a simple one. I joined 
the staff of n new daily paper as a leader- 
writer. My exploits in this department spread 
such terror and confusion that my proposal to 
turn my attention to music criticism was hailed 
with inexpressible relief, the subject being one 
in which lunacy is privileged," 

But criticism was a natural outlet for the 
energy of à mind like his, and it is not a matter 
for surprise that both as music and dramatic 
critic he was. only original, but of more than 
avetage influence. His gay manner must, 
however, have always accompanied his useful 
and energetic work, whether as critic of the 
arts, Fabian economist, theologian, or piny- 
wright. ‘The many anecdotes which cluster 
about him are certainly rot all irue, btit on the 
principle that smoke indicates fire, the constant 
elements of humour and unexpeetedness in 
them show us the man in profile, For example, 
in t895, the year after his article on ‘How to 
become a Music Critic’, he was dramatic critic 
of the Saturday Review, and, according to Mr, 
Frank Harris, his editor at that time, Mr. Shaw 
was once refused admission to a thcatre—or, at 
amy rate, was told that he could not go into the 
stalls without evening dress. 

"Is it the velvet jacker vou don't like?" he 
demanded of the usher, 

Ypg", 


“Very well," exclaimed Mr, Shaw, rapidly 
divesting himself of his jacket. 

“No, no!" exclaimed the tanager, who had 
appeared on the scene. ‘The point is that you 
must dress like our clients. 

A reflective pause, diving which Mr. Shaw 
resumed the offending jacket and glanced over 
the ladies in the stalls of the theatre. 
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“Well, he said, /"T wanted to see thia play, 
but i'm not goimg to take oif my shirt ss well in 
order to look dike your cliénts'', and forthwith 
lett the house, 

More recent stories retain the same chr 
There is the incident. when a film magnate 
America decided to put Shaw on thie screen, 
Wilting his cigar well into the corner of his 
mouth, he strode np to Mr, Shaw in. his best 
bisuiess manier, 

"Mr- Shaw", he said, "I want to film. your 
plavs 1 know theg're good and I've got the 
cuin to pay for them. Nothing's too good for 
my company, to put out, and I Want your stulf 
ss lieadlines.'" 

"Sm", said G, B, S, “I Perceive. you are 
an artist. [am a business man. "There is no 
basis on which we can discuss the matter." 

A better autlienticated story refers to à 
dinner after the war, at which Mr. Shaw was m 
guest. The chairman stated that the play- 
wright had been voted one of the three most 
famous Englishmen alive. The other two were 
Mr. Lloyd and Charlie Chaplin! | E 

"A can't help wondering’, lie conclided, 
"how Mr. Shaw likes the company in which 
he was placed,” 

"Oh, 1 don't mind Charlic’, was the swift 
retort, | u adi 

One docs not need to recall the "Revolu-- 
tionist's Handbook" in. “Man and Superman’, 
fo remember that Mr. Shaw is a satirist with u 
sting. Probably work like “Heartbreak House" 
would have been more widely appreciated if 
Mr. Shaw had employed a more subtle irony ta 
veil (and reveul) the revulsions of his humane 
idealism against the world's inhitmanities, 
Looked at as a contribution to literature his 
“Back to Methnseluli,"" is probably his best 
work, I think it is a bigger monument to liis 
genius. tham even his brilliant mew play about 
Saint Joan af Are; and yet it is weakened und 
damaged by the intrusion, of the propagandist 
pamphleteez, who says many wise if bitter 
things, but too many irrelevant and false ones. 
An outstanding example of the second class ia 
probably ss widely known as. mny English 
cpigrani made this century : 

"Ho who can, does; he who can't, teaches." 

There. are. several "other things in "The 
Revolationist's Handbook''- 4a Mention only 
one sotrce—as neat and nonsensical as that. 
li cue renda “Saint Joan: a Chronicle Play in 
Six Scenes and an Epilogne'’ (Constable. 6/-) 
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one finds that Mr, Shaw has not quite got tid 


ef his tendency to make irrelevant generalisa 
tions; but there is im the play, if not in the 
preface, a rhythmical progression and a-masterly 
elimination of what is unessential dramatically 
aml poetically. A- story went round the press 
when “Saint Joan’ first appeared at the New 
Thentre that Mr: Shaw was asked what had 
made him choose Saint Joan as a theme. 

“To save her from Mr, Drinkwater’ was his 
alleged reply. 

lt is a good story which even the author of 
“Abraham Lincoln" would probably smile at, 
but having quoted several popular anecdotes 
about Ar.. Shaw, I cam at Jeast make some 
amends by authoritatively killing this one. it 
was invented by a bright Fleet Street journalist 
to make a chatty paragraph. I know the 
inventor, and the paper in which the story first 
appeared, 
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Dramatic Mysticism, 


We may accept the explanation given us 
by Mr: Shaw himself in the preface to "Saint 
Jean" that he found in her story a wonderful 
text for a sermon on eternal themes, such us 
the conflict between genius and discipline; the 
forms in which inspiced truth may reach the 
individual ; mediseval and modern superstitions, 
am! so on, Anyone Whe has seen the play 
acted does not find much added unto them in 
reading. it, which means that it is extremely 
actable, and that it is being acted (in London at 
any rate) by a very capable company. Ii vou have 
sot seen the play before reading it, vou will, 
or should, he overwhelmed. with: admiration far 
the author's skill in combining the effects of a 
narrative with the rapid movement of a good 
drama. (dt was this virtue in Mr. Rubinsteiu's 
play, “Peter and Paul"! which impressed me to 
the extent of picking it ont to begin. this dis- 
cussion of the state of the British drama to-day) 
The preface itself cannot fail to bring Mr, Shaw 
new readers of the younger generation which 
reached its teens during or after the European 
war, He js éspecinllr representative of the 
present age in his rile of religious free-thinker 
and scientific mvstic, "The mystic and prophet 
have always heen wakefn) behind the passion 
of his satirical, wit; from time to time an 
astonished world has discovered the intense 
derinuencss of this wittv hunmourist. Feeling, 
doubtless, that now lie could depend on a hear- 
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img; he has allowed himself in “Saint Joan” a 
more direct prefatory essay than wsunl, and has 
given vs a play that relies almost solely upon 
drama for its succes. Many of us on hesring 
it enjoy the drama of Mr. Shaw's ideas once 
niore: but even if we refuse to accept his view 
of Joun's trial, and the relations between Church 
and State in the Fifteenth Century, we have 
still the moving story and the superb Epilogue, 
which i4 Shavian history at white heat. 

On the snbject of history in general, and 
Joan's history in particular, Mr. Shaw has many 
stimmlating things to say im his preface, On 
the whole most of ts will agree with his verdicts 
about Anatole France's Saint Joan, who was a 
sort of mascot; the romantic impossibility of 
Schiller's version ; the slander that carried no 
weight of Voltaire's “La Pucelle; nnd (he 
inevitable Hbel in “Henry the Sixth", which 
Mr. Shaw is at pains to show is not Shakes- 
peare'& As for history in general, children are 
never taught contemporary history because al 
the difficulty of thinking except in the fashion 
of the period, Says Mr, Shaw -— 

“Their history books deal with periods of 
which the thinking has passed ont of fashuon 
and the circumstances no longer apply to active: 
life. For example, they are taught history 
ahont Washington and told lies about Lenin. 
Iu Washington's time they were told Ties. (tht: 
same lies) about Washington, and taught 
history about Cromwell En the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century they were told Hes about Jour, 
amd by this time might very well be told the 
truth about her. Unfortunately, the Hes lid nos. 
cease wher political  circumstunces — became 
obsolete, The Reformation, which Joan had 
üüconacionsly anticipated, kept) the questions 
which arose in ber ease burning up to our own 
day (vou can sce plenty of the burt houses still 
in Ireland) with the result that Jom has 
remained a subject of anticlerical lies, of speci- 
fically Protestant Hes; and of Roman Catholic 
evasions of her  imeonscious Protestantism. 
The truth sticks im our throats with alf the 
sauces it is served with: it will never go down 
until we take it without any sauce at all,"” 


That paragraph alone would supply material 
for a stout debate! The principal question 
which ‘the Reformation kepe burning" and 
which led to Joan's death was the antagonism 
between private inspiration and ecclesiastical 
aud external authority, Behind the swiftly 
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moving drami of Mr. Shaw's Joan is ihe con- 
stunt appeal of her final words: 

"O God that madest phis beautiful earth, 
When will be ready to receive Thy Saints? 
How long, O Lori, how long ?"' 

The Stavian Saints are prophets and bearer: 
of divine knowledge to a stupid and resentful 
work), The Shavian creed is; at any rate, a 
noble and courageous one. 

2 4 * $ 
Some Good Novels. 

So many subjects have engaged my attention 

im this number of the Causerie that it js not 








possible to deal with new fiction. But for those 
readers who would like to have the titles oi a 
few of the best novels recently published, besides 
Mr. Brett Young's “Cold Harbour" already 
mentioned, 1 can unhesitatingly recommend the 
followitig :—‘Sard Harker’ by John Masefield 
(Heinemann, 7/6); '"Across tlie Moon," by 
Hamish Macleod (Hutchinson, 7/6) ; "Arnold 
Waterlow" by May Sinclair (Hutchinson, 7/6): 
“The Treasures of Typhon'’ by Eden Fhilpetts 
(Grant Richards 7/6), and “Striving Fire” by 
Gerald Cumberland (Grant Richards 7/6). 





THE PRINCESS BELOVED. 


By Mn. W..G, RAFFE, F,R.5.A., A.R.C.A. 


"OI Queen of. Night, for whom my Spirit burns— 
Drink of the Wine of Life while yet Life bursa 

How knows Thou that Thou shalt see the Dewaf 
5a neifi the Spinning Wheel of Life e'er turns!" 


"Move carcfully the Throne of the Princess 
Belovid—move it carefully: "The labour of a 
score moons are not to be grossly handled hy 
ye, sons of the desert, dogs as ye are:"' 

“Re careful I say’’, 


The straining, sweating slaves of the 
Priests heaved again and again at the lifting 
of the tremendously heavy Throne of Gold on 
the polished red granite dais where it was to 
rest. Its glonous beauty was veiled in many 
wrappings of clean linen, that it might not be 
‘defiled by the touch of slaves: The High 
‘Priest moved about swiftly, pale and anxious, 
for the work of many past moons told upon 
his aged frame, strong and wiry though he 
was. 

| Ever since the King of Kings, Emperor of 
the World, had become beloved of the mysteri- 
ous and marvellous woman who was known to 
that mighty City as the Princess Belovéd of 
Ishtar, the High Priest felt, rather than 
knew, that the sun of his life was setting : 


that the days of his journey were drawing to 
a sudden tropical sunset, an affair of minutes 
mither than hours.. Moreover, had he not read 
many signs that his release was at hand, in the 
skies—those starry skies that gicamed full of 
eternal wisdom for the learned, yet inserntahle 
to the vulgar masses? Did he not discover 
with the pid of the ancient wisdom of the Gods 
whose servitor he hud been through his long 
life, that the end of his soul's trial was nigh? 

And when the Great King, King of Kings 
and Emperor of the World, had given the 
solemn written and sealed orda to have made 
the splendid new ‘Thrones, for the public 
Ceremony of Betrothal between himself and 


his. Princess Belovéd, then did the Priest: know 
€: his last hour was settled, and the day was 


“Now the Priest burnt his last offering, and 
smiled while yet he offered it, so stout was his 
heart He knew well that no offerings of 
fen, even though all the world was his to 
offer, might prevail against the universal might 
of forceful stars of destiny. So he shut fear in 
his bosom and spent his hours for duty with 
& smiling face. Hut as becomes a màn about 
to depart from this dungeon of life, he lad 
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As the Laws of the Great Kings of bygone 
days, ancestors of his present King, had said, 
the priestly artificers who had built the 
Thrones of Betrothal had been killed that their 
hlood might be sacrificed to the Great Gods 
of the Empire. Their work had been accom- 
plished, und them, according to the Laws, they 
had been, one and all, except the High Priest, 
swiftly and almost painlessly slain. They 
were young men and strong: they had not 
known many of the joys of life, They had 
laboured earnestly and well at their Duties as 
the hierophants and instructed them, ..... and, at 
length, they had been slain. 

The Priest sighed: heavily as le thought 
of the silent row of bodies, that had so short- 
ly before been pulsing with mighty and 
mysterious life. The vision of the slain arose; 
and among them was his son, his only son. 

Nor was that all. He winced at the 
memory of the sad grief of his son's betrothed, 
when she had learned, a few hours before, that 
her own heart's beloved was to die, and for 
no mote than duty and the Ancient Laws. 
Her profound grief followed hy her blasphenm- 
ous outburst against the Laws of the Ancient 
Gods and Kings, would have brought upon the 
High Priest the still sterner duty of condemn- 
ing her also to death, had ehe not forestalled 
that heavy blow by shrieking out m final curse 
against the Maker of the Laws, and ended bv 
plunging à bronze dagger in her soft maiden 

The grief of the memory's stern momen 
wrinkled the old,.old, face of the Priest with 
some strong emotion,,.....it was hard to know 
what it might be.....- Sorrow. .. ... fear... love... 
hatred... revenge? Who knows? 

He had loved the maiden as a daughter: 
he lind loved Is son. Yet to fulfil these 
Ancient Laws; they had both been swept sway 
from all the untasted joys of life. The flowet 
was broken fully bloomed: the pitcher broken 
before it carried either water or wine... 

And now his own death was ta come at 
last, He, the High Priest of the Great ‘Temple 
of the King of Kings, was to die too, in fulfil- 
ment of the Laws, nnd to complete the Sacrifice 
of the Thrones. 

He had no fear: of his own death, but he 
had berrudged the death of his children. Had 
it been possible, lie would have gladly offered 
up his own life in exchange, if by that €x- 


change they could have lived out their full 


But that was not according to the Laws. 
By law, the makers of the two Golden Thrones 
were now in the Beyond. By law, he, the 
designer, the first to. know of the need for the 
Thrones, wia to die the last. Thus should the 
King of Kings come to sit upon his magnificent 
Throne, 
should ever kuow any manm whose hand ted 
made them, and who had set them in the place 
whereon they stood. | 

Such was the Ancient Law oi the Kings, 
and human blood conld be shed freely. 50 the 
High Preist cursed the Laws within his heart, 
for their words had robbed his: beloved omes 
of their full measure of their life. Yet wel- 
comed them naw for bringing his own life to 
end. The empty tradition he had. during his 


long fe supported faithfully had turned ts 


strike him down too. 
* = = * 
The day of Retrothal arrived, and the enor- 
mous Grest Hall of the Temple was crowded 


with expectant citizens, where before it. hal 


echoed strangely to the grunts of tired slaves 

The crowd bad waited long, their, vigil 
relieved only. by tlie tones of a. weird. yet beauti- 
ful chant, sometimes near, sometimes sounding 
far-off. 

At length the King of Kings entered from 
his apartments on the right, where he had 
retired during elaborate ritual p ses of 
purification, according to the Ancient Laws. 
The Princess Beloved entered from the huge 
doorway on the left of the Golden Thrones, 
having also undergone the ritual ordained by 
long tradition. 

She bowed low to the King for the las 
time, for once she was hts betrothed she would 
be his equal as partner and ‘ruler of the Empire 

The pair magnificently attired reached their 


‘places before the Golden Thrones, and siood 


to follow the long ceremony which the Laws 


had decreed for the Betrothal of ‘the King of 


Kings anid Emperor of the World. 


As they entered and salutation was per- 
formed, the chanting of the hidden, choristers, 


which had been ottuned to a scarcely audihlé 
monotone, broke out to louder strains, ant 


then to words. | 
Scholars guzed, curiotns and fearfully, 55 
they distinguished the meaning of these words. 
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Not being in the common tongue, the rabble 
who stood at a distance could not understand, 
They were merely workers. and slaves, whose 
duty it was to be guided by those born ín 

The King frowned heavily as he heard the 
words of the chants which not being prescribed 
by the Ancient Laws, were thosen by the High 

The chant rose higher and higher,.....the 
singers seemed full of the inspiration of some 
vison of a distant awful future, far-off in the 
very ends of Time, when the whole world 
should have changed and ceased its 
breathing. 

The King stood silent and still tmnt) the 
chant becsrne again subdued: he was troubled. 
The Princess RBelovéd had no thought for 
anything but her master, ‘her lover, her King: 
Through the sonorotis Chanting she wonld have 
whispered a question, some eneonrapement or 
term oof endearing had she dared, but many 
tiousands of eyes were upon her. 

As the sound grew in volume the passionate 
music of those lost and forgotten instruments 
thrilled with magic from unknown hands. Phe 
words rose above triumphantly, one phrase 
running in rhythmic repetition, even as the 
metallic gold ran throngh the decoration of the 
robes of the Princess Belovéd 


Yet blessed be ihe Hand of Mercy 
The Hand thai hath the Power to slay 
Yei slayeth not. 
Blested is the Merciful Emperor, 
The Merciful-shall live, 
And shall know FHlappiness........ 
But curséd are the. fools Who Obey always... 
Though the wisdom of Emperors and 
Priests be great 
By the folly of fools are they brought unfo 
the dust, 
Curséd be those who obey blindly—cursed 
be they who 
Ministër unto the ambitions of evil princes 
mud powers... 
Curséd are these foolk whe obey always 
Por while there be foolg shall mo land 
know peace. 
Fools only do lend (heir hands (a evil deeds 
And by their tlrength are evil things done. 


A strange love chant, truly, thought the 
King, with gloomy face bent to tho awestruck 


crowd that filled the mighty balla sa. af 
life. of thought and of rexistless death. 

At length the chant subsided like the waves 
of a mighty sea, while thc rites continted. The 
left arm of the King bound to the right 
urm of his Princess Belowid with a thread of 
silk, marking the frailty of life. The uniting 
bond was cut by- the Priest ;.....the. King 
noticed that his hand, usualiY so steady and 
tremoriess, shook with. some emotion—perhaps 
excitement, ot fear even of his approaching 
desth....Tt seemed strange that he should fear. 

Owe again the chant arose, the mystic 
song of the hidden singers peated above -the 
wailing cry of the unearthly instruments like. 
the voice of protesting devas......the firat pari 
of the ritual was over... the time [or the 
Sacrifices had come. The four Priests whose 
duty it was, according to the Ancient Laws 
thet never changed, drew near to the altar, 
where glimmering fires rose until their mingled 
smoke ard flame were lost in the immense 
dome of the Temple's darkness far ahove: 

Suddenly the old Priest stayed them with 
8 gesture, magnificent am] grand. Tt was not. 
part of tle ceremony, they drew back, afraid. 
of his suthoritv. he was yet alive...ha still hat: 
power. | 

The old man sank on his knee before his 
ruler, under the eves of the multitude he 
abased himself ss never before had he done. 
He prayed to the King of Kings for mercy, 
The King was puzzted: this was no mrt of the 
Betrothal: 

If he granted the Priest his life, the 


Sacrifice of the Thrones could not be complete. 


Yet he had great regard for the old nun, who 
had advised him well in the many troubles mf 
his vouth. . 

He turned t» the Princess Relovéd, and 
spoke direct to her for the first time on that 
day of the Betrothal. 

“Shall we grant him the remuining days of ^ 
his short life, my Princess?" | 

The Princess Belovéd had mo love for the 
old man. She had more regard for the Ancient. 
Laws, in which «he had been well schooled 
by her tutors, Her wonderful eves elcamed oy 
the King as she spoke. d 

"He must diè, OJ King! for the Sacrifice 
of the ‘Thrones cannot he complete if he lives, 
even though another takes his plaice. It is the 
Law; our forefathers made it, amd we may not 
alter the Law. If the Sacrifice nf the Thrones: 
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be not fulfilled then am T not lawfully thine, 
Of my King! Let him die. It is thè Law!" 
The King spoke solemnly. "Thou hast heard, 
O my father”, 


"I haye heard, O my King. Unto the 


Merciful is mercy shown, and unto the Lawful 
is Jtistice given with exactness. So be it.’ 

"The slaves labour, but great is the Archi- 
tect—the soldiers fight, but the kings are 
heroes. He that takes joy in the battle shall 
find joy to die in the battle, and he that giveth 
Justice under the Ancient Laws shall himself 
die under their shadows." | 

The King frowned blackly at these bold 
words. and his heart grew harder while he gave 
the sign to the four priests of the altar to make 
way for the blick masked giant with the 
gleaming axe of polished browze. 

The old High Priest continiied, his voice 
ringing in powerful tones: "''Blessed are the 
Merciful, O King, but thou art not merciful. 
Thou shalt not live to see the full moon again. 
And thou, O Princess Belovéd of the King of 
Kings, but not of the Gods, thou shalt never 
feign as the Bride of the King of Kings, but 
shal] soon be the Bride of Death. 

“Thus is mercy rewarded with mercy, and 
justice with justice." 

"I am mady, Ò King úf Kings, make the 
most. of thy short. time'', 

The Priest stepped. down toward the altar. 
The axe crashed through the okl man's thin 
neck, Blom] stained the altar, Seldom had 
such a flow been seen, even by their accustomed 
eves. It was u poodly sacrifice. 

The head: looked wp with wunseeing eyes 
from the shallow golden bowl Tt seemed to 
speak, ‘The lips formed words, but no sound 
caine, save a faint gasping cry, and the click 
of teeth. As the headless body reached ond 
writhed, the right hand moved front beneath 
the lieavy robe, and in it was a dagger. 

The Princess looked at the King triumphant- 
lv. Serenely they watched, fascinated, still 
standing. while the üct of sacrifice was made. 

A marvellous coloured flame, as of a passing 
spirit shot wp through the gloomy heights, 
while the mighty crowd murmured approving- 
ly. ‘The stench of burning blood was drowneil 


in stifling incense even more nauscous, yet 
sweeter than flowers to them, in their lust for 
blood 

The four priests stepped forward to finish 
the Ceremony by their priestly blessing, after 
washing their hands elaborately in water run- 
ning from the altar bese, and the King’s: tems 
breathing grew slower. 

Now the chant rose again, pealing iu a. 
triumphant strain, and the people, recognising 
a more familiar melody, begun to join in as was 
their. custom, the more gladly to relieve the 
xessure of long enforced silence. 

The four priests quickly ended. their. bless 
ing. For the royal pair, tired of standing so 
long and motionless, were eagerly ready to seat 
themselves on the Golden Thrones on which 
none had ever sat before, and few had even 





As the hand of the priest of the altar touched 
the arm of the King's Throne, he fancied he 
saw the eye of the god of battles, set over the 
back of the Throne, gleam green and cruelly 
The King stepped back, and allowed himself. 
to fall rather heavily on to the coloured Teathemt 
cushions. of the Golden Throne, The war 
god's image moved—ihe priest by his side saw 
it—and with a cry swiftly tried lo stay it—but 
too late, 

The sharp gleaming spear of the wur god, 
of steel-hard bronze, buried itself im the eve of 
the King of Kings, und his head moved oo 
more. 

‘The King uttered not a sound, the Princess 
cried in terror. Unto the strictly just had been 
given justice. The Princess Beloved cried 
again most piteously, and fell swooning to her 
Throne. As she fell she caught at the Sceptre 
she was to have possessed as promise of the 
King that she should be his Quecn, And then 
as she grasped it Death caught her as hia 
Bride, even as the old Priest had said. 


a * * * 
And ance again the chant of the hidden 


singers and their musicians arose. They had 
not acen the end of the Betrothal. ; 





"Curséd are ihose fools who obey always" 
* + tb " 
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THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


THE DISMAL DEVIL’S GLARE IN THE DARK! 


IV; 


By MR. K. C 


External Exploitation. 


fust as imtemal exploitation im Western 
Europe was showing n tendency. bowards 
extinction, an unlimited field for external 
exploitation was presented to Europe ly the 
discovery of the so-called New World. The 
genius of Columbus was the Devil's gift, that 
turned Europe into a pandemonium, in which 
the nations of the West wert engaged in seram- 
bling for the best viands of the banqueting 
hall gathered from the remotest corners of the 
world. Industrial and military exploitation 
divided the proletariat into trained production 
and protection forces. The latter are now 
distributed over land, water atid air, and consist 
of soldiers, sailors and airmen: "Their ostensi- 
ble object is to afford protection from external 
attack, bat the reality has a greater weight of 
Aggressiveness than of defensive precaution. 
Their còst, ordinarily met from taxes, mutst 
eventually be recouped from extemal exploiti- 
tion, directly or indirectly. They prevent wn- 
employment by being employed: on apparently 
unremunerative work, which must im the long 
run be either recouped from external sources 
or lead to internal bankruptcy. The tremendots 
inérease in armaments during the early years 
of the present century, specially in England aml 
Germany, leading cvertuslly to what is now 
known as the Great War, implied an expendi- 
ture of wealth which instead of being recouped 
ti any of the belligerent countries has led to 
the collapse of the trade and exploitation for 
whose facilitation it was primarily designed. 
Neither victor nor vanquished has gained in 
prestige, power or wealth, On the contrary 
while the vanquished lies. on the ground, the 
victor is. heart-broken, palsied, paralysed and 
moribund, Tt has been tersely said by a philo- 
&npher that the vanquished is dead and the 
victor is dying. The curse of the exploited 
nations has at length reached the exploiting 
pivals, while self-consciousness ia encouraging 
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the former to challenge further exploitation. 
The weaker notions are growingly refusing tc 
sweat for the benefit of the stronger ones, amd 
the lutter are woefully I EN and submit- 
ting to the decree of Nemesis. e look upon 
the theory of. eschatological noa justice 
with suspicion, and substitute the theory af 
this paradise of abundance and happiness on 
earth for the spirit populated kingdem of 
heaven engaged in the disinterested service of 
God, and establish in practice the kingdom of 
thè deyil on carth as a substitute for the eternal 
perdition of theology. 


No theory of paradise on carth has so fat 
contemplated the happiness of all; every nne of 
them. is contaminated by partiality and 
preferential treatment. Vtilitarianijem, within 
or without evolution, cannot compass anything 
beyond the indefinite greatest happiness of the 
indefinite greatest number. The actual result is 
that not only is the percentage of people living. 
in poverty and discontent, and esting bread in 
the sweat of their faces ‘Hitrehatlep with each 
advance in civilisation, but the sweat on cach 
face is becoming mote profuse, ss the result of 
hard. labonr on the ote hand and of the appre- 
hension that the opportunity for such labour 
máy be withheld from them, on the other. ‘The 
optimism which stpgests. to Western civilisation 
the approach of the kingdom: of abundance and 
contentment is a catastrophic emotion that has 
been steadily leading the civilised races 10 
abysmal ruin, It seems (the theory of life dis- 
covered] hy biological science Js in need of 5 
drastic emendation, to find the true mission of 
human life. The entire structure of civilisation 
built at colossal cost upon the current biological 
foundation without a careful examination of the 
litter in its substance, cement and form, has 
proved to be a wnstefnl expenditure of the 

wealth of human energy and intelligence sunk 
in third. class brick and worse mortar. if 


instead of trying 1o challenge Qod's law as a 
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curse coming from a vindictive enemy, ian had. 


tried to penetrate into its immer meaning which 
warted him against the evil imvolved in the 
inereasing consumption of bread, he might have 
been more happy though less showy. Western 
civilisation is a& sacrifice of the inner life for an 
outer display. It can only lead to bunkruptey 
both moral and intellectual, and to its inevitable 
consequences. It fis wasted and exhausted tlie 
useful metals of the world to pile up the 
beantiful ones, and te build up a gilded temple 
to the Devil, accesible to a few, who worship 
inside, aid inaccessible ‘to the untouchable 
multitudes who are directed ta lay themselves 
prostrate ontside the temple. The offerings and 
sacrifices are tremendous im mapoitude present- 
ing a hvcatemb, and the feasting is a bacchanaliari 
orgy in Which the privilege Tew take part with 
heaps of leavings wich the multitude scramb.e 
for, without satisfying the appetites of their 
stomach, for the problem pf population remains 
unsolved, though an ocemnic quantity af sweat 
has been poured upon it, atid the fascinating 
terrors of the Dismml Devil's Glare keep mankind 
chained in mirthful melancholy and stupefymg 
intoxication. | 

Western civilisation has failed because it 15 
only an aggravated continuation of primitive 
barbarism, based upon the principle of sèli- 
ascettion in defiance of the laws and command: 
ments of the Father in Heaven reinterpreted 
and re-emphasised by the son of tan. If man 
had cheerfully sweated for his neighbour's 
benefit instead of trying to make them sweat for 
him Western civilisation might have fulfilled the 
misaion of true civilisation with less show and 
greater power amd longer stability. It is not 
too late to fink of making this new experiment 
with the sermon on the Mount engraved ou the 
heart. 

‘The discoveries. of Columbus and other 
adventurers of the deep fed to the revival af 
ancient nomadism in a new form nud on t 
gigantic scale. “The new womads left no trail on 
their way and formed no lengthening chain of 
population. “They Hew over thousands of miles 
of liquid deserts and. poured upon land wherever 
they found it convenient to settle: “They went 


as squatters and settled as colonists. They soot 
assumed : 
ut themselves ugainst alreadv existing tribes of 
the neighbourhood. They asked the latter to 
hear their portion of the sweat required by the 
curses bf Adam, and when they refused they 


the traits of barbarous tribalism, and 


te 


Ried their guns upon them; for they ulways kept 
Müemselves equipped with gunpowder which 
(be devil had prepared out of tie sulphurous gas. 
inte which God had hurled headlong, kim and 
his host to-roll in visible darkness for nine ‘times 
the space which covers night and day, Indeed it 
wasa long time to allow to the inventive genius. 
of the devil, who utilised his new environment 
to prepare the explosive poison which he subse- 
quently, after long patience, extamling over 
four thottsand and five hundred years, disclosed 
ty man, when starting the modern epoch of 


were depopulated and re-populated; and the 
old Aryan nomadism which had taken thirty 
thonsani years to thinly expand over the small 
continent of Europe and a small fragment oi 
Asis, now assumed undreamt oi dimensions 
overcrowding larger continents in the conrse 
of three hundred years. The Aryan woman is 
perhaps the fecundest wife im the world, 

A late Governor of Bengal said half in 
humotrand half in serioiwuess that Lady W.'& 
gown always kept children concealed within it, 
and when shaken it poured them out by the 
dozen. “The civilised woman regulates her 
fecundity by the fertility of the earth where she 
resides. Woriet who were all but barren in 
their European home suddeniy developed an 
unüdrcamit of extravagance in maternity om 
settling in Ameren The Canadian of French 
origin perhaps rears the largest family it the 
world. He is the true follower of the vicar of 
Wakefield who half a century before Malthes 
was unilinchingly of opinion that the man who 
murricd and brought up a large family did more 
wervice than ote who lived single aml only 
talked of population. It appears that im 
America European settlers had until lately à 
horror of single life and a feeling of loathing 
against the Maglthusian sect of Christians. In 
the course of about two hundred years, cultured 
sentiment im. America lis veered round to 
baehelorhood, spinsterhood and small family, 
because arithmetical progression can never Keep 
pace with geometrical, becattse mother carth is 
naturally less fertile than the mother that 





develops out of ihe wife; and persistence in. 


reproductive extravagance 
degradation, international 
ultimately to starvation. 


would lead to social 
degeneration and 
“Take care of your 


standard of living" is the motto engraved in 


every respectuble heart in the civilised world. 
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There is “another motto which lies cleverly 
hidden at its back, viz, “Beware of your 
neighbour raising the standard of living.” "For, 
when that transcends yours, you have as good as 
fallen to that extent" In sheer jealousy lies 
the mors! foundation on which Western civilisa- 
uon is firmly built; and hate is the cement by 
which jcalousy ig kept in working order, 

The European immigrants who settled in 
America did not carry with them the old motto, 
“Thou ghalt starve ere I want" for the 
Indians had o accumulated. wealth to be 
robbed of: They did not carry with them the 
other motto, vir, “The question is, whether 
thou canst kill me or T can kill thee," for the 
&ün-powder which thev possessed and which 
the Red Indians lacked, rendered such motto 
foo mean te think of. They revived the ancient, 
pre-historic motte, “Thou must sweat for me 
or die." It must be said to the credit of the 
Red Indian that he refused to submit to the 
sweating, and preferred to die. Poverty of 
material property did not affect his spiritual 
weith of chivalry and freedom. ‘The resüli 
was that in the course of a centurv the old 
population was decimated, or driven westward, 
deprived of the means of fivelihood on the 
Atlantic Coast. This Coast now forms the richest 
tract in the world. On the surface it looks like a 
paradise of property, Prosperity, progress, 
paramountey, power, privilege, pre-eminence. 
But beneath the surface there is a deep under- 
current of morhid morality, misery, melancholy, 
meanness, miscreance and misdeeds. ‘The scheme 
of life designed to enable one section of mankind 
to challenge divine law by compelling the rest 
of it to submit to it in a more abject manner 
than: was intended hy God, is from the religious 
peint of view wicked and unsupportable. From 
the atheist's point of view, it has invariably 
proved a failure, and its rnins profusely lie 
feattered over the pages of history, viz., 
Egyptisn, Babylonian, Assyrian, Greek and 
Roman history, The scheme as planned and 
worked in the present epoch is already 
ramshackle. 

No previotis structure has stood erect for 
more than five hundred years, and the present 
one has begun to decline in four hundred, 
because iis engineers have been more ambitious 
and -more- defiant, apparently more clever, 
because iore regardful of polish than of internal 
Strengtli. Jt is the largest and the tallest 
stricture in the history of civilisation and it is 
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believed that its fall will affect the foundation 


to a larger extent than that of any of its 


predecessors. It may be hoped that when a 


new structure is designed, it will be on a new 
foundation—the foundation of love and charity 
as contrasted with the foundation of jealousy 


and hate. In short it will be built on the 


mount from which Christ thundered out his . 
sermon, and not the mountain from which he- 


was shown the splendid city, whose kingship 
he indignantly refused. | 

I have said that the discovery of the. New 
World led to the revival of tribalism, What 
we know of primitive tribalism is that it is 


associated with passionate  self-assertion, 
ferocious rivalry, indiscriminate aggression, 
War, massacre, slavery and polygamy, The 





new tribalism is associated with supercilious 


self-assertion, discriminative aggression, sordid 


War, one sided massacre and sexual promiscuity, 
The squatters who went from homes with or 
without a definitely formed intention of being 
inhmmanly aggressive, but always with the 
knowledge that such aggression was all hut 
inevitable, formed small settlements or 
sequestered tribes with a number of muzzie 
loaders and an ndequate quantity of gun«powder 
for their capital. Al] ibat they acquired im 
their new home for a- long time was the interest 
and profit of this cleverly constructed capital, 
of which they made excellent effective use, 
There was no rivalry of tribalism because the 
Red Americans lad no Capital, invested in muti- 








powder. The sclf-assertion of the colonists was 


supercilious, because it neither followed. any 
settled custom nor feared any rivalry. Their 





and massacre were not their primary object. It 
was where exploitation met with obstruction 
that massacre was considered the next best 
thing. They did not spare the women of the 
victims, hut enjoyed their persons without 
entering into any encumbering contract. ‘Their 


wars were invariably sordid, hecause there was. 


no chivalry, and because their self-assertion af 
right, natural or artificial, merely affirmed their 
convenience. Sir Charles Napier has said that 


the annexation of Sindh was a piece of 


advantageous rascality. The principle which 
underlies this terse onigma, forms a continuows 
undercurrent below the achievements of civili- 
sation in America extending over a couple of 
centuries, during which the coloured population 
of that continent was replaced by the white 


aggression was discriminative, because murder 
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races. of Europe without detriment to the 
density of population in = des continent 
Dut buman nature cannot wholly shake off the 
idea that a civilisation which is helped by 
barbarism discloses an incompatible relation 
between means and enl, and leads to the 
suspicion, if not to the positive conclusion, that 
it is not an ideal object of human aspiration. 
The use of wrong means for a right end becomes 
a target for criticism when failure ensues, either 
immediately or after a certain measure at 
succe4s has been obtained. But.so Jong as it is 
attended with success, partial or complete, it 
does not receive that contemptuous treatment 
which it richly deserves. The experiment in 
America hes been eminently successful so far, 
hut it can not be sud that the chain of success 
is complete, and has no chance of showing any 
b 

The growth, decline and end of a civilisation 
is sometimes compared to the growth, decay and 
desth of aman. But we do not know whether 
in the life of man decline is. the inevitable 
consequence of growth, or death the uniform 
effect of decline, or whether the infirmities of 
old age can be permanently or indefinitely 
postponed or whether death is an inseparable 
accident of the phenomenon of birth We do 
not know whether senility can be permanently 
avoided by timely precautions or whether aman 
possessing a perfect knowledge of physiology, 
pathology and medicine and a perfect control 
over his passions can live indefinitely in the 
full vigour of prime or attain immortality in 
flesh and blood. We do not know whether a 
civilisation can exist and grow permanently 
and indefinitely, So far all men have died 
either abruptly m full vigour by the sword of 
the plague or slowly by: the enervation of the 
constitution through the intermediation of 
disease of some sort. None. has survived 
indefinitely and death may come before birth, 
or immediately after it, of seventy to otic 
hundred and twenty years later. Does the 
growth, decline and end of civilisation illustrate 
a similar law? Historians try to trace the 
decline. of civilisation to certam. defects. in. its 
constitution and manner of growth, indicating 
tliereby that- there is no necessary connection 
between growth and decline, the underlying 
idea. being that «a. civilisation can develop 
indelinitely, nay permanently. Herbert Spencer, 
like most optithists, considers that immortnlity 
is the law of the life of civilisation ; and 
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decline and death represent avoidable pathologi- 
cal conditions. The fotndstional idea which 
supports and strengthens Western civilisation is 
that the fatter is not only immortal, but will 
grow permanently, approaching. to perfection 
quiekIe, or slowly, generally in a straight line 
and oceasiomilly in curves, wore or less 
crooked. This foundational idea has replaced 
the old theological iden of eschatological life 
without eliminating the idea of happiness end 
misery, but only changing their form, time and 
place. One cardinal distinction between the 
two ideas relating to the future of man being 
that in the one csse man lives in the posterity, 
while in the other he lives in himself, after 
death, In the one case the good and evil of 
the individual descends to his children, and the 
good and evil in the nature of one generation 
descends, by the law of heredity to the next 
generation. In the other case the good and 
evil in the nature of every man accompanies 
his spirit after death ; which marks a change 
in life but not à termination of it. In the first 
case the commonly accepted moral sentiments 





are for the ‘most part mere figments of 


imagination or a passing phase im. the life of 
civilisation. In the other case these sentiments 
are unalterably fixed in ihe nature of man. 
The soundness of Western civilisation and its 
growth and: permanency depend on the correct- 
ness of tlie foindationz| ideas on which it is 
consciously or mwnconscious]e based; and if 
those ideas are correct, 6e. if thes “represent. 
reality and truth, then it must be said that any 


criticism of that civilisation, from: the stand 
point of theistic morality, is futile and 
worthless. 


Such criticism is encouraged, however, by 
the distinction which’ the civilised races, out of 
regard for Christ and Christian, make between 
the morality of the group life and the morality 
of the individual life. The individual is. a 
Christian, amd the group life is the tree life of 
Western, civilisation. "The individual pretends 
io follow Christian morality, and to praise it; 
but in the group life, such as in matters 
concerning national. or communal welfare, the 
morality practised, usd now even holdiy pro 
fesscd, is the morality of self-assertion, witich 

| cs with the morality of seH-negatiot. 
Civilisation has not vet succeeded tn fully 
seharating group life from the sunnmated total 
of individual tives: Hence- confusion prevails 
in the criticism direeted against Western 
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civilisation. As a rule the old man inclines to 
the morality of the individual inspite of the 
fact that lié is a member of the society forme 
on Western principles. "The voung man on the 
other hand loudly proclaims the claims of the 
morality of the group life though hec j& a 
Christian, This makes the confusion. doubly 
confottnded! for consistent criticism. 

The vices of the individual life are the 
virtues of the group fife and vice versa. Self. 
assertion is the ou] of the latter. Tt js 
conceived by the spirit of sclf-assertion. It is 
maintained it health and vigour by the sume 


spirit, und often dies by its violence. The 
individual may be self-assertive, hut his imer 


scu] always warns him against the nnrighteons- 
ness of self-assertion. In his hes: moments he 
cheerfully suffers self “negation, and between 
self-assertion and self-negation he generally 
preserves the balance which enables him to 
Steer between the devil and deep sea in. the 
vovage of life. "The group tife loses its vigour 
with the decline of self-assertion and Comes to 
àn end when seTf-sssertion ceases to he effective, 
either through weakness or through violence: 
In Indis nationalism and material civilisation 
‘declined because self-assertion became inverte 
hrate hw a broader and higher view of the life 
of the world,—by the diseovery of a reality 
behind appearance, which lessened the value 
Of the fatter, and led cultured minds to pursue 
* new course of life, with a high ideal, as ver 
too vague and hazy to suggest amy definite 
scheme and methods. They made the natural 
endeavour to introduce a new course withotir 


wholly giving up the old. The fear of 
destruction was as strong as the desire for 
construction, — and amalgamation produced 


hybrids which by their own mutual collision ac 
well ss hv their inherent weakness ultimately 
led to disaster, ‘While the idésl was Nirvana 
for all schools of philosophy, the methods were 
divided between Troth. Love amd Activism 
(Sia, She, 24). By combination and permuta- 
tion of these tliree a number of creeds were 
formed. ‘The question of emphasis introduced 
further diversity, Tove wus divided between 
the Creator and his Creatures, among the 
creatares dian ‘formed an ittiportant species. 
‘This species was divided quálitstivele for 
degrees of love, Some philosophers finding 
positive love too high for man preached the less 
ambitious principle ef No-Hate, "The love of 
God introduced the amthropomorphic idea of 
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the deity, and eventually to idolatry. Idolatry 
mixed with idealism produced am i esting 
combination. The Gita makes the infinite 
speak from a finite platform, making it difficult 
for the mass mind to distinguish ‘the finite from 
the infinite, Hinduism at present stands otit 
as a Curious bleid, delicious but not very 
invigorating. 

l have said grouplife is born of Sel f- 
assertion and is supported by it: Tt dies either 
by the violence of self-assertion or by its 
growing slackness.. Civilisation represents a 
srauplife—it represents the inner Meaning of 





that tife Western civilisation in its: presen 
condition of decadence reflects both the destrn t- 





tive forces in its face, The violence of self- 
assertion is clearly visible in the Great War, 
which seems to have ended, but which in truth 
has just begun with military music and 
industrial pageantry. Tho self-assertion «of 
Germany has pulled it down, while France rm 
intoxicate! by its fumes, But self-assertion is 
nbiquitous in the West, in the smallest mush. 
room states as well as im the largest established 
ones. At the same time signs are not wanting 
to show that self-assertion fias been frightened 
by the fate of Germany and is getting shy. 
The ‘ape and tiger’ in the civilised mat walks 
with guarded footsteps as if his old barharic 
courage had failed him, almost giving room for 
suspecting that cowardice is slowly creeping over 
him in the march of international relations. ‘Tho 
future looks like an unknpwn deep, and no 
nation seems willing to take a’ big Jump. On 
the contrary every nation tries to feel its way 
in the shallow water near the edge of the 
cutting bank, taking soundings where the 
depth requires it. At the same time the grow- 
ing weakness of the principle of self-assertion 
is visible in another direction The philosophy 
of idealism, creating a reality behind appear- 
ance, and crying halt to the bacehannulian 
activity of civilisation, is slowly percolating (sic) 
from the higher planes of cufture down to thi: 
middle planes of intellectual life, Tf eri 
had been discovered in the twentieth century 
instead of in the sixteenth, it seems doubtTul 
whether tlie progress. of Western civilisation in 
the new continent would have been as rapid 
35 |t has been. Efforts are bcing mude to 
introduce: Western civilisation into the swamps 
and wilds óf Central Africa, but the progress 14 
retarded by factors, which had no play in tlie 
civilisation of America. Obstructive forces are 


making their appearatice from 
directions, 


ae 





either do not dare or are sincerely unwilling to 
follow them to the extent they desire: In 
Kenya hindrances from India have compelled 


the European pioneers to recognise, however 


dimiy, the mitural rights of the native Africans, 
who cannot be so easily massacred as the Red 
Indians in case of unwillingness. to sweat [or 
them. Slaves, such as those who were trans 
ported in Cargo boats across the Atlantic in. the 
seventeenth amd eighteenth century cannot 
now be imported into the new exploitation. 
Slaves of the present. day are indentured anil 
more costly and therefore less profitable. For 
the moment being Africa appears to be more 
thinly populated. than the pioneers wish, and 
their endeavours will have to be directed 
towards the biological growth of population 
among the Africans of the East Coast, because 
the growth of population by inunigration is: not 
promising. Exploitation is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult all over the world,, because. the 
spirit of sclf-assertion ts slowly  sprewuling 
among the weak mces We in Indiu sme dis 
appointed by the Kenya decision, But the 
Pioneers: know what mischicf India has donc. 
Pioneers do not form plantations to feed the 
natives or wandering foreigners. They want 
the pure exploitable stuf, not the mixed 
rubbish of exploitable exploitives. They hate 
people who come in the passive, and stay on 
to nequire an active voice in the manipulation 
of exploitation. T am noi justifving their hatc. 
I nm not offering any motel criticism, for 
criticism is futile where the stand pomt of the 
critic is diferent from that of the persons whose 
activity is criticised; T onlv say that parasites 
have an admirable quality, víz., that they hate 
weaker parasites or sub-parasites springing out 
of their own creative. mis-manipulation carried 
on i an unexamined, wnaterilleed atmosphere, 
The conflict of parnsites is favourable to the 
otgnnism in which they grow. The native 
Africans of Kenya may probably escape the 
fate of the Red Indians -or that of the Negroes 
who slaved in América on the extirpation of 
the latter. But it must be remembered that 
exploitation is not decreasing in magnitude; 
only it is changing its methods and making it- 
self invisible. Electricity is not less powerfil 
than steam, but ft works with greater subtlétv. 
Fraud is not less effective: than force, but it 


and however barbarous the sjuattera 
and “ploncere may be, the Governments at home: 
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often challenrcs detection, — In: Western civilisa- 
tion which stands on the bed rock of exploits- 
tion, the intellect is a mighty force, that shows 
itself oot merely in the utilisation of the 
resources of petal nature, but im playing 
upon the weakness of neighbour. Self- 
consciousness in. the exploited neighbour mot 
oniy means that he hás gained positive know- 
ledge of his own rights and capacities, but also 
acquired the art of detecting the moral weak- 

ness of the exploiting agent: When. self- 
consciousness comes to the weak and eyploited, 
there arises a conflict between the two types of 
morality, morality of the group life and the 
morality of the individual life, as explained: 
before. In such conflict the practical advocates 
of group morality weaken their moral position. 
by trving to shift its foundation, which is an. 
unpossihle task. Such attempt serves to show 
that group-life: iteelf is losing its vigour—its 
moral vigour—which has supported it efiicient- 
ly, in weal and woe, from the beginning of the 
exploitive process. The world is at this 
moment ina ferment of sclf-consciousness and 
seli-assertion brewing in the heart of the world's 
exploited majority—for ages exploited sexually, 
economically, politically and theologically, The 
revolt of women, worker, subject race and the 
superstitions mass has come simultaneously and 
has caused a utter in the dovecots of vested 
rights. How this utiversal revolt will end can 
not be definitely foretold. The exploitation of 
the minority by the majority may succeed for 
a time, but it cannot continue for any length 
of time. The parasitic minority are heing 
taxed heavily and harassed by attikes and eher- 
wise, Capital ts disappearing slowly from the 
field of exploitation, beeanse exploitation is 
ceasing to be profitable. Hoarded wenith iis 
being sucked awry by burdensome taxation for 
the. material welfare. of the hitherto exploited 
masses. But one thing is certuin, tiz., that if 
the whole of the hoarded wealth in the chest 
of the rich parasites were divided equally among 
the mosses, the latter would not find their 
pockets perceptibly heavier than now, and they 
would probably find the sweat on their faces 
and the anxieties in their hearts growing thicker 
and heavier than before: Humanity wauid no 
doubt have the satisfaction of rewine all in the 
same boot, but that satisfaction can not eentirmie 
long, for the boat without a helmsman will not 
steer fm the desired direction, and will rur the 
risk of enpsizing in the nearest eddy, 
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took place before will probably repeat itself 
anil exploitation will begin again on existing 
lines; Optimism sugpests that the conflict of 
interests which is disturbing the world to-day 
can only terminate by à drastic chunge of ideal 
and a scheme of life in. which bread eating and 
bread earning ‘will cease to be the ultimate end 
of it, L&, bv a correct allocation of energies 
between the material and the spiritual interests 
of man. In Western civilisation and in most of 
its predecessors the material lye engrossed by 


far the largest part of human activities ta the 


detriment of spiritual interests. The progress 
science has been making, while it exercises the 
intellect, is designed mainly to meet the material 
or physical requirements of human nature. Tt 
has first created new physical wants and then 
tried to gratify them: It is not denied that 
science hus cleared the war to the satisfaction 
of spiritua] wants, but its purpose lins leen 
chiefy to find satisfaction for physical 
winti many of which have the appearance, bist 
generally not the substance, of spiritual wants. 
What is wanted ts a sense of proportion between 
the value of spiritual satisfaction and physical 
gratification. There is something ‘inherently 
evil in Western civilisation which turns man's 
attention to the gratification of the demands of 
the flesh even wlien the intention is to provide 
means for the satisfaction of spiritual wants 
It has n tendency to crush the growth of the 
latter wants and their satisfaction, Science 
finds its valne in applied science; and know- 
ledge, which (docs not immediately lead to the 
ratification of the tieeds of the flesh, is 
stigmatized as knowledge for its own sake, ie., 
knowledge which provides no satisfaction for 
human wants, implying either that spiritual 
wants ore not worth thé trouble of finding 
sutisiaction for them, or positively deserve to 
be repressed for their mischievous tendency - tà 
withdraw human attention: from the needy of 
the flesh. Philosophy is supposed tò Ie un- 
Tragmatic and even positively harmful A 
philosopher is spoken of either asia pedantic 
fool er us 3 revolutiotiary miscreant: Of all 
kinds of philosophy socii] philosophy is believed 
to be the most hürtful. Tt crestes new ideas 
ani] socia] sentiments and undermines the exist- 
ing order of Society, the empire of the parasites, 
the dominion of the minnrity who eat bread in 
fine toilet over the majority who cat it in the 
sweat of their faces, and make it crisp for the 
former, Inspite of all opposition however the 


hlood-thirstv and 
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curse or law to the cffect that every man mitit 


cat bread in the sweat of his face, is gaming 
ground from year to year, The great war hy 
breaking the power and prestige of the parasites: 
has greatly helped the new philosophy or 

The direct. amd indirect possibilities. 





social life, | 
of future are immense. But it is not within 


the scope of this essay to deal with them. 
Suffice it to sav that if socialism succeeds in. 
convincing mankind that submission to God's 


curse or law is the true nature of man, un- 


sophisticated by the allurements of the devil, 


every Christian heart should feel grateful. 


To return to the new tribalism of America. 
I have said the off tribalism of the old world 


wis associated among other thitigs with slavery. 


The new tribalism failed in its effort to establish | 


sinvery in America. The squatters offered terms 
of peace to the natives. The natives considered 
those terms and refused them ‘They preferred 
death to slavery—bleeding to sweating fòr 
other's bread. They deserved no mercy, they 
were $0 stubborm. The colour of their skin wae 
detestable. Tt reminded: one. of the colotir of 
blood. “They were bloody people: They were 
| monstrous. AT] these amd 
other had names were given to the liberty- 
lowing, chivalrous: natives in order to justify 
their extirpation. Tt was not moral sentiment 
nor intellectual conviction. that influenced the 
judgment of the wquatters. “They appealed to 
might, ‘and gun-powder decided the. question. 
It was not an old tvpe tribal war, in which 
some men were killed and others enslaved, but 
it was a war of extermination. Conscience and 
compunction which probably pricked the old 
tribes in the massacre of their rivals had been 
silenced by the difference in the colour of skin, 
as well as the reealcitrancy of the t&l Man. 
Blood is said to be thicker than water, but the 
red Man's blood was lost im the skin and had 
no thickness inside, and it was shed like water. 
From the point of view of Western civilisation 
the new settlers acted righteonsly in extirpating 
the natives and clearing the ground of al! 
obstructive factors. "The latter were weeded 
like tares in a field newly brought under culti- 
vation, Here depopmlation was as meritorious 
as deforestation subsequently was in the hands 
of the pioneers who expanded American civili- 
sation in the backwoods of the inter-land in 
the West of the Atlantic Coast. When out of 


of socialism, preaches ‘sthmission to God's 
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sheer exasperation the Red Indians resorted to 
heroic retribution, the general massacre that 
followed was regarded ss the debrutalization of 
the neighbourhood; and when the: retribution 
was of anu unhéeroic character the ensuing 
massacre wis curried on as » process of dératiza- 
tion in a cargo bout. Christian forgiveness was 
lost in a ses Gf momnstrous misdeeds. In the 
middle of the last century Darwin and a 
number of other infidels, sanctified fee 
colossal cruelties, by proclaiming the law of the 
survival of the fittest os the fourdetion on 
which western civilisation was built, amd in 
which tt was maintained in the erect posture 
Herbert Spencer, the Chief apostie of the theory 
of evolution, was: very fond of casting aspersions 
on Christians, particulariy on bishops and on 
the hierarchy of Christian officialdam, by calling 
attention to the incitement and support given 
hy them to the eruelties practised: im the New 
World. But he did not sce clearly: that if the 
bishops were civilised the evolutionists ulso 
were Christians. A sweet bint paisonous blend 
of Natural selection and Christian charity tne 
bien causing’ iermentive SH in the 
heart of overy civilised stian. Western 
civilisation is now. on the mutig of wars, [t 
mist otther firmly adhere to  idealsstic 
Christinnity or openly declare for the continuity 
of biological evolution in the: progress of civili- 
sation: "To believe that thia evolution turns 
cruelty. into charity by the magic of slowness 
attended with steadiness: seems too much for 
the common minds The evolution of charity 
out af cmelty, af love out of hate, is more um 
thinkahle than) the identification of unity and 
trinity. Huxley takes a bolder course when le 
declares civilisation as a force which works by 
actively an openly opposing the law of Natira 
selection. The European settlers who have 
turnod Red India into . White America were 
either Christians or evolutionists by anticipa 
tion, Rut TL think they were a mixture of both. 
Ee had the impulse of the law of the survival 

of the fittest, while they had on their lips the 
wisdom. of the catechumen. "Phe trutli seems 
to be that they were following the morality of 
the individual, and the morality of the group 
life at the same time The last morality is the 
morality of the law of evolution, the morality 
if self-aseertion and brntish might, and the 
morality of the survival of the fittest. As 
Christian individuals they offered to teach the 
gospel of love to the heathens, and helped them 
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sprung wp imu the imugnutive 
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in diverse ways to improve their worldly condi- 
tron. Rut the matives did not trast them, 
bhintly refused to sweat for them and gladly 
accepted the sentende.of death without asking 
for a comtiutation to) slave-life for themselves 
minl postatity: They valued liberty more than 
life. The first was in their eve permanent and 
ren]. ‘The secom? was shadowy wid sort-lived, 
They did not fight for Wherty, They simply 
died for it. The world might have been spared 
many ugly scencs af prolonged suffering on tlie 
one hand aul moral monstrosities on the other 
if the settlers were either pure Christians or 
pure evolutionists. The. settlers. consisted of 
three classes of men, vizi, (1) those who had 
failed at home to hve by the sweat of others, 
(2) those who had failed to live because they 
refused ta sweat for others and (3) those who 
had failed to obtain a livelihood even by 
sweating for others. They ull consisted of 
failures, Tn their new tome having failed to 
compel the natives to sweat for them, and 
having out of mixed anger and avarice, extirpat- 
ed the latter, (he settles began to show the 
real superiority of thetr character by sssuunng 
the courage òl despair, und “setting their 
shoulders to tasks of ttmstaikable and unthink- 
uhle diffüenltv. Ther got themselves earnestly 
to make the impossible possible: They) cleared 
the woods, brought them onder cultivation, 
built houses aud churches, roads amd druins, 
mute gardens- and play grounds, while their 
women accepted maternity freely and profuse 
iy, so that iia short space of time junglés were 
turned into aniling villages. P 











villages grew inte cities, and Ciis smiled 


brighter than im the European homes Populi: 
tion grew fest by new immigration ms well us 
by the netural process. Whe can regret the 
past while living in the licht of the present ? 


Who ventures to condemn the depopulation of 


the Red Indians when he fully realises the 


achioveners of the new guod Thé es 







constructive efforts, Nt itis folly. to adhere 
to the existing order when a brighter order ns 
iess o 
man, to upheld the defeated past in (he name 
of conservatism, and law and order, when the 
conquering future is marching with the strengt 
and stendiness of a skilled) and disciplined 
army? The old population of America has 
Keen swept away and replaced by a mew. 
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Hunting life has bwen emled by the introduc- 
tion of the full blaze of civilisation. If progres: 
is the law of nature, it hus been fully illustrated 
in America. But alas! It was not the 
Christian pioneers alone who by their unaided 
effort effected the whole progress, Ther 


carried it up to the point where prosperous 


villages sprang up out of the jungles. Later 
progress has a different history | 

The descendánts of the pioneers not content- 
ed with their happy village life, lived in fair 
prosperity, praver and spiritual promise, listened 
to the devil that suggested the introduction of 
Negro slavery. "The more wwll-to«do among 
the villagers becamic adventurous. "lhey 
bought slaves from the Spaniards and the 
English traders, and started agriculture on 
large scale. Cotton and tobacco were the 
staples produced. These were not food, and 
were not required for the consumption of the 
local people, but for export and for exchange 
for precious metals. The Africans were 
kidnapped from their homes by rufüans and 
Monsters, transported like cargo mncross the 
Atlantic and settled on. pluntatioma to cat bread 
in the sweat of their faces, to sweat for the 
benefit of their masters, who wanted cakes, mat 
bread, who wanted fme garments not coarse 
clothes: who wanted palaces not ordinary 
houses; who wanted stables, horses, eguipapes 
and hounds, pleasure vachts and large bank 


Christ said; “a man shall not Hve by hromi 
alone, but by every word that proceedith out 
of the- mouth of God." The American 
adventurers read this as “man shall not live 
by bread alone, but lie shall eat cakes also". He 
lives by the word of God, but he prospers by 
the word of the devil. No wonder when the 
devi took them up into the high mountain of 
prosperity and showed them (he kingdom of 
the world and the glory of them, they fell at 
his fect and prayed for his guidance so that 
they might possess and improve upon them. 
Negro slavery wis whispered into their ears, 
and American villages were turned into cities 
I shall not enter upon a discussion of this new 
slavery at any length beyond calling attention 
to two facts, viz., (1) That this slavery did not 
orginate in the design, of the muster to have 
mead (or iere necessarics of life) baked by 
the sweat of the slaves, and (3) that the skill 
of the siaves had a different pigment. Cruelty 
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to slaves in the old regime was generally 
tempered hy compassion ; in the new regime this 
compassion wis enirspictious by its obsenre. 
The mew slaves were mot treated like men in 
any sete, except in the sense that they had the | 
form of human beings und could be made to 
work Hike them. They were superior to draft- 
cattle und more tsefnl as instruments for the 
promotion of civilization. They had no soul, 
because they were mot Christian, Therefore 
the brotherhood preached by Christ had no 
application to them. They had an economie 
value and were worth preserving to the extent 
of thet value, and no more: They were 
bought amd sold at the market, and the price 
represented their exact value in the currency: of 
the time. They formed part of the capital of 
business, and their value underwent deprecia- 
Won with wear and tear, Medical charges were 
like payments made for repair of machinery. 
lf they received kind treatment, as sometimes 
they dil, they received itas tonic, designed to 
create o higher value, Food was given on the 
same principle as foxdder ; and briefly, in all the 
relations which the master bore to them he 
enicuiated the cost of production and market 
value as the. owner of living mutton, who 
spends money ou grain calculótea it. The 
principles of political economy, of the dismal 
Science of Carlyle, formed the fondation of 
ihe moral relations between masters and slaves. 
The slaves were often stupid enough to 
distinguish between morally good and morally: 
bad. masters, aq some Indians: distinguish 
between one high official and another; but the 
truth. is that the good tnaster was-as a rule à 
better businesstnan, probably more solvent, 
and therefore more capable of distinguishing 
between long run and short ti profits. Slavery 
was ultimately abolished not becutike Western 
civilization had turned a new leaf in the 
principles of morality, but because sound 
economic calculation showed: that slave labour 
was injurius to the industrial progress: of 
civilization. Bishop Wilberforce and — other 
devoted Christians exalted. im the -abolition p 
and statesmen and economists openly applauded 
them as if they had saved civilisation from the 
imutution of being Anti<Christian at heart, 
The devil's creation wea fathered upon Christ, 
for it was the devil that suggested the abolition 
ind accomplished it, Similar camouflage is 
associated with the solicitude of the Hritish 
Government for the religion af the Hindus, 
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who swell the railway revenue by distant 


pilgrimages, frequently undertaken. Counting towards 
by the number ol pilgrims why annually travel unreali 
by the amount of reverie paid 


by railways and 
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Hinduism is making rapid. strides 
expansion and depth, A gloriotis 
ty! 





(To be continued), 





SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN LITERATURE. 


By Ms. D. N. GHOSH, M.A. 


No historical event has produced such far- 
Aung and comprehensive: consequences a5 the 
Revolution of France. In. politics, in socitty, 
in literature amd arts, in the religious conscious- 
ness of a large portion of mankind, its results 
have been equally conspicuous, Tt has given à 
new orientation tọ our outlook oti hfe, as a con- 
sequence oF which, we are confronted with 
vivid theories about mat in his individual aspect, 
as well as in the aspect of his collective being ; 
ideals of reconstruction and, vision and 
illusions, regarding tbe millenium that is to 
come and transform this world of reality. Tr 
has set in motion lines of thought which: have 
not yet been. exhausted, but have been respon- 
sible for starting marikind to novel experiments 
wm its social nnd political life; with their 
inevitable re-action on the life of the soul which 
finda expression through literature and art, 

For ultimately, we must study lterattire as 
the arüculite interpretation of life, as history 
is its literal expression, Tt must he regarded 
as the subjective reflex of those objective moves 
ments whose record is history. M. Arnold was 
fundamentally very sound when he called it ''a 
criticism of lile." Before the French Revolu- 
tion changed our canception of life, this criti- 
cism was mainly niconsciots anil spontancous, 
ünplicit and implied. Im Hamlet, for example, 
— Shakespeare, docs not come forward with a 
thesis to prove, as Ibsen does in his Doll's 
House, or Bernard Shaw in his, Candida, 
Shakespeare selects a situation, « story,—brings 
it in contact with the ordinary current that is it 
human affaire, aul thus humanises it. He 
rescues it from the chaos of intellectnal abstrac- 
Hens. We will not appreciute a Shakespearian 


a vital problem, 


drama apart from the palpttating world of life 
arround us, divorced from its profoundly 
human appeal, Its aim ts not the solution of 
but the realisation of a vital 
fact of life. Modern. Literature, ot the othet 
hand, js concerned primarily with abstract ideals 
and discussions. The “criticii of life" ia 
more or less explicit and obvious. 


The aim of this indirect ¢riticism OF 


envisegement of life through literature is to 
"free, arouse and dilate the human mind.'^ 


Literature must absolve the human mind trom 
the tyranny of isoluted facts, inexplicable in 
their purpose and often meanin fess in their 
implications, It must arouse the human mind 
to a true appreciation of life in its aspect of 
beauty, of a harmonised synthesis of its consti- 
thent parts. It must dilate the human mind so 
as to make it capable of encompassing the multi 
plicitv of Bfe in all its infinite and perplexing 
detaila. In the fulüiment of these objects, the 
modern mind is elaborately: self-conscious, Life 
ig ay much more strennous to-day, so much of a 
science, tliat we cannot afford. to be oblivious to 
its implications. We do not live the frve, un- 
thinking existence of the primitive being, but: 
the highly sophisticated: existence of a. complex 
and consciousiy-evolved civilisation. We must 
understand life, and not merely live it, — — 
Thus in its criticism of life, hterature 
assumes two distinct aspects, — conscios and 
unconscious, whin life loses its hurmeony, its 
subtle and impalpable inner adjustments, when 
itis deflected front the true orbit of its revolu- 
tion, where its movements have an inborn ease 
horn of larmony,—in other words, when. Hie 
becomes abnormal through undue emphasis 
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being laid on its peculiarities and angularities, 
it awakes in the human mind a feeling of protest 
and of revolt. In giving expression io this 
feeling, or to facts realised throtigh this feeling, 
literature becoanes highly 
purpose. It is ameonscious when man feels 


himself at home in this world, when he is able 


to live “the free and easy life of every day,” 
as M. Roland excellently mits it: ‘The Creek 





tragedians dealt with the terrible passions of the 
human mind—which shriek against the very 


foundations of life, hut to them, these passions, 
abnormal or violent as they are, did not-appesr 
2s universal or even dominant in human society, 
oF tuke Shakuntala, for example; —Shaktuntala, 
standing before Dwushvanta in that magnificent 
last scene;—insulted, humiliated ; giving went 
to the surging feelings within her breast, — 
feelings of ineffable contempt, of intense mgg, 
indissohubly mixed,—and yet underüesth it ail, 
the mighty passion of love that las been cast 
out so maliy and impiousiy ;Í]1here js a 
splendid situatiat, splendidly «conceived and 
interpreted. ‘There is criticism of life. But 
how sublimely siniple it is, how unconscious | 
The divination of a poet's instinct has trans- 


hgured thit wene and individualised it. 
Kalidasa or Shskespesre, Aeschylus or 


Euripides sought only to 
snd elemertal feelings. of the human breast, 
and through thini, by am indirect and im- 
conscious process, to jurge the humán mind 
and fulfil the function of literary criticism 
They did not wish to reform a crying sociil 
evil, or to demolish the idrata of speciilators, 
or to bréak tp the falric of a socinl schemi 
Their work is human, not humanitarian, But 
the modern dramatist deuls with passions, 
scarcely lesa ‘terrible ar intense than things 
handled by hia ancestors, as though they were 
crying social evils, secking remedied measure 
at the lands of the literary artist. He has the 
spirit of the scientist in him. He loves 
nünivsis and ubstraction, 

This attitude of the modern mind is dua to 
the inevitable sophistication of life. Life has 
lost its. harmonmy,—the harmony that springs 
from a definite centre: towards which the 
various tendencies merge und converge, and 
Hiis harmony, this tendency to centralisstion,— 
‘to the reception ofa centre of muthoritv in al] 
things has been Jost because man fias forgotten 
the ultimate basis of néality upon which life 


express the primal 
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self-conscious in its 


according to which life has to be recons 


atid generulises his. 


M 





and its correlations depend. “Man was born 
free, and he ia everywhere in chains," —was 
the slogan of revolt ëtsrtel by Rousseau, the 
prophet of the modern age, But these chaitis 
were created hy  man—througli the very 
exigencies of hig  existeüce. Whai 
originally the. spontancons acceptance of bind- 
ing principles has become in the end the- irk- 
othe bondage to unpalatable laws, It is 
hecatuse the. individual voluntarily abdicates his 


right "to do as he like' that society and) its. 


laws can for a moment exist. But when this 
constint submission to authority becomes a 
mechanica] habit, when it ceases to have the 
myriad-sided vitalitv of à living organism, it 


prepares the way for revolution, which is 


only a readjustment of the order under the 
influence of new dogmas. Man cannot live 
except in dogmas, for it is through these ilini 
he subdues the demental brutality af- his 
nature, und becomes civilised. "The modern 
man having rejected the doptas of his fore- 
fathers, has. not yet rediscovered hia. own 





Hence the atriosphere of inteliectnal chaes that 
invests the world of letters in our time. Euch 
individual thinker views the world and te 
presents it through the bius of his own 
independent opinion. ‘They come to us with 
a sort of défiant challenge, which we cum-mever 
placidly enjoy, bit must anabvse through onr 
intellectual power, ER 

A necessary result of this has been the 
gradual decay of faith’ iis talismani¢c dogmas 
that marks a good deal of contemporary litera- 
ture. St. Heuve said, “The ides! has ceased, 
the lyric vein has dried up." 


idenls, 
We shift and bedeck and 
| hedrape us; 
Thou arl noble, and. nude 
and aniique :— 


sang Swinburne. The tendency to ‘belittle 
ideals and glorify reality is transparent in the 
efigrams of Oscar Wilde and the parsdoxes of 
Bernard Shaw, in the grim realism of 
Hauptmann as well asin the impalpable sym- 
bolism of Macterline. Formulas and dogmas, 
creeds and conventions, customs and travditions 
have no right to exist; they must be demolish- 
cd,—says the modem man. For it is as 
though we are trying to secure the truth by 


»" "The modern 
mind worships reality without the drapery. of 


building about us thee walls pf faischood. 
The self-confidence of the modern man. even 
in his own eecetitricities is enormous. He feels 
not the least compunction for his impotence ar 
ignorance. In fact, he seems rather to take a 


pride in confessing his limitations and 
remaining self-satisfied. Do we not know 
Gol?—well, we are agnostics: Do we not 


believe in ideals? —why, we are realists. 1f we 
are not sure about the reality of our senses, 
we call ourselves sceptics: We boldly dismiss 
under à name volumes of significant facts—if not 
of the material world; cerisinly of the mental, 
which is quite as true. We exalt our ignor- 
ance to a lofty eminence, and remain strong in 
Our egoism: | 

‘This, man has gradually ceased to be a 
man, and has become instead a problem. 
Literature lias become the laboratory in which 
men of letters carry on their experiments 
through impossible combinatious, Its appeals 
have ceased to be to the primal emotions of 
man, and it has gradually tended towards 
intellectnalism. Tt does not try to reveal the 
profound intricacy of a complex human orgari- 
ism but to reduce that complexity to a few 
comprehensive generalisations after the manner 
of the scientist. | 

It would be convenient in this connection 
to indicate briefly some of the implications 
involved in the teachings of Rousseau, the 
prophet of the modern era, Rotsseau's 
philosophy contains the germs of all subsequent 
ideas, even when those happen to be so 
obviously opposed as the doctrines of Indivi- 
dualism and Socialism. Much of the positive 
side of Roussent's teachings stands condemned 
—teth in their ‘historical and their philo 
sophical assumptions. But he taught men tö 
think boldly and not to be swayed by the suh: 
conscious prejudices: gathered from onr past 
history. He questioned accepted beliefs url 
criticised the utility of accepted: ideals. The 
Idea of Humanity, eually associated with the 
name of Herder, was first indicated by 
Ronssenu, who led Herder to the study of the 
original constitition of things, and created tn 
him ‘a tendency to interpret history from a 
political standpoint, Roussean's influence wis 
most profoundly felt in Germany, from which 
country it made its way to other countries 
It was Rorsseau who taught mankind to deal 
with sueh ultimate and fundamental problems 
as those which engaged the attention of the 
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great. synthetic philosophers like Comte and 


The Ideas of Liberty, Equality and Frater- 
nitv. which embody the practical side of 
Kousseau's idealised conception of humanity, 
are the cardinal ideas in the social-polities ut 
the world throughout the roth century, The 
concept of "Liberty'' gave rise to the doctrine 
of Individualism, which became paramouttt, &5 
Carlyle has brilliantly shown, im the period of 
the French Revolution, but which was con» 
solidated as a philosophy by Kant in his 
enunciation of "the categorical imperative” ; 
and persisted down to the times: of Mill and 
Spencer. This doctrine did much to emanci- 
mite man from the despotism of socicty, 
religion and the state, and although it has now 
fallen into comparative discredit both in its 
economic side, as the theory af lassez-faire, 
and in its political cide as the theory of non- 
intervention—yet it is ever now paramount im 
the intellectual life of the people, where Trec- 
thought has been carried to its utmost limit, 
The influence of this on literature can hardly 
le overestimated. ‘Modern literature is marked. 
by an aggressive individualism, and distils the 
eccentricity and even the insanity of unbridled 
incgulomanics, The want of all sense of 
propartion, the all-absorbing intensity of pur- 
pois, the obsession with some exclusive cult, 
preached to the world with the energy nnd 
earnestness of a fanatic which ts displayed in 
writers like Strindherg or Neitzache is the 
direct consequence of this individualistic pin 
losophy whose origin is im Rousseau's unplilo- 
sophical conception of the ides of Liberty. 

Similarly; the idea of qualite, which 
thrilled the consciousness of the human race 
with the vision of the Millennium was. rst 
propoundedl as a cardinal idea in a new scheme 
of life by  Roussenu. "This lis been the 
originating point of «a compreliensive revolt 
against the theory of the individual's freedom 
from all control, and forms the basis of the 
Philésopliv of Socialism: It was developed br 
Karl Marx, who was a disciple of such contri- 
dictorv forces ms Hegel amd Richanlo amd $t. 
Simon. "This mongrel origin of a new cult 
introduced - an dement of paradox which 
tantalises us in writers libe Bernard Shew- 
For while it brought the realisation of the 
Golden Age within the sphere of practienl 
palities, and thus inspired the idealism of man- 
kind, it rested on a realism which at times was 





hardly less obnoxious to disciplined tastes than 
the realism of Emilé Zola, The ideal was 
the ideal of economic. progress and hence it 
ignored moral problems. How it has insidious: 
ty worked inte English literature through 
Ruskin and M: Arnod, till to-dav in Bernard 
Shaw and H. G. Wells, it t8 na all-pervasive 
essence were a fuscmating and frnitfnl study. 
But there cannot be any doubt that in its eco 
nomic interpretation of human problems it has 
given n new direction to our view of the 
Tabouring classes which has been reflected | in 
‘@ considerable portion of our literature. 

Finally, “‘Fraternity’,—the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man based on a realisation of 
the inherent kinship of the human spirit—the 
coping-stone to the earch of Roussean’s philo- 
sophy—has preserved the element of: old-world 
idealism which such scientific ideas as the 
"hiological conception of life," or the theory 
öf “struggle for existence" and of the ''sur- 
vival of the fittest'" have sought to destroy. 
In the place of the ruthless competition of eco 
nomic and political warfare, it has brought the 
idea of co-operation as vital factors in life. 
Tolstoy and Romain Rolland and Rabindranath 
Tagore are amoug the foremost of those 
creative artists who have enriched their work 
with the liberslising and ennobling influence 
of the spirit of Fraternity, They ate the 
Mealists who have reminded mien of his divinity 
aid of his higher self, which the scientific 
spirit has done much to discredit and destroy. 
If literature be regarded as a means of. escape 
from the bondage of reality, then it is in the 
writings: of thse apostles of-a religion of 
Than brotherhood that its highest fulfilment 
in modern times must be sought. 

T believe it was Mr: Edmund Gosse who 
once spoke of the Agony. of the Victorians. 
Whoever it was, this phrase brilliantly sums up 
the characteristics pot only of the Victorian, but 
also of the more modern em.. The Renascence 
of Wonder pissed away, Men ceased to be 
astonished at the Blessed Dawn which evoked 
from the external idealism of humanity the 
enthusiastic ejnculation,—''Bliss wes it im that 
dawn to be alive." 
9 disillusionment which. was bitter,— which was 
agonising. Life, which found in the great 
classical writers—in Homer: or m Shakespeare 
its eager and earnest worshippers, ceased to be 
a lyric rupture und to escape from owas the 
great aim of the poets. They were half in love 


Wonder. was: followed by. 





with  esseful death. Life perplexed them, 
mystified them j—for the foundation of life, its 
principle of cohesion, its tendency to seek 
consuumation in the solution of diversity iu 
harmony—4ihe — recognition of the essential 
brotherhoc ol man, nòt as an abstract formula 
Dut às a concrete fact—broke down under the 
strain of uncertain idealism vaguely self- 
conscious, but uncertain about itself There 
fore the great Romantic poets tried to ignore 
lite and to evolve an imaginary Utopia, as we 
sce in a: Shelley ora. Condorcet- But life can 
never be thus ignored; it is the last thing that 
can he safely eliminated from human calcnla- 
tions. 1f it is mot accepted with ease, it 
becomes. rebellious in its demands. Just as, on 
the one hand, you cannot confine it within a 
eodified system, so, ot the other hand, you 
cannot with safety give it unchartered freedom 
in.a realm of intellectual abstraction. For, in 
the owe case, you attempt to solidify what is 
hy nature mercurial; what is in essence, intangi- 
hie. And in the other, you ignore the element 
of fact and thus led cither tọ intellectual 
aberration or to emotional hysteria, that is the 
bane of a Wordsworth or a Keats. | 41 
. This was precisely the point where the 
Romantic conception of life brake down, As 
one of its German philosophers has explained 
—"The eternal Dyonisian clement in human 
nature rebels with irresistible force against the 
eternal Appolonian element, Not the laurel as 
the prize of victory, but the fighting for its own 
sake is its watchword.” t is against this 
disordered and deranged. mental atmosphere, 
which rioted in its own meaningless profusion, 
and exhausted itself in futile. efforts. to. realise 
an indefinite goal that the Utilitarian renovutors. 
of latter-day literature raised their voice of 
protest. Life had become full of discords ard 
distresses and provoked problems which puzzled 
mankind, "he Utilitariaus—heniled by Dickens: 
im England and Ibsen om the continent —could 
not tolerate the irresponsible idealism with 
which the Romantic poets had sought to 
ignore such difficulties, ‘They came to crente * 
harmony with the help of science hy recognising 
the problems of the human mind ms well as of 
society as rampant and active forces (n. life. 
which unless sb recognised, carry within them- 
selves all the elements of disruption: | 

AS a corrective apainal impalpable idealism, 
it was undoubtedly u neccssiry movement, It 
mtroduced ito literature a pitiless and uncon 
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promising realism, and focussed the attention of 
man on the bye-ways of life,—those sequestered 
corners of existence which nourished in. their 
gloom hideousness. and squalor that minsi 
eternally put to shame the divine in tan. 
It opened men's eyes to the crimes and 
the sins that germinite in secreto. the 
üehumanised man and the unsexed woman—to 
the abnormal, to the unreal real. In one 
word, it awoké man not only from his 
‘spiritual dreams ‘but also from his moral 
stupor, It brought into literature «a philan- 
thropic ardotir, a passionate desire to face 
reality not in &ubservience to the exploded 
dognias and formulas of bygone age, put im 
obedience to the call of the future which cries 
for re-adjustment of the basis of life according 
to the needs of the time. 

But at the same time, thi& earnest desire. fo 
solve problems of life introduced a desire to 
dissect life scientifically, which seriously inter- 
feres with the spontaneity of a creation of art. 
The anarchy of ideas which such a literature 
promotes, dependant as they are on contemporary 
events and atmosphere, cannot fail to affect its 
permanence as a "thing of beauty’ and a “joy 
for ever." Each literary artist views the world 
under the influence of his own preconceived 
ideas, which challenge our intellect and do not 
citer appeal to our emotions. Art should never 
be obtrusive. It shonkd insimoate itself ‘into 
oor minds, “slide into the teader while he tà 
thinking of no such matter," as Lumb observed 
with reference to. Wonlsworth. Ti should. deal 
with elemental and primal feelings of mam 
whose appeal is universal, and nob confined. to 
particular time and  méant for a. particular 
pudience. Tt must interpret all probletos ms 
they modify and recreate the limman mind. It 
should not display peculiarities and abuormaii- 
ties for their own sake, but as they affect the 
universal nature of man. It must judge life 





not in terms of value but of beauty, which i5. 


the criterion of art. 

The Aesthetic school of modern literature 
which originated in Keats’ sublimation of the 
cult of beauty, is a reaction against the &chool 
of Ibsen and his disciples. At first indefinable 
and supremely unconscious, ib gradunlly became 
pronounced m its tendencies, systemutised iri 
iis methods, and conscious in its ultimate 
developments. Its apostle was Keats, _the 
supreme poet, of beauty. The hyper-sensitive 
temperament of Shelley oid the hyper-medita- 
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tive attitude of Wordsworth mude them respond 
too readily to contemperary ateds to have the 
detached outlook of a true artist. Kents, kov- 
ever, fad mnn obsession. His spirit was unm- 
touched by philosophy, or any Utopian scheme 
of political amd social reconstruction, He 
accepted the world with all its imperfection on 
its head and rarely troubled himself with any 
desire to solve any problem of life. To him it 
was 4 matter of snpreme jov that Beauty. is-im- 
perishible. And to create and worship beauty 
was to him the supreme mission of the artist. 
“Yes I will be thy priest, and build a Jane: 
In some untrodden region of my mind."— 


he boldly affirmed in. one of his magnificent 
Odes,—that to Psyche. While the Platonic 


xast of Shelley's mind made him delight in the 


glory of intellectual beauty to Keats it was the 
sctsions aspect of Beuuty that ade the tost 
intense appeal. Psyche, he says, is “fairer than 
Phoebe's Sapphite regioned star, or Veeper’s 
wmoroüs glow-worm of the sky" Hence it is 
that sho is to be worshipped and not becouse 
of lier mestie significance, which nether Shelley 
ner Coleridge could ignore, Similarly, in Mhe 
Ode to the Greecian Urn, he explicitly stated 
his conviction of the identity of Truth and 
Beauty,—whatever ts beautiful must be True. 
Among the disciples of Keats, Swmborme: 
in England aml Baudelaire tr France were most 
e EUM án creating a mental atmosphère 
sttited to the reception of the work that they 
did, ‘Their sim was the creation of beant anl 
the revolution of heatty,—tinderstanding by 
beauty not merely those aspects of beauty which 
appeal bo our seres; hut milher din that more. 
complex and subjective beauty which Shelley 
hod apostrophised in the Hym: to lirtellectual 
Beatity. And it this, they went ns mhich 
against the: conventional discipline witch man 
imposes upon his mind ss their utilitarian 
conteampornrics. “Their most rebellious work," 
says Mr. Herford, “was a revelation of the 
beanty lurking in neglected or proscribed forms. 
of art." There was the spirit of Swinbume. 
when he wrote— 
What ailal ts; Oh Godi, te 
| désert. yen, | 
For creeds thal refuse and 
retirait ; 
Come back and tape ie fram 
virtus. 
Dolores, our lady. 0f Patu, 
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in the works of Oscar Wilde or Ernest 
Dowson or Arther Symons, this spirit manifests 
itself. They protested agatnst the intrusion of 
the real life in the world of literature. YAN art 
being," according te them, “to a certain extent 
3 mode of acting, an attempt to realise one's own 
personality un: some imaginative plane out of 
reach of the tramelling accidents and limitations 
of real life.” "Thus they. came to dally with 
their own morbid moods and exòtic fancies, amil 
transfipured. them by the interpenctration of 
their own subjectivity, Sometimes they nobly 
succeeded as in Wilde's Salome, but often they 
sank into the paths of wninspired urtificialities 
Which militate against balanced aesthetic taste. 
Their other deket has been so excellently 
expressed by Rudolf Eucken, that we cantiot do 
better than ponder over his words. 

"That which Aesthetic subjectivism offers 
us," save Eucken, “under the catehwords of 
New Ethics is in reality a finer form of 
Epicureanisin, a self-indulgence on the part of 
the mdividual, who frees himself from -every 
Tesiriction; those who find satisfaction in it 
shold in consistency, reject both ethics and 
réligion—a fundamentally erroncots view and 
removes them from the sphere of thought" 
A. sound criticiam, which has been amply 
iMinstrated ir the tragedy of Oscar Wilde. 

Thus by the very nature of the conditions 
modern literature promotes in either of 
its two chief forms of expression a modish self- 
conscinusnoss, which is alien to literary cren- 
tion, For when we are too self-conscious in 
our creative efforts, we lose the background of 
a complete view of life. “Then in our self- 
expression," says Rabindrunath Tagore, “‘we 
try to Startle und not to attract; in art wr 
strive for originality, and Jose sight of truth, 
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me aa al ani) yet ever news in literature, 





Man appears instead n. /psr- 
ehchosical ait or as the embodiment. of à 
passion that is intense, being exhibited in the 
glare of a fisroely emphatic artificial life," 
(Sadhana), 

DE course, our modern world ls ao much 
more complex than at any other epoch in 


human history, thmt we casn readily appreciate 


tHe reason why artists are oppressed with the 
heavy weight of this weary. and wuninteéltigible 
world. The tragedy im the life of the moder 
urtint has not only heen expressed! in Oscar 
Wilde's Dorian Grey, but it finds an almost 
cpie expression. in Romain Roland's Joan 
Christophe, and I cannot do better than 
ennchude these random note with a. quotation: 
from that epoch-making book. *"The writers of 
today," said M. Rolland, “ waste their energy 
in describing human rarities and cases that are 
common enough in the abnormal group of men 
mil women living in the fringe of active 
healthy human being. Since thev themselves 
have shut themselves off from life, leave them, 
and-go where there are-men. Show the life of 
everyday to the men and women of everyday; 
that life is deeper, tore vast than the sea... 
write the simple lives of these simple men, viti 
the peaceful epic of the day and the might 
following,—following one like to another and 
yet all different ; all sons of the same mother 
from the dewnmig of the first day in the life: 
of the world.” It is because modern yrtists 4 
not follow this in their creative efforts that 
M. Rolland calls them strange creatures, ‘Ther 
have given up trying to see life, hardly 
attempt to understand it; and never by ‘ong 
chance will it.” 
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CARLYLE: A STUDY IN THE LIGHT OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


By Ms. Moun, Hartz SYED, B.A. 


‘The opinions regarding Carlyle's life and 
philosophy are of the most varied complexion. 
A writer in Blackwood ‘called him a “blatant 
impostor," the Quarterly ‘'did not think he 
was a deep thinker’; Frazer's Magazine 
summed up its opinion by saving, ''He 
cultivated & contempt of the kindly race of 
men," Once an Indian scholar remarked that 
Carlyle was a philosapher ttm mad. On the 
other hand John Morley said, Carlyle was “not 
only one of the foremost literary figures of his 
own time, which is comparatively small thing. 
but one of the greatest moral forces for all 
time’. He has infiuenced the men of influence. 
His first convert of note was. Emerson. 
There is good reason for believing that 
Carlyle’s Sartarian philosophy aided ‘Tennyson 
in his great task of completing 'In Memorium.' 
Ruskin, who came later, is also proud to 
acknowledge Carlyle as his master in his 
humanitarian efforts. The attitude of Huxtey 
and Tyndall toward him is not unknown. To 
the student of Indian Philosophy, however, 
the sage of Chelsea, has a special and peculiar 
charm, The fruits of the French revolution, 
in which men, inflamed with the passion oi 
liberty, flung overboard the old settled. ideas 
of society and faith, had spread over Europe: 
They cast to the winds many vital. principles 
and eternal intefests, The result was the 
advent into Europe of blank materialism. For 
them, there was no God. Mind was u mani- 
festation of matter, and life was explained asa 
system and sequence of mechanical effects from 
mechanical causes. Carlyle could find mo 
satisfaction in the mitterialistic explanation of 
the universe, He searched for salvation—else- 
where than in the dead, soulless void of a 
mechanical world. He found it in the message 
of Kant, Fichte and Goethe, especially the Inst; 
and Sartar Resartus contains the explanation 
of the enigma, as it appeared to him. Nature 
appeared to him a vocal expression of a living 
and a-sentient God. Matter ts 4 manifestation 
of spirit, "the garment and clothing of the 
higher celestial invisible, unimaginable, form- 


-sce our haberdashery, 


less, and dark with at excess of bright.” His. 
interpretation of the tniverse is illumined by 
His favourite quotation from Shakespeare "We 
are such stuff as dreams are made of, and our 
little life, is rounded with a sleep,” corroborat- 
ed by that utterance of the life-spirit of 
Goethe :— | 


7p ig thus at the roaring loom of time I ply, 
Aud weave jor God the garment lhou seest 
Him by." 


Everything in life, the little conventions, 
creeds, and institutions, all seemed to him to 
have a Striking analogy to the garments m 
which humanity clothes itself. It will not be 
wrong to asstüme that Carlyle, so far as wt 
know, was the only writer in the English 
language, in whom the idea of the philosophy 
of clothes dawned. for the Arst titne. “Tt might 
strike the reflective mind'’, says he in the open 
ing chapter of Sartar Resartus, "with some 
surprise that hitherto little or nothing of n 
fundamental character, whether in the way of 
philosophy or history, has been written on the 
subject of clothes''. 

Before elucidating his meaning and entering 
into the spirit of his wonderful philosophy in 
the light of Indian Thought it is necessary to. 
quote his own words hearing on this subject. 
In the fifth chapter, the World in clothes, he 
says, “Clothes gave us individuality, distinc- 
tions, social polity; clothes have made men of 
us: they aré threatening to make clothes- 
sereen of us'*. In the seventh chapter we come 
across the following —"“Did we behold the 


German fashionable dress of the fifteenth 
century, we might smile ; as perhaps those by- 


gone Germans, were they to rise again, and 
would cross. themselves, 
and invoke the Virgin. But Happily no: by- 
gone German, or man Tises again, thus the 
present is not needlessly trammelled with the 
past, and only grows out of it, like a tree, 
whose roots are not intertangled with its 
branches, but lic peaceably underground. Nay, 
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it is very motrnful, yet not useless, to see and 
know, how the greatest aini dearest, in 4 short 
while, would fimd his place quite filled up here, 
and no room for him; the very Napolean, the 
very Byron, in some seven years, hos become 
obsolete and were now a foreigner to his 
Europe. Thus is the law of progress secured: 
and in clothes, as in all other external things 
wha:soever, mo fashion will continue." In ‘The 
World out of clothes’ we meet the following 
striking words:—""Teufelsdroch undertakes. no 
less than to expound the moral, political, even 
religious influences of clothes; he undertakes 
to make manifest, in its thonusandfold bearings, 
this: grand proposition, that man's earthly 
interests are all hooked and buttoned 
together, and held tip, by clothes." He says 
in so many words, “society is founded ipon 
cloth; ami again, society ‘sails through the In- 
finitude on cloth.'* Further we read the 
following;—""Fity that all métaphwsies had 
hitherto. proved so inexpressibly  unpro- 
ductive! The secret of man's being is still 
like the Sphimx's:secret, a riddle. that he cannot 
rend i anid for ignorance of which he suffers 
death, the- worst. death, a spiritual. What gre 
your axioms, anid categories, and systems, and 
aphorisms? Words. Wards. High Air-Castics 
are. cunningly ‘built of words, the words 
well-bedded also in good Logic-mortar ; where- 
in however no knowledge will come. to lodge.” 
In the chapter on Prospective, hc sav, "AI 
Visible things are emblems; what thou scest is 
not there on its own account ; Strictly taken is 
not there at all: Matter exists only spiritually, 
ind to represent some idea and body it forth. 
Hence clothes as despicable as we think them, 
are so unspeakably significant: Clothes, from 
the king's mantle downwards, are emblenutic, 
not of want only, but of a manifold cunning 
victory over want. On the other hand, all 
emblematic things are properly clothes, thouglit 
woven and hand woves; must not the imaginn- 
tion weave garments visible bodies,........."*. 
Further we come across the following -—''Men 
are properly said to be clothed with authority, 
clothed with beauty, with curses and the like 
Nay if vou consider it, what i$ man himself, 
and his visible terrestrial life, but an emblem ; 
2 clothing or visible garment for that Divine 
Me of his, cast hither, like a Tighit-particle, 
down from Heaven? ‘Thus is he said also to 
he clothed with a body. Language is called 
the garment of thought: however, it should 


rather be, Language is the flesh Rerment, the 
body, of thought. | 

it is written, flie Heavens ond the earth 
shall fude away like-a vesture; which indeed. 
they are: the time-vesture of the Eternal 
Whatsoever sensibly exists, whatsocver re 
presents Spirit to Spirit, is properly a clothing, 
a suit af raiment, put on for s season, and to 
be laid off. 'lhus in this one pregnant stihject 
of clothes, rightly understood, is included all 
that men have thought, dreant, done, amd been : 
the whole external universe amd what it holds 
is but clothing; aml the essence of all science 
lies in the philosophy of clothes". Here ends 
a fairly long «quotation, from Carlyle’s famous 
book, Sartar Resartus. Now jet us tum, our 
attention for a while to the Indian thinkers nt 
yore, and see how much light they throw in 
understanding the trie spirit of Carlyle as 
embodied in his philosophy of clothes. What- 
ever may be the final verdict of Western 
savants as to his moral and: spiritual greatness, 
the writer of these pages has not the least 
doubt that Carlyle was an inspired writer; and 
üke matry '"Seers of the Essence of things" lie 
was endowed with no littl spiritual insight. Te 
is no wonder, then, if his utterances and 
writings bear striking resemblances with, and 
find ample corroboration in, the teaching of the 
Indian thinkers of antiquity. | 

"AN this verily. (is) HBrahman'* (III-XIV.4) 
says Chhandeeyopanishad. p 

'""Phis'" is the technical word for the uni- 
verse, and the nniverse is Brahman, because 
therefrom it is born, thervinte it is merged and 
thereby it is maintained. All that we sec 
around ts comes forth from that fullness and 
is as the shadow of that substance. 

Brihadarayanka-opanishad (IT-tit-7) says, 
there are two states of Brahman, formful and 
formless, changing and Wichonging, finite and 
infinite, existent and beyond {existence}, 

He cannot become manifest save by clothing 
Himself in This, and this cannot become mani- 
fest save-as illumined ensouled, by Him: ‘The 
Supreme Ishvara, by His Muva, creates, 
preserves, and destroys ihe ingumerable world- 
systems that form the ocean of Sansara. In nc 
of his commentaries on Aitareyaranyaka-opani- 
Shad Sayüna says: "AI objects whatsoever, 
being of the nature of effects, are Upadhis for 
this manifestation of the Supreme Self, Sat, 
Chit, Anand, the cause of tie universe". Who 
does not remember that immortal and well: 
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known verse in the Wharvat Gita? (ii-22) "As. 
u man throws away old garments and takes 
others (that are) new, so the Embodied casts 
away old bodies and puts on new ones". In 
the. Chhandogvuopanishad once more we “read 
how msn creates form or in the Carlylean 
phraseology the tailor makes his own dress. 
“He who lias the consciousness, "May I smell’, 
he the Atma, in onler to smell, (makes) the 
organ of smell; he wlio has the. comsciotsness, 
"May 1 speak’, he the Atma, in order to speak 
(makes) the voice; he who has the conscious- 
ness, May I hear, be the Atma, in order to hear 
makes the organ of hearing: he who hes the 
consciousness, “May I think,’ He, the Atma 
(makes) the mind, his divine eve’’. 

There are three worlds in which the Jivatma 
cireles round on the wheel of births and deaths 
These ‘ere Bhulokah or Bhurloka, the pirysical 
earth: Bivovarloka, the world next the physical, 
and closely related to it but of finer matter; 
Svarlokah or Swarags, the heavely world. 
Beyond these are four other worlds, belonging 
to the higher evolution of the Jivatma, Mabhar- 
lokah, Janelokah, Tapolokah and Sitvaloka. 
There are olko seven Shurims: (bodice) —Stuula, 
Sukshma,  Karana, RBudhic, Nirvatic, ete. 
There are seven other worlds nsually calle 
Talus, literally surfaces which have to do with 
regiona within the earth, that are of grosser 
matter than the earth, They correspond to the 
Lokas ss an image corresponds to an object, 
aml are on a descending scale, as the Lokas are 
on an ascending, 

"AID this", save the author of the Devi 
Dhagavata, "is made, one within the other; 
when that perishes, all perish, O- Nomida! Atl 
this collective untyerse is like o water-bubble, 
trarisient™. Why does Carlyle. call it philosophy 
of clothes instead of form or nppesrance or thc 
changing world, is the next question we Hare 
to examine, Some of the characteristics of 
clothes we wear are (1) that we change our 
clothes as we grow from infancy to childhood, 
from Hoyhood to youth, from youth to manhood 
or us the clothes sre. worn out from time to 
time, (2) Seasonableness:—3swe vary our clothes 
according to the changing weather and periodi- 
cal season; (4) our élothes have variety: ther 
are not of ene colour, sire, shape and fashion, 
(4) mo clothes are put on for ever. They are 
changed from time to time; (5) every article 
of hahiliment is not as a rule made by ns but 
by a tailor who is an expert in dressmaking. 





(6) Our garments are ef our own creation 
not made by God. Al} that applies to clothes. 


in their variety, seasonableness, chang 





ete: holds good in the case of our thoughts and 
views, customs and creeds, social and politica! 
opinions of every kind and every age. Hf our 
views and institutions lack adaptability anil 
fiexihility they are sure to become ont of date 
and effect. Everything that has a beginning 
must have an end, is a fundamental thought of. 
Indian philosophy. The tmborn, perpetual, 

eternal and ancient is:the only renlity that is 
free from change. All human institutions, 
human knowledge, human society, political and - 
religious organisations: have their age. They 
come and go with the changing world. None 
can retard the slowly moving march of the 
divine plan of evolution. "Whether we like it. 
or not; in exact accordance with the Dram 
Will, we grow, blossom, wither and die. Thoss 
who work in harmony with the Divine plan 
they succeed in their efforts, prosper and shine, 
whereas those that oppose it are wrecked and 
rained, Mot enly hurnan institutions and man- 
made customs amd creeds but nlso the qorlil- 
svstems, planets and mighty civilizations’ have 
their ‘little doy’ and tiss avayv, vielding prec 
to. new ‘ones. Every outer garment of our 
thought and life isconiy 1 means to ancend and. 
not an end in itself. When they once: serve 
their purpose they are no longer requited. 

In. view. of the various characteristics of 
clothes just stated, our thoughts amd. views, 
customs and conventions, should be modified 
and altered to suit the exigency of time. 
Differences of caste, creed and: colour, «minor 
anil unessential ss they are, should be tolerated 
and not made much of. Rigidity in thought 
and custom ami dogmatism shonld be ei 
cintel in the light of these ‘considers 
Open-mindeidness | and unbiassed attitude t 
mind will nlone help ws to view things rightly. 

People have been accustomed for a long 
time to look open the phenomenal universe as 
the only reality and therefore they attach great 
importance to the passing and flecting things ot 
this world, [fF they had right diser 
and knew iow to differentiate between the real 
and the unreal, the essential and the unossential 
side of every object, they wonld never waste 
their precions breath and energy in wrangling 
over so many shifting probleme of life. History 
bears no little. evidence to the heart-rending 
conBicts amd feuds, crusades, industrial ex- 
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ploitations and political aggrandisements that 


have been existing in almost all countries of the 
world. What an incalculable amount of human 
life and property has been recklessly destroyed 
for the mere gratification of national greed, 
vanity and false idea of prestige! If the lead- 
ing men in all nations hail correct perspective 
and rigit discriminative vision, they would haye 
made up their differences, put an end to war 
and thus minimised human suffering, Human 
beings generally forget the ephemeral nature 
of our existence in this world. 

Man's clothes are changed as he grows in 
stature and in size. Why should we, then. 
feel sorry and blame any body if we have to 
part with any of our out-of-date views and 
customs that are no longer useful? We cannot 
help adoring what we burnt and burning what 
we adored. "Thou grievest for those that 
should not be grieved for,......the wise grieve 
neither for the living mor for the dead." 
(Bhagavad Gita, ti—rr), 

Robert Briffauit in his latest book "The 
Making of Humanity’ says, “Our age which is 


‘witnessing the dissolution of all the traditional 


sanctions of-ethics, which tears without awe or 
scruple the veil from every sentiment and con- 
vention, which questions with unprecedented 
temerity the very principle of good and evil, 
this sceptical iconoclastic Age, lias not only 
given niore practical effect, more current reali- 
zation to these ideals of temperance and) com- 
passion which previous ages dreamed of and 
preached; this emancipated sacriligious age is 
doing more, it is carrying those ideals higher, 
it is creating new ones, it is witnessing the 





development of a higher and truer conception 
of ethics, evolving a loftier morality". The 
foremost factor in that development is precisely 


the preception of that human evolution which 
seems to have close relation with the. philo- 
sophy of clothes It is interesting to note that 
only human beings stand in need of clothes, 
because they alone are endowed with creative 
thoughts. ‘Thus it is obvious that men cannot 
do without clothes or forms which have their 
temporary value. They are not to be despise 
and set aside ‘They should be taken at their 
right value, Similarly we should treat all 
human institutions, thoughts and views, cus. 
toms anid creeds. It is futile to grieve over 
the inevitable. 

Freedom of thought (und action) is our 
birth right. The human soul is essentially free 
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in its nature. No creed, no dogma, no theory 
of things, no conception of life, no assumption, 
no prejudice, must be allowed to dominate the 
soul. | 

Carlyle has dwelt on the philosophy of 
clothes, the outer garment of our existence at 
great length. It should be noted that he has 
not neglected to dilute upon the permanent and 
real side of human nature. Im the concluding 
portion of ‘Natural Supernaturalism' Carlyle 
eloquently declares ‘Know of a trath that only 
the time-shadows have petished, or are perish- 
able; that the real being of whatever was, and 
whatever is, and whatever will be, is ever now 
and forever", 

Compare it with the teaching of Sri Kristina, 
(in the 2nd Adbya of Bhagvad Gita) who says, 
“Nor at any time verily was I not, nor thou, 
nor these princes of men, por verily shall we 
ever cease to he hereafter’. “Know ‘That to 
be indestructible by whom all this is pervaded, 
nor can any work the destruction of: that 
imperishable one’. 

In the ‘Everlasting Vea' his sublime words 
“Make thy claim of wages a zero, then, thou 
hast the world tinder thy fect" have brought 
peace and solace to many a. weary sonl 
Further in the same chepter he reminds us "It 


‘is with renunciation that life, properly speak- 


ing, can be said to begin," 

At the root of all religions lies the idea that 
self-sacrifice, leading first to self-loss and then 
to self-realization, is the supreme law of man's 
higher life. If tan has indeed been rümde inm 
the image of God, and jf the- capacity for self- 
sacrifice is the highest attribute oi man, then 
self-sacrifice—the going out of self in order 1o 
hod new life—must be of the essence of God. 
This idea is, I need hardly say, central in the 
teaching of ancient Rishis, Let life itself. then 
with all its limitless possibilities, become the 
main object of man's desire, —and material 
possessions will lose their charm, For the desire 
ior them is, in its essence, a. desire for property, 
for things which a man can claim as his men. 
This desire which has darkened the world with 
strifé and misery, must give way to the desire 
for possessions which no man can keep to him- 
self, which each man share with all. Such a 
possession. is life itsel—&—tife in-all its infinitude, 
in all its mystery. The whole sea of life is at 
the service of each of us. For the fully 
expanded, the fully. developed self is the real 
self. It is not until a man has arrived at the 
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maturity of his "true spiritual manhood' that he 
is free to say “I am 1' or I this not (Aham etat 
na). To lose the apparent self is to find the 
genuine sclf; and to find the genuine self is ta 
become what one really is. Every one is not 
fit to renounce or make his claim of wages a 
zero, It is a question of stage of evolution. 
Indian philosophers tecognise the spiritual unity 
of mankind, but do not consider all eligible at 
one and the same time to tread the path of 
spiritual developmé@st. So long ss a man is 
attracted by the attractive and is dragged by his 
desires to enjoy the objects of senses le is going 
round the descending arc of the circle of evolu- 





tion. He is treading the path of Privirtti or the 


path of forth going. When he is satiated with 
the passing phantom of the outer world he 
turns his back on the mundane existence and 
enters the Nivirtti Marga or the path of return. 
This is a turning point in the life of every ego. 
Tt is here that he waives all liis claim of material 
ownership of every kind of worldly possessions. 
For, he has realized to the fullest extent th 
wortlilessness of all that this world holds dear 
and valuable, An insight into the working of 
spiritual evolution of man, helps us to nnder- 
stand the meaning of temporary void and feeling 
of nothingness that overcomes an aspirant on 
the path. At one time iu his life Carlyle was 
dominated with this feeling of emptiness. 
Everything appeared to him vapid and tasteless. 
His “Eternal No'' is a reflection of this state 
of his mind, which shortly afterwards is trans- 
formed into the ‘Eternal yea''; the positive, 
healthy and hopeful aspect of human life, In 
Indian philosophy this state of mind is called 
Vairagn, dispassion which is the outeome of 
Viveka or discrimination—a tendency of mind 
that learns to differentiate between the real and 
unreal, Sat and Asat. This process of evolu- 
tion is believed by Indian sages as eternal as 
its author. , | 
Men differ in all ages, but their typical and 
psychological characteristics hold good in the 
main for all time. Tt is to prove this aspect of 
man's mature that Sri Krishna says, ‘Flowery 
speech is uttered by the foolish rejoicing in the 
letter of the Vedas, O Partha, saying “There 
is naught but this, ' that is, to my mind, an 
explanation of why Carlyle used the word 





‘Eternal’ in connection with the negative and 
affirmative phases of human mind and 


experience. Pura ater 
The lust point, which is worth studying, ts 
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Carlyle's philosophy of Action and Duty as he 
understands it. “Do the duty which lies 
nearest thee, which thou knowest to be a duty. 
Thy second duty will already have become 
clearer", is commonly well known, His. lost 


advice on the subject is ‘‘Produce, Produce. 


Wore jt but the pitifullest infinitesimal: fraction 
ofa product, produce it in God's name! It Is 
the utmost thou hast in thee: out with it, then 
up up! Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy whole might, Work while it is_ 
called to-day; for the night cometh, wherein 
no mun can work", | | 

He lays great stress on the discharge of duty 
long as they live, but he does not say why aud 
how one should perform one's duties. 

Man is not a creature of a day, here today 
an] gone tomorrow, but an unborn,. immortal 
being, growing into a knowledge of his true 
nature and powers, Everything is within lim, 
the fulness of divine wisdom and power, but 
this: capacity hss to be unfolded and that is the 
object of living and dying. Such a view of 
man's nature gives dignity and strength and 
sobriety to life. In the course of long evolu- 
tion men began to see that the sacrifice of the 
lower to the higher was ‘right’, a duty that was 
owed in return for the perpetual sacrifice of the 
higher to the lower, of the life of Isvara fer 
the maintenance of His children; and further 
that the body also owed a debt to the lower 
creatures who supported it, that ought to be 
pail by lelping und serving them in turn. 
Then they were ready for the Divine lesson: 
"Thy business is with the action only never 
with its fruits; let mot the fruit of achon 
be thy motive, nor do thou to inaction 
attached. Perform action, O  Dhananjaya, 
dwelling — in union with the Divine, 
for, by performing action without attachment 
thon shalt attain perfection." | Perform thou 
tight action, for action is superior to inaction, 
and, inictive even the maintenuuce of thy body 
would not be possible." “Retter one's own 
duty of another, well-discharged. Better death 
in the discharge of one’s own duty; the duty 
of another is full of danger." These inspiring 
words of Sri Krishna lay down in an wnequi- 
vocal terms the ‘Why’ and "How" of performing 
our duties: Every action is to be done not only 
without desite for its fruit, but with the object 
of sacrifice to the Supreme. Man bas to become 
co-worker with the Deity, Himself. Once in 
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the course of bis long journey to his destined 
geal he did action with fruit as motive. Then 


he learns to do it-for mankind ; next he learns 


to do it for duty's sake; renouncing every frivit 
aml taking every thing asthe same. Lastly he 
learus to do it with sacrifice as object, and 
every action becomes an act of Worship, an act 


of a trim Kanna-Yogin. Enough has been 
written to prove that Carlyle's teaching and 
philosophy bhecowe more intelligible and clear 
if they are studied in the light of Indian philo- 
sophy which has yet to shed iore light in order 
to salve many of the riddles of Hfs which are 
engaging the thought of Western students and 


of homage to the Supreme. ‘Tis is the path thinkers, 
a 
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By Roperr Sencourr. 


In 172: the Companys’ Court of Directors was 
üralhy examining for a commission a boy of 
Westerkirk in Eskdale who was not more than 
twelve years old. "Why, my little mon” ong 
of theni asked him “what would you do if you 
Were to meet Hyder Ali?" 

~f would. oot with my sword and cut off his 


heid." This nuswer began the Indian career 
of Sir John Malkolm, the writer whose 


biography ‘of Clive occasioned Macanlay’s essay, 
whose political judgements show so much 
acumen in his political history of Indis, and 
who finally teturned irom India Mountstuart 
Elphinstonc's successor as Governor of Bombay . 

His father had failed in speculations and was 
thus forced to send his ypimgest san out so early 
into the world. ‘Noo Jock, my ton, be sure 
when ye are awa'ye käin your beid, and keep 
your face clean ;-if ye dunna yo'l just be sent 
hime agen, the boy's nurse had ssid as she 
Started him for: London- ‘Tut, woman' he 
had atiswered, “ye're aye se feared : Vell See 
IF I fure away among strangers, I'll just do 
well enpigh." In a brilliant Indian career he 
made good his boast, In 1811 he published his 
political history, a. year after im a political 
mission he had introdnced potatoes into Persia; 
He then wrote a History of Persia, which, how- 
ever, bears no reference io potatoes, After an 
this he returned to England, Oxford fave hitn 


honorary D. C. Land George TIT made him a 


K: C B. He became acquainted with Sir Walter 


Scott; he was already nn intimate friend of the 
Duke of Wellington. In 1816 he again safled for 


Iudia and when arrived comliucied « campaign 
agaitist the Pindaris and received further steps in 
honours and promotion. He returned to London 
it 2922 and made a considerable literary 
acquaintance, being intimate with Madame de 
Stadl, Humboldt, Schlegel, Whewell, Sedgwick 
amd Julius. Hare. He wrote his Skeiches in 
Persia, published in 1537, and his Deller to (he 
Duke of Welliaglon on the State of India, 
From 1837 to 1830 he wus Governor of Bombay, 
and ended his carcer in siding with Wellington. 
against the Reform Bill, He died im 18:13. 
Among his other works are The Government of 
India and A Memoir of Central India, —— 

Except Clive aud Hastings no British 
mlministrator has: displayed colossal energies 
successfully over so wide a field, As a soldier, 
sholar and a writer, he was extraordinari 
successinl.. "The range of his friendships shows 
that he did not owe bis fame alone to India. 
He was one of those few Anglo-Indians. who 
never censed to be at home in England. He 
lived on the largest, the most generous scale. 

The fiillness of his tife expressed) itself in his 
histories! — writings. Accurate by o 
attention to first-hand information, it owes its 
value ‘to Malcolm's Wasp of dife asa whole. 
Maleolm was an admirer of Burke whom he 
described as “one of the wisest men and 
Rreatest orators that England ever boasted" + 
and he does not fail himself to attain both 
richness and elevation of style. Behind his 
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man is ever present. His work is not only a 
history: it is a collection of brilliant essays by 
an informed, active and sympathetic mind. (1) 
Mountstuart Elphinstone arrived in Calcutta 
in i796, when Sir John Shore was Governor 
General, ang did io produce his famous history 
until after forty-five years" further study of 
India. In that time he made on extensive 
survey of India and the people, am rose us 
Governor of Bombay to the head of an adminis- 
tration. Books and sport alike fascinated him. 
He preface] his reading of Orme's Fndostan and 
Tinne's Memoirs with Kabir and cL with 


contimiotaly in Indis. After two —— ‘travel, 
mostiy on the shores of the Mediterranean, he 
settle] down in Lomlon, not however without 
some retiris to Maly to write his history. His 
‘aim was not to displace the clahorate work of 
Mill; but to give a history, not too long to read, 
which should explain India from the present 
day point of view. India, as Elphinstone knew 
it intimately and ‘thoroughly, comes up again in 
full and pregnant, but never pictnresquc, des 

cription. He was a simple Scot, in mo sense a 
lover of the purple. His work was for long the 
standard ne; expecially for: those who studied, 


Colonel Mark Wilks was ene F the first 
British Historians to make researches omong 
local documents for the history of India. But 
IF we think of him 5s a mere researcher, we 
shall have very little idea either of Whe Colonel 





or his history, His life was passod in diplomatic: 


missions of high importance, and it was he who 
was: Governor of St. Helens when General 
Bonaparte arrived there, thongh before Jong. he 
had to give way to Lowe. "The most active and 
universal genius of the time respected Wilks’ 
attainments, Napoleon and Wilks constantly 
conversed through the medium of an inter- 
preter, and so stimmlating wns the historian that 
om oone occasion “Bonaparte became animated 
to excess, amd appeared almost a supernatiiral 
heing. “(ai The dethroned Emperor evidently 
mnpreerated his Governor, (3) who seas then 5 fal! 
mud hsndsome man, with white hair and with 


manners as courtly and impressive as his 





(1) The nricle on Maloottn ty J. A. Hamilton in 
the Thictionary of National Wocraphy ie maf, either in 
üccurace or im selection of matter, np to the standard 
of the Dictionary. 

(2) Colonet Wilk, aig p. s. Lilian 
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appearance. Together th u chemistry, 
education, AER. iden and naturally 
not least, India. 

Wilks lud lived there for thirty years, It 
was one of the special gifts he enjoyed from 
fortune that he was intended first to bè a 
clergyman, for he thus received a classical edu- 
cation. which chastened and pointed his English 
style; he early attracted attention as an officer 
in the Company's service, and had almost 
always ma staff or a political appointment. 
Indeed his whole career eminently fitted him for 
the delicate post at St. Helena which he was 
not allowed to retain. He was Military Secre 
tary to two Governors and one Commander-in- 
Chief, and his last appointment in India was a5 
Resident of Mysore. It was in this post that he 
collected the materials for his famous book, 
Historical Sketches of the South India im am 
altempt to trace the History oí Mysore. ‘This 
was described by Sir James Mackintosh, the 
anthor of Vindiciae Gallicae, who lived 5ottie: 
years in India, as ‘the first example of a book Ott 
Indian history fonnded on. a critical examin- 
tion of testimony and probability, and from 
which the absurdities of fable and etymology 
are banished,’ That is one sort of praise and 
italeserves ft, bat it might be allded that. the 
style is lively and direct, with the cighteenth 
century dignity in it. Tt is still in the John- 
sonian tradition and is am excellent example of 
it. It is in every way an admirable work. It 
traced the history of Mysore from very eariy 
times, but the greater part of it is given to 
the times of Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan, which 
he survevs nus contemporary history with the 
graphic directness. of an eye-witness. The best 
passage js thè comparison of Hyder and Tippu 
with which he concindes his work. In its 
vivid contrasts, its detailed exactness, it» order 
and logic, its depth of insight and its sweeping 
eomprehensiveness, it fs a masterpiece among 
the historic Sheracteriantinns of our language. 


"AN fis DeGincee uÉ Mb V ARE ELA 
considerable time after ther connection with 
the British Government, under the administro- 
tion of Captain Todd, whose name appears to. 
be held in a degree of affection and respect) hy 
all the upper and middle classes of society highly 
honorable to him, and sufficient to resene these 
poor people from the often repeated charge of 
ingratitude. Here and in our — sunbaequent 
stages, We were contimusly askel by the 
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Cutwals, &c., after ‘Todd Sahib'; whether 
his health was Letter since be returned to 
England, and whether there was any chance of 
their seeing him again? On being told that it 
was not likely, they all expressed much regret, 
shying that the country had never known quict 
il he came among them, end that everybody, 
whether rich or poor, except thieves and 
Pindaris, loved bhim."’(4) Such is the great 
Bishop's account of the author of Kajasthan.(5) 
Tod's Jong romantic: book is the labour of his 
love; a record of the highest value. A passionate 
interest in the stories and the life of. Rajputana 
qaises his long researches to an almost poetic 
standard. Tod's Rajasthan is one of the most 
thorough of all histories dealing with India. 
Full. and exact in detail, erudite, authoritative 
as it is, it yet reads more like a romance than 
the sober work of a scholar., Tod's studis 
were in fact so complete that they renew the 

whole life of Rajputuna.(6) The characters. of 
his history are introduced as though they were the 
personal acquaintances of the writer, and there 
is no change in the vividness of description 
between those chiefs ond princes of whom 
‘Tod writes as Political Agent and those whom 
he knows only as an historian. The book is 
‘still true of the Rajputs: their past is as real 
as the life to-day, and, if it is trne now, it 
was even more conspicuously true a hundred 
years ngo, when the influence of the West had 
hardly tonched them, ‘Tod was content. to live 
emong them almost as one of themselves, to 
ndopt the same traditions, to cultivate the same 
énthnsiasms, and gradually by personal inquiry, 
by the stir of local records and the reading 
of romparative history, to attain to m perfect 
acqunintance with the whole held af his work. 
So thorough an intimacy with the Indian world 
was hardly favoured in those days—(Ted him- 
self says "Englishmen in the East, sa everv- 
where, undervalue everything not national. 
They have been acctstomed to conquest, not 
reverses. though ít is only by studying the 
character of those around them that the intter 
ean be averted.'"]—mnot the least fascinating 
part of his volumes is the personal narrative in 
which he describes his travels through Rajpu- 
tuna. 

He begins the Annals: and Antiquities oj 


(1) Weher LI, 455 

(2) Dedicated to eg IV. Ve. L 1835; VaL II, 
"4a. 

(6) Intraduction. Page xix: ‘The moral 


effect 
ef tietory depends on the sympathy it. excites" 


Rajasthan with an abstruse genealogy of | the 
Rajput tribes and a short geographical sketch 
af the country they inbabit; And he completes 
cach of the two portions of his work with an 
claborate and suggestive analogy between the 
life of the Rajputs und that of thè Scythians 
and the tribes of Scandinavia: likewise thr 
affinity between the mythology of India, Greece 
and Egypt. Memorizing all the remarkable 
scenes of his travels, he bezins his history by 
writing out a thesis which had long appealed 
to hint: the resemblance between the martial 
system of Rajput society and the Feudal system 
of Europe as described in Hallam’s History ej 
the Middle Ages. That he could develop two 
such. theses us these in the paucity of conelu- 
sions and even of investigations of roo yedrs 
ago, proves the evidence of his learning as well 
as the sweep of his originality. It is indeed 
greatly owitig to the breadth of his reading that 
his book makes such attractive ding. 
Familiar not only with Herodotus and "indeed 
the classics in general of India, Greece and 
Rome, but with Montesquien, Hume, Johnson, 
Millar ard Gibbon, he loved also French and 
English poetry, and his mind rings with the. 
lines of Racine and Byron, Shakespeare and the 
Hible, and perhaps most of all of Milton. 


As to style he has a certain formality, far 
Tod's imagination was so active that he never 
disregarded literary effect, and his narrative 
moves with the plittering state of an Indian 
procession, perhaps nowhere more impressive 
thun in his account of the inmolation of Krishna 
Kumari Bai, “the lovely object of the rivalry for. 
whose hand assembled under the banner of her 
suitors Nigmut Sing of Jeipoor and Raja Matt 
of Marwar, not only. all the native chivalry but 
all the predatory. powers. of India ; and who like 
Helen of old involved in destruction her own: 
and rival houses. Sprung from the noblest 
blood of Hind, she added beauty of face and 
person fo anh engaging demeanour, and was justly 
proclaimed “the Flower of Rajasthan. When 
the Roman father pierced the bosom of the dis- 
honoured Virginia, appeased virtue applauded 
the deed. When Iphigenia was led tà the 
sacrificial altar, the salvation of her country 
yielded a noble consolation. "The votive victim 
of Teptha's success had the triumph of her 
father's fame to sustain his imagination, and in 
the meckness of her sufferings we have the beat 
parallel to the sacrifice of the lovely Krishna." 

Mewar (Marwar, or Merwara, now more 
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getierally known as Udaipur), Bikaner, 
Jaisalmer, Amber (the ancient capital of what 
is now Jaipuri, Bundi and Eoth eaeh im tum 
occupy Tad us a chronicler, but his history of 
Mewar was much fuller than the others. He 


intended it asa gencral example of the Rajput. 


states, abd developed accordingly each matter 
that attracted his attention, and adds to the 
nunals six chapters on the Festivals and 
Customs of Mewar. (7) 
*w * è $ 

James Grant Duf, author of the History of 
the Makratlas, was a friend of Eldred Pottinger 
and o. protege of Mountstuart Elphinstone, who 
describes hum as "a man of much ability, and 
what is: more much good sense," and who 
entrusted him with the administration of Satara. 
Ther, among the Mahrattas, he diligently 
colleeted. from -state papers, and by access to 
temple and family archives, and by personal 
acquaintance with the chiefs, the materials for 
his History, which came out in 2828, Grant 
Duf spared neither labour nor expense in 
amassing his materials, Much of his book was 
written in India and corrected by the best 
authorities available, Manuscripts as large as 
his whole work were translated expressly for it. 
Hut thorough, painstaking, accurate as the 
work was, and on a romantic subject, its style 
never grips the reader's mind.. His treatment 
does not turn his sibject into literature, as that 
nf "Tod and Cunningham: be speaks of this with 
characteristic directness: “ZT am very 
sensible," he savsin hs preface, "that I appear 
before the public under great disadvantages, as, 
indeed, everyone must do, who having quitted 
school nt sixteen, lms been constantly occupied 
neatly nine-tenths of the next twenty-one 
years of his life in the most-active duties of the 
civil or military services of India ; for, however 
well sucha Hfe may fit us for acquiring pome 
kinds of information, it is in other respects ill 
cileulated for preparing ws for the task a 
historians’; yet some one, he argued, 
make a beginning. And in any cose with iden 
Ititricate and confused materinla the most skil- 
fol writer must have been embarrassed. 

x LJ * i 





A writer so brilliant in his style that he falls 
not far behind Burke and Macaulay is Sir John 
Kave, He deserves to rank among the great 
historians: of the last century : but instead he 


t For his triendifitp with his cousin Waugh and 
the lattec’y death sce I, {h érg 
T 
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is almost forgotten, His name never flowered 
in the garden of literary fame, because his pro- 
ductions were those which literary men never 
cultivated: he wrote only of India. 


Kaye, who had been at Eton and Addis- 
combe, first went out to India in 1932 at the 
&ge of 13, ag a cadet in the Bengal Artillery. 
After nine years in the Anny, he devoted him- 
self to literature, aud in 1844. started the 
Calewiia Review, which still survives. A year 
later he returned to England to devote himself 
to writing episodes in the history of Britisn 
administration, which, though he succeeded 
John Stuart Mill in 1558 as Secretary of the 
Political and Secret Department of the India 
Office, he continued till within a few years of 
his death fn 1875. 


Besides constant contributions to the 
Caleulia Review and other periodicals, he 
published A History of the War. in Afghanistan, 
a history of the Admintstralion of the East 
India Company, a Life of Lerd Metcalfe, a 
Life of Tucker, a Life of Sir John Malcolm, 
and edited Buckle's Memoirs of the Bengal 
Artillery, Tucker's Memoriale ef Indian 
Government, and the Autobiography of Cornelia 
Knight, but His best work js his Christianity 
in India and his History of the Sepoy War, as 
he called the Mutiny. It came out in three 
volumes between r354 and 1876. 


Kaye was & well read man, especially in the 
Bible, and the clevating infivence of his reading 
is ove of the secrets of the distinction of his own 
style. He understood also the effective manage 
ment of contrasts. He arranged and balanced 
his facts till they made not only an accurate, 
but a graphic story. Undoubtedly he had care 
fully studied his Macaulay ; but his are mellower 
ani) jess obvious effects, Te had learnt the 
timeless secret of writing literature, not by 
mere imitation, but by thinking with that rarity 
of vigour which raises avery impress of the 


writer's mind above commonplace effects. In 


the iitimacy of His character sketches, in the 
picturesqueness of the scenes he describes, in 
the nobility and profundity. of his personal 
reflections, Kaye is stil) worthy of the thoughtful 
attention of all Englishmen who take an interest 
im India. There is much that is suggestive dn 
the following passage on the Bengal sepoy. (8) 
“Tt was not to be said that the Sepoy was a 


@) Ch. V. p. på 
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tufhan because he hal done some ruffanly 
deeds, 

“He wi, indeed, altogether a paradox. He 
was made up of inconsistencies and contradic 
tions: In his character, qualities so adverse as 
to be irreconcilable: with each other, met 
together and embraced. He was simple and yet 
desiguing ; credulous snd easily deceived by 
others, und yet obstinately tenacious of his own 
in-bred convictions ; now docile as a child, and 
now hard and immovabie in the stubbornness. of 
his manhood. Abstetnious and yet self-indul- 
gent, calm and yet impetuous, gentle and yet 
cruel; he was indolent even to lunguor in his 
daily tite, and yet capable of being roused to 
acts of the most desperate energy. Sometimes 
sportive and sometimes sullen, he was easily 
elevated and easily depressed ; but he was for 
the most part of a cheerful nature, and if you 
came siddenly upon him in the Lines, you were 
more likely to see him with a broad grin upon 
his face than with any expression of mioroseness 
or discontent: But, hiphhearted as was his 
general temperament, he would sometimes brood 
over imaginary wrongs, and when a delusion 
once entered his soul, it clung to it with the 
subtle malevolence of an ineradicable poison: 

“And this, ns we now understand the matter, 
was the wnost dangerous feature of his character 
For his gentler, more genial qualities sparkled 


upon the surface anid: Were more generally 


appreciated, whilst all the harsher and more 
forbidding traits lay dark and disguised, and 
were not discernible in our ordinary intercourse 
with him. ‘There was outwardly indeed very 
much .to rivet the confidence of the European 
officer and very little to disturb it, It is true 
that if we reasoned about that, it did not seem 
altogether reasonable to expect from. the sepoy 
anv strong affection for the alien who had 
usurped all the. high places- in the Army and 
who kept him down in the dead level of the 
dust. But Englishmen never reason abont their 
position in the midst of a community of 
strangers ; they take their popularity for granted 
and look for homage as a thing. of course. And 
that homage was yielded to the British officer, 
not for his own sake, for the <sepoy hated his 
colour und his creed, his unclean. ways and his 
domineering manners ; but because he was an 
‘embodiment of success. Tt was one of the many 
‘inconsistencies of which I haye spoken, that 
though teastfal and vainglorions beyond all 
example, the native soldier of India inwardly 
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acknowledged that he owed to the English 
officer the aliment which fed his passion for 
glory and sustained his: military pride. This, 
indeed, was the link which hound ¢lass to class, 
and resisted the dissolving power of many 
adverse influences: It was this that moved the 
sepoy te light op the tomb of his old coni- 
taming officer; it was this that moved the 
Veteran to zalite the picture of the general 
under whom he had fought. But there was 8 
show also of other and gentler feelings, and there 
were instances of strong personal attachment, 
of unsurpassed fidelity and devotion manifested 
in acts of charity and love. You might see the 
Sepoy of many fights, watchinl and tender as a 
woman, beside the sick bed of the English 
officer, or playing with the pale faced children 
beneath the verandal of his Captain's bungalow, 
There was not an English gentlewoman in the 
country who did not feel meastrcléss security 
in the thought that a guard of sepoys watched 
her house, or who would not have travelled, 
under such an escort, across the whole length 
and breadth of the land. What was lurking 
beneath the [air surface we knew not" — — 

Here then is on example of Kaye's art, for 
the true historian is mn artist. Here ja one of 
the passages which even in a literary history we 
read with interest. It is only one coin of a 
great treasury. 

Kaye's work was later completed by Colonel 
Afalleson, who retired in 1872 after being 
guardian to the young Maharajah of Mysore, 
Before his retirement he had shown considerable 
literary ability in his Hislory of the French in 
india, though later researches have altered its. 
value as history. His first work to attract 
attention was the Red Pamphlet or The Mutiny 
of the Bengal Army, which acented Lord 
Dalhousie and his policy for being responsible 
for the Mutiny. Malleson wrote well; he is 
always interesting ; but he was not sufficiently 
close to original documents, nor sufficiently free 
from bias, to make an historian sufficiently 
authoritative for the standards of the present 
day, 

* * . LI 


Sir Herbert Edwardes, who came Inte in the 
century into a more direct relntion to English 
Literature through the admiration of ‘Ruskin, 
who in A Kuight's Faith worked up a consider- 
able part of Edwardes’ own work originally 
published in 18st as A Year on the Punjab 
Frontier, ia one of those great figures which 
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under Dalhousie and Canning shine so bright in 
romance in this period of the history of British 
India : Havelock and John Nicholson, John and 
Henry Lawrence, even it we are to ignore 
Kavanagh, Skinner and Hodson, are a galaxy 
of heroes: ‘The Year is just a plain story af a 
tian who believed in himself and his work and 
was full of energy. It is not likely to find 
maty: readers nowadays i Edwardes’ connection 
with Anglo-Indian literature “was earlier than 
this. "Herbert Edwards (sic) made his mark" 
says an old copy of the Calcula. Review “as a 
(sic) of the Brahminee Bull Letters in the Delhi 
Gazella lo Edwardes, who was Dorn in- 1510, 
wrote these papers im his esrly twenties, soon 
after his arrival in India. Their: bold political 
opinions and clear high-spirited style attracted 
the attention of Henry Lawrence, then Resident 
in. Nepal, and of Sir Hugh Gough, who made 
Edwardes his A. D. C. In this post he was 
present at the Battle of Sobraon so vividly des- 
cribed Ky W. D. Arnold in his autobiographical 
novel And the two young men could hardly 
have failed to have noticed each other. Indeed 
when we consider the character not only of 
Edwardes but of Outram and “Havelock, of 
Nicholson and the Lawrences, and of their con- 
temporary Kaye, all bear so markedly the 
impress of their religion that it seems most 
curious that Arnold should have given such an 
unrelieved picture of British vicionsness. Tt. is 
a more distant exhibition of the struggle which 
Wesley and then Simeon, and then Newman, 
Keble and Pusey waged not unsuccessfully 
against the vile habits and thoughts which we 
must admit had become so general in England 
by the ending of the 18th century, among the 
people who did not leave their direct impress 
upon literature or history. 
4 à ^ * 


The great systematic History of British India 
is that of James Mill. ‘This laborious work was 
written, as is well-known, by the son of a 
Forfarshire shoemaker, who having scraped 
together an education aml become the father of 
a large family, looked out to find some means 
by which he might attract enough attention to 
provide for them. It is therefore the successful 
project of an ambitious but dour mat, wlio 
lengthened the three yeura he had contemplated 
to ton rather than #scrifice: thoroughness in the 
accomplishment of an enormous paak- Mill was 
ecient 2a ee mt i 


i nobi ix Hoban J  qQannn 
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radical und had no prejudices in favour of the 
Company. Macaulay said that tus jack of 
sympathy with Clive marred a valuable work. 
But he did not fail to attract the attention of 
the Company. He was immediately given 4 
post at £Boo a vear which in the course of years 
rose to 2,000, But work done in this way, 
however thorough, must have some deficiencies, 
Macaulay said that “Mr, Mill's book, though it 


has undoubtedly great and rare merit, is mot 
sufficiently animated and picturesque to attraet ract 


those. who read for amusement’; it might be 
added in these days that it is not short enough 
to. recommend itself ta. those who fread for 
examinations und not sympathetic enough for 
real] students of India. It lacks the different 
qualities which recommend the work of Ormie-or 
of Wilks ar of Ted or of Grant Duf or of Ciim- 
ningham. And for all its thoronghness, and its 
clear style, and its comprehensivencss, it is less 
nnd less likely ever to be removed ftom the 
library shelf. It was = masterpiece of industry, 
appreciated by att age which was more-leistred 
and more industriows than this: but it has none 


of the appeal of great literature. The writing: 


of history has changed: we live in days pro- 
vided for by the photographic nicety of Mr. 


Henry Dodwell on the one side and the exquisite. 


flippancy of Mr: Lytton Strachey on the other, 
‘There is nlas no exquisite flippancy in Mill. 
He has another object ; to be vigorots, straight- 
forward ond conscientious. “My whole life 
sov a a “he himself wrote in his introduc- 
tion "I may without seruple pronounce 8. 
laborious one.”” And he prefixed to his History 
a quotation from the Advancement of Learning : 
Hoc autem, presse et distinete | excutiamur, 


sermone quodam activo et masculo, musquam 


digrediendo, wil ampificanda. 


He had had two courses before him which. 
make nr easy way to reputation: one was tt 


champion a particular and powerful party, 
whose applause would carry the general opinion 
with it: the other te be milk and water: either 
to bring forward a train of sentimental com- 
monplaces, or by 1 proper command of plausible: 
language, and by keeping to vagne and general. 
phrases, so to compromise between conflicting: 
views is to gain the applause of both. These 
courses did not recommend themselves to the 
rim, toiling, patient Benthnmite, He trie to 
be impartial, but to be exact. "T believe there 
is no point” he wrote ‘of great importance in 


the History of India which the evidence T have 
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addnced is not sufficient to determine." Even 
that was too much to claim. But the work has 
"great amd rare merit" nli the same, His work 
was afterwards carried on in a new edition by 
Professor Wilson, 

a * à á 

Nowhere in the literature of Anglo-Indin is 
a higher level attained than in Cunnitigliam’s 
History of the Sikhs. Cunningham, who. was 
an officer in the Army, was appointed assistant 
to Colonel Wade, the political agent at Ludhiana 
in the Punjab in 1837 when Maceaulny was still 
in Indis, and thns lived among the Sitch peopie 
for eight important years of their fina] transac- 
tions with the British Government, and in the 
succeeding four vears which he completed -at 
Bhopal he realized the project of writing their 
history from the beritning to that time. Tt 
was in itself a striking story. At the time when 
the ferment of Europe was remoulding northern 
minds along the novel lines of the Reformation, 
Gury Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, 
initiated his movement of virile refarm aman 
the Hindus ani Moslems of the Punjab. It 
combined à lofty apprecintion of the Supreme 
Being as the One and the Eternal, with the 
inculcation of a noble moral system for those 
who would rely on the diepensation of Divine 
Grace. This system was systematicall ¥ developed 
by the successive Gurus. culminating in the 
work of the tenth Guru, Govind Singh, who was 
kiled in 1708 on the banks of the Godavari 
rver. On Nanak's broad basis of religious and 
moral ptrity, lis various successors  huul 
gradually developed a religion wider than why 
qtticticl or ascetic system—a religion which had 
a written tule of conduct and n civil organizs- 
tion, a military system and a distinct political 
existence. This virile and Carefully organized 
body gradually rose in power as the Mogul 
Empire declined, until at the beginning. of the 
Toth century the famous Ranjit Singh, after a 
Movement towards alliance with the English, 
attained a powerful and extended empire, 

In the Inter years of Ranjit Singh @ woman 
rose to one of those positions: of power which 
the Indian system of female constraint en 
cCourages rather than diminishes. This was hia 
mother-in-law Bibi Chandra Kaur. There was 
no ambition and ne intrigue which was beyond 
the capacities of this extraordinary woman 
She so arranged matters that no one knew 
whether the heirs were the sons of Ranjit Singh 
er whether they were not imported into the 
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palace from the hovel of a carpenter, Por 
twenty years after the Rajah’s death, ‘the 
suuggles continded and at the end of that time 
commenced the war with the Hritish which led 
to the final subjugation of the Sikh power, a 
war in. which Cunningham himself took part 
and his account of which is the soldier's own 
contribution to England's epie-pros. 

He was a brilliant historian. "To am atten- 
tive study of original documents, to the skilled 
observation of a traveller, to the personal. irm- 
pression of the eye-witness, and to an intimate 
direct knowledge of the Sikh people, he added 
wide rending and à gift 


use of names, of contrasta, of historic instances, 
enables him to rise to a | | 
uot a less majestic eloquence. There is the 


ampler ting of earlicr and more stately ages of 


prose in his sentences, "'Gowind' te writés, 
“was killed in 1768 at Nudeeh on the banks of 
the Godavary, He was in his forty-cighth year, 
and if it be thought by any that his: obscure 
end belied the promise of his whole life, it 


‘Should be remembered that 


The hand of man 
Is but a lardy servant of the brain, 
And follows, with itt leaden diligence, 
The fiery steps of faney ; 
that when Mahomet was a faritive from Mecca, 
the lance of an Arib might have changed the 
hisory of the world; and that the Achilles of 


poetry, the reflection of truth, left "Troy um- 
taken. The ford of the myrmidons, destined 


to a short life and immortal glory, tet with an 


end almost as base as that which he dreaded 
when struggling with Simois and Scamander , 
and ‘the heroic Richard, of eastern and western 
fame, whose whole sou) was bent upon the 
deliveratice of Jerpaslem, veiled his face in 
shame ntl sorrow that (joda lioly city. should 
be left in the possession of infidels: he world 
not behold: that whieh he contd ne redeem, 
and he descended from the Mount tn retire to 
captivity and a premature grave, Success is 
this not always the measure of grentness,!* 


This is. an example of Cunningham's more 


formal historic style, modelled on the 18th 
century, Gibbon, whom he quotes, was 
doubtless in Cunningham's mind when he 
wrote it. He went back past Macaulay to 
Macaulay's own models, Gibbon and Johnson, 


of style borrowed 
perhaps from Macaulay and at its best not un 
equal to Macauliy’s best, "The same skilfül 


more conventional but 


7» 


who had given their stamp to Charles Grant. 
He rises ta a sublime effect in his solemn picture 
of the battle of Sobraon, elevating and elaborat- 
ing his impressions fo a passage of Milton's 
vàgue grandeur: ‘The English batteries 
opened at sunrise, and for upwards of thréc 
hotrs aft incessant play of artillery was kept 
up upon the general mass of the enemy, The 
round shot exploded tumbrels, or dashed heaps 
of sand into the air; the hollow shells cast 
their fatal contents fully before them, atid the 
devilish .rockets- sprang aloft with fury to fall 
hissing: amid a flood of men; hut all was iu 
vain, the Sikhs stood unappalled and "fash for 
flash returned and fire for fire." The field was 
resplendent with embattled warriors, one 
nioment buried in volumes of sulphurous smoke, 
ami another brightly apparent amid the 
splendor of burning brass end the piercing 
raya of polished steel. The roar and loud 
reverberation of the ponderous ordnance added 
to the impressive interest of the scene, and fell 
gratefully upon the ear of the intent and 
enduring soldier, And then it dawned upon 
the army that mo cannonade can wim a battle, 
and that the decision would depend upon the 
close movement of the infantry. These charged 
over the Sikh rampart and captured the cannon. 

“The Sikhs however still fought with 
courage and resolution, and at m furlong's 
distance rallied and returned to the charge 
The battle raged back and forwards, but 
gradually the Sikh entrenchments were over- 
come and only single batteries held ont. Along 
the stronger half of the battlements, and for 
the period of half-un-hour, the conflict raged 





sublime in all its terrors. The parapets were. 


sprinkle! with blood from end to end, the 
trenches were filled with the dead and dying 
Amid the deafening roar of cannon, ani the 
multitudinous fire of musketry, the shouts of 
triumph or scorn were yet heard, and the Aash- 
ing of innumerable swords was yet visible; or 
fran time to time explating magazines of 
powder threw bursting shells and beams of woo! 
arm] hanks of earth high sbove the agitated sen 
of smoke nnd flame, which enveloped the host 
of combatants, and for a: moment arrested the 
attention amid all the din and tumult of the 
tremondotia conflict. But gradually — each 
defensible position was captured, nnd the 
enemy wns pressed towards the scarcely ford- 
able river; yet although assailed on either side 
by squadrons of horse and battalions of foot, 
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no Sikh offered to submit, and. no disciple of 
Govind asked. for quarter, " 

Mor Jess impressive is the passage which 
xpresscs Cunningham's final clucidstion of 
rolé in India: it was no ficht of 
Cunningham's view (hough 
Pritam is a 





Britain" = 
patriotic rhetoric. 
enthusinstic was acutely critical. 
power which in its discipline and its unity, imn 


its vastness. antl intellicence, transcends 
the ancient dynasties of the orient and “emu: 
lates the magnificent prototype of Rome" 
But when all is said it is hut superficial; it is 
not fonnded on the gratitude or predilection af 
the people: and poor is that dominion which 
does not benefit, the faith and minds of its 
subjects from generation to generation, Tt is 
a fallacy, thought Cenningham, to pretend that 
Britain has «won the heart of India; the Indians 
scquiesce in, but they chafe at, her rule, Her 
task is still to seize upon "the essential prin- 
ciples of that elerient which disturhs her mul- 
Htudes of Indian snbjects and imbne tha 
mental agitation with new qualities of beneficent 


"fertility," which may give ar impulse- and a 


direction to a freer and sincerer government, to 
a life of light and truth, 

Whether these sentoments were more than 
British Government conid be expected to 
tolerate, whether Cunningham's. revelations of 
the British intrigues with the Sikh leaders were” 
considered too damaging, the immediate result 
of the publication of his hook was that he was 
arbitrarily removed from his appointment at 
Bhopal, and sent hack to regimental duty om 
abont a quarter of bis pav: His ‘fomily con: 
nections (for he was the son o£ Allan Cunning- 
ham and a brother became a general), this 
brilliant *outh, his unimpaired successes: nvailed: 
him nothing. He published ro complaint, but 
for him life had lost ita sweetness, and a year 
or two later, though hardly over forty, hie. died. 
Wien this was the fate of one of Britain's great 
soldier historians, it stiggests that the changes 
which fesulted from the Mutiny were worth 
some cost to bring t abont. 

* 

Sir uie Pastis brought out a life of 
Mahomet itr the venr of the Mutiny: Iisa 
well-written. and scholarly work, carrying on 
the tradition which in the time of Warren 
Hastings established a bond af learning between 
Europe and Indis. ‘This work, however, wne 
n link with the missionarics theottigh the famotis 
Dr, Pfander, st whose suggestion it was 
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written. Innis has a vivid historic style and 
made real the holy places of Arabia, the 
dramatic personality of the Prophet and the 
History of Islam to the year of the Flejira in a 
‘way that they had never been done before. The 
book was studied by Burton and guided him jn 
lis ‘secret pilgrimage to El Medina and Mecca. 
In spite of tts Christian bias, it was the first 
great study of the life of Mahomet since those 
of Gagnier and Sale: It explains Islam in tite 
‘tens of Christianity and states the case against 
Mahomet ns it proceeds. Tt is still a. standard 
work. It was not completed until 1561; In 
later years Innis further developed ‘his. study 
of Islam. 
* E * * 

Horace Havman Wilson, the stccessor of 
Halhed, Jones, Wilkins and Colebrooke ‘as an 
orientalist, bezan his career at Caleutts in 1808 
under John Leyden. His ‘inspiration came 
from "'the example and inspiration of Sir 
Wiliam. Jones and he dedicated his first 
leisure 1n India to the study of Sanskrit. After 
his return from India, he became in 1833 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit in. Oxford, and 
afterwards succeeded Wilkins as Librarian to 
the Company. His great work, published in 
1826 and 1827, was the T'healre of the Hindus, 
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This work, which guve specimens of the Indian 
drama, was mude very near to Wilson hy his 
own keenness as an netop, and it is more than 
a coincidence that his wife was o grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Siddons. In later life he 
published lectures on the Religious and Philo. 
sophical Systems of the Hindus, and edited and 
continued Mill's British India, and his collec- 
tion still forms: a. very important part of the 
Sanskrit MSS in the Bodleiarn, 


* a = = 


Sir Henry Mists Elliot, who had heen a 
scholar of Winchester and who was taken into 
the East India Company's service as the frst 
of the competition-wallahs to pass an open 
examination for an immedigte post, collected 
material for two magnificent works which were 
published by competent scholars after his early 
death. His History of India as told by ily own 
Historians, a magnificent work, carries out the 
iden suggested by Raymond's Seir-nl-Mutagherin 
and Brigg's Ferishta, and establishes a sure 
foundation for tle history of the Mohammedan 
period. His: other great research work was 
Memoirs of the History, Folklore, and. Distri- 
bution of the Races of the North West Provinces 
published in two volumes in. 1869. 


IMPRESSIONS OF TRAVANCORE, 


By Mr. N, K, VENKATESWARAN, B.A. 


1. The Garden City. 


Trivandrum, the picturesque ‘capital of 
pretty Travancore, is a nice city straggling on 
a gnaürled streteh of earth; on the west coast not 
far from the apex of the peninsula. On the 
s$ca-shore the wild waves ululate: their vain 
energies in angry impotence, Close by lies 
the quiet city lolling in dreamy repose. 

In one respect Trivandrum has an üttraction 
all ita own. Tt rs literally baried in a luxuri- 
ance of vegetation. [ts pinzras and public 
offices, its palaces and pagodas are swathed in 
quilts of eushiony green. Ascend one of its 


little hills that tise everywhere about the town, 
crowned with calm villas and sentinelled hy 
casuarinna frees, and the straggling city that 
rises up and down the utidulationg is seen 
embedded amidst a bizzare wealth of plant life 
fascinatingly foreign to urban districts. Man 
here lives in friendly ntighbourliness with 
nature and dees not seem impelled to rattle 
his sabre of science to fight and conquer her. 
This is a happy spot bathed’ with the sweet 
suggestion of rest, and nature his laid on it 
her silken senrf to induce in its inhabitants the 
unctuous hypnosis of happiness. This is a 
city of gardens quickened with a touch of 
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romance und to view it from the hill-top and 
to see tbe bounding silver of the sea right away 
across (he green affords a pleasure as rare As 
it is great, But with jealous obscurity the city 
suards iis attractions against the hungry tourist 
in search of holiday. 

Trivandrum is, moreover, a sacred city and 
its principal pagoda, the holy abode “cf Sn 
Padinanabhaswamy (Maha-Vishnu) attracts the 
pious quigrim from far and near. The temple 
has an interesting legendary origin. It dates 
hack to that blessed time when man and god 
lived in close conmmtine: 

One finc morning in that far away age, the 
famous Vilvamangalam Swamyar, the favoured 
of Vishnu and the father of several shrines 1 
Kerala, uüwittingly gave umbrage to his deity 
ina huf and the latter kaving his devotee in 
the lurch betook himself to the forest of 
Ananilankadu, the present site of the city, iti 
high dudgeon. The distressed saint alter 
months of wearisome wanderings came up with 
the Lord in the heart of ‘the forest and mads 
amends for his misconduct by fervid propitia- 
tions. ‘The spot where the mecting took place 
in course of time became the Trivandrum shrine 
within which Kes Vishnu with his four arms 
in all the splendour of ‘his high position. 
Gradually a city crept into the forest and to-day 
all the appurtenances of civilization: also have 
wormed themselves in. Thot is the story of 
Trivandrum shorn of details. 


: The Country. 


Within this beautiful city resides the ruling 
dynasty of ‘Travancore. No royal house of 
modern times has pretensions to a heritage as 
unciemt as that of the sovereigns of Travancore. 
But not only do they come of a Hne as ilustri- 
ous às itis old but rules.a country the “finest” 
in Indian which suecessfully guarded its in- 
dependence through the long procession of 
tronblons centuries. 

When the rich plains of North India teen- 
ing with a profific people were from time to 
time submerged under the food of invasion and 
conquest by successive Swarms of foreign 
adventurers, the great Parasurama to whose 
wondross powers Kerala owes. its existence 
commnanded the hoary hills of the Western 
Ghats to miount guard om the castern frontier 
of Travancore, à long array of gaunt sentinels— 
and the sea on the west keeps howling its ur- 
censing intimidations to intending invaders 
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from that side. Thus protected by Nature's 
sleepless guardians, the beautiful backwaters of 
Travancore that weave ito the land with 
cxquisite charm lié quietiv ‘smiling, rippling, 
with never a frown on their faces. "The 
cocoanut trees that line the shores of these 
tame lagoons in multitudinous groves give a 
contented people the just needs of life with 
Everywhere in this 
secluded nook «so richiy inlaid with the 
ornaments of nature there is a deep suggestion 
af peace and plenty, of calm and contentment, 
just enough and no more, 

To-day the old sentinels, the hills and the 
sca, stand as of yore but their glory is gone. 
‘Today they scem to weep bitter teara like 
superannusted fhlunkeys whose services are mot 
needed in a science-tidden age. Railways 
pierce the hills and super-planes annihilate the 
sa and the old order having outlived their 
utility stand saving reluctant farewell to the 
services that they had been rendering since the 
dawn of creation. Ve, immortal care-takers 
your time is wp. Science has no use for Ye! 

Still Travancore bears the marks of its 
dricient charms and although rude voices break 
out occasionally here and there with the 
epidemic infection of modern restiveness, it 
even now enjoys the intimations of a happier 
life than is to be found in many places else- 
where. The charm is fast wearing off but it i 









still there, thanks to the slow pace of change. 


3. The Royal House. 


The mnker of modern Travancore, which in 
urea is nbout a fourth of the size of Mysore or 
nr Eighth of that of England and Wales, is: 
Maharaja Martands Varma who takes rane 





statesmen, He was a king of whom any 


people might be proud, and he packed the a9 
vears of his reign from 1720—1758 with great 
achievements and far-seeing policy. His nd- 
miring descendant, the talented Visakham 
Thirunal who ruled the country from. 1886— 
1585 words his tribute to his illustrions ancestor 
thus, Raja Martands Varma succedded to a 
heritage as thorny as it was poor. The feeble 
rule of a series of his predecessors had fostered 
the greed of the surrounding chieftains and the 
turbulence of internal malcontents to such an 
extent that their kingdom was almost n mif- 
nomer and their authority littl more than a 
mockery. But Martenda Varma was one of 
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thes: whom the world produces but st ran: 
intervals. He was born to command and ty 
conquer. He had rhe: best o£ schooling—that of 
hardship. He had the best of teachers—foes. 
He was served by one of the ablest ministers." 
Truer words have seldom been written. 
Born in 1706, Maftanda Varma grew to boy- 
bood amidst the dark insecurity of a vanishing 
royal power. The Ettuvittil Pillamars, a sort 
of ieudal baronage were the de facto lords of 
the land and their trucwlent tyranny had 
plunged the kingdom into unspeakable anarchy, 
They were the same cruel '"'oever-kings'" who 
committed fhe abominable atrocity of drowning 
five out of tho six children of tlie unfortunate 
Umayamma Rani about 30 years earlier. 
These lawless chicftains were riddling the land 
with their depredations under the faint autho- 
riy of a weak sovereign when Martanda Varma 
their “‘heaven-born" slayer wes fast growing 
into courageous youth. When a boy of but 
fourteen, he  remaonstrated with his uncle 
‘against the pelicy of allowing the proud 
Pillamars to let loose their lawlessness over 
the country. “Let me have a finger in the 
pie’ he said “and see if I can't stay their 
hands." "Phe high spirited boy proceeded with 
precocious policy to check the defiant misdeeds 
of the dread tyrants und thus made himself 
the target for their. inveterate enmity. Simall 
wonder that the Prince on several occasions lad 
to efect his escape from them by the skin ot 
his teeth nnd that having been thus constantly 
expose] to the highest danger, he im later life 
proved more than à match to his unscrupulous 
enemies and extirpated them with the cool 
courage am] confident. foresight so. necessary 
for such à momerntois task. 
. The name of Martanda Varma is still green 
in the memory of a grateful people, They love 
to recall some of thé thrilling anecdotes of his 
adventurous youth and tell it to cach other in 
admiring enthusiasm. Not infrequently had 
‘the little Prince to seek refuge on the tops of 
trees or iinder the roofs of humble farmers or 
in the sombre depths of dark forests infested 
with wild bensts. Not infrequently did the 
Prince owe hig very existence to the rare 
devotion and heroic self-sacrifice of his faithful 
subjects. For, be ii remembered that the 
people at large had not failed to realise that 
the fierce feudal free-lances were no less a 
menace to themselves than to the Royal House. 
The late Mr. C. V, Raman Pillai often and not 
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inaptly called the Scott of 'Travancore ‘hus 
woven round him an exquisite novel which in 
point of poptilarity yields to none of modern 
contributions to Malayalam literature. 

Un the death of his uncle in 1728 Prince 
Martanda Varma assumed the reins of Govern- 
ment üt the early age of 29. As licir-apparent 
he had acquired abundant experience in the 
dungerons tusk of stemming the tile of 
anarchy, He now came to the throne with a 
steadíast determination to restore order, to push. 
the borders of his kingdom to the. utmost limits 
of possible expansion and to give it the hless- 
ings of a firm but benevolent role: ‘The story 
of his struggle with the lawless barons and 
ther wretched machinations against their liege 
lord need not detain us long. Suffice it to say 
that he extinguished the whole tribe and 
emancipated lis country from the rapacious 
clutches of reckless bandits, This was Mar- 
tanda  Varma's first great achievement. He 
then turned his attention to the conquest of thè 
petty principalities that hedged in und harassed 
his small kingdom on all sides und especially 
on. the North, Among the back waters. of 
Travancore any petty princeling with a little 
temerity can stand at bay against: the disci- 
plined forces of ever the most mighty... And 
Martunda Varma lind te contend not only 
against several such princes, jealous guardinns- 
of their independence, who disputed with him 





every inch of ground with strategy, stend- 
fastness and courage but also against the 
formidable Dutch who invaded his conntry 
with » numerous force at u critical juncture in 
his career, Nonetheless the preat warrior go: 
the- better of his adversaries and carried his 
victorious orms to almost. the very borders of 
Cochin, now a sister State lying contiguona to- 
Travaneore on the North, The extent of 
moder "Travancore remains much the same as 
hie Joft it at the end of his conmuesis, 

But great and rare as were the abilities of 
Martanda Varma, they were considerably 
reinforced by the trusty assistance of the 
famous Brahmin warrior and statesman Rama. 
Iyer Dalawa unequalled for courage and 
capacity by any who have left their imprint 
on the annals of Travancore. Rising from the 
lowest tung of the Indder. to the highest, Rama 
[yer served his. master with a single-minded 
devotion snd fortitude which are rare imn the 
pages of history. He was literally the right- 
hand man of the King in the battle field as 
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well as in the Council Chamber. His capacity 
as an administrator wüs equalled only by his 
courage as a wartior and the revenue system 
that he adumbrated is the backbone abort 
which the revenme administration of to-day has 
heen reared. "Truly might Rama Iyer be called 
the Todar Mull of Travancore. | 

True greatness is quick to recognize its kind 
wherever it may be. ‘The discovery of Rama 
Ayer by Martanda Varma is a case in point. 
Further true greatness while keeping the powder 
dry always trusts in God, Indeed the 
Maharaja's trust in God exceeded all ordinary 
standards and it was more than justified by his 
uniform good fortune. Almighty God seemed 
io. help him over the stile in all his adversittes. 
No doubt the Maharaja was himself the archi- 
tect of his achievements but he always discerned 
the hidden hand offering him help whenever he 
stood im teed of it. lt need therefore. cause 
little surprise that he developed an extreme ot 
piety that found ample expression in temple 
architecture and varions institutions of charity, 
i a life divorced from pomp and a sense ol 
duty tarely approached cither before or sinc 
by any member of his illustrious house which 
has given birth to a long and glorious roll of 
dutifal daughters and sons. Urged by his 
equally pious minister who by the way reniained 
unmarried lest his services to his sovereign and 
country be diminished, the Maharaja rebuilt 
the Travandrim pagoda, one of the oldest and 
most sacred shrines of Indiz. Within the 
temple is an imposing stone corridor voofed 
with large granite sinbs (each 25 feet fong). 
It totals a length of about 650 ft—a truly 
gigantic work at which were employed 4,000 
mnsons, 6,000 coolies and one hundred elephants 
for & months, To utone for the sins of war 
the pions King instituted in consultation with 
the learned Brahmins of the neiglibouring 
kingdoms the famous Murajapam, à sexennial 
purificatorv ceremony prescribed by the Vedas. 
It lasts for 56 days and entails & huge expendi- 
ture, On the closing i 





ny is am illumination 
which turns the temple and its precincts into 
an enormous amphitheatre of lights twinkling 
with their myriad tongues. This unique amd 
interesting ceremony is not nowadays performed 
anywhere else in India. The Jatest Murajapam 
took place.a few months ago. | 
Nor is this all. Martanda Varma's inngi 
piety and profound sense of indebtedmess to 
Gadi found expression in what has often been 
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called an act of policy. This was the famous 
making over of the kingdom of Travancore to 
Sri Padmanabhaswamy of the 'T'rivaridrum 
Temple in the presence of a solemn assembly 
ene fine morning in January, 1750. 

forward the rulers of Travancore have been 
styled Padmanabha Dasa (servant of Padmana- 
bha) and have been supposed to rule their 


kingdom in the name af the Lord of the 
Temple. Tt seems to be little short of sacrilege 


to read into this piona dedication the politic 
purpose of making the kingdom. sacrosanct and 
thus to secure ifs immnurmity 
nutrage. 
reen]t but the Maliaraja: who-so firmly believed 


that his snecesses were entirely due to the 


unfailing benevolence of his family deity did 
not seem to have an eye om that result. when 
he made a public and solemn avowal of his 
great gratitude to his God. 

This extremely pious Hindu ruler however 
followed a. policy of enlightened tolerance and 
embraced within his paternal administration all 
castes and creeds, | 
and Jews with equal solicitude; 
the good of his 


He toiled for 


canals and if in modern times any sovereign 5 
an example of plain living and truceless. toil- 


ing it is frst and foremost this common father 


of his people whose memory is still treastires! 
alike by the high and low in this 


Kingdom'', the ‘Celestial’ state of Travancore. 
4. À Model Hindu Ruler. 


The late occupant of the ancient throne of 
Travancore, Col. Sir Rama Varma Sri Mulam 
Thirunal, had plainly modelled his rule on the 
high ideals of his great ancestor. His High- 
ness assumed the reins of Government in 1885 
at the comparatively ‘early age of twenty-eight. 
He had, therefore, to his credit near upon forty 


years of rile—years of a rich harvest of progress: 


and prosperity, when the sudden and unexpect- 
ed news of his death a few weeks ago plunged 
the whole country into the depths of gloom and 
sorrow, Long experience at the helm had 
sielded him the: secret of successful rule and 


he weed that rare knowledge with wisdom and 


moderation, His Highness had no attraction 


for the glamour of spectaculur policies or the 


transcient popularity of political booms. With: 
a lively suspicion of leaps im the dark, His 


from internal: 
Such may, however, have been its 


Christians, Muhammadans - 


: people with unremitting 
energy personally supervising and even taking- 
part in the construction of temples, roads and 


“God's 
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Highness anxiously reconnoitred the outposts 
of advancement before marching forward and 
then he hastened but slowly. Ii his steady 
and noiseless mile had not boosted his king- 
dom into the limelight it had rained bencfits 
on it thick and fast and his grateful and loving 
subjects nurse no deeper regret today than 
that His Highness was mot spared to them 
longer. He had a keen sense of the value of 
nme and the cvil of ease amd took un active 
interest in the administration, the details of 
which he thoroughly knew from A to J. 
Constitutional to a fault, he never thrust him- 
self forwurd into the forefront of politics and 
he always hased his-conduct on the high ideal 
thet “The King can do no wrong,” Says 
Dr. K, Pandalai, “He allowed himself fro 
the sinte revenucs which amount to a crore 
and eighty inkhs of rupees only about five or 
six lakhs of rupees a year. It is exceedingly 
doubtful if there was another ruler of an Indian 
State in this country who took for himself such 
a small proportion of the revenues of his State.” 
Indeed His Highness was even more the servant 
of his people than Padmanabha Dasa, the 
servant of. Padmanabha. 

In some respecta His Highness was a 
remarkable personality fragrant with the 
presence of a hidden greatness, He led a life of 
samtly simplicity and ascetic abstemiouness, 
The reward had been the inestimahle boons of 
health and experience and the conscious happi- 
néss that one's fruitful efforts alwavs hring. 

His Highness knew absolutely no extra- 
vagances and, strange as it may seem, lived 
somewhat in a small way. His Court. wns 
unillumined by the splendour of “Oriental 
pomp.” He was extremely god-fearing amd 
unassiuming, Kind and generous by nature, he 
was noL known to have been harsh to any onc. 
He carried the weight of his authority with 
infinite grace and his deeds of: love tock a 
charm from the bashful serenity with which he 
did them. 





_ His Highness was something of a perpetual 
pilgrim with an intensely devotional soul 
Piety beyond | question was an outstanding 
feature in the fabric of his mind. He rose 
éarly,, bathed in. cold water and worshipped in 
the temple at all seasons with a punctuality 
and persistence that put to shame many n 
licalthier and younger person. He had mo 
stomach for the easy luxuries of royalty and 
ate but two meals a day. He ordered his life 





so well that his example always reminded onc 
of the old adage “Punctuality is the courtesy 
of princes." Every hour pf the day had its 
appointment and he seldom abused any. It is, 
indeed, but rarely that one bern in the purple 
voluntarily adopts such a rigorous regimen. 

This simplicity of life ind piety of character 
gained His Highness the reputation of being a 
conservative. During his visit to the State im 
i900, Lord Curzon said in the course of his 
Banquet Speech, "I know him to combine th» 
most conservative instincts with the most 
enlightened views." In tgo: Lord Ampthill 
echoed the same sentiment when he said, “T 
think no one will disagree with me when I say 
that His Highness's character presents a rare- 
and — valuable combination of conservative 
instinct with enlightened and progressive 
views'’. 

In this age of increasing agnosticism people 
cannot easily understand the beauty of a youl 
not floundering in spiritual blindness. That 
was the reason why some considered His High. 
ness a ‘conservative’ in not a very compli: 
mentary sense. But His Highness had conclu- 
sively shown that piety and god-fearingness 
were not inconsitent with progressive ideas and 
that conservatism in politics might on occasion 
be a wholesome restraint om. the- impulsiveness 
of impatient spirits. In proof of this there is 
the elequent record of his administration. 

To give an example or two, Under His 
Highness's wise and paternal regime the 
foundations of representative government have 
been well nnd truly laid. 'The Sri Mulam 
Popular Assembly affords the people an 
opportunity af expressing direct to Government 
their wants; and their views on all matters 
regarding the administration of the country, 
A large proportion of its members are elected 
representatives of the people. The Sri Mulan; 
Popular Assembly is 9 sort of levee of public 
opinion which by its mere pressure can and 
docs infiuence the policy of. Government to a 
considerable extent. | 

There is further the Legislative Council 
which as its name implies does the work of 
legislation, First brought into existence. in 
1558, it was thoroughly reconstituted in 1927, 
The Council enjoys a non-official majority tnost 
oí whom are elected. It has been invested 
with powers of vating on the budget, moving 
resolutions, asking questions including supple- 
mentary questions, The low qualification for 
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the franchise assures beyond doubt the Te- 
presentalive character of the Council. And 
what is even mote noteworthy is the fact that 
“Women are placed on a footing of complete 
equality with men in tho malier oj both elector- 


shib and membership.” As an example of the. 


large ideals that inspire this Travancore Howse 
of Commons it may be mentioned that very 
recently it carried a resolution, almost in the 
teeth of official hostility, to introduce spinning 
in Elementary Schools, That resolution is now 
being implemented. 

ft is clear from the above that in the matter 
of Inilian's advance towards Responsible Crovern- 
ment, Col. Sir Rama Varma was in the very 
vanguard of progressive ideas. So in other 
matters as well, Progress has left its imprint 
in every nook and corner of the State. Educa- 
tion has wrought wonderful changes m the 
mge-old outlook of anu old-fashioned people. 
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emerging to the 
willing hand of a 


The depressed classes ure 
stirface helped on by the 


‘benign ruler. The so-called untouchable are 


casting off their ‘objectionable slough’. Al- 
though some of them have become restive with 
marking Hime and want to take the titie-worn 
fener of inequalities: by a high jump, there is 
no doubt that the silent march of events is 
carrying them, mere surely, if less ostentatious- 
sparing no pains to lift the tyranuy of ages and. 
io restore tlie depressed and the down-trodden. 
to their birth-rights. 


Like his great ancestor Murtanda Varia, 
Ilis Highness wasa protagonist Of progress no 
less than a pious and trusty guardian of tlie 
priceless heritage of gono ages. Indeed This 
personality presented a combination a8 rare ds. 
it was happy. 





STUDIES IN INDIAN ARCHITECTURE-ORIGINAL SOURCES, 


By DR. K. N. SITARAM, M.A., Phin. 


I 


The study of architecture in India is a very 
wide field, in which there is scope for the tife- 
time work of more than à dozen scholars of first 
4| as for the collaboration 


who know their btisiness rather well, ‘The 
scholarship which aims to tackle this difficult 
problem of India's contribution to the beaitti- 
fu] structiires of the world, should combine 
within itself, the perfections of both the 
Western and the Eastern methods of Research, 
bit avoid the imperfections and the pet 
hobbies of both. Tt should possess the exten- 
sive vision, the breadth and clarity of outlook, 
the genius for analysis, the freedom: from pre- 
conceived notions and traditional prejudices, as 
well as a mind which will pass jndgment only 
‘on the tmpeachable evidence of accumulated 
facts, withont thé slightest tip from the imagi- 


nation, which are the chief characteristics of 
fhe European method of Research, whose best 
exponents now on the Continent are Professors 
Geldner and Jacobi in Germany, Emiflie Senart 


and Sylvain Levi in France and Doctors Thomas 
and Barnett im Er 


Zügland. With this it should 
combine the depth, the intensive senthesis, the 
extremely loving reverence for the work, the 
religiots onmtlook, the wealth of inherited Cul- 
ture, and am acquired perfection of a studied 
and trained intellect, rendered so by sitting 
and learnitig at the feet of a Great GURU, 
which ure the chief characteristics of the 








nonents of the Eastern or the Ort x 
School óf Indian Research, though this latter 
variety of scholarship possesses, wnforttinately 
owing to a combination of adverse circtimstances, 
neither the originality, the ‘Elan’ mor the 
fecundity of production which sre the chief 


characteristics of the Western or the Occ. 
dental type. ‘Thus combining the excellence 
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of both the schools in the alchemy < & OW 
nature, and colouring the product with a deeply 
intensive and personal knowledge of his own 
country's achievement in the field of tectonics, 
às well as with a good working personal 
‘acquaintance of the other greot monuments 
feared by humanity elsewhere in its eight 
milinea of civilised evolution, the student of 
Indian Architecture should approach the sub. 
ject with the sacred feeling in his mind that 
he is an INDIAN first, and then only a 
scholar, or n Pundit, or an archeologist or an 
artist, as well a member of a particular reti- 
gious denomination, conimunity, sect or sub- 

The happy Initiate thus entering upon his 
Vidwat Diksha of the Sastra, VASTU VIDYA 
(Architecture) will find spread before him, a 
vision of glory and a panorama of beauty ond 
variety such as few other branches of 
Sanskritic study have to affer. Kor here, in- 
stead of the bare, barren, tree-less, jagged peaks 
of the Vyakarna, white with the bleaching 
bones of a language, long dead to use in the 
ordinary life of an average Indian, or instead 
of the dull, deadly devel and contourless 
features of the Purva Mimamsa, or the: dark 
unending grottoes and caverns of the Uttara 
Mimamsa, he will find a scene at once 
gorgeously divine and resplendently beautiful, 
rendered so by the combined efforts of his 
ancestor, the ancient Indian man ns well by 
his MAKER. 

For the beauty of this divine | landscape 
consisting of structures erected by the zesthe- 
tics of man, backed and surrounded by some 
of the grandest manifestations of Nature, three 
things have gone to. the making. (One is thé 
ancient Indian Science of Architectonics, 
branch of thé larger Veda, called the Ghand- 
harva, of which this, namely, VASTU VIDYA, 
forms a limb. (Anga). The earliest text book 
of this Upa Anga of the VEDA were the 
Sulva Sutras, which told the ancient Indians, 

iow to fashion out their Vedis, Sopanas, 
Kuttimas, Prakaras, Talas, as well As Kuta- 
karas, Gavakshas, and Toranas, adorned or 
supported by Stanibhas, Stunas, Sk amblins or 
Upamits. This Vedic ancestor continued to 
thrive, flourish) and multiple, till its descend- 
ants became legion, though most of these have 
mow been washed away by the general lethargy 
and artistic inaptitude which overtook Hindu 
India a few decades ago. But still n few 
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remain out of this general destruction, appeal: 
the Great Vedic, Rishis, if possible to make 
ence more mn effort for their resuscitation, 
fondly dreaming that the India of the Hindus 
had act yet beett shamefully effaced from their 
memories, the glories of the Empire of the 
Guptas, of the Empire of Vijayanagar, or of 
the Muharatins, Since they are only the tiny 
fragments of a mighty wreck, only the flotsam 
and the jetsam of a wonderful literature of 
tectonics, no wonder that the Manuseripts are 
found only scattered and incomplete. But still 
with care and diligence, they can be pieced 
together and restored, and made to show to the 
world the wonderful technical knowledge the 
indians. possessed of VASTU VIDYA, or of the 
Science of Architecture, and which knowledge 
became not only the property of India proper, 
and India Greater, bnt becoming also the 
common Cultural property of the whole oi 
Asia, exercised an indirect formative influence 
over the best architectural creations of Europe 
as well, 

Some of its earlier fragments are scattered 
throughout the vast body of Itihesa Purana 
literature, known to the Hindus as the Fifth 





= 


Veda (Panchamam Vedam) and whose redactor 


wes traditionally no less a person. than the 
redactor of the Vedas themselves, namely Veda 
Vyasa, the son of the sage Parasara. Among 
the Ttihasas, the Great Epic claims the largest 
share of these fragments, just like the Indian 
Museum at Caleutta claims the largest share 
of the inimitable fragments of the Harhut Stupa 
which have survived man's eupiditv, vardal- 
ism, and criminal negligence, l 

The Puranns roughly full into two cate- 
gofies, namely the major and the more ancient 
ones, generally called by the tame of Maha 
Puranas, ns well as the lesser and not so very 
important ones, commonly styled as the Una 
Puranas. The Mahatmyas attach themselves 
equally affectionately to cither a Maha Purana 
or on Upa Purana and so they need no separate 
mention here. The printed literature. of this 
Maha Purana group alone issued by a single 
printing Press: of Bombay, namelv, The Se 


Venkateswar, exceeds very easily more than 
five lakhs of Slokas, without the commentaries 


which shed further light upon some of the more 
widely known of the group, like, the Vishnu, 
the Srimad Bhagavata, the Devi Bhagavata, 
and the Lainga. Besides the ones that have 
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been just mentioned as those adorned with 
commentaries, the group consists also of other 
Maha Puranas like the Agni, the Garuda, 





the Matsya, the Bhavishya, the Padma, the 


Brahina, the Siva, the Narada, the Markandeya, 
the Varaha, the Vamana, the Skanda, the 
Vayu, the Korma, the Brohmanda and the 
Brahma Vaivarta. Among these several like 
the Agni, the Matsya, and the Garuda contain 
valuable information concerning the science 
of architecture, although this branch of 
Sanskritic studies have been grossly neglected 
by those interested in the conservation of 
ancient Indian learning. Besides the Maha 
Puranas whose traditional number is eighteen, 


of the Upa Puranas also which too are tradi- 


tionally supposed to be that number, although 


on a scholarly investigation they turn out at 
least to be twice, Hf not thrice that 
number, contain valuable information. con- 


cerning the Science of VASTU VIDYA, 
Faitly contemporancotts with the later group 
of Puranas dre works in Sanskrit known 45 
the Agamas, which also in several cases cover 
that part of the eld of the science of architec- 
ture, traversed by the Puranas, OF these 
twenty eight are now. known to scholars, 
namely, Kamikagama, Suprabhedagama, Yogi- 
jagama, Clintysgama, Karanagama, Ajitagamn, 
Diptagama, Sukshmagama, Sshasragama, Ani- 
sumanagama, Vijayagama, Niswasagama, Syani- 
bhuvagama, Asitagama, Vitagama, Rauravu- 
gama, Makutagama, Bimatagama, Chandra 
Jnanagania, Bimbagama, Prodgitagama, Lalite- 
gama, Siddhagaiia, (Vaikhanasagams), Senta- 
nagama, Sarvoktagama, Parameswatagama, Kir- 
tigama and Vakutagama.. Among these the best 
to my knowledge that treat about Vastu Vidya 
are the Kamikagamas and the Suprabhedagamas, 






although several if not a large majority of the. 


others among them also contain valuable data 
concerning this ancient science of Indian 
Architecture. 

As equally important for the proper study 
ef the Sastra of VASTU VIDYA, as the 
Agamas, are the Tantras, whose literature alse 
is as equally copious as the. catalogued litera- 
ture of- the Puranas, though these are more 
dificult to be handled without proper help of 


the right sort, namely, from initiated persons: 


of the ‘Tantric Ritualistic symbolism, of which 
there are only very few in the South and even 
those few are mainly confined to the Nambudri 
community of Malabar. Still however n 
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bines in itself the analytical precision of the 
West with the intensive depth and Culture of 
the East, and borm to- a civilisation of whose 
sacred learning these but form a part, and 


gecustomed to a sight of the nites and cere 


monies inculcated in these sacred books from 
his very birth, and born bred and bronght up. 
too in the very shadow of India’s Temple 
Gopas and Sikhares, can accomplish a lot, 
which the simple Pundit by himself or the- 
great Western Savant unaided by competent 
Indian assistance, can not even dream of achiev- 
ing. Among these, besides those familiar to us: 
from the labours of the great Scholars of 
Bengal, in which honoured list we can also 
include the great name of the Ex-judge of the 
Culeutta High Court, namely, Sir John 
Woodlroffe, a few are known also well m the 
South thanks to the great and self-sacrificiug 
labours of that monument of South India 

Sanskritic Learning. and Scholarship, namely, 
Mahamahopadhyaya, — Brahmasri Gamnapat. 
Sastri, the well-known Editor of the Travancore: 
Sanskrit series. In this series, he has already 
brought out three, amd proposes to bring two 
more works treating about architecture, if only 
the powers that be, and rule over thé destines 
of ‘Travaticore now, permit him to continue in 
his labour of love and scholarship for the 
conservation of the Sauskritic learning of the 
South. Of these the most important from the 
point of view of the Science of Indian Archi- 
tectonics, are the three parts, and also the 
fourth that promises also to be out very soon, 
of a work on. Tantra, called, Tsanasivagurudeva 
paddhati. In this work, Part HII, which forms 
the -seral mimber, ‘seventy-seven of the 
Trivandrum. Sanskrit series, the last sections or 
Patalas, amowtiting to nearly a third of the 

work are devoted to a description and constric- 

tion of the various kinds of Vimanas and 
palaces, as well as the erection. of the various 
kinds of pillars, ete,, preceded by some of the 
earlier chapters which take up and deal with 
the problems concerning the nature of the 
election of grounds for building sites, the 
materials required, their characteristics and 
strength, the qualifications required of the four. 
great chiefs without whose collaboration. no 
Indian building can be complete or constructed, 
namely, the Chief Architect and 





and Designer 
(Sthapati], the Surveyor and Overseer (Sutra- 
grahi), the Chief Building Engineer and Mason 
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(Vardhski) and the Chief Worker in wood, 
stone und other building materials, as well nr 
the chief Joiner l'l'ak&shaka). Another book. af 
this same valuable series, which forma mimber 
sixty-five of the same serial iè called Mayamata, 
from which the work mentioned before, namely, 
Isannsivagurudevupadihati, borrows rather very 
generotisly. For the study of Indian Arclitec- 
ture this book is indeed very valtiable, as pro- 
hably this and Manasarn, were the chief hooks 
which were indented upon fot only by the 
Sthapatis and Silpis of the South of India, but 
were also largely used ‘by those who have given 
to us the glories of Borobudur, Parambanani, 
Mendoet, the Chandis, Sewa, Arjuna, Bhima, 
Srikanti, Vihara Sari, and Singa Sari and many 
other fanés of the Dwipa (Island) known as 
Yavadwipa (Java) to Sanskritic writers, and as 
savakkam to the Tamils. If one studies the 
plan, fhe structure, and the genius of the 
thousand and one fanes that strew the ancient 
lands of Cambodia, Khemer and Laos, he will 
find that the chief inspiration | of tlie great 
Ensemble’ of temples dedicated to the worship 
of the Brahmanical pods, came from these two 
works, whose importance for the study of 
Tndiati Architectonics cannot be lightly passed 
over. Their influence is traceable in several 
of the edifices which adorned Anuradhapura and 
Polanurawa, before these capitals of Ceylon, 
became what they are now, jungle covered 
rims, and the utmost limit of their direct j^ 
fluence in India Proper ere the temple of 
Devi Bhawani at Bhatgon, mud tlie temples of 
Mahadeva and Krishua at Patan, besides à few 
others also im thut secluded valley of the 
Himalayas, (Nepal) which seems to possess a 


Strange fascination for the building traditions 


of Malabar, which fact will be easily understood 
by those who are conversant with the life history 
ot the greatest metlieval reformer of the South, 
namely, Sri Sankara-Charyna, Besides this 
work on Indian  Architectonics, namely 
Mayamati, forming part of the-serial mentioned 
before, and the invaluable alternative readings 
i embodies, several more writings on the 
subject of architecture are attributed to Mays- 
mini, unmely, Miayamata Vastu Sastra, Silpa 
Sastra Vidhana, Maya Silpa (Two Mss., onc 
with Tika also) and Maya Vastu. On this same 
subject of Maya's contribution to the science 
of architecture, two books appeared a few 
years ago in Madras, one from the well known 
Telugu publishers of this Metropolis, namely, 
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V. Ramaswami Sastrulu and Sons, and no 
given out by a private editor, or pu 
Mr. K. Lakshmami. "Esca alc d de, QE 
of an English translation from a work called 
Mayamata in the Mackenzie collection af the 
India Office Library, which unfortunately was 

not examined by me during. ty Eerd 
there in London: Besides these works attribut- 
ed to Maya, which are already known, a good 
combing of the great European Mss: collec 
tions 2s those located at Oxford, London, and 
Cambridge atid some other colleetions both 
private and public, as well as a diligent search 
among the private and public collections of 
other European tations as those of France, 
Gamany, Austria, Italy, Russia and Czecho 
Slovakia, is bound to lead to a discovery of 
inany more Mss. on the subjéet of anche 
(Indian) and particularly of the w 
attributed to Mara, or which chim him as 
their Grantha Karta, Better results are likely 
to follow if oné applics the same spirit of 
research to various Indian collections, both 
private aud public, and possesses the pluck, the 
go, and the tact of a Pundit like Mr. R. A. 
Sastri, 

Resides the Sanskrit texts of the works 
attributed to Maya Muni, South India a fairly 
lirge number of Manuscripts in Tamil which 
profess to be translations or adaptations from 
the writings of that great author of the Indinn 
Science of. Architectonics, though tinfortunate- 
ly the work] of Indian and European Scholar- 
ship. know precious little ubout this tm- 
dreamt of world of possibilities: “Tis Hterature 
is very intportant to tis and to all those who are 
interested in the resuscitation of ancient Indian 
building craft, for not only that means, that 


some of the recent buildings or additions t6 
such temples of the south, as the Parakaras of 
the Rameswara Ramanatha Swami, the Chidam- 
baram Nataraja, or such Pucca new érections 
like the parts of the Subramania shore temple at 
Tirchandur (Tinnevelly District), or the Sarada 
temple at Sringeri (Mysore) or. the Sankara 
temple at Kaladi (Travancore) are merely the 

Plastic of Tectonic Embodiments of the 
art canons contained in these books, but 
also that still im the south at least there is the 
hopeful sign of hoping against hope, that the 
descendants of the ancient masters of the Build- 
ing Crait-are not entirely dead, and wiped ont by 
the activities of the Public Works Department or 
the criminal apathy and the- unbecoming negli- 

















gence of the English Educated South. In 
addition to the two works treating about the 
ancient science of Indian architecture, issued by 
the Department for the Publication of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, Travancore, aud already discussed 
in the body of the paper, that Department has 
also brought out two more books on the same 
subject, which though not as important from the 
tectonic point of view as the Mayamata, still 
have their own value fora proper and scholarly 
study of the subject. One of these is a book 
of sixteen chapters and seventy-seven pages, 
called, VASTU VIDYA, which concerns itseli 
mainly. with tbe nature of the building sites, 
the necessarv qualifications they should possess 
before houses. are erected on them, as well as 
with the building materials, like mud, stone, 

icka, wood, etc., used im the construction, 
and also lays down rules and religious rites for 
the preliminaries of constriction, like Bhu- 
pariksha, Sankusthapana, Vedika Nirmana 
(Laying the Foundation ete., occasionaly also 
going out of the way to deseribe a little 
concerning the position of doors in a newly 
hilt house, as well as about the way in 
which the Lupa (probably the begining of the 
dome just above the Griva of a Vimana, or an 
ordinary domed structure), ought to be erected 
amd joined to the main body of the structure. 
The other book of the series is the one called 
MANUSHVYALAYA  CHANDRIKA, which 
strictly confines itself as its very name :mplies 
io the domestic architecture of the Hindus, and 
specially so, to the variows forms of houses in 
vogue south of the Vindhya mountains. 





Tt is a fact well-known to students of 


Sanskrit literature as well as to architects 
interested in the study of Indian buildings, 
that the ancient Hindus were as great a build- 
ing race as the ancient Egyptians were, not 
only because of the grandeur, sublimity, and 
majesty with which ther reared their huge 
religious fanes, but also because these fanes 
showed them to be a race of born architects 
—arthitects who knew what they were 
doing, and whose efforts at perpetuating the 
eternal principles of their religion in tectonic 
forms have survived even to-day. India is 
indeed a glorious land for the true lover of 
buildings, as it is a happy hunting ground not 
only for the student of sculpture and compara- 
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tive religions, but also for the student of anthro 
pology and ethnology. Still in no other country 
with such vast potentialities for research, and 
with such ample materials lying uncared for at 
one’s feet, is the study of these subjects so 
shamefully and criminaly. neglected asin this 
Laud of the Sons of Bharata, whose artistit 
degradation, makes one despair of her future 
political regeneration, inspite of what day 
dreamers may dream, and lotus caters and armi 
chair politicians voice forth in their speeches, 
For tlie progress of a country whether it be 
situated in the Easterm or the Western. Hemis- 
phere, depends first and foremost mpon the 
mentality and the real patriotism of the masses, 
and this to a large extent depends upon their 
education and culture, whether it be of the 
home, the school, or tbe University- Now, of 
home culture, the modern south Indian has 
precious little, and of school and umiversity 
culture, the less said about it, the better it is fat 
our National Jezel; for its ideal has hitherto 
been and even now is only to make us fourth 
rate Rrummagem Englishmen, and to wash and 
scrubb clean out of our natures, even the little 
Indianness that might have survived the corrod- 
ing poison of a system of intensive crammiing 
for clerkships, familiarly now known tinder the 
grandiloguent name of ‘English Education," 
and which has hitherto been successful 
only in teaching ws Words, Words and 
Words only. In this universal neglect of 
national culture, engineered im the interests of 
a pater! Government and acquiesced in by a 
lethargic people, it is a great consolation if not 
a real occasion for rejoicing, that stil] so many 
books and manuscripts should survive for a 
proper study of the national art and that so 
many buildings still should be left above the 
level of the ground, inspite of all the attentions 
of the carly Musalmans, the dense Indian 
vegetation, the lethargy of the Hindu, ss well 
as the meddling interferance of the foreign 
sightseer, the Tommy and the utilitanan 
members of the Publie Works Department, 
This vast literature treating about the 
national arts, goes under the name of VASTU 
VIDVA, if it emplhasses the tectonic or the 
architectural side of things, and is known under 
tlie appellation of SILPA if it emphasises the 
plastic or the sculptural, stucco, or bronze work 
variety of the same. So treatises on Vastu 
Vidya contain a large amount of information 
concerning the Silpam, and treatises an Silpam 
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tell tss a lot about Fase Vides. Besides 
these two kinds of fiterutnres which ore in 
their proper provenmnce, architecture. 
other prunches of Sanskrit literature, like the 
literature of the Puranas, the "Tantras, und the 
Agamas also contain much information concern- 
ing architecture, supplemented also in this 
direction by books which only treat about 
Dharma, Artha and Kama Sastras, The 
technical information thus supplied by. these 
books, ts well hy. others which though they may 
contain only very little concerning architecture, 
like ihe: Brihat Samhita of Varalamihira, the 
Nitisars of Sukra, the Natya Sastra of Bharata, 
the Sangita. Ratnakara of Sri Nissanka Sarapa- 
devu, are also very useful to us because of tharr 
cumulative value, Other vernaculars of India 
like Tamil, Malavalam and Hindi contain books 
on. architecture, which ure either adaptations, or 
trunslations of the Sanskritic ones, although in 
some cases, the Sanskritic work of which they 
profess to be.a translation, or an adaptation, is 
now lost to 18, of has not Yet been located in 
the present existing public collections of books 
and manuscripts in India. "Thus we see that 
there is indeed a formidable literature to tackle 
jÉ one takes to heart keenly to a study of the 
subject and the powets that govern the destinies 
‘of scholarship in India, could do nothing more 
useful thin to revive this ancient branch of 
Sanskritic study, so that by a knowledge of the 
past, the present generation of the land could 
render a better antl more patriotic account of 
themselves in handling the rudder of their own 
country’s destiny in the proper spirit-of guidance 
through the dark mists of national quarrel, and 
national ineptitude. The technic embodiments 
of the sacred rüles and religious art canons 
contained in these text books of ancient Indian 
Architecture (Vasit Vidya), are the fanes and 
shrines dedicated to the worship of Hindulstic 
divinities, whether those divinities are revered 
by the Hindu, the Buddhist, or the Jain: För 
efi fur as Vast. Vidva text books are concerned 
they Tay down rules equally dispassionately for 
-the followers of all the three Hindnistic. fniths, 
“and “sectarian rancour, and bigotry, are things 
unknown to their writers or expounders, in the 
same way as these two vices patticnlarly noxious 
in India are unknown to the Tndian Silpis and 
Sthapatis. So one will see when he pursues the 
studv of Indian architecture, and especially sn 

of the south Indian Hindi types of it, ture 
indispetisible a study of Vast Vidya books and 
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mannseripts is for a proper mnderste 
appreciation of the fanes that shed heat and 
glory on India south of the Vindhyas. E 
helpful in the above studies will be-a thorough 
acquaintance with the lighter ànd more human- 
istic phases of Sanskrit and vernacular litera- 
tures, namely those which sing about the glories 
of heroes, human ani semi divine, and which 
form the subject matter of Natakss, Kavyas 
and Champus, For thee also contain Spon 
information concerning buildings, though in 
some cases, it is difficult for the ordinary reader 
to extract architecture from theif poetry or 
ornamental prose. Thus if we take the immortal 
classic of the sage Valmiki, or the huge mis 
cellany of a lakh and twenty thousand slokas, 
attributed to the anthorship of the Rishi Krishna 
Dwaipuvnna or Vyasa, how many will realise 
that these two Epics jltihasas) are veritable 
treasute houses of ancient Indian Architectural 
forms The Puranas also, both the major and 
the minor ones contain a lot of description about 
ancient Indian buildings, and tell ws a lot 
abotit the Sablias or the audience halls of the 
Dik Palas and other deities, which are after ali 
only celestial editions of their earthly protec 
types, in the same way as the déscriptions of 
similar structure in the Vedie literature are 
only  sublimated «ditions of those with 
which the Vedie Rishis were familiar from their 
daily experience. ‘Thus if we take the Rams- 
yana, we find that the immortal classic gives us 
a Very good iden concerning the architecture of 
the Hindus of that period, their ideas’ concern: 
ing town planning, garden laying, the training 
of watercourses, both natural and artificial, Ae 
the erection of artificial hillocks and 
monrniajs. for recreation, of the posite 
occupied hy the various component structures 
of a first rate palace, namely, of the Chaitva 
Grihas, the Krita Grihas, the Diva € ihas, the 
Kama Grihas, the Chitrasalas, the drinking 
saloons, the haremi, the Throne room, the guard 
toom, the armoury, the clephant atid the horse 
stables, ete. Tt also tells us a lot abont the 
system of fortifications, then in vogue, of the 
deep and broad ditch grown over the latusis 
and infested by crocodiles that surrounded n 
city Tike Lanka, and sbout its turrets and Hasth: 
ons of défence, duly mounted als; with both 
the weapons of offence and defence, several of 
which were coticealed in such a way that their 
use will not he known to any except to: tlic 
very few who enjoyed the confidence of the 
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king. The houses, were built on a definite 
and scientific plan, generally — close — to 
ate another without much interspace between 
one another, as was the case with Ayodhya 
which besides wus erected on à perfectly level 
ground, The king's rad, the Raja Vithi, Lë., 
the broad street and road combined that led to 
the palace of the king was lined. with flowering 
and other tmbrageous trees and the description 
of it in the Ramayana very forcibly reminds one 
of Unter Den Linden in, the month of 
May, flanked and fronted. as it is by triumphal 
arches, lined with trees, und adorned by 
majestic. buildings, and lighted by brilliant 
moons. Besides the entrance 
(Gopuras?), the triumphal arches, and the 
majestic rows of shops that gaye a charm and 
dignity to the Imperial city, it also contamed 
as an integral pert of its population, sculptors, 
architects, frescoe painters, as well as masters 
of the arts of dance and music: Its turrets 
were gay with flags and buntings fluttering 
gaily in the breeze, and the town was full af 
parks, where the chief trees consisted of such 
very shady varieties of the Indian tree world 
as the Mango and the Sala, Its streets were 
full of foreigners and merchants, a$ well as of 
palaces, which were embellished with precios 
building stones, even as the Taj was on the 
banks ofthe Jumna, Most of these palaces were 
also ornamented with turrets and domes, sonic 
of which were either frescoed upon or gilded or 
adorned with sculpture in low relief. A typical 
ancient Aryan capital city like Ayodhya was a 
lag rectangle stretching along the course of. the 
river Sarayu, and was twelve Vojanas long, by 
three broad, aud was intersected by streets and 
reads, geometrically planned according to the 
atficient Science of Vastu: Vidya, and built by ny 
less an architect than the first king of that city 
itself, namely, Mann, whose name strange (o 
siy figures even today in the architectural 
literature of Indin. A book on Vastu Vidya 
is attributed to his attliorship, which we ate 
sure to discover one day, when a thorough 
senreh is made of tfur various private and public 
collections of Manuscripts both: out here amd on 
the continent of Europe, Besides the parts of 
the city where dwelt the fout orders of the 
ancient Trdian community, namely, the Bral:- 
mants, who were eonversant with the Vedas anil 
its ape limbs, the Moha Rishis and the ordinary 
Rishis, as well as the other members of the 
Hindu community like the Kshatriyss, the 
9 


gateways 





Vaishyas and the Sudras, there was a separate 
suburb.of the city which contained the palace 
of the reigning monarch, namely, king Dasara- 
tha, This lay just beyond the twelve Yojana 
by three limit of the city of Ayodhya, and 
formed a separate putt of the Janapada ruled 
over by king Dasaratha, it was called Satya- 
nutig and contained alo besides the ustai 


fortifications and other things Tending: dignity 


and secirity to the king's quarters, triumplial 
urches and spacions mansions, and formed as it 
were the headquarters, from: which the king 


carried on iis Govermuent of Ayodliya, and 
indirectly also. played a considerable part in the - 


contemporary — politics of India. "i 
Ayodhya, other ancient Indian towns like the 


Mithila of the Janakas, and the town of Sankissi 


on tlie banks of the river Ikshumati where dwelt 
tie brother of king Janaka, namely, Kusadwaja, 
in a city which wes probably erected on piles 
driven into the river, or had asa part of its: 
defensive fortification a. circumvallation of iran 
pikes driven into the river, we find also in the 
Kishkinda Kanda, chapter 33, a description of 
the rock fortress or the cavern which was the 
capital of the king of Vanarms, namely, of king 
Sugriva and his tribe. ‘This capital was situated 
in. the rocky womb of the. Rishyamuka hull and 
was entered in by and throngh a big caveri. 
Inside this cavern was à single street, which 
formed the main street of the capital as well a5 
formed the Raja Vithi or the road that led 


directly to the citadel or the residence of the- 


king. 'This Raja Vithi was lined on both its 


sides by the palaces and the residential mansions - 


of (he chiefs af the Vanara host like those of 
Angaüda, the heir apparent 
Kinda, Mainda, Dwivida etc. They were 


constineted in ^a single file, consisting- ot 


Hatinvas, and Prasasas, as well as the shops that 
lent à grace and adorntnent to the whole plate, 
surrounded by clumps and groves of trees which. 


satisfied every desire and taste, and bore flowers: 


in profusion, Tie houses presented an appear- 
ance of whiteness similar to the clouds of 
autumn, and so were probably built, or washed 
over with Chunam (Sudha). At the further 
end of the King's Road lay the palace of king 
Suegriva, surrounded by a hattlement colotired 
white, whose brightness was intensified and 
heightened by the tops of the domes of 
his palace, which shone in splendour like the 
peaks of Mount Kailasa, surrounded by trees 
which by means of the green of their foliage 


icm "T 





(Yuva Raja), 


| 


heightened still further their -spotless 
Bppearunee. This battlenient led on to a gate 
way ailorned with festwons and garlands and 
surmounted by a Torana of beaten gold, Inside 
this gate surmounted by the Torana of- gold, 
lay the inner apartments of Sugriva's palace, 
and there dude the seventh Prakara wes 
situated the. private room of the monarch, 
adorned with furniture, in the shape of cots and 
other seats, mide with true barbaric splendour 
uut of gold and silver ond covered over with 
soit and costly cushions. Here, were his 
favourite lady folk who at the time that 
Lakshmana entered the Royal palace were 
tipse with wine, The example in drunkenness 
and indecency was set by the king himself, who 
had with a truly bibing taste lined even the 
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chief Road amd Street of his capital city itself 


with wine booths, where the thirsty Vartaras 
could slake ther thirst any moment by having. 


4 g0 at the Matreyi and other fiquors that were 


sold there day and night. So to the pure Aryan’ 


hero, the exponent of a higher culture, these 
midday royal drinking: bouts. wherein the king 
lost all sense drowned im liquor and lust were 


disgusting in the extreme and his answer to the 


senseless amorous bestiality of the court was m 
mighty twang of his powerfil bow, the chief 


weapon of the conquering Aryan. This brought 
Sugriva to his senses and we see that once. 


aroused) to action, he never returns hack to his 
uncivilised ways again forgetful of the ditty he 
owed to him who was so to say "The Giver of 
his Throne and his wife," 


THE LEAGUE AFTER A QUINOUENNIUM 


By MrR: K. R. R. SASTRY, M.A, 


The assembly of the Lengue has finished its 
fifth sitting. tinder the presidency of M. Motta 
(Switzerland) who was elected amidst ‘pro- 
longed applanse" by 45 out of a> states which 
voted, and this serves well as zn occasion 
te fake stock of the achievements of the 
League. 

The eontinued dissociation of the U. S. A. 
from the Lesgue nnd the exclusion of Russia 
and Germany impair very much the value of 
tho League as a power in international transat- 
tions. Some progress has been made with 
Fegan] to the admission of Germany and her 
claims for a seat in the Council, though the 
raking up of the Question of War-guilt is no 
small obstacle. in the way. M. Chicherin (of 
Russia) complained that Lmperialistic cotintrics 
were conducting a general offensive against the 
Soviet and that the League was nsed for that 

China's Resentment, 
_ The Chinese Delegation which protested in 
1623 itself ngarst its being not re-elected to the 


Council, withdrew in a body from the hall 
after the results of the election were announced: 
China secured only 14 votes and Uruguay, 
Brazil, Czecho-Slovakia, Spain, Belgium, annul 
Sweden were elected) aonm-permauent members 
oi the Council. How far the principle of 
gcographical distribution has. beiti respected 
these two veárs i$ not intelligible. to the well- 
wishers of tlie. League. 


The Naval Sub-Committee's Report. 
After the routine business of the election of 


six Vice-Presidents and that of the Chairmen 


of six Committees, the topic of the Vers 
Discussions centers nban ihe. historic disarmia- 
ment protocol Before passing to «t examini- 
Hon of the draft protocol, ít is essential to 
remember that the League Naval Sub-Com- 
taittee on Disarmament which met at Geneva Ti 
January, 1924, made little progress. Though 
the report of this Committee has heen submitted 
to the Council of the League ant the Govern- 
ments concerned, it was reliably reported that 
"Spain has withdrawn from the Conference arl 
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Argentine, China, and Turkey have declined 
to accept limitations, Brazil, Chile, Greece, and 
Sweden have mile offers conditional on similar 
undertakings by Agentina, Turkey and the 
Halic Powere" The general impression left 
behind at the time was that nobody was pledged 
to definite disarmament. As Mr; Grijgger, the 
the Premier of Sweden, put it, “the League of 
Nations ean never dispose of the political power 
needíul to ensure the liberty of disarmed 
nations: The gloom of the. situation is intensi- 
fied] hy the lack of responsible European states- 
men capable of creating an understanding 
between the Great Powers.” 


The Disarmament Protocol. 


ft was amidst such gloomy surroundings 
that the reassurances of M. Hymans (Belgium) 
on the problem of security andthe well-timed 
vindications of M. Herriot (France) were 
received by the assembled delegates, Perhaps, 
the man «of this wear is the far-sighted 
"Ramery" who felt most keenly on the 
tremendons importance of the League. There 
wee tlie ustal ring of sincerity about the 
speeches: of the British Premier, which was 
responded to by erstwhile indifferent France 
whose spokesman declared that "'arbitratiom, 
security, and disarmament were ifiseparabic 
from each other." Readers should recollect 
that during the third meeting (1932) Lord 
Robert Cecil's proposal for a nruttm) guarantee 
treaty coupled with reduction of armaments was 
passed! tnanimously. During to23, the assembly 
recorded "with satisfaction " the report on the 
reduction. of. expenditure, 

The first Labour Premicr of Britain moved 
this vear the Disarmament Resolution. which 
was ‘supported in a speech, “acclaimed for its 
clearness," by M. Herriot: This historic 
resolution i& divided into two parts: ‘There is 
an unambiguous statement of ''divergencies of 
certain view points among states” and the third 
Committee is requested to “consider the 
material for dealing with security and reduction 
of armaments,” particularly the observations of 
Governments on the Draft Treaty of mutual 
assistance in pursuance of Lord Robert Cecil's 
Resolution of the- third assembly, “in order, to 
enable the convocation at the earliest. possible 
moment of a» Iulernational] Armament; Con- 
ference bv the League." 

Tue second part of the Resolution is intended 
to strengthen the “solidarity and security of 
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the nationa;'* so the first Committee jä: request- 
ed to 

if] consider possible amendments of the 

article of the covenant relating to 

settlement af disputes, atid. 

(i) to examine within what limits thu 

ternis of the statute establishing the 

International Court might — be 

rendered: more precise anid thereby 

facilitate, more general acceptance of 

the clause, | i 

Such an elaborate resolution which depends. 
lor its success ab cach stage on a scries of 
subtle trünsactions in. Committees, was launched 
formally. 37 states voted and there were no 
abstentions- 

Considerable stir was cause by Japan's 
frank anxiety on the judicial points, Small 
nations criticised the. protocol as ‘an Anglo- 
French show.’ Dominions were not fond 
supporting the pact. Further there is always 
force in the following remarks of the ‘Servant 
of Calentta :— "Science will be marshalled to the 
savage task of huilding engines of destruction 
and discovering deadly poison gases; while 
cotton, iron, and oj] will keep civilization 
tethered to the dismal trio of howitzers, droad- 
notights and Zeppelins." 





Other minor points. 


The question of Trak boundüry. dispute was 
referred to the assembly by the British Govert- 
ment: and the ‘Turkish Representative aot 
Geneva was officially appraised ‘of the fact be 
the League; the latest news on the point wns 
the attthorised version that if the commission 
fails to settle the dispute, it will be referred. to 
the International Court of Justice. The 
British objection to a plebiscite in Mosul as to. 
its forming part of ‘Turkey or Irak, wns not 
quite. convincing. 

The scheme of opium control contains the. 
two following points regarded as essential by 
American experts — 

(i) The statement by each country of its 
medicinal and scientific requirements: 
of opium. — 

(ih "l'he- restriction. of production. withiti 
the limits. of. these medicinal aud 
scientific requirements and the 
establishment of a Central) Board to 
apply, the principle throughout 
opium-producing — and — cofsuming 


countries. "The World Conference on 
drug control is just concluding its 
session. 


ls the League not progressing? 

To. decry the League too early enough is 
not the part of wisdom; the U. S, A. still 
stands aloof, wiil the presidential election ptt 
t once again into the vortex of world-politics: 





his Russian poliey—is the nation’s attituder 
France cannot now be accused of defiant in- 
difference; Germany is: well on the wav tn 
become an important member; Russia ids not 
so nexr; but ancient China ts openiy discontent. 
ed within the League. Is not the Leaguer 
making m steady progress? 





THE POLITICS OF BOUNDARIES. 


Dy MR. BESNOY 


Map: making. 

One of the most profound vital urges in 
human Hfe hss ever consisted in the effort to 
make boundaries. "The making and remarking 
of the frontiers is perhaps the greatest single 
item that has leen pushing the world's history 
on monumental seale since mankind began to live 
in groups. The landmarks in this cosmic cvolit- 
Hon are constituted by wars and treutics und 
the manufacture of maps, Map-making is an 
order of creation in which the soul of men has 
had a continuous source of inspiration and 
delight since the Pharaohs lived anil fought, 

The nineteenth century phase of this crea- 
live endenvour in the field of frontiers: has 
enriched the vocabulary of the world with a new 
term embodying, os it seems to do, a new 
ideology. Since Koscitsko, Kossuth, Mazzxini 
and Bismarck, the boundary-makers and creators 
of “historical geography'—ie. the mant- 
facturets of maps, have learned to se the word 
“nation.” The “nationality principle, what- 
ever it may mean, has become current coin in 
the human phraseology. 


The European Frontiers of 1918, 

The war of 1914-19:8 was fought not only 
ever the question of dominion in Asia ond 
Africa, but so far as Europe is concerned, also 
avèr the problem of “nationalities”, The map- 
müskers of Versailles arè credited with having 
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manufactured — "nationality-states"" -—T'checho- 
Slovakia, Poland and so forth in, Central and 
South -Eastern Enron 

or has Eastern Europe remaimed an excup- 
tion to the sway of this great clan de la vie, 
The Russian. revolution: with its Bolshevistic 
creed of selfatetermination (November, 19127] 
hus given a fillip to the play. of centrifugal 
forces: among the Fins, Esthonians, Letts: 
Lithuanians on the Baltic and the Little 
Russians (Ruthenians) of Ukrainians of the 
Dnicper Valley that had been held together like 
a. house of cards in a promiseuous mediey by 
the Cor of all the Russias, 


Boundary-making in Asia, 


The nationality-prohlem in botindary-tinkinge 
represents no longer a mere European pling of 
the world-development. The events and inove- 
ments. that have been taking place on the 
Chinese theatre of human operations raise issues: 
mire fundamental than seem to have been 
consciously grasped and formulated in the 
political creed of Young China, These are none 
other than considerations ns to the attributes. 
of a sovereign state, or from a slightly different 
angle of vision, the essentials of a nationality. 

Wiat are the territorial (geographino-eeotio- 
mic) jimits of a nation? What is the hinan 
(demographic or anthropographic) basis of the 


state? "These are the probleme thui are being 
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unconsciously attacked by the leaders of thie- 


Chinese revolutions, counter-revolutions, and 
civil wars, 

— "The sume questions are abroad nl| over Asia. 
The nationality-problem or map-making remuins 
the moot-problem for the brain of entire Young- 
Asia, It has been called up by the partition of 
Asiun-Turkey accomplished by the Great War 
consisting, as Hb did, in the alleged liberations 
of Arabia and Mesopotamia, The problem is 
still perhaps dormant in Persia and Afghanistan. 
But longstanding discontents in Egypt, India 
and Seuth-Eastern Asia constitute so maty 
different sparks from the same fire. 


Nationality in Theory and Practice, 


Nationality is a very young. phenomenon 
both as a concept and as a fact- Consequently 
a good deal of vague thinking is still associated 
with it not only in the East but also in the 
West. 

Nutiouslity as interpreted. by the political 
philosophers of the nineteenth century is mot the 
ame sa the nationalities actually realized in 
molen times. ‘The theoretical ideal embodies 
iteelf in such formulae as “One language, one 
state," or “One race, oue state," aT, morë 
vaguely, “One culture, one state," As au 
matter of fact, however, neither in the nine 
teenth century nor even on earth since the 
divs of Memphis. snd Nineveh hes this 
metuphysical concept been realized in practice. 

History knows only states," Diplomats 
and politicians also. know. only states. But 
patriots, plilosophors and poets talk of nations. 

Much of the presentalay muddle in political 
thinking is duc to the ignoring of this, greal 
diserepaney between the speculation of modern 
theorists and the practice evolved in actual 
history. "The politica! mind oi the whole world 
is consciously or — Wunconsciously “sickle 
o'er’ with the abstract idealism of Fichte, 
Hegel, Maxzini amd John Stuart Mill, It has 
fought shy of the effort to square the theory 
with the facts of concrete political experietice. 
Rather, the. old. dogma of the race-stute or the 
lnnguüge-state hss acquired a fresh lease of ‘life 
under the Reconstruction of Versailes. 

And vet the so-called "nation-states that 
One “es on the new map of Europe sre not 
nation-states at oll in the sense in which one is 
taught to understand the term nation. Jitgos- 
lavia, Tchecho-Slovakia, Poland, cach of these 
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states is poly-gict and multi-racial, in other 
words, an old Austria Hungary in miniature. 

Whether these "nations" serve in the long 
im to "Balkanize' Europe at every nook and 
comer or turn out to be so many muclii of 
“Eelyctization’’ remains yet to be sean. Not 
the least disturbing factor in the political milieu 
ig furtished by the fact that twenty million. 
German men and women, dbout a third of the 
entire German-speaking population, has been 
distribtited right and leit smong a dozen or so 
old and new states of Europe to give birth to à 
"German irredenta'" im cvery so-cenlled natiort- 
State: 


Culture not the Basis of Nationality. 

The great need of tbe hour ts the emancipa- 
tion of the theory of nationality, on the one 
hund from the mystical associations foreed upon 
it by the ardour of patriots and idealists and, on 
the other, from the cleancut Toricality or com- 
prehensiveness injected into it by political 
thinkers and philosophers: A realistic, philo- 
sophy of the state is to be sought, first, in 
order to courtteract the “‘romantic’’ comeeptic 
of rationalism as a cult, with which the world 
is familiar through Young Germany and Young. 
Italy ; and, secondly, to explain the -territorial 
boundaries and demographic extent of the states 
that have been and are. Such a philosophy is 
in high request for the solution. of problems that 
have appeared both in the East and in the West. 

In the first place, the attempt to associate 
"eulture," *'euiture ideals" and so forth with 


nationality can only make “‘confusion worse 
confounded.’ By the objective test amd 


statistically considered, life's "ideals" have 
been the same the world over and almost all 
the sges through, In spite of the diversities of 
manifestation these ideals can be grouped under 
a Single slogan, Vis, the advancement of the. 
happiness of human beings, 
Moreover, with the progress of exact sciences - 
and technology the physical barriers are being 
daily setat nought, The tunnels, canals nnd 
bridges, wnderstood both — literally niid 
metaphorically, ar¢. compelling the cultural 
institutions of the wotld to tend towards a 
closer and closer uniformity in the different 
quarters of the globe, The boundaries of 
nationality, +e., the physical and racial Hmits 
of the state huve therefore to be determined and 
interpreted on altogether new. foundations. 
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In the second pince, there hus Hardly ever 
heen mor is there to-day ati ethnic of cultural 
unit. that. can. function as a self-sufficient 
Economic. entity. The ever-increasing com- 
mercial intercourse of nations (the '*Welfwiri- 
schaft” or “world-economics't) has been 
rendering -sach a system of self-sufficient units 
less und less probable, 

Then there are the considerations of military, 
naval amd acrin) defetice which belong to. the 
prohlem of the so-called “scientific. frontiers.’ 
The formation of catnposite or heterogenous 
political organisms has thereby become almost a 
practical necessity, The more or less simple; 
i£. homogeneous character of insular states, 
eg. Great Britain, is but an exception that 
proves the rule, It is mainly from the stand- 
point of military and strategic necessity that 
one cain understand why millions of Germans 
have been piven away. in subjection to neigi- 
bours on-all sides. 


Nation and State, 


The problem of nationality remains then: up 
Mill today o problem of the state. While 
ascertaining the foundations of mations one 
should therefore have to grapple with the 
question, '""what is the basis of the state?" 
This question, apparently simple, has to be 
looked in the face and the modern mind has to 
proceed to answer it in an absolutely: secular 
spirit, fe, unburdened of the traditional 
sanetity attached to the dignity of political 
phenomena. Are there no characteristics thut 
are, pragmiaticalle speaking, common to the 
Pharionie nationalities, the empires of the 
Assurs, the Maurya, Gupta, Tang, Mogul and 
Manchu imperial systems and the states of 
Europe from the epochs of “insolent Greece anil 
haughty Rome’’ dowi to the Sovietic manufac 





ture of maps and the Versailles reconstruction. 


of frontiers as well as the colonial empires among 


the subject races of the world? Thore are, and 


these constitute the soul of the state, or for that 


matter, the nation, denuded of tts multifarious: 


trappings. 


i The Nature ol the State. 

In tie first place, the state is nota "natural" 
organism as bas been tatght in the school rooms 
for nearly a whole century, It is a voluntary 
association, an urtificin) corporation, an institu- 
Hon consciously Created or "'mannísctured'' 
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ment, however, may be tacit or 





like, say, the Standurd Oil Company of New 
York or the University of Oxforit. = _ | 
The state is one of the many products pi 
man's creative. will and intelligence, Meta- 
phorically speaking, its genesis, expangian, Coti- 
trachion and dissolution may represent indeed 
the different reactions of the mystical (lan pital 
of a social group to the stimuli of its milieu. 
But still one can muke it 45 well as.unmake it, 
It is # mechanical conglomeration of domestic 
units, clun-comimiunities, Socin-cconomic trusts, 
groupements professionels, partnerships, etc. 
No innate motive force impis a mc, 
language, religion or Kwliur to embody itself 
in a statal organization such as would be its own 
characteristic expression, The disappearance of 
the state is therefore not tantamount to the dis- 
appearance of the people. The state may conie- 
and the state may go but the people go on [or 
ever, and may live on to create new partiner- 
ships or states according to the needs of tye 
hour, The same culture may (üourish under 
different states, while the same stite miy De- 
associdted with different eulture-systems, 
Secondly, once this elementary fact is grasp 
ed we are inevitahly led to the corollary that 
the sole origin and rationale of the state or thc 


nation have to bc sought in the will of tie 


people to agree io its formation, ‘The: agree 
| | express, Tt 
may be sel{letermined as in a free corporation, 
or foreed as iu a subject race or irredenta, 

But as in the relations between capital and 
labour the agreement between the employer and 
the employed is supposed by "Legal fiction'" to 
be free und voluntary on botli sides whereas in 
aetuality the economic oonditious-of the labonr 
inevitably prevent him from functioning ns a 
free person, 4o by a sort of legal fiction one has 
ta regard the subject. races of the. world or. the 
“minorities” or irrédentas 35 voluntarily ágree- 
ing to accept the powers that be. 

In any case an idea of contract or compact 
is psychologically involved in every state or 
nation although it may not alwavs huppen to be 
present as a. historical fact, and although it may 
often he difficult to trace contractual telations 
in the crude anthropological beginnings ‘of 


Thirdly, the state may be formally. run: ín 
the name of the One, or it may be so camoutlag- 
ed us to seem to be the institution of the Many. 
But in the last analysis i} is the Few that muke 








States. 
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and boss the state even (n "communist" 
republics, | 

Fourthly, the might of the sword is the only 
guarantee of the existence of the nation or state, 
A people may crente the state with borrowed 
culture Bke the ancient Romans, the Turks and 
the modern Japanese, but the sword must be 
its own. 

The sword-less state or nation i a contr- 
diction di terms, Am umarmed region is a buffer 
like Siam or Afghanistan, a "sphere of im- 
finence'^ like China, a. "mündüted'" territory, a 
proteclorate, uw dependency, and what not. It 
cán gure on tbe map only as the land of de 
himana slaves: not to be counted in the 
category of human beings. 

Finally, the boundaries, extent and human 
compositions of states depend, therefore, on 
blood amd irom, íe., on wars anil on the deli- 
berate treatics of peüce, Zollverefns, traffic-walls, 
ete. Every treaty is, from the nature of the 
case, provisional, anil se are the boundaries of 
nations, Not until challenged! by some neighbour 
the frontiere remain what they ure. 

hee are in ahnosb every instance but 
temporary, arrangements brought about by 
“scraps of fair’, und each state or nation has 
to be on the look onl to keeping its owm gun- 
powder dry. The boundaries of states oF 
nations have in amy event n0 natural and neces 
sarv connection with the frontiers of culture, 
language, religion or race. 

Even the mate powerful geographical barriers 
may be overruled by mechanical invention, 
should the collective will of the people care to 
do s. There is thns no mystical absoluteness 
or inalicnability to the limits of the state. The 
"aelentilc frontiers’ may advance or recede 
with every generation according to the dynamics 
ol inter-social existence. The only architect ol 
the world's historical geography from epoch to 
epoch is the shakli-yega or energiam of mim- 


The Birth of Nations. 

From. an inidietive sttiidy of the nationalities 
ald amd new, oriental atid occidental, one Is then 
ina pesition to define the objective foundations 
uf the state. The first formative force is the 
will or consent of the people, the plebiscite, 
silent or declared. ‘The second agency that 
operates in the birth af nations is the foree of 
arms, the power of offence and defence in open 
war... 

The state comes into existence, first, because 





vertain meri and women are determined to create 
it, and secondly because they are in a, »ositiot 

to nidintain it against all odds. In regard to 
dffence aud defence the nution-makers or mamnt- 
faeturers of states huve tose to it that not omiy. 


the. — mulitury-maval-aerial — equipments — are 
adequate rut also that financially, industrially 


and. economicaliy the staying-power of tlic. 
people during war is up to the. mark. n 
Historically speaking, nations are bern im 
wars. and wars only. Genetically, therefore, 
nationality 1s in essenec a militaristic concept. 
If there be any spiritunlity oriated with 
nationalism it is the spirituality of war or the 
culeworical imperative of Kshatryatsm. | 
Nationality thus postulates, as a matter of 
course, the milieu of a conflict of rivals to brow- 
heat ote undther as in a Kautilyan: mandala 
(circle or sphere of states). "The being of the 
natieti depends on. a. condition of the 
maisyanyaya (logic of the fish) and on a 
thorough-going ''preparedness"" of the E 
(the aspirant) against thousand and one ¢ven- 
tualities. A 





The Positive Theory of Nation-Making. 


lf the state be a voluntary partnership as tlie 
historic experience of mankind proves it to, be,, 
considerations of race, language, religion, ¢l, 
are robbed of any special significance. For, the 
sole consideration would be the deliberate aud 
conscious agreement of the members of the 
grotip, corporation, ele., whatever bé the colour, 
creed or tongue. A state, conceived according 
ta this nou-mystical and positive thoory, ‘is 
postulated to be complex or heterogetieous | T 
does nol necessarily have to be intolerant of 
the rights and. interests of tie "'minorities 
since these might be safeguarded im the compact 
or agreement: itself. m 

Nur is tlie question of the mimnmum Human 
strength of a nation, £e, the smallest amount 
of population necessary to create a state; a Very 
weighty one according to the theory of the state 
as oan artificial manufacture. The chief 
question is the preparedness or capacity of the 
state to meet in an effective manner the agres- 
sion of enemies. It may be three millions, 
thirteen millions, thirty millions or even. three 
hundred millians.. Nay, it may be so small as 
a band oí pirates organized for robbery on the: 
high seas or for carrying on guerrilla warfare 
on land. | 
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There is s state in posse, an embryonic 
nation whenover and wherever the slatuy que of 
the powers tlt be ia challenged by a. group of 
armel. human beings To be: extreme, the 
positive. theory ol nation-making wonlhd assert 
that even a tingit revolutionury militant, by 
his sheer existence, happens to be the nucleus 
ol a new state or nation, 

The Case of Tchecho-Slovakla, 

A verification of this aspect of the theory 
has been met with during the Great War in 
certain actions of the allies prompted as they 
were by considerstions of military necessity: 
In August-September rox’ (he iwelve milion 
Tchechs and Slovaks of Bohemia were re- 
cosnized by Great Bntain, France ami the 
United States ns an independent unit, althougli 
during that period the territóry of these races 
existed solely in the hearts of the people and in 
the visions of about 100,000 "'exila'"" soldiers 
and the Volga and in Siberia. 

As ‘soon as rebels, no matter who or what 
they be, can create the interest of some power- 
[ul neighbour or neighbours the manufacture of 
ü new state mav be said to be already on the 
anvil. The traditional, mystical theory of 
nationalism would fail to account for such a 
phenomenon. 

Tt would be impossible to maintain, that 
Tehechoslovakia, as constitute tony, thè 
"land of seven languages’ and half a dozen 
minorities, 1s a mnation-state in the idealistic 
Mazzinian sense; Tchechoslovakia has been 
mainíactured not because the Tehechs and the 
Slovaks, the two “senior partners of the new 
political. ae have much in common with 
ec unother “snl” affairs or with. the 
(German: and ils minorities but. because the 
Centri] Powers had somehow—by hook or by 
€ródk—to be crushed by their sworn enemies 
‘aod because certain states had te be created 
ayainst mutilated Germany and Austria. 

Fle birth of Tchechoslovakia agrees, there 
fore, quite well with the now theory of natiana- 
diem and  naton-makigs that de^ ndumbrated 
here. ‘This as well as the other new states of 
Europe embody fresh illustrations of the 
principle that it is ouly through foreign intrigue 
und «diplomatic assistance that subject races, 
whether united in language, race, religion, etc., 
or not, can throw off the yoke of hated. aliens. 
Unity or no unity, a ration cat be born, should 
dt suit the '"conjuncture of. circimistances. " 
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Not Unity but Independence. 
Nationality, then, is not the 


expression ofa cult or culture. or ES pet 
language, or of the Hegelian "spirit! or 


"genis" of a people. -It is the 


(territorial and kunan) embodiment of political 


freedom, maintained by military and economic 
strength, ‘The problem. of mation making is 
nothing but the problem of establishing a 
sovercign will iu territorial] terms, f<¢., giving 
sovereignty "i local habitation arid) a name." 

Not unity, but independence is the distinc- 
tive feature of a national existence, The 
nation mav thus represent one race or many; 
Tt may speak one language or it may be poly- 
glot. It may be a uni-cultural or a multicul- 
tural organism. To an artificial corporation 
brought into being by the fat of human cres- 
tiveness, homogeneity of racial or linguistic 
interests ts not necessarily à source of strength, 
nor is heterogeneity a specia] weakness, 


Political Engineering. 
The problems of “applied nationalism" are 
therefore clear. ‘The practical stutesman or the 


manufacturer of tations need not reflect. too 


much on the historic traditions or the. nti- 
mental unities. The positive theory of the 
state world advise him to study principally, 
first, such of the lands and waters, mines and 
lotests, i.€., the economic resources a8 can be 
conveniently mate into as unit, and secondly, 
such of the men and women, fumilics uid còn- 
munities as choose to bring a free and indepen- 
dent organism into existence. The fundamental 
logic of nalion-manufacture is that implied in 
prudence and expediency. 


The will to create a-state and the ability to 
protect and «develop it are ihe sole items in 
the methodology of statesmanship, As antich of 
the carth's area and of the human mass as cun 
he organized effectively iti a Separate entity 
along the lines of least resistance should be 
reguriled as the busia of the state. The sole 
guidance is furnished by the safe principle, 
familiar in economics, mimely, “as much av 
the market will bear." | | 

The state may consist of the heterogenous 
clements, should they desire to be so organized. 
Or, the nation may have to renoitnce a section 
of the dearer and nearer relationships if that 
mae necessary for the presevation of indepen- 
üence, 
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THE BOOKS OF THE QUARTER 


That is why Great Britain had to swallow 
the separation of the U.S. "That is why not 
even the most pronounced chauvinists of France 
dare attempt annexing the French-speaking pro- 
vinces of Belgium and Switzerland. That is 
why ltaly would think hundred times before 
waging War against Switzerland on account of 
the Swiss-Italian Canton Tessin. 

In political engineering even a tiny nucleus 
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of sturdy independence is infinitely superior to 


a mammoth Hotchpotch of golden servility. 
"Safety first’ is a. more reasemable rule in 
politics than romantic enthusiasm for Gue's'' 
“oationais,'' linguistic affiliations aud cultural 
colonies. In matiou-making amd sovereignty 
the Hesiodic paradox still holds goods, which 
says that the "part is greater than the whole,” 
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Aw Economic SURVEY. 


The Economic Development of the British 
Overseas Empire. By Professor L. C. A. 
Knowles. (Geo. Routledge, London, 1924) 
104. 6d. 








"This interesting volume comes ns an answer 
io a necessity. The Economic Development of 
the Empire has been made a compulsory subject 
for the Bachelor of Commerce degree of the 
London University. The author was appointed 
to lecture thereon. The then bibliography of 
the subject spread itself over seventy-odd books, 
articles and reports. There was no text book, 
so she made one. 

The subject should not have been neglected 
so tong, It is interesting when properly 
lectured. ‘To the man in the street economics 
suggests high-brow professors who explain one 
day that German trade flourishes through the 
depreciation of the mark and the next that the 
U.S.A. is bound to be ons on account 
of the high value of the dollar, But on econo- 
mics depend all Empires. Treaties, landines, 
wars, form the superficial but Jess important 
part of a nation’s history. The mass effect of 
the. inhabitant's needs, their reaction to the 
sway of world trade, their use of the power of 
Natnre are the things that count, because they 
operate on every day of the wear. 

Professor Knowles has done her work well. 
In her first books she gives a panoramic view of 

I0 


the development of the Empire from the earliest. 
stage of a series of outposts. 

Then follows a review of the divisions of the 
Empire into three groups according to their 
method of administration, and a consideration 
of ther state of development from an economic 
point of view. And the first book ends with 
a comprehensive account of the passing of the 
old Colonial Empire founded on desire for pro- 
fits and mannered by religious and political 
discontents to the later form of expansion after 
the stress of the Napoleonic wars, which owed 
its success to the over-population of a war-tired 
country. " 

The second book, which forms four-fifths of 
the present volume, deals m detail with the 
whole of the British tropics and sub-tropics, 
c.g., those regions where British guidance has 
infringed on native races, and does but modify 
their development. 

‘The Dominions, which have carried into 
their realms their European traditions and 
belong to the twentieth century, are left for a 
future yolume. | | | 

The account of the British effort is inspiring, 

At a time when so many of our political 
leaders are suffering from an '"inferirity comi- 
plex’ it is refreshing for Britishers to meet 
with one who is convinced of the value of 
British rule to mative populations. 

‘The sacrifices made in freeing slaves, 
establishing colonies and producing for the 
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wants im these dependencies may seem trivial 
to those whe read of them in terms of modern 
tirrency. But Professor Knowles points out 
the compatative poverty of the Motherland who 
was making these efforts. The results are 
Apparent to her and those who read her. 

During the recent war, the reviewer cam- 
paigned iu the Malakand region of the North 
West Frontier of India, Military enthusiasts 
pointed cur the scene of brilliant attacks, the 
fort that withstood fierce sieges. But this wus 
History. The tribal dispute has. passed into 
olilivion, To-day the interesting fact is, that 
through the interference of those British who 
watered the slopes with their blood, the stream 
from the valley behind is taken through | à 
tunnel inte the plain which stretches in front 
of the spectator, 

And there as far as the eye can See, the 
dusty plain is divided by a broad belt uf griei. 
These irrigated fields are the memorial of the 
coming of the British, not the sun-baked brick 
forts. The exploits of the Civil side of Empire 
builders are as interesting, if less spectacular, 
than these of the Army. 

They have been less brilliantly written up 
but this book goes far to redress the balance. 

The comprehensive index and two excellent 
maps complete this volume. 

H. E. H. T. 


A METAPHYSIQUE OF MYSTICISM. 


A Metaphysique of Mysticism. (Vedicallv 
viewed|—""Doval. T,  Suklatwalla Memorial 


Series" No. s—by A, Govindacharya Svamin, 
M.RB.AS., MRSA, GE; PTS., etc, Veda 
Griham, Mysore, 


A Review, 
By Dg. GANGANATHA JHA, M.ÀÁ. 


A work Tike the one under examination 
cludes the critic the reviewer alike 
Mysticism is from beginning to end based upon 
feeling, pure and simple. Every man has the 
Fight to give expression to. what lie feels and 
als to draw conclusions therefrom: You cmn- 
not object to it. Tf you do not agree with him 
the reason is that you do not feel as he feels;— 
Your mind does not work oti the same plane 
as his;—You are too earthly in your concep 
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tions and hetice cannot transcend to that height 
where these stuper-physical truths are felt and 
realised, On the other hand, the author also 
should not ebject to the critic who fails to 
grasp his point of view, and takes up a sceptical 
attitude The writer himself confesses that the 
subject-matter of his book is “‘supéemormal 
experience. '* 

When the author however asserts that ini his 
work this supernormal experience is supported 
by “metaphysical reasons’ he descends to a 
more discernible, though stil] a somewhat 
ctherial and elusive plane, std when we come 
to examine the reasons that he addueces, we find 
that he is unable to do justice to his subject 
There is in his treatment of his subject, very 
little, if any, of "reason", metaphysical or 
otherwise. In fact the tenor of the whole book 
is pitched in a different key,—the key of 
hyper-sensitive feeling. One cannot help feel- 
ing that in laying down the purpose of his book 
the author has done a distinct disservice to the 
real subject-matter of the book. As we have 
already remarked, mysticism is beyond the pale 
of reason, and once you descend to the plane 
of reason, the whole fabric of mysticism glides 
away from your purview. 

With the above reservations, we have 
nothing but admiration for the writers attempt, 
The. book is divided into twelve sections 
preceded by an introduction which explains the 
purpose of the book. Section I deals with 
fundamental data; where we are taught that 
"the basis of all mysticism is, God, Soul and 
iminartality, that immortality is the union of 
God and Soul, and the striving-for it constitutes 
the pilgrimage of the mystic." Section IT deals 
with "divine relation” which is meant to supply 
"hat most efficient incentive to all actions, an 
objeet on which the affections could be piaced 
and ihe energies concentrated' and this 
"object" i& none-other thun "God" ‘idealised 
as the ‘Absolute Person’ union with whom of 
this Soul can “be expressed only in the language 
of lovers’ ;—'Soul and God' being regarded as 
‘bride cand bridegroom," Section TI deals 
with “God and Love," where thé same idea iš 
further developed with special reference to Shri 
Berishiin ;—whose teachings in the Bhagavad- 
Rita are dealt with in detail in Section IV 
(mystic factors in the Bhaügavadgita) and VIII 
(Krishna and — World-appreciation) ;—S5ection 
V deals with. "Values: for mysticism,’ wherein 
Upenisadic teachings have been pressed into 
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service. In Section VI we have an account ef 
Mystic sense and experience" where Upanisadic 
lore is enriched by Dravidian and Christian 
mysticism.. In Section VII we read of "God 
and Bliss’; and of '"Buddhist'" and '""Chínese" 
Mysticism in the two parts of Section IX. 
Section X (Art af Divine Love) seeks to 
reconcile Hinduism-and Buddhism. Section XI 
is devoted exclusively to ‘Dravidian Mystictsm” 
whieh is lv far the most interesting section, as 
indicating that mysticism is still a living factor 
in the country. The inst Section XT provides 
a very readable account of “Vedanta and 
Persian Mysticism", where the practical aspect 


manner: amd its afinity to Persian Mysticis 
lenda prooí—if proof were needed—it suppo 
of the eternal unity of all rebgions, 





The author deserves to be congratulated on 
the courage of conviction that he has evineed 
in writing and publishing the work in the 
present day of stress and strife. It is refreshing 
to find that stich high-souled exponenta of 
Transcendent Mysticism are still alive itr tbe 
fiesh iu the world to keep its balance and to 
prove the mainstay of its salvation. ‘These 
inen varily are the very “salt of the earth". 








re See 
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A CHRISTMAS SELECTION. 


Modern civilisation has reduced life—at any rate, 
the bread-earning portion of it—to a mechanical 
routine atid every step-forward in the line of ailvarice 
or progress counotes a speeding-up of this routine, 
a more “teonomic" ‘outlay of time, ü ayatemuatising 
ob himii efforts and interests according to rigid 
plana. Reviewers of books sre fo exception to this 
tnad maia for speed and although the writer lays no 
‘aim to being a professional critic, he pleads guilty 
to the charge of being an incorrigible bookworm, A 
holiday, a Chrisimas interlude ie impatiently looked 
‘forward to with zeat and enthusimem and programmes 
abd resolutions are the prominent mes of the day 
drenm when there will be no books ami no editota 
to worry you for ‘copy’, What miserable end such 
resolutions have was the pad experience of at least 
one of these journalistic hucks, Daye before the boli- 
davs were within measurable approach the writer had 
resolved ‘not to pack a single page of print in his 
suitcase; he meant to take o teal vacation, lazy and 
idle und ieiamrefnl. How he emled is another story, 
int pantie overtook him on the eve of the. holidays mad 
an pasortnictit of tölumes waj coteidered! a jostifinble 
relaxation of the firm resolution be had framed, 
What was found in bie bag ia the subject matter of 
this sketchy note. The jottinga do not aim to 
appraise the several volumes mentioned; detailed 
notices will possibly appear in subsequent. leue but 
the writer was very pleased with hie assortment, and 


enxíona 10 Commen his bapliürard selection Uu — 
lias aught the hospitality of a separate colmmm: 
e a à $ 


The Book of the Beloved. By J. C Jolinston, 
[Lundi Hamphres & Co, Lik, Londoni r4) yE 

A nmnumental work cimbodying years of thougtit 
amd industry. Mr. Johnston characteries hit beanti- 


Yl book zs a 'unodern epic poem" and this eut-title 


dicate bur modestiy the scope wnd the vision of 
the poet's work. The author is primarily a philoso- 
pher, inclined toward the metaphysical mysticism at 
the religion of God, the One Supreme Being. He has 
atiempted here an epte of the Soul, thut is Eternal, 
bat be is a modern and his form of ex ressin 
unlike what you would anticipate jt at epic poem, 
are boldly original and typical of the tendencies i 
moder technique, In The Bock ef the Beloved the 
author hae successfully completed a very ambitious 
programme; the subject matter needa a detailed. 
notice, Byt ott can without hesitation welcome this 
erudite. work which will carry the strongest appeal 
to Indijan reagera, Indeed Mr. Johnston in m personal. 
tier to the Hdlior, who kindly gave the writer, pet. 
mission to see it, saya that if after pernaal the 
readers e the Book of thu Beloved choose “te regard 
him ae raíher à Vaishnavi thin. what is more 
ordinarily wsecciated with the word Christia they 
will not materially be cerring.” And it will be worth 
investing im the Book of the Beloved to read not 
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merely « philosiphic Brith poet who is Spiritually 
it affinity with the [nice Vaishnavites, but is also 
n writer © cond He charm and instruction, 


= = = 


The Chapbook: A Miscellany ror, (The Poetry 
Bookshop, Londen] 4. &d. 

Readers interested in modern English poetry 
Irarnt with regret last year the Mscontinnance of the 
excellent monthly miscellany, Tke Chapbook. It is 
with pleasure, therefore, that this revival, although it 
is ia the form of ait annual issue, id to be welcomed. 
The Chapbook of igu tptomiees the youth of modern 
English poetry. Poets of distinct charm and grace, 
writers of beantiful fancy sketches, tlegant versifiers, 
Heat “und clever sceptics of technique and form—every 
ont of thet hos a room in this Miscellany, The 
Chápbook mar not forim an ideal survey, bnt it gives 
B very good graphic idea of the tendencies in modern 
English poetry. The 1924 volume maintains the 
excellences of the previons volumes, 

$ è $ * 





Chinese Painters, A critical study by Raphael 
Petrucci (Breutano's, London) 13. 

This excellent monograph oti Chinese Painting has 
been admirably translated from the French edition by 
Frances Seaver, Mr. 1. Binyon writes a short 
biographical note of the anthor who died early iu 
19:7. The volume provides a comprehensive critical 
survey of the art ol painting in China and thè inter- 
pretation touched with sympathy ond affection is 
lucid süd cleur although terse and brief. The author 
introduces ns bere to a fascinating study which 
deserves more exploration and indnstrious research. 
We commend this book to lovers of painting and art 
in general. 


* * 4 * 


Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum 
of Fise Aris, Bosten, Ry Amanda K, Commarsswany, 
DSc, Pari IV, (Museum of. Fine Arts, Boston, 1924), 

"We woticed with appreciation Part I of thi 


excellent piece of catalogue work by the famous Indian — 


arteritic who is the curator of the Indian Section nl 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. In Part IV, which 
i» now ixsued, he presents an elocidative survey of 
Jain Cosmology, Literature and Painting. The essay 
is learned as well za informative ami the reproduction 
of plates enhances the yalne of the letterpress, The 
surprising thing id that an American Muscom 
possesses much excellent example of our old Jain art, 
‘The catalogue is printed in excellent style om fue ari 





paper amd sets the example to other catalogners. We 


congratulate Dr Ananda K. Coomaraswamy on his 
excellent work. 
LI * e = 


Marvels of Plant Lite. By E. Fitch Daglish, 
P.2.5. [Thornton Butterworth, Lai, London, 1924) 
61. 

A volume of absorbing interest for laymen who 
wish to see in the green life around them the romance 
at the poetry of the marvellous. Nature has pro- 
vided her pets with akilfnl contrivances which astonish 
nid evoke admiration, A book for the holidays— 
iiforinative and inatrnetive, it is werv lucidly written 
and should enjoy wile popularity, 

* à * * 


Peeps into Fairylend, By Horace J. Enowles 
[Thornton Buiterworth, L4, London, 1914) rst. 

Who doesn't wieh to be a boy again? Vet there is 
some consolation for ns who have bidden farewell to 
that delicions stage of life to pretend to youth again 
and books like “Peeps into Fairyland" help os in 
maintaining the atmosphere of the dreamland that 
seems so far away. Mr. Knowles’ drawings are 
superbly drawn and the letter press happily chosen. 
An excellent tonic íor idle worries and anxiots 
eugene, 

= * * * 





The Binks Book. Ay Ruth Dorrien Knight rhe 
Chelsea Publishing Qo., London) i924. 
Miss Knight takes ua here to the adventure lands 
of our boyhoodl 
* * * « 


SELECTED READINGS. 


Holiday feeling is again responsible for the 
omission to notice at length various important publi 
cations. We give below the prominent books of the 
Seas : 

D. R. Taraporevalla Sons & Co, » Bombay : 
C. N. Vakü—-Financial Presta tei: in Modern 
India iNóc—i924. Ra ro), 
EK. T. Shah and K. J. Khambata—Wealth ond 
Taxable Capacity of India. 

These volumes provide excellent pointers for the 

Taxation Haquiry Conunitices. 
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—Problom of Business Forecasting, $4.0. 


P. & King & Son, Ld. : 
Joseph L. Uoben—Socal Insurance Unified. 55, 


Georg G. Harrap & Co, M: 
Lewia Mamford—Tie Siory of Utopias. 
GC. & Dow—5ochiy and Hs Problemi. 


mj. 64. 
105, 6d, 


George Allen & Unwin, Lid.: 
A. J, Penty—Towards a Chrishan Sociology: 65, 
-Constructive suggestions for a better world form a 
feature of these excellent books — on ideals of 
ak * $ * 


PorTRY. 
Cambridge University Presa : 
Si Richard) Temple—The Word of Lalla, the 
Propletess. p64, 
A Kashmir idyll ond song rendered into beautiful 
English Verse. 
George Bampson—Cumbridee book af Prog and 
Verie. o4. (d. 


‘Grant Richands, Ld. : 
Edward Glyn-Jones—The Death 
Eloquent and wel sustzined. 


of fiylus. «5. 


Hrnest Benn, Ll: 
Humbert Waole—Kentinglon Gardens, 65. 
Charming verses fragrant with the roses of the 


Hugh L'Anson Fassset—Before the Dawn, ss, 


Basil Blackwell : 
Alexander Groy—Any Man's Life. «s, 
F. O, Mann-—Pocmi. i5. 6d 
Prancis J, Bowen—Poem3i. as. 6d. 
Susan Miles—Litile Mirrorz. ad. 6d. 
H. G. Dixev—Darien. 3s, 64d. 
P. oH. Shepherd—Crown or Nothing, 25, 6d. 
Malcolm Taylor—Poems. Pari il, 1s. ód. 
A charming sheaf gathered ftom the garden. of 


Macmillan & Con Ltd: 
Padraic Colum—Castle Conquer. 52. Gd. 
Willranc Habhord—tom promise. 74, Öd.. 


W. B. Maxwell—Eluine at ihe Gates 5, ba, 
Catt Hwald—The Tweha Sisters and ‘other 
Stortes. Gs, uo 


Dusil Blackwell : 
Michael] Lewis—Berg O' ihe Upland. 6$. 


George Allen & Unwin, Ld. : 


Margaret W,. Nevinson—fFragments ef Life. ss. 
Brentano's, Ld. : 
Adriana Spadon>—The Noise of the World. 35, &d- 


Stanky Pan] & Co. ; 
V. Tarlesse Marray—Surplus Goods, 
William Le Queux—fFime Fealhers. 
Barton Shaw—A Strong Man Armed, 
Thea St. John—Bride of the Revolution. 
G. Bronson-Howard—The Devil's Chaplain. 
Engene rou) APATE of París, as. 6d, 


LAW 

The American Constitution as ti Protects Private 
Rights. By F. J; Stimson; LLD: (Charles Scribner's 
Som, New York, USA] 1915. 

In his American. Coustilaiion as |t Protects Private 
Rights, the author (Dr, Stirison) iltaa sticcessful 
broken new ground in thè domain of constitutional 
lav, His. excellent book is a popular exposition, 
simple in its treatment, and devoted (o what may be 
called the human aspect of the American constitution. 
That is, it is mot a discussion. o£ tle fruiie of gorerz 
meut and its past lustory, hat a presentation of the 
prindples rooted in hmm experience which give the 
constitution its vitality, and of the way iu which they 
apply to the problems of a rapidly changing wociety, 
We are mot familiar with any other work of a siiniler 
Character denling with either the British or American 
constitution in untechnicai language whith ‘muy be 
understood by the average  citixex, Aa aüch Dr. 
Stimácn's iIméricau  Conitilution tas- a valse of ita 
owt, a @ text-book it 0 much of the constitttio 
law of the United States as a lucid statement af iia 


aspects of [t which concert thes ordinary citizen in his 
evervday life, 








The Law of Municipal Corporations in British India. 
By (the late) TP. TD. Alysngar. Second edition. 
(P. Clakrapani Aiyung&r, fL, Madras Law Journal 
Press, Mylapore, Madras) goag, 

The Lem of Municipal Corporations in British India 
by the late Mr. P. Duraiswami Aiyangar—who is 
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favourably known in the Inism legal world aa the 
best cotumuntator on the Indian Income Tax Act—iv 
practically rather a new work than m new edition of 
his previous work issued, in three volumes, in 1914. 
The very large ammber of judicial decisions delivered 
kince then have been incorporated In the text, the 
references to the providichs of the mmmitipal acts 
enacted during the last ten years have been piven, 
‘the chapter dealing with electiom haa beet rewritten 
and fully brongh: op to date, the chapter on municipal 
mectings has been appreciably enlarged. Several other 
chapters have been thoronghly recast. Thos the 
author sncocssiully attempted to make the book ure- 
iui to Municipalities in the daily administration of 
their affairs and also to laymen who, aa ordinary 
Citizens taking an intelligent interest in civic afiaira, 
desire to acquaint themmelvee with thea rights and 
obligations am] have to do something or other with 
municipal alfals, and also to lawyers as a work of 
feference where they con find stated the resnlt or 
state of the law upon any particnlar point they wish 
to refer to, Mr. Duralewami Aiyangar’s Law of Muni- 
cipal Corporations in Brilith India, in ite present form, 
‘will bold the field as the standard work om the subject. 
The learned author died autkdenly in April last before 
he could gee the book through the press, We are 
glad that his som hns—as an act of pion duty in 
memory of his father—seen to the publication of this 
volume which it aimittedly on authoritative work. on 
the anbject it deals with. The book is well pol-up 
and deserves appreciation. 


The All-India Criminal Digest 1911-1993. fy P. 
Hoti Rao. :224. 

The Negotiable Tastroments Act. 
alal. Third edition. 1924. 

The Supplement (1020-1924) to the 
Criminal Court Manual, = Vols. roy 

(All theee isaned by the Law Printing Howse, 
Mount Road, Maras). 

We welcome after a cessation of «ome years the 
revived activities of the Law Printing House of 
Madras, which in intimately mssociated in the public 
mind with the prodigious activities of the late Mr. 
Baujiva Row, who founded the business and who wes 
wnuequalled both asa businessman and ss m compiler, 
aomuientator, annotater um comienser of our Statutes. 
"Those carrying ou the business have done well to 
"bring ont a conaolidated digest of criminal cases for 
the years wo to 1933, in cotitinnation of the AIL 
Indim Criminal Digest, which was first iasued in ct 

a comprehensive am systematic digest and 
et highly useful Mr. A. E. Nanniah's third 


By A. K. Nin- 
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editinn of his wellinown text-book dealing, with the 
Negotialle Instruments Act will justly find a large 


virculation «moeuget tawinessmen. The firm's ALL 
India Criminal. Conrt. Manual was published ia 1919— 
1553. Since then à large mituber oí Minor Acts 
(Criminal) has been enacted by the Indian Legislature 
and the Criminal Procedure Code dius undergone such 
considerable changes as to make it almoal a new Code, 
Similarly, the Penal Cede hus been amended by 
varicns amending Acts during the same period. To 
bring, therefore, both the volumes of (he AlLIndia 
Criminal Court Afanttal up-to-date, this supplement is 
issued, in two separate parts, eo that the first part 
may te bowl with Vol E, ami! the second part with 


the Vol IL of the Mansal To íncilitate referenéc, 


the full text of the Criminal Procedure Code, us 
umended up-to-date has been printed in ihe sspple- 
ment to Vol IL ‘Thus all the three books recently 


issued by the Law Printing Honore, Madras, will be 


highly useful and very serviceable to the profession, 


Falitical Crime, By W. G. Carlton. Hall (George 
Allen and Unwin, Lid., ai, Museum Street, London, 
WiC 1) pag. | 

Mr. Carlton Hall in his Police] Crime olier am 
critical essay on English low end its administration 
in cases of certain type os a sequel to experiences in 
Irclond) since 1915 
explain the frilure of the Brith Wernment if 
recent times to deal RR ‘with the | growing 
tendency to use violence in the pursnit of political or 
revolutionary aims. The first part consista of a state 
ment, in text-book form, of the existing law iu 
relation to Iis Class of crnmne, and among the other 
suhjects dealt with are the willingness of tbe Legis 
Iniurce to wezken that law from time to tima; the 
Contrmsiinr practice od both Legislamre and EÉxecu- 
live in resting to emergency imeasures in time of 
war oor civil disturbance jineloding therein the pre 
clamation and exercise of martial law); aod the 
common habit of the Executive to mitigate of remit 
sentences passed hy the Courty in respect. of 
"politikal" offences, Altogether a thonglitfu) book. 





The Indian Succession Act. Hy (the late) M. C. 
Majumdar. Hdited by M. Erishnamachnriar, M.A., 
Mi, Ph.D. (R. Cambray & Co, ro, Hastings Sirces. 
Calcntta) 1934. 

The late Mr. M. C. Majümdar's work om Hindu 
Wills is jiuthy regarded ss on anthoritative treatise 
om ihe abject The Conmmmetitaries on We Bután 
Succession Acs were designed by the de d 





The antbor here attempts do 


on the same lines, Tut while he lived to «ce his 
earlier work cited às a standard authority im our 
conrte, tbe latter has had to appear posthunumaly. 
In the hands of à very capahle editor—Dr.. Krishnatu- 
achariar--Mr. Majunlar's work has enffered in no 
way, bar rather gained a great deal. The editor, 
while carefnily preserving tie substance of the 
anthor’s text—wrilten in r!6—has brought the case- 
law fully abreast of the times and made useful 
ituprovenienis; with the restlt that the work under 
üoboe may usw juatlv claim to be as anthoritative 
nt the sulüect it deals with as ia the earlier work 


The Law of Apostasy In Islam, Dy 5. M. Zwemcr 
(Marshall Brothers, L4, London) 1534. 

Dr. Sanmel Zwemer ie a Christian propaganilist 
who hay rnmde a special study of Islam and its 
various rattificationa: He les written largely on the 
subject—genrrally in a controversial apirit, which 
maturally detractis fo some extent from the value of 
his work, Hot making allowance for hia pethapa 
unconscona bias apensit Islam, there is- mnch in his 
writings thot la meefnl and helpful io atodenta of 
Islamic institutions. His latest book called’ The Low 
of apostasy in slam, thoigh mot iufrequentiy 
polemical, is nonetheless a fairly accurate and cor 
peudious sketch of the interesting subject, on which 
iti to onr knowledge, im English, m pioneer work, 
and ir wil be of grent ntilitv alike t0 the sindent 
ol Jurisprudence as of. Theology. 





MEDICINE, 


Anm Interpretatiom of. Ancient. Hindu Medicine. A 
Comparative Hindu Materia Medica. Endocrine 
Gtands. Malaria, infani Feeding and Hygiène. 
By (Dr?) Chandra: Chakraberty. (Snuarain Sanh) 
i77 Rain Dinendra Street, Calcuttan) rgan 
tir. Chakraberty—us his name betokens—is a native 
of Bengal, living in New York, He has published 
Uuring the last few years a number ol books in Bnglish 
on medical and other enbjects—two of which called 
Food and Health uml Dyspefila aud Diabeles have 
already been noticed in terme of appreciation im the 
Hindustan Review, The other five emumernted above 
are equally inetrnctive, The first of the group is in 
à setae, ihe most important In it the anihor has 


successfully attempted a ayatematic digest of materials 


for n comparative study of ancient Indian od Greek 
avatems ofl medicitie in the light of the latest 


researches in medical sciente. He contends with gront 


force that the later ayatem was indebted to the former 


and the contention deserves corefnl consideration. 


‘Original Sanskrit texts ore quoted freely and these 


add :iaterally io the value nnd uiilite of the book. 
He has also convincingly shown that düamy. 
ef the recent developments of stirgery were kngwn 
to ancient Indians. By writing this hook the author 
has tendered a nolable service tp the renaissance al 
Indian culture and qvilization. Hix Compuraiive 
Hindu Malería Medica is alo a learned werk com- 
taining botanical descriptions ol nearly s thossamd 
medicinal plante, with thelr Indian om} English. 
«ill be highly useful to botanizis and medical practi- 
tioners in Indis, especially those amongst the hitter 
who may be interested fn treatment by rmmeanma of 
indisenous herbs. The other three works im our List 
are excellent text-books ot tle autijocts they deal with 
—cmbolving -os they do the results of the larest 
researches. Each of them will-be found invaluable 
by members of the medical profession aa compendious 
skerches of their subjecta. Dr. UChakraberty'& works 
deserve m large circulation, 


The Doctor's Onih. Ry W. 
versity Press, Catnbridge) gi. 

fn his Docler’s Dath Mr. Jones ollers & survey ob aq. 
interesting episode in the history of the melia 
science in arope, He presents in Ht the earliest 
forms of the famous Hippocrathe oath, together swith 
their translations and on clucidative essay, Meiical 
tint are now iff i position fo posses both the 
Chriilian and págàan forma of this medical oath, oti 
which the cthice of their profession is founded. 


H. S. fns, (Cni- 


Rejuvenation, Ry Norman Haie. (George Allen 
and Unwin, Gtd., 40. Museum Street, London) 1024; 

Rejuvenation iq the latest development of the 
Science al Medicine ami ita literaturc—as chronicled 
in Dro Norman Haire's book—is already extensive. 
Nevertheless a popular exposition of the enhject was 
a devideratuin, euch ms ts now. offered dn the book 
under notice. The work of Dr, Norman Haire 
deserves welcome. Perhaps no stibject, within: the 
last few years, haa aroused more interest abd more 
actively appealed to the popular iurata tien than haa 
the fascinnting theme of Rejuvenation, and certain 
on no subject have more exaggerated and misleading 
atitementy been male. Dr, Narman Hale's book, 
which ia writtem in lanpsage comprehenaille to the 
elucated laymum a» well aa to the medical practitioner, 
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summaries the work done by the pioneers who ‘ain 
ak producing tmprovemenut io the mental, physical 
ond acxuml health, bv ise br other method of surgical 
atimmlition of the patient'a glands. Dr. Haire, who 
in wildition to « wide knowledge of the work of others 
ha& personal experience of causes extending, over some 
years, maintains a crilical attitude, weighing the 
evideuce for and against the claims put forward by 
the protagimiaia of thia treatment, and expresses a 
moderate and balanced opinion, The bock thus 
deserves appreciation for it accurary and fairness. 


Chaucer. By J: Ellis Barker 
Albemarle Street, London) ma,;, 

‘Mr. Rilli: Barker bos been hitherto known as ü 
political writer—his hooks on modem Germans being 
very well known. He has now written à work on 
Cáncer, in which he disensses bow the disease Ts 
caneed and bow it can be prevented. For a layman to 
hüve- writic such & book i& extracriimary, but we 
Lane—that "Mr. Barker's book m easily the. most 
important practica] work om cancer existing in English 
òr nity other language," who hopes that “this book 
aiii mark a new tra in the ght aguinet concer," and 
that it “will bring » new hope nmd à new happiness 
do humanity." Mr. Barker bokds that cancer (a 1he 
disemie of civilization and the growth of luxury anil 
that the way te comquer cancer [s to return fo simple 
living ond plam whet. Thr book |» thought-provoking 
amd deserves attention. 


(John Murray, 


Cancer: Hts Causation, Preventlon and Cuore. Hy 
John Harger, M.Sc, Ph.D, (C. Tinling & Co, Ltd, 
5$ Victoria Street, Liverpool). 


Yet another book on Cancer, showing unmistakably 
the preat interesai which the incressing prevalaoce of 
this scourge hay roused in the West. Dc. Harger, 
fhe author o( ttw book wnüder notice is a medical man 
and not like Mr, Hllie Barker a laymati. He there- 
fore writes with authority, It is noticable, however, 
that though diflering from Mr- Barker'a views in 
certain respecta, he agrees, im the maim, with hia 
comisie while holding that. hia "reasoning... 
de porn.” The bong ami abort of the matter seems 

te be that the latest researches, on the subject of 
cancer, indicate the correctness of Mr. Barker'ü view 
that the fell diseas is one of the products of western 
civilization, the result o[ mnunutural diet and modes 
of living am! £hat tle best way to avoid it is à return 

to plain and simple diet. This view is well expounded 
ani urged by Dr. Harger im his Cancer: i Commis- 





Hom, Prevention and Cure, and the book merits 
attention both at the hands of doctors and laymen. 


Alcohal: Its Actlan on the Homan Organism 
london] 1924. 


The Action of Alcohal on Man. Ty R. H. Starling 
Tj. 

The literature of Alcohal and its effect om the 
hsmen system is very large. But the two books 
inerateid above present in « short compass the 
results io 4i dass pecera du ^i TIER Dr. 
Starling's book covers the entire field. Je ia learned 
—is an almost ideal work on the subject lor popular 
reading. While fully scientific in its reasonings aad 
conclusions, it imparts information in a way that may 
be tuderstamied of the man in the street. On the 
whole, it i» (im ite second, enlarged and judiciously 
revised edition] the best short study of a great subject 
and deserves extensive circnlation, 





How to Prolong Lile. Dy Jean Finot. [John Bale, 
Sem spd Danielsson, Ltd., &£i—9: Great Tytchfield: 
Street, Oxford Soect London, W) 1) 193. 

M. fean Finot—the onthur of The Philosophy of 
Old Age—han now poblished another work in Prench, 
which has appeared im an nuüthorize] Hnglsh tronele- 
Hon as How lo Prolong Life. While mot competing 
with Professor Lacassagne well-known Green Old 
Age—already noticed in ternum of appreciation by the 
Hindustan Review—M, Pinot book is highly instruc- 
tive. While accepting the view of Angausie Comte that 
“death dominates every living bemg," M. Pinot brys 
down sound und wholesome rules for the guidance of 
homan: bealth and shows how the life of man may 
reasonably be extended by comforming to habits con= 
ducive to longevity, The book deserves careful con- 
sideration and setioua attention. 


Cerative Food. By P. R. Gordons 
Stockwell, 29 Lodgate Hill, London, EC. 4), 
Mr, Gordon's Curative Food ia an excellent, little 
guide to the aclenee of MHetitica Its great and oat- 
standing merit is that (unlike mort of ibe works on 
the subject) it in obeolutely untecknical and severaly 
practical. Tr strictly eschews mnt only technical: but 
even semi-technical terms, and also argumentative 


(Arthur 
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exposition. Tho esit ita hondy mansal which offers 
within 45 pages a grest deal of sound and useful 
information which would be found belpfn] by all 
interested—and who is not?—in the preservation of 
bealth. 





NEW EDTIIONS OF STANDARD SCIENTIFIC 
WORKS. 


Moving Pictures: How They nre Made and Worhke: 
By PF. A. Talbot ITiiustrated ami Entirely Re-writven 
(Wiliam. Heinemann, Ltd., Pablishers, London), 19234; 

Mr. Frederick Talhot's Moving Picture: wos oripi- 
mally tisued im tora sa s volume of "Congnests of 
Science” Serica. Tt now appears entirely re-written— 
rather à new book than a new edition. It js & work 
Which dulfüls iu «a preeminont degree the ideal 
n&sociated with a popular trente on a acrentific 
subject and shoubll command popularity. Although 
the “pictures,” spreading like wild-üre, have gripped 
tbe country, every city, having its picture: palace, the 
eternal question, "How is it done?" is still on. the 
lips ef the andiencee, the man behind the camera 
manifesting a keen delight in the bewilderment and 
urystification of thue milliotra drawn to 1he silver screen. 
The snthor of tbl& book olles a complete answer to 
the ribile, and thes interests his renders, With the 
uasistance of the pioneers and inventors, he Has been 
able to present a fascinaiing romanee "behind the 
seenes," aa allurim as the actual performance. Mr. 
Talbot trares the diatary el ibs devenu and its 


were first ee Hë describes ione and ! fully 
the mechanism of the cameras, printing machines, 
and projectors, explams to oe how the millions of 
miles of celiuloid ribbon are maile, exposed, developed, 
printed, colonred and thrown upon the screen. Then 
he takes na to the largest &tulios in the world to 
reveal how the. nunmnoth productions, costing 
thousands of pomnda, are staged, ond the artifices nf 
the directors and players to produce thrilling: nd 
exciting incidents. He tella how cities, cnthedrals I 
castles ate construcied of wood and plaster te hare 
but & Meeting if crowded fife; how the seemingly 
impossible fa achieved in the alr and beneath the 
era, which staggers imagination, He describes fully 
the tock picture, and the ceaseless straggle by 
ingenios artifices to baffle the public more complete- 
iv than is possible by any conjurer, &s well as the 
womlerful ittachments devised for employment with 
the camera to produce mystifying sng artistic effects. 
He describes in detail Dr. Comandon’s apparatus for 
taking moving pictures of microbes; and Mr, Bull's 
Ti 


machine for taking 25,009 picinres pt accord, 





us to cateh the shell fired by the cannot in fight, and 
the beat of a bee's wing. But he tels us even more 
wonderin! things. We read of the “‘dowhle* and his 
work: how railway collisions, shipwrecks, Hood and 
fire, sensational aeroplane, performances, anil wonder- 
[n] anlimarine voyages amii thrill, are staged, und of 
the adventures befalling those who labour long and 
hard be '""plasying'" to amuse the world; nf the wander-- 
frige of the man with the camera to bring before tis- 
khe life, customs snl acenie beuuties of other ands 
We learn abont the combination of K-rays and the 
moving picture camera, and the vations oolonr pro 
cesses which are. used to enhunce the aitractivencss 
and charm of the pictures. Rvery aspect of what i» 
new one of the largest and most important itylustries 
in the world receives attention, So mach that i mew. 
appears es we read, so wonderful ore the powers of 
the invention awl tbz application of human [nugae 
tion, that we have a whole new world opened up 
before na, with possibilities the like of which the miest 
ol ns have never even dresimed. Tr ie a work of 
perennial interest. The book is lavishly iMustrated 
with arresting explanatory pictures; while. mitimeronia 
diagrams in (he text elucilate what seen to he the 
most absirnse features e£ (he craft, 


Lectures un the History of Physiotogy during the 
16th, 17th and (kth Centuries. Dy Sir Mirhnel Footer. - 
(The University Press, Comhridge) xoi. 

Sir Michael Poster’s Lectures on the History of 
Physiology was published so far back as tgo, ang 
thodgh some works on te subjeet have appeared. 
since, it has pot fost ite value and its reprint Ès 
doubly welcome, if having: been omt of print -fot 
several years, On its first appenrance the book— 
coming ws it did from the pet of a aeter of the 
enbject—was deservedly hailed as a classic by Lose 
mist competent to judge. And even after nearly a 
quarter of a century, it is entitled ta respectful bon 
widemtian as « vivid deletiation of (he growth of 
kitowleilge as to the working and moving of the com- 
plicated: mechanism of the living, bely—enlivened with 
graplile, persenal details with regard to the lives of tle 
eminent scientists who worked during the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the fehl of 

physiological rescarch. It ie thus not tmecrely a text- 
book—there are several auch which can not be 
mienioned in the same breath with Sir Michael's 
book. The latter fe remarkable for the lucidity ot 
étyle—so rare. im a .acientific work—for ita ealitle 
analis of a mass of details, for crmditlon and thé. 
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kill with which that ermiition i» systematized ani 
Greplayed to advantage. Ht is thaw of the highest 
value not only tó sfudetts of (be development of the 
atience of physiology or to medical men in genernt, 
but to all men of culttire who tay be willing to miler 
stand and appreciate the important probleme con- 
nected with the graüsal growth of knowledge of the 
physical badie of man's life We commend Ht as a 
work which has already tikes ils place in general 
literature as unfolding hiatory f ideas. 


Human Life ond How ft May be Prolonged, By 


Lr-CeL FL PL MucCabe, MIB. (Grant Richards, Lid. 
Publishers, London) Second Edition, roiz. 


 L&-Col, MacCabe's Human Life and How |t May 

fie Prolonged üret saw the light in 1919 ánd ita süccesa 
is, evinced by a second edition being called for. 
Aülvocating that a sure means of enjoying continged 
geod health is to imlulge all natural appetites in a 
moderate way, and showing that there js no need for 
bctions that would iu any way reduce the natural 
enjoyment af life, the author ¢asily carries out his 
promise to his readers that, "I shall never be dull." 
The author is by no means » faddist, He ia conunenud- 
ably clear in the views he expresses and his instruc 
tinta are practicable anml eat be easily followed, He 
discourses on ihe secrets af good heslth beth. in. the 
light of knowledge ami experience and his advice ia, 
therefore, sane ond wholesome, Ti &honh] have a 
large circnlation, 


The Races of Man. Iv A. C. Haldos, FES 
New Edition (The University Press, Combridgc) 1924. 


The first edition of Dr. Haddon's ‘Races of Man and 
their Distribution appeared so far back ns Tgog, There 
has heen during the last fifteen years so much 
advance in Ethnology that the new edition winder 
notice has had to be emirely rewritten and it ts & new 
book to all intents and purposes, Tn fts present form 
it is fully abreast of the Intest advances on the subject 
nni n» © cottipendions uketch of Ethnology dis stands 
unrivaled. It deals with the physical characters 
emploved in racial disctiminntion and classification, 
the varings stocks and their distribution, probable 
facii history of ihe various areas, the problem ok 
heredity aml the effects of environment on the ferma- 
Hon f faces The subject is tented in a masterly 
way ned the book i a notable scquisition ‘to aciettific 





fio to the Ant. liv E. Step. (Hutchiness & Cu., 
Paternoster Kow, London) i924, 

Mr. Edward Step is well-known as ùn è i i 
Science for popular reading, Hiu two ie works 
enlled fmsect Ariizms and Marvels of Insect Life ure 
for popular purposes. His latest work—ralled Go le 
ihe Awt—is even better, It ia at once fbe mat 
interesting, readable and comprehensive aramnt yet 
written of the many-sided artivitie: of the apt Few 
are a8 highly qualified! as is the author to deal with 
such a fascinating subject The reader cannot fall to 
be absorbed in thia story af insect life in relation t6 
human activitics. The author helpa us to appreciate 
the personality of the ant, her intelligence oni 
cleverness domestically, socially, a4 engineer, agricul- 
turiat, soldier, hostess, kidnapper, and aa a ierrot io 
man nnm] beast. There is also dn sect of all 
British ants. The illustrations are numerous anil 
entirely appropriate. Omne emn not pluce » better bodk 
in the liands of the youth than 3r. Step'e fascinating 





(Hutchinson & Co., Paternoster Raw, london) 1974, 
it i a capital book for young people desirous of 
learning the oldret of the sciences that is presented 
in Astronomy for Young Folks. The author's niim haa 
heen mm to write a text-book, bat to tell ii words 
ensily understood] by the average fourteenoyear-old 
child something of the nature of the heavenly bodies, 
In Part I an effort is made to make the child fonntiar 
with the stars by indicating when and where they 
can be found in the eariy evening ‘hours, Later 
chapters (eal with the Milky Way, the Stars of the 
Southern. Heminphere, the Solar System, the Harth, 
Moon anil Comets, There are iiemerons iastration 
htl diagrama. Thimi presented, the study of “ihe 
Pet ann, Vhe nubinit of "Che “aciedces” | exnsiot fait 
fascinating pastime to the youthful 
reader, who witi ind his ior her] interest firmly: held 
right ap to the Inst page of the book, We commend 
this book to all heginning the study of the Sciences af 

hikoi; | : 





Life: How It Comes ny Mrs, Pamas, M.D. 
Massil TMackwell, Broad Street, Oxford). — 

Mrs. Parson's book discouráes, for the behoof of | 
the child, on the principles of elementary hielogy, At 
a time like the present when there is a great demand 
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for clear statements imitant foe chikiret explaining 
lasts about wcx relations, a hook like Life: How H 
Comes ia very welcome, Tt is written by one who 
It fully qualified to deal with the subject amd who 
has handled ii in a masterly manner, The reenlt is a 
sketch which ia at once reverent and acientific, yet 
sufficiently. popular and instructive. In discussing 
maitera which in less competent hands might provoke 
crilicism, Mrs, Pareona displays great tact and good 
laste ond haa act an example which may be followed 
With — advantage bv others dealing with delicate 
subjecta. 


Ras and How to Destroy them. By M. Howell. 
(John Tale Sons & Danielsson, Lui, Sron Great 
Titchfield. Street, Oxford Street, London) 1934. 

Here ja a big book on rats and the various methods 
of their extermination! It deals with rat-hunting iu 
all sorts of places—houses, shops, warehouses, ont- 
houses, wards, stabiles, cowsheds, Ímwl-houses, pig- 
atlea, ardens, greenhonses, vineyards, firina, sewers, 
shipa, shoctng-estates, and even ornamental waters 
nuüd rivers. Tiere atc many books ot rat destruction, 
bat Mr. Hovell’s tregtise fa about the most. systematic 
and. comprehensive digest of the subject we know af. 
Ds great merit is that while thoroughly scientifc, it 
isat the same time fully popular, [t sbonhd be read 
and utilized wherever there is rai menace—and where 
is it not? 


Cambridge Readings tm the Literature of Silence 
Arranjgel by W. C. D, Whetham and Miss Whett 
(Universite Press, Cambridge) 1924. 


This anthology of scientific extracts compiled by 
Air.) Whethain and his danghter is a very valuable 
companion for mot only the student of science, bat 
the. general reader as well. Te inches a. targe 
number of judicionsty selected pieces brought together 
from the writings of eminent men of sctence which are 
culenlated to illustrate the development of scientific 
thonght, The sclectiona cover a very wide range— 
denling aa they do with coemogony, atomic theory 
and the principles of evolution. "The writers brought 
ender requisition range from Aristotle to. Einstein. 
This book should be able to command wide apprecia- 
tion amd larre circulation. 





Ao Introduction to Mythology. Hy Lewis Spence 
(George Harrap & Co, Lid., 2 & 3, Portsmouth Street, 
Kingsway, W.C, London): 

Mr. Lewis Spence’s Introduction to Mythology is 
an. excellent elementary text-book of the mythic 
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science, The author is a aimitted expert on the 
subjcet be deals with and bie work deserres com 
tmenidation alike for scientific value ond interest. The 
purpose af this book iv to provide the general reader 
with 4 review of mythic science from it» beginnings 
down to the latest gucsses of contemporary autho 
rites. Of recent years readers of all aceta have beet 
attracted by the exerllent collections of mytha of 
primitive and early civilized peoples, amd there should 
be many, therefore, to whom an elementary study 
of the nature and significance of myth in relation to 
There could mot bé a better text-book for the purpase 
than that furmebed by Mir. Spence in him Introduction 
to Mythology. 


Primitive Society. By K. il. Lowie (George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, Lid., Broadway House, Carter Lane, 
London, H.C.). 

Mr. ER. H. Lowie' Primliive Society ia: without 
doubt the most important book on ita subject ainoe 
Morgan's Ancien) Society. lt supplie the inslatemt 
demand jor a work of the kind, which shall take 
accoust oí the pew facts that have bees accumulating 
(or many years. The author, who is Assistant Curator 
el Anthropology at tle Musenin of Natural Filo, 
New York, has compiled à very comprehen 
treatise, discussing in moulechaiial language all that 
Fpa Family Orgunisaiina, “the Bib, Primitivs 
Mutual Dene&t-Societies and Clulz, Secret Fraternitiga 
and Initiatious, Governmental Institutions, Status od 
Women, Primitive Notions of Property and Law. It 
may be added that the bouk ix thoronghly suitable 
a8 8 text-book for sociological classes, and as a work 
of reíerence ior sociologists, economista, historians, 
psychologists, and comparative jurists; and the cul 
tured reader will find it of great general interest. [ta 
value and usefulness are increased by the inclusion 

init of a Bibliography. Altogether it ia » work af 
creak importe aod Mice 








The Evulution of Love. By Emil Lucka: (George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd, 4o, Museuni Street, Rondot) 
Maz. 

The Evolution of Leve breaks almost new ground 
in moder achentific literature ami we welcome the 
taglish translalion of Lucka’s werk, which {a fully 
deserving of this honour, (The author ia one of the 
finest and deepest Italian poets and his book under 
notice has aroused extraordinary interest on the Conti- 
nent apd in America Nor is it to be at all wondered 
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at, for im it the writer assaile the general view that 
Human Love is: ultimately based on eex attraction, 
maintaining, on ihe conirary, that love iz entirely 
independent of sex. Him. view is that love in ita 
noblest pense is a thing of modern evolution; mikuown 
to the ancumnis, it only become possibile when 
Eurypean civilization had developed to m certain point 
ob psychological refinement. He also luys (own suc 
highly: original discoveries regarding the difference of 
outlook in the sexes, He claims that this evolutionary 
process has only taken place is Man, and that Women 

has remained enchanged through all the ages, iste 
finenced by ihe forces which have moulded Mam. 
Apart [rom its theories, the book is comspicnons for 
the purity and nobility of the theories emnticiated and 
the poetic and learned quality of lis exposition. 





The Sexual Lic of Man. Ry Dr- Pllaczek, (John 
Baule, &ons and Danieleson, Ltd, 83-91, Great Titchfield 
Street, Oxford Street, London) ros 

Dr. Placzek ià a seurologist in Berlin His book 
called the Sexual Life 0) Mon deserved being rendered 
into English, hy reason of ita scientific importance; 
(here being no other work in that lnnguage—either 
original of trantlated—whirh emvera the same groan. 
Perhaps the teason [s—as stated by Mr. Arnold 
Bennett tn s well-known Work called The Author's 
Craft :— 
ES OF ORA ie Ela git! te: riy 
lrealing sexmal phenomena which contimental writers 
ijoy as a máíter ol comse. The British public iè 
admittedly wrong on this important point—hypocriti- 
cal, illogical and abaurü" “That is so and we, there- 
fore, all the more gladly commend the publisbers' 
enierprise in placing anm English translation before 
Falso xx tortis or wies bonu) 
comprehensive, acentiüc and outspoken. 


The Psychology af Misconduct, Vice aud Crime. 
By B. Hollander, M.D. (George Allen & Unwin, 4o, 
Museum Street, London, W. C) s924- 

Dr. Hollander'a work i» a notable contribution. to 
the new science of Character, os it contains the 
observations and reflections of a well-known mental 
epecialiat, based on twenty-five years ‘ experience in 
the treatment o£ mental ani moral defects and the 
various forma of misconduct, including drink, drug 
and abnormal sex habits, morbid aggressivetess, 
kleptomunia and other eriminul tendencies, It world 
thos be ween that the Peychalogy of Misconduct, Vice 
and Crime is a scientific work of first-rate Importance 
apd as dealing with & new science it is doubly welcome 
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o firstclisa English novelist or üramuatmt 





us a comprehensive and up-cdate manna] (or the 
étodent lor whom it primarily caters. 


The Properties of Matter. By HB. C. McEwen, 
jiougmana, Green & Uo, Paternoster Row, London) 
7944 

ere McRkwen's Properties of Maller is an excellent 

ext-look bused open a course of lectures delivered 
ios ie wirking for the B.A. Degree Examination 
of the University of Mais. The noteworthy thing 
about tt te that the onter followed ix the reverse of 
that adopted in most Text-Booke dealing with the 
sobject. Coinmencing with the first Law ot- Thermo- 
dynamics, an extension is made to the mere general 
principal of the Conservation of Energy, and bence 
to the metaphysical conception of the Identity uf 
Energy. Then follows a study of the Einetic Theory 
of Matter, The Properties of Guss are txt iesti 
‘ated from the stundpoint oi the Kinetic Theory, and 
the continuity af the gaseous ami Liquid states supplies 
the nutural transition to a5 detailed study of liquida. 
The Propertie& of Solidà are dealt with List. The book 


olfers an interesting and compendiods sketch of the: 


subject and deserves. appreciation. 


An Outline òf Relativity. By L. Sootherns. 
Epworth Press, London) 1924. 

Mr. Boutherns^ Ontlinc of Renny bí mennt to be 
ay clementary introduction im non-tech language, 
ilustrate by diagrams. At a tints like the present 


(The 





when the true relations between time and space are 


being keenly sought after, Mr. Southern’ book, by 


rensun of ite Incidity and accuracy, onght to command, 


n large circulation. 


Vitality and Diet. Dv llayün. Preown, 
Melrose, Lhl, Publishers, Lomnlon). | 

What ids the Root Canse af Concer? By FP. T. 
Marwool (John Bale, Sons — Danielson, Ltd., Londoni 
124. 

Mr. Haydn Brown's Vitality amd Dict is a small 
book which will teach the public what foods they 
botki est with advantage, The author exhihita regard 


(Andrew 


for works on diet Litherte written, aud civilly salutes. 


all existing investizatora whether extremists, fuddiste, 
specialists o umateur éxperimentshists. He has spent 
many years in fünüling sclentific facte and im sifting 
interesting arguments. He very  broully exmninca 


“> 
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haman requirements, aud cancels down to clear 
principles that are convincing, The work thus com 
stitutes a dependable guide concerning the chief factor 
niaking for good health and long life, nnd deserves 
attention, Mr. Marweod in his Little work on cancer 
attributes that disesae solely to excessive consumption 
of salted foods and salt conrpontida. His theory merits 


A History of Dreams, By A. J, J. Ratclid, MA. 
(Grant Richards, Lid, St. Martin'e Strect, London, 
B. CJ 1934. 

Mr, Ratcllifa Nislory of Dreams is a work of great 
interest alike to the acientist amd the Ioyman. The 
author who lias made a special study of thé subject 
presents in. the first place a succint account of -the 
evolution of dream theories, followed by a sketch of 
the drexm in literature. While the treatment of the 
earlier part of the subject iv of imterest to the students 
of science, that of the latter part should appeal to a 
larger circle of readers, including all mon of letters 
Chapter X which deals with “Literature Dreama" 
und Chapter XI headed "Dreams it Liternture" are 
of special interest to literary men, amd are likely: to 
appeal to students. of English poetry in particular. 
Thus Mr, Ratelifi’s book deseryes acknowledgment at 
the hands of the man of science atul the man of letters 


The Evolution of Civilization. By Joseph MeCabe 
Second (revised) edition. (Watts & Co., Johnson's 
Court, Pleet Street, London, R, C, 4) Hg. 


Mr. joseph McCabe is one of the most qualibed 
popularizers of modern science. Having in his 
A, B. C. of Evolution told in the «implest possible 
latgruage what evolution teams ati) bow itë application 
leads i every department of life to the best interests 
Gf humanity, he followed it up with the Evolution of 
Civllizziion, the second edition of which, carefully 
revised, ia now before as. IL ia a capital, little Intro- 
duction to the subject it deals with. | 1t cxplaims in 
lucid language understandable by even children the 
tlements of civilization and its development throngh 
the apes, with especial reference to ite beatings on 
human life. The nuthor cmphasises íts meaning, laws 
abd even destiny, The work is án excelletit textbook 
vf social evolution and clearly expounds by whut hiwa 
it wlowly prevails over the oller impulses which are 
s0 deeply implanted in himan nature. It ahould 
atten a large popularity: 





GUIDEBOOKS AND TOURIST LITERATURE. 
Beadekor's Paris and its Environs. igth gitien. 


(Kart GBeadecker, Publisher, Leipmg; Germany) igt} 


In nodcing in tenus of appreciation the eighteenth 
edition of Bacdeker’s London and iki Environs—the 


first post-war issue of rgaz—we referred to the fame 


and fortunes of the famous German pub house 
ol Earl Baedcker, which in its surmanis had given to 
English a word synonymous with super-exeellenee in 
guide-book taking. Smee the cessation of ithe war, 
the Leipzig firm hase brought out new anil thoroughly” 
revised isones of iheir Suillerrlund and the Italian 
Lakes (36th edition, — 1931). The Dominion of 
Canada (ath edition, 1921) Berlin and dlii Environs. 
(eth edition, 1924), Londen wid Its Evvirons (rib: 
edition, e923} and have jest added the nineteenth: 
editions ol Pari and ks Environs: The work under 
cotisiderstion—lke the others in the revised. serice— 
represents perfection in tie guide book-maker'h art. 
Cunckiciess, nccuracy, up-to-dateness and neefniness. 
are the etriking features of lHeadeker's guides, which 
in their owt sphere stand unsurpassed and anrivalled 
The new guile to laris ought to command’ a large 
cireulution. It in Ube. first. post-war guide to \Paris 
which contains @ description of the air-rouje from 
London to Tris. 





A Satchel Guide to Europe. By W> J Rolle. 
44th. — edition. Revised and enlarged by W. D. 
Crockett, (Honghton, Mifflin & Ca, Boston, USA] 
1914. 

The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe. By E. c 
Stedman. Edited by T. k, aid N: P Stedman: 
(Kobert M. McHride & Co., New York, U.S.A.) 1924. 


These two American guides to Europe are well- 
known and ave passed through qidny isses. Buk 
the issues under notice are the fret post-war editions. 
and have been carefully revised by ther. respective 
editors and brought abreast of present conditions. 

Koe'a book i à very useful travelling companion for 
the rapid ot leisurely tourist. Clear, complete aud 
comprehensive, it gives in its revised and enlarged 
edition thé latest information en all matters relating 
to Reropess travel, including motor and aeroplane, Its 
enrpetitor, compiled by Stedman, is abe à merito 
aE in ite spiere: [is convenient &ize for the 
pocket—which is ite distinctive featore—ity - lucid 

arrangement and compactness of information render 
it inċstimibie to traveller» im. Europe. The present 
editiou Las been acrupulensly overhauled und new 





mups especially prepared for the purpose have been 
fied Though covering moch the mare ground, the 
two guides supplement each other and both showld be 
kept handy by the wise traveller In Europe. 


The Souih American Tour. laàmrih Edition. Ws 
Atmie S. Meck. (Hurst and Blackett, Ltd., Patsermoater 
Row, Lotulon H. C.) 1924. 

Mis Peck, the author oí the South American Totr 
—which i now m its fourth edition wand i8 a useful, 
descriptive guide to the scenes and sighis ol Bouth 
America—is a well-known authority on the subject she 
deals with. She m a noted expert on South America, 
having truversed that continent no jess than eight 
times, Coming from ibe pen of a specislist her book, 
under notice, is an almost ideal handbook for the 
traveller in South America, Concise,  upto-date, 
&ccurate, wellwritten, profusely illnstmted, and 
execllently got-tp, Miss Beck's South American Tour 
gives very (ull imformation—practical, descriptive and 
“historics!|—necessaty for these desiring to wnilertuke 
an independent tour it the countries of Sanit) America, 
and is an indispensable book alike foe relereuce and 
study, 


(Chosen, Manchuria and Siberia, Second, revised 
edition, Chins, Second, revised edition, (Japanese 
Government Railwavs, Tokyo, Japan] ros. 

Some years back the Japanese Government Koil 
ways, issoed in five bande volumes official guide-books 
to Japan (two vols.) and to the East Indles, to Chosen, 
Manthuria and Siberia and to China, in one volume 
each. These highly meritorious works formed the 
uubject of a highly appreciative but critical mid com- 
prehensive survey in the Mibdutian Review. Since 
them there have been many changes sm the conditions 
‘of travel in China, "iban and the Far East and the 
Japanese. Railway authorities buve dour well. to 
inaugurate n series of revised issues of thei guide 
books. The first two volumes to appear in revised 
editions are those enumerated abore. They have both 
beem fewriten to a large cxtent and every chapter 
has been carefully revised and judiciously enlarged 
ani] brought up-to-date fully. They are in their pre- 
sett form admittedly the beat work in Riwlish of 
their class amd kind and deserve appreciation anil 


Gubkde to Jamaica. (Janinien Tourist Association. 
Imperial Association Buildings, Kingston, Jamaica) 
The Jamaica Tourist Association deserve to be com- 
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by means ol ne Mir MM RE 
which ia 4 repertory òl mseiul inform and 
deserves acknowledgment. It — supplies not only 
practical information likely to be of advantage to 
trate im Jamala bit also reliable data about the 
history und pruductiens ol that country. The idese 
eriptive sketches of the scenes and sights are all that 
could tbe desired. Altogether this Guide to Jamaica is 
n most commendable eflort at popularizing that famous 
isiaml of the new warkhi | | 





Automobile Guide of Malaya. Compiled hy 
Broughton — Richmond (Fraser and Neave, Ltd, 
Singapore) rg- 


A big book it is—the first issue of an Automybile 
Guide of Malaya—and clearly proves that motoring is 
highly popular im that country, The book ia divided 
imto three parte—the veneral section bringing together 
section containing descriptions of fourtecn main ruutées 
sud a fual section giving an alphabetical Lists of all 
cor owners in Dritigh Malaya, Classification of types 
of com wrih regard to cach area and to the whole 
territory and a summary of motor vehicle. This core. 
folly-cdited volume is thus not only systematic and 
comprehensive bat aiso informative and interesting 
and is bom to be found invaluable by motorists in 
Malaya. 





Venice: An Illustrated Guide. Ny Lt. Colonel 
IL A. Newell. (Antonio Videtti, Calle Longs 5. 
Maria Formosa 6240, Venizia, Italy) 1934. 


t-Colonel Newell is un acoomiplished traveller, 
and a born guide-book compiler—being the author o 
two gool books of travel und no less than eighteen 
useful guidebooks to the cito and scenic sites of 
India. Almost all of these have been noticed in terms 
of appreciation in the Hindustan Review. But not 
Newll bat new ventored upon a morc ambitious 
iguide-book—one dealing witli tbe world-famous Italian 
City of Venice. As expected of the amthor, the book 
is exceedingly well put together, the text ie embek 
lished with mumerons excellent Hlmstrations and is. 
furnished with maefnl plans and map. Though it has 
many formidable competitors to fae, L 
Newell's Venice ie likely to hold its own a perhaps 
the best practical guide to ' ‘one of the strangest and 
most interesting cities in the worll'—as the author 
justly characterizes “the city of a hundred tales." 
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Living London: Topical, Literary ond Historica’, 
rane Philip and Son, Lad., 32 Pleet Street, London, 

(C. 4) 1914 | 

” Molers. George Philip—the well-known carte 
graphiers—have just inened, as the first cf a series ol 
their map-guhles, Looting Londor—the size of which 
js 4n lw 30 xtd which is printed in colours. This map 
kas been compiled und prodeced of entirely: novel 
lines and constitutes whut la practically n map and 
pgulde-hosk in onè, M difera from the neh) map 
vef London i being much more than a street pian of 
the Metropolis, since it brings out alb the nasal points 
of interest, the so-called. “Hens,” prommently im red, 
but hi nilition, ns its name anggests, other aspects M 
ie appeal which London makes ta the Londoner and 
(he stranger within her gates are also dealt with 
Tor instatice, the Haunts of London's bygone Celebri- 
fies, their birthplaces and residences (with dates) are 
located upon the map, so that the London of Shake» 
peare, Dickens, Dr. Jehnsom and of Lamb ty te 
said to live again, Ont-of-the-way and cmrious infor 
mation about presentday London is also shown in 
posttion, and all insertions are listed down the side, 
ap that by a system of murlered squares they can be 
readily located upon Hire map. Special imaets are pro- 
vided af the most crowded urease dealing with the 
following i—i) ‘Theatres and Music Halls (2) Clole 
and Notable Homses, (3) Hotels und Restanrants. [4] 
Places of ‘Literary ani Anitiqnarian interest. (5) 
Government Offices, ete, Plans of the British’ Empire 
Exhihitint anil of the Trait and Tram Routes to 
Wetlley are aluo includes The map is, in addition, 
n thoroughly up-to-date Roa and Tube map of 
London, and extends from Shepherds Bosh in the west 
to the "lower fridge in the cast, aud from Primrose 
Hill in the north to Stockwell in the south. lr would 
thos be seen that ingenious map-«gnide to the 
metropolii of the British. Commonwealth amply IL 
fies ita clit to offer nt n glance nil poirits of interest 
—topical, literary and historical—in living London. 
We congratulate the publishets on thelr enterprise. 





BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 

The Cetcise Dictionary of National Biography 
(Oxford University Press, Calcutta) 1934. 

The LWHeemary of Natlona) Biography lè a truly 
monmmenial work of reference in the range of 
tdographical Hterutere, bat extending as it docs over 
a large number of volumes, it ia both expensive nnd an 
unwieldy collection for purposes of rendy reference. 
We, therefore, welcome The Concise Dictionary of 
Nallonal Biography, now Treissued at the remarkably 





Led., 


an 


ly peice af ane. met. This is aétüalle below the pre 
war price of 28, The publishers have heen ded to 
toke this etep by their conviction Hut the great store 
house of British Biography deserves, im this come 
péndions form, to enjov a very wide cma 
large aid growing Diiaihiec-of ssrothe eee EU 
in daily enjoyment of the great Dictionary of National 
Riographry are yet fo daily need of a vise) but. 
authoritative dictionary of British biography, This 
need iw amply enpplied by the Concise DHctlomary et 
Matiemal Biography wlhüch in a single volume af 1B ; 
pages contains 31,500 Lives and an inecalcalabie : number © 
of facts and dates. It is, in ite own wphere, the ideal. 
book of reference; ond there is no other such beok. 
The handy encrelopacdias camiat, from the nature of 
the case, give tore then a fraction of the informa- 
tion which can be found—and (ommd more quickle—iu 
the Concise Pictionary of National Biography, Such 
a honk ought to be in every public reference Blitnevz 
on whe shelves of every journalist, ani of men ol 
bmsiness; im every school iilmary, aml im ‘privale 
honses it every country where’ English is read and 
British Worthies remembered. We congratulate the 
publishers oit their spirit of enterprise, which 
üeserves wide appreciation ond commend the book 
which should command a large crculation. 





The Onthok im Somb Africa (Sonth African 
National Association, Johannesburg, South Africa) 
1024. 

The Cntiook inm South Africa iw a collection m 
twenty signed. conitributios by wellknown mhios 
reviewing the wctivities anil resctirces of tle "iion: of 
South Africa, Tt waa compiled in view of phe British 
Bates Hxhibition mt Wembley list year, but d haa 

anent valne as à compenidint of neefnl, generi 
Yoformation about things South African. While the 
date on which the articlea ure based are mainly statis 
tieal—thus bringing the bosk within the category af 
works of reference—there is cnongh in them to interest 
te render intent om bnainess, pleasure, of setilement 
in Sonth Africa. The thany tapa mud illmatrationa 
add materially to the usefulness of the Jetterpress and 
render the book amore attractive, Written by experts, 
covering a vast range of interesting topics, enriched 
with excellent sketch mape ond illustrations, the- 
Outlook in South Africa should append to all interested | 
in the fortunes of that great dominion. 








New Hand-Map of Europe. (George Philip & San, 
32 Fleet Sireet, London, fi. C.) 1924. 
The New Hand-map of Ewrope, edited by Mr. 


George Philip is an cxcellent production, illustrating 








al the territorial changes aite 37924, Ib provides in 
a convenient form, for general use, à Valuable Ecy 
mp to the tet most momentous yeata ii Huropean— 
if not the world'e—lietory. [ts sire da 45 by 37 inches 
and the scale ot which it i8 drawn ie 4B miles to an 
inch. It cicoriy shows the boundaries of the post-war 
Werritories of Sovereign States o¢ constituted to-day, 
tho pre-war international bomndlares, names of States 
deprived o£ territory, large or &mall territoria] changes 
es the result of treaties, besides rulways, fronter 
customs stations, canals, and steamship lines, A care- 
ful examination hse satisfied us that the many nacinl 
features embodied in the mew map under review—bLhut 
a few of which we have ennmerated ahove—render it, 
both as regarils its wealth of information and the clear 
and graphié manner in whieh the information is con- 
vered; áf the greatest benefit. ond utility te persons 
interested in the solntion of the many problems 
resulting trom the Great War, It shonkl be found 
"uvaluable by teachers, and lecturers and equally 56 
be students of public affaira, journalists and publicists. 
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Handbuch Der lslameLiteraiure. Ey Pref. D. G. 


Pianmiüller. (Verlag Von Walter de Gruyter & Cn, 
Berlin, Germnnv) 1924. 
Professot  Pfuntumsller's Pfaud.book of Islamic 


Lileriture—which isso fer available only in German 
—ieserves a tendering of its- contents into. English. 
It isa most seful and comprehensive bibliography of 
Telorm in the widest sense—oot only of the religion, 
Tut of the lands, the peopies, the cultures, literatures, 
and the philosophies, which owe their origin, or 
present position to the influence of traditions o[ the 
creed prommigated ly ihe Arabüm prophet. Though 
German books naturally predominate, books ii Hnglish 
and ether Enropean languages sio sre recorded and 
the work ia one whud no stulent of Islam can deo 
‘witht, ov Ho is a systematic and fairly exhaustive 
lábliegraphical compen. 


Pocket — Oxford — Dictionary. (Oxford University 
Presa, Caletiiin: file Box yi. Bombay) 1934. 
(he Concise Oxford Dictionary—ieaned some years 
hack—senceesefolly abridged. and condensed, mto -one 
liatidy volume, the contents of ihe monumental ten- 
wolumed Gxford Dictionary, which will goon be com- 
queted. There ia now rendered available a yet smaller 
abridgment called Pocket Oxford Dicilonary than 
which nothing better aa a frinmph oi condensation 
ean be conceived for the prrpeses of dalle gae. Tt is 
ax Mmrwellous compendium in English  lexicography— 
weientifie, handy, neatly potop and withal available 


Righth 
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ot two ond a half rupees, Ii fully deserves à very 
wide cirenlaton in the Hnglish-knowing worki, 


A Concise Etymological Dictionary òl Miler 
English. By Finest Weekly, MSA. (John Murray 
Albemarle Street, London W.) 1934: | 

Mr, Ernest Weekly—well-known as the author of 
The Romance of Words, The Romance of Names and 
Suwruzmcs — published in ronm oan Etymological 
Dictionary of Modern English. This has now been 
ahrülged into the Concise Elymological Dictionary 
which ia handier ami nltogether better adapted to 
porposes of reference. In its present form it comprises 
the whole of the Hterary and collognial vocabulary of 
English, together with sufficiont indications as to the 
crigin-of cmrrent scemntific term, and will be found 
cxeeedinply isefab Te should find a place in every 
well-equipped library. 


Guide to Current Official Statistics. Vol, s for sous, 
(H. M. Stationery OfBee, l'rinces Street, Woestintinister, 
London) 19234. | 

We noticed in terma of appreciation the first volunic - 
|fot 19331 of the Galda to Current Official Statisties of 
the United Kingdom, The second issue for 1923 b& iii 
continmaiion of the first number, with. an appendix 
relating to selected | statistical publications issued 
prior to 7923. The- book iè. a avstematic survey of 
official siatistics published. mainiy tn 1923, amd will 
le found highly useful in looking for authoritative ani | 
accurate data ami figures which are available in 
official publications alone. 


Canada To-day 0024. Hiited by R. J. Amott, MLA, 
iinne, (The Canada Newspaper Company, 
Ltd, 2-17 Cockspur Siret, Lomdon, S. M, 1.) 

We Siak we baii an aiisehl dealing. with ihe Indian 
Empire on the lines of Canada To-day—as well ot uf, 
ia well informative, and as well illuatrated. "l'he 
current edition, edited by Mr, B. J. Arnott, in a 
ginphie delineation of Canada and Newfoundlund at 
the present day in well-written  bebter-press amid 


excellent pictures. Whether regardad aa n work ol 


reference or a beck of interest to the general reader, 
it may be rehed upon to offer botli nseful and tront: 
worthy information relating to the Dominions, The 
ame has been made handv—(acilitattng rendy reference 
—h^ large number of fntl-page illustrations embelliah it 
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and it includes: accurate and up-todate information 
on a vasi range of aubjects appertaining to Canadi 
and Newfoundlam!, Almost every phase of Conadian 
life is vividly depicted and it is, within a emall com- 
pass, an encyclopedic volume, brimfnl of facts, figures 
and statistics, bearing aom ihe progress amd prosperity 
of the American Dominiams, No ott interested [n the 
fortnnes of Canada can do without this standard work 
of teference, which ity point of usefulness, altractive- 
ness and convenience da the mont sp-to-dlate book on 
the subject. It deserves a more substantial binding. 
ti #4 cheaply priced at haH a crown. 


The Canada Year Book 1972-73. 
Gf Statistics, Ottawa, Canada) 1924: 

The latest edition of the Canada WVear-Baok is a 
statistica] data about the great North American 
Dominion oí King George V. The vast mass of 
accurate and well-tested matter brought together 
within ite covers, containing over ote thousand pages, 
is concerned with the plrysiography, history, constite- 
tion, institutions, popnlution; production, industry, 
trade, commerce, transportation, finance, labour, local 
administration, amt social, economie, political anil 
civic tonditioms of Canada, The statistical data is 
based on the latest infermmtion remlered available by 
(onaus reports and other official poblications The 
Canada Véus-Hook is very similar io the ‘official ommoal 
issued by the Goverment of Sonth Africa aml it were 
mich to be wished that the Government of India 
emiburked pon a reference aohual modelled on the 
safe lines. At present we have neither an official 
publication similar to the Canadian and South African 
Yearbooks; bor a non-official onc simular to Canada 
To-day. Unlucky India 


(Doiitiian B | 


Ferguson's Ceylon Directory, 1924-25. (The Ceylon 
Observes Press, Colombo) 1934. 

Fergusion’s Ceylon Directory is nn institution in 
the famous Crown Colony. It is one of the ohlest 
publications of its class amd kind in Asia and justly 
enjoys & pre-emünently high position amongst amtmal 
works of reference. It deals conrprehensively with 
almost every phase of civic, political and Industrial 
activity im Ceylon and ia replete with statistical and 
general information each as one looks for in & work 
ob this kind The latest edition has been completely 
overhauled and all the sections have been carefully 
revised mni fully brought uptodate. The reault is 

= 


ett Born afr fie sabe werent eam M MA 
ihe care with the average directory, Fergusson’ 
(rectory is the one indispensable reference anual 
dealing with Ceylon on a most comprehensive scale. 





The Handy Motel Guide — 192525, Eighieentlt. 


editian, (fhe Hotel and. General Advertising Com- 


pany, Ltd. Temple Hones, Tallis Street, London, 
B. C. 4) 1914. 

Not only hoteliers bat also tourists all the world 
over will weleome the new, cithteenth, edition of the 
Handy Hotel Guide, which is a well-known work of 
reference, alike for the correctness of tte information 
and ite general utility to the travelling public. The 
data it furmishes is anthentic and reliable and its size, 
format and mechanical execution are all that need be: 
in a work of is class. 


Statistical Abstract for British India. Secoml issme 
for 19124. (Government of India. Central Publication 
Branch, Hastings Street, Calentta) 1924. 

For years past the Govermment ob India maed (o 
issue (revised from time to time} a series of five. 
volunies called Siafistics & British India. The India 
Offiee i London al&ó sed to peblish every year— 
based on the Government of India's  poblication 
mentioned above—a work of reference in ane volute 
ralled Statistical Abstract Relating fo British India; 
The last number isaned of the latter— which was in 
ijas—wae the fiftr-fiiti: The two. publications were 
&ámalgamated in ro: and replaced by the work called 
the Statistical Abstract for British India. It appeared in 
rga3 in India, the London publication being. permuanent- 
ly suspended. The new series in practically a teprodac- 
tion: (in ome large but compact volume} of the contents 
of the five parte im foolscap size of the Staltstics of 
Brilish India, amd is, so far, an. improvement on the 


old series for purposes of reference and carrying about. 
Bat it comprises ststistics amd statistica alope—ene 
predigious masis of figures groapen koi vari t 





aane y Aaien ABEE weet tse ot egy mike 
tical statements bringing ont their significance, such 
às you find so helpínl im tho Seulh African Year-Bovk 
or the Conada Year-Book: Neverthelesa the Statistical 
Abstract jor — Brilish India is nn indispensable 
reference book for the Worker in Indiu, thongh ts 
value’ would be appreciably enhanced if it were 
modelled upon the official yearbook issued by the 
Government of South Africa or of Canada: The 
second issne for 924, which ‘has just appeared, ía 
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completely revised anil jmlicinialy overbanled, mpd it 
shonid fn! a place on ihe bookebell of every publicist 
ani! nfürial, as alao on that of every bnsinesamàan. 


Government of India Directory 1924. Delhi edition 
(Government of India Press, Simia) 7934. 

Yer andher dircetory—this (ime an esu one, 
to be published twice = year, ame in D ; 
Delhi and the other in’ May at Simin. oc annie aie 
past the Cetttral Govertimcnt usel tò sne from Delhi 
in Detember and from Simla ‘in May what was called 
the Government of India Lisl containing the mames 
sn addresses e£ their officers, including olao of those 
Of beade of local Governmenia und admimatretions 
mnuü dlo ol menmibers of the Concil of State and the 
fevislative Assembir, The last of the lists wan insucd 
from Simla im May las. "The December issge from 
Delhi bas appeared in better dorm under thè more 
convenient name of Government of India Directory. 
We welcome this aseinl publication to the lint of 
reference. works dealing with India ond it ought to 
have m wide citrcmlaiion im circles connected with the 
Central Goverument at Delhi aml Simla. 





A SEW COMMERCIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


"Tha Resources of the Empire’ neries. (Ernest 
Tenn, Ltd, 5 Howveric Sirect, Loudon, E. t. 4.) Ty. 
Twelve: Volumes, 

The Resources of the Empire is an encyclopoodic 
iiey for the busines man of the resources of the 
British Commemwealth, and baa been prepared by the 
Federation of British Industries. The varions volumes 
deal with fool-supplics, timber products, textile fibres 
and warns, Fuel, rubber, tea and cocoa, coffee, apices 
and tobncoo, lesther, chemical, ferrous and mim- 
ferro» metnla, edie, iats, woxes, resina, amd commii- 
volume in a self-contained business man’s guide to a 
different group of British, Dominion and Colonial pro 
dacts, giving particulary of quantities and qualities 
; available nnd required in the different Empire markets, 
with details as to transport facilities, and unies 
resources, foreign competition and prospective varia- 
tion in eupplv and demam The series as a whole 
constitutes an uptodate, conunetelal reference Hbrary 
av crtitalning n compendious guide to the producta ot 
ihe muny countries in tbe old word and the new 
owing alleglrnce to the British Crown. Wriiten by 
experts and specialista, the inlormation: embodied in 
these timely volumes i remarkably accurate and 
strictly practical amd wenl! be invalmable to all men 





exporters. Groat eredi da due to the Federation ‘of 
liritisti Industries which baa conceived and carried out 
the scope and design of thia monumental survey with 
a wonderful completeness. These volumes are likely 
tò Tetai their place as the standard work on- the 
subject. The whole set forme am indispensable work 
of reference of commercia) information and should 
find « place in every well-equipped library, 1t should 
have a large circulnüon in counnmerclal circles im Indis, 
where a work of (his character was badly needed: 
We congratulate all concerned in the prodaction of 
this series on their very commendable enterprise, 


ORIENTAL BOOKS. 

KhayabamlIrphan. Edited by Syel Muhammal 
Hasan Tülprami, Accoutttant-General HL F, H. The 
Nizom's Government, (Hyderabad, Deccan}. 

Marasi Ances, Vol. TII; Quamovs.ul-Mashacer, 
Vol. 1; Khatoot Sir Syed; an) Dewan Jan Saheb 
[(Nissml Préss, Budaon). 

Japan anml Sar duzasht.l. Hayat. (Nos, 55 and 34 of 


the publications of the Anjuman-Taraqui-e-Urdoo, 
Atrangabad, Decean). 


The books cnumerated above are the topmost 
in Persian and the rest in Hindnstani, of the variety 
inóre popslarly known a& Urdoo. The Persian book 
is a compilation—an anthology of quatrams, but it m 
none the less remarkable ass a golden treasury of 
Persian poetry of the particular type it deals with. 
The infented editor, whose daily avocation ls to come 
pile tabular statements of figures amd to check 
sccoumnts of the varioay departments of the Hyderabad 
State, moet be endowed with genuine love for Persian 
poetry to have bees able to retain it amidat the daily 
grind of his normal wurk. His work i scholarly and 
betrays literary ability atu] inste of a high order. 
The work i& marvelkiusly comprehensive and the 
arleciintis tance from Satwree, Roomi and Omar, 
(Khavvam| the Persians, to Ghalib amd Tabal, the 
Indians, These ore oll masters of. quatralüs, the 
romponing of whith ean be attempted lw none but a 
canasmmiate poet, as ii isca to any—a quintessence 
ot tobloid of poetical thoagbt comprising the con 
centrated essence of both idea and sentiment m but 
four lines of verse in a particular metre. Tt je. much: 
more difficult than compoamg sonnets in English or 
aome oiher European languages. Mr,  Bilgramin 
nutbologv of Peraan quatralus: shows how well and 
effectively have Persian and Indian poets succeeded 
in this form of poetical expression, "We can utnhesita- 
tingly commend thie exerlleit selection from the 
quatrains in Persian: to the notice ol the various 
university — anthorities—especially those concerned 
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with the preseribeng of courses in the Dacca, Patra, 
Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh and Lahore nniversitics 
—for incinding Br, Bugrami's work aa a text-book if 
the TA. of ALA. course im [Persium 1t woold also be 
fomnd pre-eminently suitable for librarics umi 585 A 
prize-book, since its get-np [s exceeding 





We tuve on previous occasions brought to the 
notice of the readers of ihe Hiímdüsium Review the 
exceedingly useful work whieh is being done by thé 
Nizami Press, Thidnon fir the United Provinces) ‘by 
(heir pubficutions o£ reprints of; Urdoo classics oni! 
also origina! works of scholrrahip. Of the four books 
in oor list recently isnel by tbe Nizami Press, three 
ere reprinte aed ofie an Griginal work. Of the former 
we eepeciilly welcome the second volume of Hic 
clegies of Meer Babbar Ali, better by dis 
poctil pen-name of Ances, who t justlv reganied as 
perhaps the greatest master of elegiac poctry imn 
Urdoo: Déwan Jam Saheb d a handy edition of the 
pectical works of Meer Yar A, whose verses enjoy 
high reputation for being composed iti every-day 
colloquialisms. The thin] volume. is ns collection of 
the letters of the lite Sir Syed Ahmad KCSE It 
las feet. carefully edited by Mr. Rees Miseod, the 
gramir ol Sir Syed, who bitiself im a wreat «clolar 
Aml iis nmile notable contributions to the pipilirira 
tion of Urdoo literature. The original work of which 
the firat volume ia ont i» & biographical dictionary of 
the world's celebrities. Tt ds the first work of ita 
kind im the language onil déservea appreciation. We 
shall review ft at somme length when Ho [m completed. 

Tt is a chüriou& conrnentary on the Interest taken 
in the development and popularization of Urdoo literi- 
ture that the only’ socicty professing tlese objects 
&houll tare had to fnd a habitstiom outside Brrtish 
India, at 4 comparatively unknown place im the 
Nizam’s Dominions. namely ihe Anjumun-iTaraqui- 
e-Urdoo at Anrangabad Whatever thi reason of it, 
that’ soceity ie domg bighly aecfol work which 
deserves acknowledgment and encouragement a! the 
hands of alt interested in the progress of Unido Itera- 
tote. The two books etunerated above are Nos, 55 
and 46 of the seti of publleationa (of reprints, 
original works arl translations] issued hy the society 


ritbet [i Persian or Urdoe We have noticed n termis 


of appreciation several of the curiler puhlicationa of 
the society. The two onder notice are equally wrt- 
came. Ome is a tranklation of Mr. Masood'a excellent 
work in Enylhih called Japan and fis Educational 


Sy¥itom and the other a compilation expounding the 


principles of biology. Both these books are useful 
additions to scientifc oml pedagogie literature im 


REPRINTS, SELECTIONS, ANTHOLOGIES AND 
TRANSLATIONS. 


Mesa J M Dem & Sows, Lul London) have 
recently iswurd « beantifully iMustrated edition, in two 
volumes, of the famous classic—The Diary al Samuri 
Pepys. lieshies offering the dull text, it  conialus 
many interest  photogravure — portraits at Depys’ 
tontemporarics oul a  nnmber of original dizi 
drawings, hy Major Benton Ficteher, o£. lmililinys and 
luniscapes referred to in the text. Printing, 
méchanical ¢xecution and format dre alike pleasing 
and this editiut of the Diary is the best and cheapest. 
* = © © The same firm have added o. fourth com 
cluding volume to Professor Saintshory's Collected 
Essays—the first three of which we have already 
noticed im. terms of appreciation, All the essays 
collected in the volume ander motico are conrerned 
with French literature of which subject the anthor ii 


ün ucknowledged master. The «essays selected for” 


publication have been brought together with. tbe 
object of giving the essence of the author's reflections | 
on the subject. Altogether Hi js a reprint uf valuable 
essays which deserved permanent existence, 


Tiree ot the reprints broughr «aur by Mesas. 
Maemilnn d Co, Ltd. (Leadon) are notable. The 
fret is the complete edition iù une volume o£ thre 
three parts of Mir, Thomas Hardy's Dynasts—tia 
famous epic drama. of the war with Napoleon which 


cotrains nineteen acis and one lundréed and thirty. 


scenes, the time covered by the action being about 


ten yene. This one volume edition onght to receive 


wide appreciation, * * * * Selected — Essays ol 
Mathew Arnold, edited: with an Introduction aml 
critical annoiationa by Prolesaor H. G. Emwwlinson, 
aught to interést a large circle «d readers. The 
editor'as Tntradection dealin: with Mathew Arnold as 


à ctitic and a stylist ia Intiinous, whilé the essays 


printed. have been judiciously chosen. The mote are 
likclv io be uscinl. * * * * Mr. Laurence Binyon 
—himsecdf a notable critic and poet—has selected, 
anatiged amd edited the Golden Treasury of Modern 
Poetry, which successfully complementa the original 
selection of that mame by Professar Palgrave, of tbe 
poetry of the Victorian age dowm to the present day 
and in cHect covers nearly a century, Though this is 

am age of anthologies, Mr. Binyou's is one of the 


The Orford University Press f i 
Calcutta] have added rwo notable volumes. ter ade 
famona serios of reprinte—“The World's Classics." 
Tliese are Hasfitt's Lectitres on the English Poets 
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and Anthony Trollope's well-known novel The Vicar 
ef Bulihompien, The tew serie of the World's 
Classics which are being iesne ure all that wt 
asociate with kial books—classics and standard 
works in handy size, neat getup, excellent format 
and plessinp petap. They fully deserve their popi- 
larity om) wide circulation. The whole set makes an 
excellent library. 


Mesara G. P. Putnam's Sons (Londim) have just 
Hlaned mg new ofition of Mr €, T, Atkinson's Life of 
Marlbóroungh in their well-Enown “Heroes of Notions" 
series, which if justly acknowledged by competent 
und quali&ed critics as perhaps rhe best collection of 
biographical studies, written by specialists and experts 
dealing with the lives of heroes of international 
reputation. As the original edition was published in 
TQ, the reprint under consideration has scarcely 
undergone any changes in ihe text. Ti is the best 
critical study of the career of the famous Puke of 
Mariborough om! merits attention. 


The fourth edition of Dr. Sell's Historical Develop- 
ment of the Quran—isie! bv nie Diwesi Pres, 
Madras for Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, Hantilton 
Kent & Uo, Ltl, the Lonmlon publishers—ahould be 
welcomed hy etwdents of Islam, The book haa beet 
carefully revised and juilicimmaly chlarged and ii rge 

mount of new matter hae been incorporated both in 
the text and in the notes. A useful] index has also 
been supplied ond a ibliographical note on the 





mnthorities — appended. In its present form this. 
standard work will continue to derve a most useful 


Mesire. G. A Nosan & Co- ol Madras have done 
well 1o bring together » collection of the Speeches and 
Writings of the Ri. Hon. Scinivasa Sastri, These are 
admittedly ol permanent value to students of current 
Indian problema ond will be found highly meciu] by 
Indian publicists. We also’ welcome the second 
volume of Bishan Narain Dar's Speeches and 
Writings edited by Mer H. L. Chatterji ol if Hewett 
Road, Lucknow, Bishan Narain Dar was one of the 
ablest and most cultured Indian publicists and his 
speeches anil writings deverved resuscitation from the 
fles ob newspapers and periodicals. 





The Colombia University Presa of New York 
4U.58.A.]) have just issned im their Indo-Ironian Serica 
ap English rendering oí the famous Sanskrit drama 
‘by Harsha—the distinguished Indian Emperor whio 
ruled in thy seventh century after Christ—ealled 
Priyadarsika. The translation, which 6 ceeellent— 
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has ben made by Mr. G- K. Nariman of Bombay, 
Proessor Williams Jackson of the Columbia Univer 
sity ani Dr. Ogden of the American Oriental Society. 
The result is a scholurly picee of work—critical’ ond 
impress of research. I is a valunbhe odditian to 
AngirÜriental literature. The translation is excellent. 


Other two notaihle translationa ore three Plays ol 
Aeschylus rendered into Enylih verge by Mr. Gi M, 
Cookson and published by Messrs: Chapman and Hall, 
Lid. of London. The tranalation while faithful is so 
well done us to read almost like au original The 
other t Readings from the Literature of Ancicni 
Greece in English Translations compiled by Miss Dora 
Pym—swhose previous equally naefn] amd instructive 
compilation called Raatings from. the Literahire of 
Anclent Rome in English Translations we have 
already cominended in teria of appreciation. The 
new Headungs are excoedingly well calculated to 
interest reailere in the literature ol Ancient Greece, 
to which they form a capital Introduction. 





Mer. Stutiley Ejce's Tales from the Mahobharata— 
with illustrations by Mr. Frank — Pupe—rmiake 
intersting reiulit und u capital gift-book at thin tine 
of the year. Mr. Rive is a well-Enown indologist. He 
has enriched the value of bis translations in verse ul 
the sturiea &clected from the Mohabharala by pre- 
fixing to them at instructive introduction. The 
choice of the tales translated is judicióus, the English 
renderings in verse are very well done and the book 
redounds as much to the scholarship of Mr. Kice an 
it does to the enterprise of the publiahers—Meesrs. 
Selwyn and Blount, Ltd, of 21 York Buildings, 
Adelphi, Tandon, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE: MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE, 


In his Rogues and Seceundrels Mr Philip Sergeant 
has produced a work of conmsilerahle interest and the. 
publishers (Hutchinson & Co., Paternioster Row, 
London) have given it a suitable format. The suthor 
i a wellknown biographer, having mado his mark 
a the narrator of the lives of three famous queens— 
Cleopatra, Anne Boleyn and Josephine. But m his 
Rogucs and Scoundrels he suceessinily breaks new 
ground, Wide in scope and of almost infinite variety: 
are the villainics which Mr, Gergeam depicts im this 
well-written volame; He has selected types of men— 
ond alas! women—who tronsgresactl the social ur 
momi lwa ol thcir various periods, yet who will 
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exercise, whether ha will or not, a distinct fascination 
upon he reuders' mind. Philip Stanhope, and, and 
a far more entertaining character than the qth, Earl 
of Chesterfield; “Bateher" Comberland ; Colonel 
flood, who burgled the Crown. jewels; the first Duke 
oF Grafton; old "O"; Philip, Duke of Wharton, Mary 
Manley, the first woman editor; Moll Davis; the 
famous Countess of Shrewsbury, are chief among the 
wrongdoers whom Mr, Sergeant has found just the 
tight subject for his vivid and entertaining powers of 
narration, On finishing this highly divesting volume 
one feels convinced of the trath embodied in the 
Greek motto on the litle page, which lays down that 
"there i& one way of being good, bat all kinds of ways 
vt being bad." Very true, indeed! 


Mr. Stinley Savill's Pollce Service ef. England an 
Wales liane! by the "Police Review" Publishing 
Company, Lik, of 6 Red Lion Square, London) is un 
instructive and ceiprehensive treatise dealing with 
the English aid Welsh police force—ils orgunizatiaon, 
disposition, governance, finance, powers and duties, 
roles and practice, and conditions of service, Altera- 
tions and developments im tbe organization of the 
force have been so great since the onthreak of the 
world war in ror, that the work under notice is 
practically a new compilation, instead of being. but 
a revised edition of the old text. RS tab my o 
features. which are of considerable iniportane 
book it sores sun pesi a athtul la ncc 
of the working and organization of the police force in 
England and Wales and eught to fnd appreciation in 
meh educated Indian circles os ure desirous of 
improving the morale of the police in this country, 





Dr, Ernest Baker’s The Public Library is- justly 
regarded os a standart work on the subject We 
welcome its cheap Teissne, publiahed by Grafton and 
Gampany of Coptic House, §1 Great Russell] Street, 
London. Presenting an: Iitstorical sketch of the 
subject. and dealing with library service, library 
extension, rural libraries, national library service und 
training in librarinship, thin work by an acknow- 
ledged master of the subject i both anthoritative and 
comprehensive und it is adimittedly the best text-book: 
en. the organization and administration al public 
libraries. 


How to write Advertisements (Hutchinson & Co, 
Paternoster Row, London) is a capital work by Miss 
Constance Miller, In it ihe imlented writer clearly 
explains her aubject. [n the anthot's belief, advertise- 
ment writing ie i» possibly the tnost bighly specialised 


Geld in the art of writing. Today, if ever, is it 
necessary to know how to produce ealeable vopy— 
how.to produce something which: possesses thui sable 
power io attract and influeme. In Hom lo Write 
Advertisements this money-tiaking subject is, fully 
dealt with: im fact, the copy-uspirant is literally 
taught "How , . .' Miss Miller, who is am un- 
doubied authority, is recoynise as being ote o the 
mosi brilliant oopy-writers in America. We come 
mend ber book to all interested in the subject of 
üdvertisemenis and how to write ther. 


Helen Jerotue’s Sweet-Making for All (Thomas 


Nelson & Sons, Ltd., London) and Mrs, Kean's Welle 


Tried Dishes (The Chelsea Publishing Company, 


16 Royal: Hospital. Road, London, S- W.) are both 
interesting additions to the literature of the culinary 
art. The former is the work of a teicher of cookery 
who ia fatly qualified by her experience to, write on 
the «abject and ahe deals comprebensively: with all 


kinds of sweet-making. Ays.. Kean's treatise covers 


à much larger ground, dealing as it does with the 
preparation of all kinds of food —from soup to swects. 
The recipes are tho which have bees well tested. and 
the wholsomencss of which is warranted by 


experience. It should appeal to lovers o£ good 


cooking. 


‘There is mo place in thia country, which has got 
more enterprising publishers than Madras and one 
of the most eo thero is Wè firi) of Mesars. Ganesh & 
Co. The catalogue: of their publicat»ma includes immuuy 
useful, interesting and instructive wotks dealing with 
the various phases and activities of. Indian rnationa- 
lism. Of these the two latest are Gandhism in 
Theory amd Practice and Great Thoughts of Mahatama 
Gandhi, The former iè a reprint of papers written by 
Mr, iN, (C. Bandhopadhyaya and printed in the Servant 
of Calcutta. expounding the teachings of Mr, Gandhi 
as understood hy ihe writer. The hook is interesting 
aml will appeal to A large, circle of renders im India. 
The ether is an anthology containing choice passages 
from the writings aud speeches of Mr. Gandhi. They 
have been judicionaly chosen and grouped moder 
auitable héaia. Thai the book presents in a compact 
form ihe quintessence of Mri Gandhia doctrines and 
shonld command populartty. 


Two other publications of Messrs, Ganesh & Co. 
deserve appreciation, One is a collection of essaya 
dealing mostly with Indian aationalism by De. J. T. 
Satherland, a well-koown American who has mude a 





special sindy of Indian problems The book ís issued. 


under the title of India, America and World Brother 
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heed, becatse it coutanm tiret essays on Abrabam 
Dincoin, Lloyd Garrison and Mrs. Howe and one on 
world-wide trotherimedt To reatlers in Imfia it iz 
part two, which deals with the probleme of 
Imliau nationaliem, whicb will be mainly. interesting, 
jor boweoever imch one may dier fom Dr, Suther- 
lind, one can mt afford to igoore his views on Indian 
questiona The other iz the The Story of Swami Rom 
Tiraeth y Mr. Poran Singh—a well-known holir 
The Look ds a sympathetic and an appreciative study of 
the career of à grest Indian tinker and saint, who— 
he it said to his credit—never dabbled in politica as 
have dine amme Inttersley saints. The book deserves 
a Wie cirenlation. 


Mesers. Sir Isauc  Pitunn ond Sets, Rid. (of 
Parker Sireti Kingsway, Lomdon) are already respon 
aible fof (wo text-books on journali«m,— Mr. Alíred 
Kingston's Popular uide to Jourmaksm and Mr. 
Alfred. Barker'as Pracfical journalism, They hare 
now placed before the public yet one more bock on 
the enbject, calle! Authorship and Journalism wrrtun 
by Mr. Albert Bnil, author of Haw fo Write jor the 
Paperé. The mew book is intended a companion 
volume to his tarliitr work “‘presenting the case irott 
à dillerent angle”. 1i is intended to he used as a 
regular text-book oí jourmalist and in syetenmtic anil 
ocomprebemie. Tt will amply fulfil the object which 
“Mr. Hall fos Bad ii view. Ar a practical iHustration 
ob what cam be achieved by journaltic enterprise we 
commen the Romance of ihe Dally Mirror 
(2a9—y Rouverie Street, London) witeh ie an Mostrated 
and well-written record of the phenomenal risë, 
development end sneress of that London paper 
during the twonty-our yeors of Hts eventful career, 
May zt have n long Hfel 


Those ftterested in the growth and development 
of Enghish fiteratere m the Anstraliun Commonwealth 
would do well to study ‘Nettie Palmer's Modern 
‘Publishing Company, Lol, of Melbourne. It is a 
critical survey of the enbject and deale with Australian 
literary work {font tooo te 7933. Tt hue been written 
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im response to the prize of £st oleted by the pablsh- 


mg ürtm with x view to encourüge a more dis¢rima- 
ting stíifnde towards modern Auntralian literarmre and 
to stimulate interest in it- We commend the book 
under notice to students of the development of 


English Hterutare in the British colonics, 





THE LATEST VOLUMES OF “EVERYMAN'S 
LIBRARY." ; 


Of the stores od cheap reprints o£ classics now 


no series ia better knows of deserves wider npprecia- 
tion than the Everyman's Library issued for many 
venrs by the welbknown publishing house of Messrs. 
Dent & Sons, Jui, of London. For oue thing It iè 
the most comprebenwve collection of reprints of 
siumlard works in all hranches o£ Dierature—Art, 
Seience, am) Bellesletters—in ihe widest sems: of 
that term, Any one possessing a complete enllection 
of this serles—now ntrmibering menle eight hundred 
velimes—wonkl have a Dhrary 0f ancient and. modern 
Hterature which. wouki sufice for purposes ol stmly 
am) recreation, The volames are handy, curefally 
altel well introduced to the reader, neatly: printed, 
well getap aml cheaply priced. Serely, there can. be 
no higher prae of reprints of rlassics than onr 
choracterimation af Everyman's Library in the terms 
we hove written above. The latest twelve wolutnes 
ate: Lockes two treatises of Civil Govermmnent. 
The Paston Lettera. Two Vola; The Journal of 
Georre Fox. Live's History of Rome. Vol& V & 
Vi. The Joursat to Stella. Short Stories From 
Russian Authora (Pashkin to Sologub). The Speeches 
af Chartes -Jamias Fox. (French Revolutionary War 
Period). The Collected Poems of Alexander Pope. 
The Golden Lion of Grompere amd the Western 
Avernma. ach of these i a. xalnahle book and their 
intfeductione am mechanical execntion folly sustains 
rhe. high standard of the Everyman's Library for 
excellent choice it the aelection of books and for a 
rich and rare scholarship in their editing. 
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DYARCHY OR PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY IN INDIA* 


By Hon'’ne Mx. SACHCHIDANANDA SINHA. 


Council of State. 

Iam writing this note not as one of dissent 
but to supplement, from the Indian- point of 
view, the obeervations of my hon'ble eallesiues, 
on the Reserved side, which are embodied in the 
despatch on the question of a further advance 
towards provincial autonomy, Before doing so, 
however, T muy state that I imn in full agreement 
with the views expressed in the despatch, except 
in óne instance noted below, on the varios 
remedial measures with a view to remove the 
mere gitministrative defects from the working 
of dyarchy. That one point of difference 
between iny hon"ble colleagues and myself iš 
in regard to the suggestion to amend Section 67 
A-of the Government of Indin Act, with 
reference to the constitutron and powers of the 
Council of State. It is not necessary for me to 
refer al length to this particular point, but Tam 
strongly of opinion that (whatever defeets there 
muy be in the constitution and powers of the 
Council of State, from the Government's point 
of view) it wonld be a great mistake in. the 
present temper of the people to think of con- 
ierring upon the Council powers which may 
have the effect of controlling the activities of 
the Assembly. Such powers might have been 
conferred upon the Council in the Bill itself 
before its enactment, but just at present, im 
view af certain recent instances, to which it i5 





*A minute recorded ty Hon'ble Mr. S- Sinha, 
Filner Member und appended to the despatehi of 
the Governor-in-Counci) of Behar and Orissa, im 
response to the Govertiment of India's letter nalcing 
for the opinion èf thë voris provincial Governments 


on working of the Montagu-Chelmaford Reforms, 


trot tecessary for me to refer in detail, there is 
a considerable volume of advanced public 
opinion against the yery existence of the Council 
of State and any attempt, on the part of tlic 
Government, to invest the Council by means af 
statutory amendment with larger powers af con- 
trol, Is bound to evoke vory strong opposition 
and to deepen discontent. For these reasons 1 
amin favour of leaving the constitution and the 
powers of the Council of State atone, For tie 
rest T amin full agreement with the views 
expressed in the despatch in paragraphs. 9 (0:23. 


Rules cf Business. 

I de not find in the despatch any reference 
to the erievance-of the Hon'ble Ministers: that 
“the rules of Executive Business are binding 
upon the Ministers, though made. without con- 
sulting them" [am aware tliat it is so because. 
tlie power-of making the rules; for the disposal 
ol the Executive Business in the provinces, is 
yested, under the Government af Indin Act, in 
ihe Governor alone, It would be, however, In 
my opinion, an improvement if the section. 
sanctioning the present practice were to be so 
amended that the Governor might share this: 
responsibility with all the other members of lus 
Government, so that the rules. may carry with 
them the concurrence of all of them, or, at any 
rate, of a majority of them, 


Terms of Reference. 

I shall now deal at some length with the 
views propounded in the despateh that “any dis- 
cussion of its morits or demerits (ibe, of 
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dyarchy) is outside tha terms of reference," T! 
am not quite satisfied that that is so. My reasons 
ire these, In the letter of the Government of 
India (dated the th: April, 1924,) initiating the 
enquiry, two passages are quote! from the 
speeches, made on different dates, by the theu 
Home Member, Sit Malcolm. Haller. ‘The 
extract quoted from the first speech ends as 
follows :—"It may even be—I tan say nothing 





a5 to this—that the enquiry may show. that some 


changes are required in the structure of the 
Actin order to rectify defnite and ascertained 
defects experienced in actual working." If I 
understand this passaze aright, it would: make 
the. scope of enquiry quite comprehensive, and 
its object no les thin the practical scrapping 
of the Reform Act iteeli—if that he fonnd 
necessary, in the last resort. The second extract 
from the speech is couched in more guarded 
langunge and—if it stood alane—wouldl limit the 
scope of thé enquiry to the removal of the 
defeets, if any, in the working of the Act, 
through the instrumentality of the rnle-making 
power tinder the Statute, as the enquiry “does 
not extend beyond that scope to the amendment 
of the constitution itself." But though this is 
*6 emphasised in Sir Maleolm Halley's second 
speech, T find the following passage appearing 
in the fourth paragraph of the Goveriment of 
India’s letter under consideration :—"‘Efficiency 
in the workimg of this Constitution and increased 
contentment with its conditions may be attaineil 
either by changes in the rules under the Act, 
or, it may be, by such changes in the detailed 
provisions of the Act as-are not barred by the 
limiting considerations above referred to, or— 
what follows tiow is very important, to my mind, 
—"“they may be sought in advance towards a 
further stage of constitutional development.” 
"Then after repeating the limitations laid down 
in the extract from Sir Malcolm Hailey's second 
speech (quoted above), the letter proceeds :— 
“Thee limitations restrict the scope of enquiry 
4n this «Hrection, but the Government of India 
desire that any possibility within the field may 
be fully explored,’ The two extracts repro- 
duced from Sir Malcolm Huiley’s speeches, 
taken along with those I have already quoted 
from paragraph 4, left room for doubt as to the 
precise scope and object of the enquiry. It 
was, therefore, that the Central Govertiment 
themselves [esed their communique on May 
L6th, acknowledging that “some doubt appears 
te prevail rogariling the precise scope of the 
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emquiry into the working of the Government of 
India Act which has been initiated by the- 
Government of India," The comique, - 
therefore, summarised the scope and the object 
af the enquiry i as j flows — 

(1) To enquire into the difficulties arising 
from or defects inherent in. the 
working.of the Governmeut of India 
Act mud the ruies- tliereundcr, 

(2) To investigate the feasibility and 
desirability of securing remedies for 
such difficulties or defects, conss- 
tently with the structure, policy and 
purposes of the Act, 

(A) by action taken under the Act and 
rules, or (B) by such amendments of the Act as 
appear necessary to rectify any administrative 
imperfections, 

Rut even the official summary, quoted 
above, leaves the scope and the object 
of the enquiry a little doubtful. The Inst claus: 
B of section (2) which suggests structural 
changes in the Act as may appear to be necessary 
to rectify any administrative linpertections bry 
amendments. of the Act of 1019 itl, i5, t my 
mind, about as vague as thie declaration by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey in the extract quoted from liis 
frat specchi, | l 





The Coriect Interpretation, 


Tn this connection it ts to be remembered 
that in the second extract, quoted from ‘Sir 
Malcolm Hailey's speech, the [ome Member 
declared that he had the ful) authority of His 
Majesty’s Government in making the declara- 
tion that he did on the occssion. In thia view 
of the mutter the speech. delivered: since, gs to 
the scope and the object of the enquiry, ly the 
Prime Minister, becomes very dinportunt, is 
indicating what is at the back of hit mind iu 
having directed it. T, therefore, quote. below. 
an extract from the Prime Minister's recent 
speech in which a poiütedl reference is made to 
the proposed enyuiry, This: is what Mr. 
Mardonald is reporteill to have sad: "We 
know of the serious condition of affairs in. India: 
und we want to improve at: As Lord Olivier 
says, without equivication, “Dominion: Status: 
for Indis is the idea anid the ides) of the Labour: 
Govermment, If I may say so to our Indian 
friends: Do your bit for Hritish democracy: 
keep your faith in a British Labour Govern.. 
ment, An enquiry is being held by the 
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Government, which means that enquiry is to be 


a &erioüs one, We do not mean it to be an 
expedient for wasting and losing time. We 
mean thet the enquiry shall produce results 
which will be a basis for consideration, of the 
Indiani — Constitution, its working amd its 
possibilities, which we hope will help Indians 
tu co-operate on. the way towards the creation of 
a. system which will be Self-Government.” Now 
what docs. it all mean? Does it imply an 
enquiry such ns was foreshndowed by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey in his second speccli—the 
arncudiment- of the rales made under the Act—or 
does it imply one on the Hnes suggested by him 
in his first speech ami nlso in the fourth para- 
graph. of the Government of India’s: letter? 
Interpreting the Prime Minister's observations, 
#6 well as I can, I um of opinion that what Mr. 
Maciionali] intended to convey was that the 
Committee should suggest substantial Amend- 
tients in the Reforms Act itseli, so that the 
results-of the enquiry muy be ''a basis for com- 
sideration of the Indian Constitution, its 
working and its possibilities'’ which ‘may help 
Indians to c-opermte on the way towards the 
crention of a system which will be Seli-Govern- 
ment." Now 1 do not suppose it cun seriously 
be urged that some mere tinkering or 2 few 
nodifications in the rnles framed under the Act, 
‘is what was al the back of the Prime Minister's 
mind when he made the declaration, I have 
quoted, Taking, therefare, into consideration 
the various passages and pronouncements 
referred to above, I think that we should iu. our 
reply to the Government of India's letter, keep 
in view the wider possibilities of substantial 
reform leading to Dominion Status for India, 
which seem lo me to be well within the purview 
mul the scope of the enquiry, Ti we merely 
confine ourselvits to, suggestions about the 
alterations or amendment of the rules in. force 
di present amd do not express ónr views on the 
substantial amendment of the constitution itself, 
we may be letting. judgment go by. default : 


Defec^s of Dyarchy. 

Leaving aside for the present purely political 
considerations and confining myself absolutely 
tu the inherent administrative defects of the 
system iti force in the Provincial Governments, 
the question is what these imperfections and 
üefects:sre nnd the only reasonable &nswer is 
that they are nothing apart from the inevitable 
concomitante of the system of dyarchy itself, I 





had the advantaze of some long discus 
with Mr, Curtis, when he was touring about 
the country propounding his scheme of dyarchy, 
and in spite of his being a very persuusiy 
debater, L remained unconvinced, and told hini 
candidly that the-system he was ain. 
would, if adopted, be found practically unwe F 
alle, and would fall to achieve its object either 
from the administrative or the political point of 
view. I am, therefore, glad to find miyself in 
Agreement with thy Hon'ble colleagues on the 
merits and demerits of dyarehy as tlie. basis of 
our system ; aml I desire to express my com 
plete canctirrence with thoir important observa- 
tions ar the subject to the following effect : — 
There is: very little that can be donc to smooth 
the working of dyarchy or to elimimite is ad- 
ministrative inperfectiona, Whatever defects 
exist ure inherent in the system itself", T ani 
plad to find myself sa far in absolute agreement 
with them, TE (as remarked by the late 
Viscount Bryce in his monumental work on the 
American Commonwealth, Vol. I, page 557) "the 
true value of a political contrivance resides not 

in its integrity, but its adaptation to tlic teniper 
und cireumstance of the people for whom it i& 
designed’, then I have so hesitation in saying 
that no political system could be worse adapted 
to its objects than dvarchy in the provinces of 
the Indian Empire. The inherent defects uf 
the system of dyarchy are patent on the surface. | 
“Parliamentary Governments,’ gays Proic 
Lowell (im his stumdard work an the Govern: 
ment of England, Vol. II, Chap. LVI), “avoid 
deadlocks by making the executive responsible: 
to the Legislature.” "Presidential Governi- 
ment", he continues, "limits deadlocks because: 
all the organs of the State must alternately sib- 
mit to a superior tribunal, the electorate of tlie- 
nation Buta Government lke that establishi- 
ed in almost all the provinces of India (amd 
Burima)—composed of an elected legislature and: 
a divided executive, with a Governor at tts ee 
artned with: fairly extensive powers and work 
one-half of the executive with the aid of a 
Council appointed by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor.and not responsible to the legislature, 
and the other half with the aid of Ministers 
appointed by himself and responsible Wr ite 
legizlature—is not only too complex amd com- 
plicated, but one which being unknown to 
constitutional history is naturally onmwarranted 
by political experience as a sutisfactory solution 
of the problem of an efücient executive, sui- 
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ciently amenable to the control of popular 
representatives. in this connection T may quote 
A well-known historical incident which seems to 
have bearing om this points, After Akbar had 
formally lounded and declared himself the high 
priest of his new religion, "Din Elahi", he 
asked his near relation, Raja Man Singh, to 
join the new church. Man Singh said: "Sire, 
I and all I have are yours. I shall gladly obey 
your Royal command, but if I had my option, 
I had rather not to dose. If your Majesty had 
asked me to become à Muüssalman, I right have 
undérstoc] it, for I understand Hinduism , and 
l understand Islani ; but I confess, I de not 
understand this. hybrid. creed which Your 
Majesty has. established". As a wise mun, 
Akbar did not press the matter further. This 
Incident not oniy adorns « tale, but points a 
reat moral and is, to my mind, apposite to thc 
question mder consideration. 


The Political Aspect. 

Looking at the question now from the 
politicam) stand-point, it is not to be wondered ‘at 
that these educated | who seek the aboli- 
tion of dyarchy cantemd that they understand 
8 benevolent despotism—such as British Govern. 
ment was in this country till the pre-Reform 
days—and also responsible Government, as. it 
obtains in the Dominiots. of thè Pritish Com- 
mouwealth, but they do not and cannot appre- 
ciate the hy brid system of dyarchy, which is 
admittedly neither the one por the other. It is 
useless to reason with people who bring to bear 
upon this question the frame of mind sugrested 
by Raja Man Singh in the anecdote I have 
quoted ; not cam it be seriously urged that they 
ame. wrong m taking this view of the matter. 
In his “Government and: Parties in Continental 
.Hürope" (Vol. I, page 103) Professor Lowell 
after analysing the constitutions of various Con- 
tinental States, points out that the result of his 
analysis shows ihat "the foundation of Govern- 
mont is faith, not reason". Now, if this be true 
of the European States, it can be predicated 
with even greater certainty of Asiatic countries 
and their Governments, I have tried to show 
above that dyarcliy is not based on valid reason 
or wurranted by the experience of any nation. 
And as for being able to command in its favour 
the faith of the people, it is unfortunately the 
case that in rhe opinion of all those who have 
been working the system, dyarchy has com. 
pletely forfeited it, ‘This is absolutely clear to 


a Seria of the int note written by His 
Excellency’s Hon'ble Ministers, as also that by 
the Hon'ble President of the Legislative Council. 
There conld not be three men of more moderate 
views in this province than His Excellency's 
Hon'ble "inieters uni] the Hon'ble Khwaja 
Muhammad Nur, the President, and yet 
what is it that they suggest, in substance, in 
their carefully-worded notes? Practically noe 
thing more or fess than the scrapping of the 
Act of 1019, or at any rate its scheme of dual 
control being whittled down to an absolute 
minimum. ‘They would leave the bare skeleton 
er the semblance. of dyarchy with but one 
Member of the Excentive Council in charge of o 
few departments, but they wotlld Jet all the 
others be administered by the Ministers, I 
think, they could scarcely have asked for less, 
HW, a5 I believe, they hold the same view of the 
inherent defects of the system of dyarchy itself, 
es I have expressed above. But it is not only 
they who press this demand. IT find fram a 
perisal of the opinions submitted that one of 
the Secretaries on the Transferred side (Mr. 
Collins}—as noted by the Chiof Secretery— 
“would transfer all subjects, except Political anil 
Appointments, if it is necessary to keep some 
Reserved subjects under the Act; otherwise he 
would transfer them all'". Mr. 'Heycok, the 
Commissioner of the Bhagalpur Division,—as. 
noted by the Chief Secretary —'"'considers that 
it s not the working of the Act that is ut fault, 
and only a radical modification of that Act will 
satisfy its opponents", These two official opi- 
nibns expressed by those who, as metnbers of 
the Legisiative Council, have watched the work- 
ing of dvarchy, go a long way in supporting. 
the non-official views expressed by the Hon'ble 
Ministers and the President, Taken together 
they make out a strong case for, al any rate, 
the practical serapping of dyarchy. For my 
part, l am satisfied in spite of my having given 
my most earnest amd careful consideration to 
the observations of my Hon'ble colleagues, to 
which I shall refer later—that now that for 
better or for worse (I can only hope for better: 
and not for worse), India has started on the 
raid to responsible Govermnent, there is no 
half-way house in the Provincial Government: 
between the old system now superseded and fall 
provincial autonomy, £e, a constitutions! 
Governor and a responsible Ministry. It may 
be that this full political paraphernalia may 
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await the next revision of the constitution in 
1929, and it may not be considered expedient 
to establish it all at once in ro24 or 1925, but 
there can be no doubt that it is bound to come 
in the near futtre—perhaps sooner than 1929— 
ag much as the result of serious administrative 
defects inherent in dvarchy, as of the pressure 
of public opinion and popular sentiment. In 
the light of these considerations I do not see my 
wav to differ from the views propounded by the 
Hon'ble Ministers in regard to the transfer to 
the Ministry of all departments of the Provin- 
cial Government other than those administered 
in. the Political and the Judicial, namely, the 
control of the police and the jails, and of the 
administration of justice (both civil and criminal) 
or rather of the magistracy and the judiciary, 
apart from their judicial work. 


Will Palliatives Do? 

Adverting to this aspect of the question 1 
find an objection formulated in the concluding 
paragraph of the despatch im the following 
terms :—“Assuming that a further step im 
advance is contemplated, on what grounds is 
this step going to be taken? Im order to make 
dyarchy more workable?) It is workable now, 
though creakily. "The minor remedies suggest- 
ed above may cure a creak or two, but they will 
affect the larger questions in mo degree wliatso- 
ever, "The real question is, are we going to 
pacify at all cost our clamant critics? They 
will be satished with nothing but the disappear- 
ance of dyarchy and in Its place the substitution 
of what is popularly known as provincial auto- 
nomy, That appears to be the issue which the 
Government of India has to face." That is, 
no doubt, so. But even assuming, though mot 
sitting, that the scrapping of the Act of 1919 
is outside the scope of the reference made to 
We, it cannot be urged that the proposal of the 
Hon'ble. Ministers im regard to the transfer to 
the Ministry of the reserved. departments. other 
than the Political and the Judicial is ‘beyond 
the scope of the enquiry, since the necessary 
changes can be brought about by amending the 
Statutory Rules in force. If we once start, 
however, on the bass of the fact that (even 
apart from political considerations) dvarchy as 
a system haa such inherent administrative de- 
fects in it that they cannot be removed by 
means of mere palliatives, then ‘the logical 
conclusion we are driven to, is its abolition as 
curiy as possible, and till then minimismg, 5e 


far as tay be, the effects of its admitted. imper- 


many departmenst as can be done by means of 


dual control which is of the éssence of the 
system. 
Moderate Opinion, 

In emphasing this aspect of the question I 
am not so much concerned with the attitude of 
the Non-Ce-operators or No-Changers, or even 
of the Swurajists or obstructionists, as with that 
section of the community which is neither the: 
one tor the other, ‘There are yet, D believe im 
all the provinces, but particularly in Bihar, 
large, stable Clements in the population, im ail 
classes and sections of the Indian commimity, 
who are still sincerely loyal to the British corr 
nection, who are not oblivious of tbe good that 
has resulted from it in the past, and who have 
not yet lost complete faith in tlie even more 
beneficent results likely to ensue therefrom, -to 
the great advantage of both Great Britain amd 
India. Clsiming to be in intimate touch with 
these large, important and influential sections 


' throughout Rihar, Dean unhesitutingly declare 


that there is even in the ranks of these classes. 
a deep dissttisfaction with the system of dyarchy 
and a complete distrust of any advantages Tikely 
to accrue from it, and they are never tired of 
telling me so whenever and wherever they meet 
me. 


The Reforms a Failure. 

The fact of the matter is that, judged either 
from the administrative or the political stand- 
point, the Reforms—the most notable feature of 
which is the introduction of dyarchy ii the 
provinces—as emphasised by the Hon'ble Prest- 
dent of the Legislative Council, have caused 
profoutid distrust amd far from allaymg dis- 
conteut have aggravated the feelings ol acerbity 
"bhecanse'"—4s he puts it,—''they were much 
below the expectation and therefore faled ''to 
capture the imagination of the people!" Take 
again the opinion of Sir Ali Imam, I reproduce 
below an extract from the ‘“Times'’ (London) 
summarising Sir Ali's speech at a recent meeting 
held in London.—''The Reforms really gave 
very little power to Indians. It was shadow 
without substance. Indians could of course, 
hold Ministerial rank but they could be over- 
riled by the Governors. It was India’s wish to 
remain within the Empire but unless something 





‘be done very soon, it. would be too late. As 
Ireland hod gained ‘her Ireedom, so would 
india", Now Str Ali Imam has never heen 
within a hundred miles of even the old Congress, 
fo say nothing of the sew. He is by no means 
W clamant critic or a poltical agitator, And yel 
he is reported to have indulged in the strong 
language To have quoted, It world thus be sem 
that it is not only these who may rightly be 
dubbed es extremists or obstructionists, but that 
even the vast bulk of the Moderate, co-operating 
and lowal sections of the peuple are thoroughly 
dissatished with the working of the reformed 
Provincial Governments. It is not, therefore, 
to. pacify or placate iho avowed opponents of 
the present system but thy Moderates and loval 
supporters of tbe «administration that I desire 
that this momentous question may be settled on 
lines which will remove from the public mind 
the serious discontent at present prevelent 
throughout the country. For, when all is said 
and done, the fact remains that in spite of their 
talking big and loud the ayowel opponents of 
the Government, at any mite, in this province, 
are a mere hatidinl, compared with the "sturdy 
loval people" who, though not vociferous, still 
constitute tlie vast bulk of the body politic and 
exert a wholesome and healthy influence oti 
public affsirs and supply the resources which 
keep. the Government so smoothly going, on 
the whole, To attempt to satisfy their legiti- 
iuate aspirations am] to make them more 
attached to the British connection by removing 
their sense of distrust and dissatisfaction shoulil 
be regarded as an:act of statesmanship aml not 
8 yielding to the clamour of political agitators, 
and a sign of weakness, for as the late Lord 
Alinto declared, (speaking as Viceroy “oniy 
those are really strong who are not afmid. of 
being called weak, when the situation and) ocea- 
uin: demand it." 


Face Facts, 

We have to face the admitted fact that 
dyarchy has failed to evoke that “faith which 
(om the Hitthority of Professor Lowell) is ‘the 
foundation of Government" even in Western 
countrics—let alone the question of its. being 
able to capture the imagination of tbe- poli- 
tically-minded Indians, ‘The only question of 
practical importance before us, therefore, is— 
thot to diagnose the origin and causes of the 
present: political discontent— but whether we are 
to stay where we nre until 1020, or to attempt 





to make such further advance as may be opet 
to u5 to do às à result of the enquiry now undur- 








such pressure to bear upoo the Govermnent: 


they sre bound to do on all civilized administra- 


tions.. These coming upon tle heels of those 
other and mightier forces which have followed 
m the wake of the ideals generated by the 


great war, have made ii impossible for us to 


Sy where we are. Individuals and nations 
alike are more or less subject to the qilay of 
forces beyond their control. Perhaps, hut for 
thé happening of the world-wide war in 1914, 
the British Government might lave waited very 
much longer without making any such declara 


tion a5 was done by Mr. Montagu it August, . 


1917. This is the settled conviction of the vast 


bulk of educated Indians and has also been 


expressed by many Europeans and others. 
Similarly, but for the troubles consequent upon 
—Wwhat may be called—the enforced enactment 
af the Rowlatt Acts, early in 1619, atid the very 
unfortimate and tragie incidents in the Punjab 
& little later, the Reform Act passed in that year 


might have fairly satisfied the. political aspira - 


tions of the educated Indians, til! the promised 
fist Parliamentary revision in 1929, But in the 
face of the stern realities, these are now hut idle 
spectilations, and it seems to me to be too late 
to think of these might-have-Deeris in consider- 
ing the problem. I have to differ from my 
Hon'ble colleagues in the view expressed] by 
them about the Moderate section of the public 
men. They say:—Moderute politicians have 
felt compelled to join iun tbe demam] for am 
advance, hoping perhaps that Government will 
make even à small step forward, something that 


will help them to meet the reproaches of the 


extremist school." ‘That there may he some 
people even in this Province who imay come 
under this category, I shall be the last persum to 
deny or dispute—for, I have. learnt liy 
experience the unwisdom of generalising about 


matters Indian—but speaking for the vast bulk 


of the Moderate people, as T. know them, 1 
think, I am right in what I have stated at some 
length above that even they are completely 
dissatisfied with dyarchy and distrust Hs: results 
in our adniinistration, There could not De a 
more convincing proof of jt tham the extract 
quoted above from the speech of Sir AH Imam, 


laf 
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No Intermediate Course. 

Conting now to the answer which my 
Hon'ble colleagues are prepared to give to the 
demand for further advance as the result of the 
present enquiry, mumely, that there is no sub- 
stantial advance to be made in the only direction 
in which the Rules under the Act might be con- 
dilered ta have left an open door, they concede 
that Forest might be transferred to the Ministers 
(as is already the case iu Bombay amd Burimi) 
makiso perhaps the Irrigation Branch of the 
Public Works Department. But [agree that the 
trünsfer to the Ministers of these two depart- 
ments only would “‘eoneiliate nobody aud 
wonld almost pass wuntioticed or at least nn- 
acknowledged.’ The net result is thar my 
Hon’ bic colleagues fall to find some intermediate 
course between the preservation of the "status 
quo" und the advent of the Statutory Coni- 
mission, My Hon'ble colleagues’ arguments 
seem to më to amont tö this: Forest and 
Irrigation cannot be transferred at present to 
Ministers because they are intimately con- 
nected with the land revenne sdministratiat 
system on the Reserved side ; nor can finance, 
eo long as the other departments administered 
at present on the Reserved ‘side contimue to 
remain under the Governor-in-Cowicl, fn 
other words, the working of all the departments 
on the Reserved side is so interdependent that 


no transfer of any one of them to the Ministers 


is possible, in my Hon'ble colleagues’ opinion, 
pieceaneal. But this is precisely the line of 
argument which was adepted by the opponents 
of thè- Montagzte-Chelinsford Reforms, They 
contended that you cannot split ip vertically a 

Govertiment which, to be efficient and effective, 
must Work as an indivisible whole and that the 
transfer to the control of Ministers of any one 
department would lead to the weakness, if not 
the disintegration of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. In this Province the Government of Sir 
Edward Gait put forth before the Functions Com- 
mittes of ro18 a most strentious opposition to the 
transfer of lüeher Education. to the. Ministry. 
Lut that. Committee accepted the popular view 
and directed the transfer, in spite of the attitids 
of the then local Government, Now the Educa- 
tion Department has been for more than three 
years controlled by an Hon'ble Minister and 
judging from the fact that his services have 
received appreciation at the hands of tho King- 
Emperor, [ think, I am justified in concluding 
that his administration of the Education Depart- 


ment has beew a success, inspite of all apprehen- 





sions at the time when the proposal was under 


consideration. Fit to get back te the main 


issie, it seems to me thut the argument of inter- 
dependence of the various departments of the 
Government on the Reserved side and the cam 
sequent impossibility of any further transfer to 
the Ministry (if accepted) would justify the 
immediate transfer to the Ministers of all the 
Reserved departments, For, what is the con- 


tention for the abolition of dyatchy? Is it not. 


that the executive authority in the body politie 
is ü unified pontica] entity which cannot be 


split tp vertically, all its departments and: 


activities belii interdependent, so that yet eart- 
not divide it under two or more sets of executive 
—Peach responsible to a different master—and 
yet expect them to work, in spite of their lateral 
character, effectively aml ron the machine 
sitiocthily? But, howsoever, indefensible from the 
constitutional standpoint, this very systemi ts at 
work- in gutr midst, and those, therefore, who 
seek its abolition naturally contend that it 1 
ünamolous and illogical and should be done 
away with, or at any rate, have its defects and 
imperfections appreciably minimised by vesting 


the control of all the depattments—except the. 


Political and the Judicial—in the Ministry meting 


under à constitutional Governor. "here seem 
to me to be much force in this contention, und 


itis in this view of the matter that I have 
supported the proposal of the Hon'ble Ministers, 
for the transfer to the Ministry of aJl the depart- 
ments on the Reserved side, except the Political 


and the Judicial, for, in this case the evils 


inherent jo dvarchy would be to a large extent 
minimised—scotched, if tot. killed. 


Transfer of Departments. 

In the light of my own three years’ | 
experience of the departments with wliich I am 
connected, I can say, with confidence, that the 

transfer of the Irrigation Department to the 
Ministers will be a. great improvement from tie 
admitistrative point of view ; as it will bring 
the working of the entire public works depart- 
mient mider one control. As regards the transfer 
of the land revenue administration to the 
Ministers, I naturally expres my opinion with 
great diffulence, in view of the strong opposi- 
tien on the part o£ my Hon'ble colleagues to this 
proposal. But it seems to me that their appre 
hensions are unjustifiable when I find that the 
odininistration of the Excise Department, which’ 
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yields in this Province ever so much more than 
the lainl revenue, and is in the present temper 
of the people o thankless task, has been placed 
under the control of the Ministers, 


The Finance Department. 


Iun regard to the. Finance Department my 
Hon'ble colleagues are aware that even in this 
Province (where Ministers have publicly 
declared in the Legislative Council that they 
have received from the Finance Department ail 
that they wanted for carrying out their 
schemes), the public have remained highly dis- 
satisfied with the present arrangement under 
which a Member of the Executive Council alone 
can he in charge of the Finance Department, 
and I find that the Hon'ble Ministers themselves 
liave pressed this point in their note as follows: 
—"The impotence of the Ministers; has been 
much more aggravated by placing them com- 
pletely under the control of the Finance Depart- 
ment, as appears from Rule 37 of the Devolution 
Rules. For instance, the. Finance Department 
in dealing with a plan of building advises the 
knocking down of a portion of the building, 
which may be absolutely necessary. It also 
similarly advises appointment of Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons where the services of Assistant 
Surgeons are needed. We would not dispute the 
right to offer reasonable advice on the part of 
the Finance Department in regard to schemes to 
new expenditure, but the Finance Department 
should not have such wide powers as it has nt 
present," Speaking from my experience of the 
Finance Department, I do not think that its 
working in its relation to the Ministers’ pro- 
pesals or, for the matter of that with those of 
‘any other tember of the Government in charge 
of a spending department—goes beyorm] that of 
the ‘Treasury in Great Britain in the matter of 
examining proposals administratively sanctioned 
hy any member of the Government. But what 
in Great Britain is not usually resented on 
account of the long comstitutional traditions ai 
public life and the ripe political experience of 
public men, has led in our Provincial Govern- 
tients to perpetual bickering and friction 
between the Ministers and the Finance Depart 
ment. It is urged that the Provincial Finance 
Member practically nullifices. by his refusal the 
Ministers’ administrative sanction for their pro- 
jects and that he thus virtually exercises 2 
‘power of veto over the Ministers’ proposals and 
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policy, while technically acting quite correctly, 
as only a Finance Member can exercise legiti- 
mute treasury control. It is also urged that the. 
Ministers’ appeals to the Governor are ineffec- 
tive againet the Finance Department. This 
question has been strongly agitated of late by 
various ex-Ministers and notably by Mr. C. V. 
Chintamani. Siuce His Excellency tlie Governor 
was pleated to place me in charge of the 
financial profolio, my connection with the 
Department has been the subject of many com- 
ments in the press of the country and a poiut 
has been made that I am in charge of a depart- 
ment, the portfolio of which I would have beer 
disqualified to hold had I been a Minister. I 
quote below a- short paragraph from a recent 
editorial im '"The Leader' bearing upon this 
subject — "The rule that finance must always 
be in charge of a member of the Executive 
Council and never of a Minister, is equally 
absurd and injustifiel and it is not sanctioned 
by any provision of the Government of India 
Act. In Behar the Finance Member of the 
Executive Council t the Hon'ble Mr S. Sinka 
—the only Indian Member of the Executive 
Council anywhere in India who holds the 
privileged position, If Mr, Sinha had been + 
Minister he would not have been eligible for the 
position, What. an incongruity! Nor, so [ar 

us fitness goes, is Mr. Sinha the one swallow 
sat does not make a summer. There are in 
all the provinces others like him, as Mr. Sinha 
will be: the first man to admit. And is the 
financial silministration of Bihar less efficient 
than, for example, of the United Provinces? 
Prejulice is. the. only explanation of the 
present rule," There seems to me to be, 
ol the fuce of it, some force in the objections 
urged against the present system which 
(under the miles madè under the Avi) 
inaükes it ollightory that ihe Member of the 
Government in charge of the finuncial portfolio 
shall be necessarily an Executive Councillor and 
nota Minister. I am mot satisfied that there [s 
any special advantage in retaining this tile. I 
have no apprehension that a Minister, if in- 
charge of the Finance Department, would be 
unwilling to spend the requisite amount for the 
maintenance of law and order or the administra- 
tion of justice. 1, therefore, see no insuperable 
objection to the transfer of the Finance Depart- 
ment to the Ministry, or at any rate-so umending 
the rule that it may be possible for a Minister 
alto to hold the portfolio of finatice, 
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Question of Security. 

It is often said’ against the demand for 
further enlargement of the Ministerin] respon 
sibilities that the transfer of any more Reserved 
departments to the Ministers would clash with 
that criterion of security which is fundamental 
for Indian's progress. Now, it would be Idle to 
deny that the Government already established 
in the provinces or that which is likely to come 
into existence in the near future, not later 
certainly than 1029, may not be es strong and 
as efficient as was the preReform — British: 
Government in this country. But my view is 
quite clear om the point that tt having been 
tightly or wrongly declared by the King it 
Parliament and embodied in the preamble to the 
Govetnment of India Act, totg, that the form 
af Provincial Governments is to be ultimately 


Lg 


& constitutional Governor and à tesponsibie 
Ministry, it is idle now to contend against the 
widening of the powers of the Ministers, on the 
ground of uny prospective apprehension. of. com- 
parative insecurity. In a matter Tike this one 
can but hope for the best and pray that our 
Ministers may be strong enough to maintain law 
and order, it is to avoid any too rapid changes 
and tọ avert the chinees of any prospective 
insecurity, that I have come to the conclusion 
‘hat the Political and the Judicial Departments 
should continue to be in charge of the Service 
Member of the Executive Council (till the next 
Parliamentary Revision), the rest of the depart- 
ments under Reserved control at present, being 
transferred to the Ministers from tow, 20 a5 to 
give them wider scope for administrative 
expérience and qualify them to undertake full 
Ministerial responsibilities for all the depart- 
ments in due course. 





Provincial Autonomy. 

I fiud, however, i the despatch very serious 
objections urged by my Hon'ble colleagues 
against this proposal. It is declared in, para- 
graph 25 that to any such half-way house the 
Governor-in-Council is unhesitatingly opposed, 
briefly for two reasons, These are stated to be 
that “it isnot a workable: administrative pro- 
position ; secondly, it will absolutely fail to 
achieve- it (ihe object in. view), Itis, firther, 
stated i paragraph 326 ihat "in the opinon at 
the Governot-in-Conncil the proposition las only 
to be stated with its inevitable implications -to 
demonstrate its administrative futility. It can- 
not lat a year in practical working." The 


samio paragraph ends as follows :—''If dyurchy 
is to persist at all the limits of permissibic 
division were practically reached at the outset 






T 


‘Taking these passages together, I gather, that 


in the opinion of my Hon'ble colleagues there is- 


no “via media" between | 


it subsists at present and its supersesston: by 


complete provincial autonomy. That I am mot 
wrong in my view is borne out by paragraph 325 
of the despatch in which it is stated -that "the 
trie isate lies between the concession or refüsal 
of the changes which the term Provincial 
Autonomy cannotes". For my párt, 1 was under 
the impression that (as laid down m the preamble 
to the Government of India Act, 1919) Respon- 
sible Government was to be worked up to, both 
in the provincial and in the Central Govern- 
ments, by means of stecessiye stages and it was 
in this view of the matter that I háve developed 
and elaborated my arguments at some length 
above, by suggesting that the next step between 
the subsisting arrangement im the provinecs and 


complete provincial autonomy should be the. 


transfer to the Ministers of all the departments 
now being administered on ‘the Reserved side, 
with the exception of those known In Secretariat 
parlance as Judicial and Political, And I must 


state that it never occurred to. me that "pie 


limits of permissible division. were pr I 

reached’? when the Act came into force in 1919. 
Now that may or may not be so technically, 
But in view of the opinion expressed by mw 
Hon'ble colleagues that any further transfer of 
departments, administered on the Resetved side, 
to the control of the Ministers will be found so 
umworkable as to produce a deadlock in the 
whole machinery of the Government in 4 year's 
time, the question as to whether any such 
transfer is admissible or permissible becomes but 
an academic one. Assuming, however, the cor 
rectness of the view propounded in the despateh 
that it would be inexpedient and unwise to 


transfer any more departments to the Ministers, | 


the conclusion we are then naturally driven to, 
i» that there should be a supersession of the 
present system in the provinces by complete 


provincial autonomy- My Hoti’ble colleagues- 


though accepting it as the inevitable logical con- 


clusion of their own arguments, decline to dis- 
cuss this question on the ground that “it falls 


outside the terms ot the present reference" and: 
as such "the Governor-in-Council expresses no 
opinion" on it, In my opinion, however, for 
reasons I have given above, this aspect of the 


M 





question is not excluded from the reference 
mide to us, and is within the purview of the 
scope und the object of the enquiry, I find it 
stated in paragraph 24, that in the opinion of 
my Hon'ble colleagues themselves it is the 
demand for complete provincial autonomy 
“which is, in inet, the origin of the enquiry 
pow in process." That being so, I think I am 
Fully within my riglits in expression my opinion 
on this aspect of the question. For my part, a5 
stated above, I am im -favonr of the extension 
üf the powers of the Ministers on the lines 
mentioned in this note, leaving it to the working 
of time to bring about provincia] automormy 
in due course. But I am mot prepared to 
dissent from the opinion of my Hon'ble 





colleagues (who as veteran — adm 
sre ina beter position than tuys to judge 

of administrative possibilities and difficulties) 

that my proposal, if carried out, «odd 
bring about a deallock in a year's time; In 
the circumstances, I have no alternative but to- 
suggest that the present system in the provinces. 
be superseded by the establishment of complete. 
provincial untonomy which ulone seems to be- 
the trne solution of the difficulty, 

I am sorry that this note lias become rather 
long. My desire to place before the Govern- 
ment of India, us well as I can, thè varinis: 
aspects of this important question from the 
Indian standpoint, is the sole justification for 
the length of this note. 








THE PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION IN INDIA.* 


By Mr. Laypat Rat. 


“The political situation in India ts anything 
but hopeful and encouraging. The present 
state of affairs may filly be described os one of 
choos and confusion. The people all over the 
country are sink in depression. They do not 
know what to do and whom to follow. They 
do not understand on what principles and for 
what purposes the political parties are divided 
and sub-divided. There are so many partics, 
so many leaders anil so mony opinions differing 
from one another, as to make confision worse 
confounded, To their limited political vision 
the situation is rather blank. The recent scenes 
in the Legislative Assembly,—the Independents 
defeating the Swarajists and the latter revengine 
themselves on the former,—have considerably 
added to the existing gloom and depression. 
The atmosphere in the lobbies ts full of re- 
‘criminations -and distrust. Motives and 
practices, not of a noble and high character, 
ate being freely nscribed to individuals who, 
only 2 short time before, were above suspicion. 


“Originally contributed to the Mindwithan Timer 
and especially revised for the Hindustan Review. 


In short, everything,— principles, practices, 
parties, arl politics; — seems to be in a state ol 
disintegration amd dissolution. "Ihe sturdy in- 
dependence, self-relianee and self-confidence of 
ró21 sre giving piace to insidious self-secking. 
suppressed toadyism and subdued flattery, not 
only in the provinces bat even in the centre. 
Frequent opportunities of méeting men in high 
places, at dintiers, tea-parties and otherwise, are 
having their subtle but sure influences over 
different persons in diferent waya. In fact, ihe 
worst fears of those who were opposed to Council 
entry seem to be coming true I dò pot say 
that they have actually come to be tre vet, bui 
no one who has cyes to sce and ‘cars to hear, 
can doubt that that is the direction towards 
which things are drifting. The bureaucracy is, 
of course, triumphant and jubilant. Tt lias 
succeeded nll along the line: Except in. Bengal. 
umi C. P., it had regained full control in the 
provinces even last year, ‘The only place where: 
it had so far failed to make an effective breach, 
was the Assembly, Now, that is an sccorn- 
plished fact. In Hengal and (C. P. the 
atmosphere is already different from what it 
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was last year. The Gandhi-Das-Nehra Pact 
adopted by the Belgaum Congress has- not 
produced any appreciable reaulis, Mahatma 
Gandhi's spinning franchise has not added to 
the strength and influence of the Congress, hor 
has the acceptance by the No-changers of the 
Swarajya Party as an integral part of the 
Congress, brought any tangible benefit to the 
latter, Nothing serious las been achieved in 
ihe dine of constructive. work. Everything 
Aeem& to be in the melting. pot. 

The Reforms Enquiry Committee's Report, 
with the visit of the Viceroy to England, luas 
also added to. the uncertainty of the situation. 
Tlie majonty report is mniversally condemmed 
and. the minority report is being approved or 
attacked on party lines, 


A Deputation and Possibilities, 


Under the circumstances, what should be 
done amd how, is the question omn every one's 
Hps ‘his is the «question to which every 
seriotts-minded patriot, be he of any shade of 
political opinion, should immediately address 
limselt. A policy of drift of inaction will not 
do. Something definite has ta be done and 
done very soon. The idea of sending a peliti- 
cal deputation to England, a remedy so often 
tried im the past with no substantial results, 
is again being openly entertained and seriously 
discussed. ‘Those from whom the idea has 
emmnated do pot realise (hat nething will come 
from England, wtiless conditions at home are 


chanel and changed so medically as to force 


attention jn Great Britain. . 
With the Hindu and Mahommedan differen- 
ccs having assumed such serious dimensions, 
with the Independents having separated fror 
the Swarajists. im ihe Assembly, with, the rz- 
ported differences in C.P, ani! Hengal, with the 
strength that the hureaucracy has newly gained 
fread all these circumstances and with a strong 
reactionary Government in power in Great 
Brituin, what possible influence will the pro 
posed. depiitation exercise on English opinion? 
Perwmally, | believe in the necessity: and adviss- 
bility of. having Indian agencies for the dis- 
semirütion af Indian mews and views in all the 
important political centres of the world. An 
agency. of this kind in Great Britain is 4 neces 
sity, hut it wonld do little good if it is nof strp- 
plemented elsewhere and if it dees not take the 
"dhane of a permanent organization, A summer 


deputation making a few speeches here amd 
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there, will wot serve the purpose and will not 
do any good worth the cost and trouble involved 
therein, especially in the present political atmos- 
phere of Great Britain. The peed of the mo- 
ment is unity of action at home. How to wing 
it shout and on what lines, is the question., 





Before discussing programmes, 1 propose to 


ckimine the constitution and procedure of the 


political parties that exist In the country. 


Asa single party, the biggest and the most. 


influential of them is the Swarajya party, Next 
in importance comes the party of Moderates oi 


the Liberals: These two parties have fairly 


well defined principles and programmes. “Wt it 


ary 
however, baffles one's understanding, is the: 
constitution and the principles of the so-called. 
What are its principles? 


Independent party. 
What is its programme? The vory title is à 
misnomer, How can the ‘iudependents® be a 
party? If they are "Independents," they cannot 
he a party, If they arc s party, they. camot 
be “Independents” One can understand the 
existence Of a Nationalist party, consisting of 
ihe various growhs of those who share the desire 
of securing self-government for their country, 
cven if they differ in principles amd procedure, 
but one cannot understand how one can be 
‘Independent’ as well as a member of a party, 
Aso matter of fact, the Independents are those 
who came on a ticket of their own, without 


affiliating themselves to one or the other of the 
two well-known political parties, the Swarajya 
party and the Moderate party. They professed 


to he something: between the two Some of 


them are more inclined towards Swarayists than: 


Moderates and others vice versa, Some do not 
join these parties only for personal reasons, 
without differing from them in principles. 


They arc not a party whe have any definitely 


fixed principles of their own, But the stran: 
gest part of the whole affair is that sottic 
of the Moderates or Liberals should have al 
lowed themselves fo be known us '"Indeper- 
dents." The fact is that for the purpose E 
united work in the Assembly, they. became 
members of the Nationalist party, but by virtue 
of their differences with the Swarnjists, they 
let themselves be grouped into what ts now 
known as the ‘Independent party’. This wes 


rüther unfortunate, as it has had the effect of 
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practically wiping out tlie Liberal party from 
the. Assembly — Instead of taking their stand 
as Literals they have heen posing as Indepen- 
dents, and what distinguishes the Swaurajists 
from the Liberals is the former's policy of 
obstruction, their leaning towards or approval 
of direct action, 


The Coalition. 

For the purposes of united action, both 
agreed to sacrifice à bit of their principles, and 
formed themselves into à National group. The 
Liberals asa purty ate opposed to a policy of 
wholesale obstruction, But as Nationalists, 
they agreed to go into the same lobby with the 
Swarajists in order ta make an efective denion- 
stration of their supreme dissatisfaction with 
the existing constitution and powers of the 
legislature and the executive. "They did: not 
thereby become Swarajist, nor did they wholly 
abandon their principles. Similarly, the Swi- 
rajists, finding themselves in a minority, agreed 
to modify their programme a bit in order to 
Secure the co-operation of the Independents and 
the Liberals. Since this coalition was brought 
info existence, they practically gave up their 
formula of ‘continuous, consistent and uniform 
obstruction” anid came as near the Liberals as 
wes possible, consistently with their principles 
and mentality. Both were the gainers by this 
coalition. And so was the country, Politically 
and constitutionally, the situation in the country 
is worse today than it was last year, ‘Logically, 
the attitude of the Nationalist party in the 
Assembly should have been stronger this year. 
But the Liberals ss à party and some of the 
Independents have all the time been of the 
opinion that last year they acted wrongly in 
rejecting the Büdzcet grants and throwing away 
the Finance Bill. Others have been won over 
to the side of the Government by various other 
considerations including personal and party 
uffliations — The condnet of the Independents 
this year has proved that a good mary of them 
ure really Liberals in thcir beliefs and proce- 
dure. If so, why then don't they join the latter 
and simplify matters? Now that the coalition 
of the Swarajist: and non-Swarajist Nationalists 
(that is the most intelligent definition of an 
Independent that we can give) has been dis- 
solved, it will be better to revert to the old 
Classification of the Swarajists and Moderates. 
That there can be any other party between the 
two, is only a camouflage. 
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An Irrational Disposition, 

I have so far considered only those that stand. 
for national government and are not in amv shape 
or manner pledged to support the foreign 
bureaucracy, Among these Jatter, there "mv 
he some who do not wish to belong tà anv purty 
and desire to remain above partv affiliations, 
this securing to themselves freedom of action 
in the legislature, They may have reasons ol 
their own (reasons, neither of principles nor oi 
programme) not to belong to any partv. So far 
so good, but to tall of them asa party, even 1f 
there are many of them, is entirely misleading 
ond creates a great deal of confusion, The 
Liberals who allow themselyes to he called. 
Independents, do a great injustice to their party, 
They should, in my humble judgment, either 
leave the partv, or protest seainst being called 
unyihing but Liberala The: Liberals have in 
their ranks some of the ablest amd the most 
patriotic of Indians. One may not agtee witi 
them in all matters, but no one can question 
their ability or their motives. They became 
unpopular, because they agreed to work dyarchty 
amd by their policy af co-operation enconraged 
the hureaticracy to carry out....,....the policy of 
severe repression. ‘They have now discovered 
that dyarchy was only a snare and is linwork- 
able. In their ranks nre men who condemn 
dvarchy and denounce the present burenucmtic 
rule as strongly as any Independent or for the 
matter of that any Swarkjist can do or has dane. 
Ther sre for an immediate and substantial 
advance: towards Dominion Govetiment. You 
have a fair demonstration of their mentality in 
the Minority Report which has not completelz 
sutisfied the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sestri, ta there 
any Independent who is prepared to go further? 
If so, his place is in the Swarajya party pif not, 
his place is with the Liberals, imnless for reasons 
other than those of principle and procedure, he 
finds ititnself unable to join any party. Tk will 
facilitate eventual tity of nction, if the tiimiber 
of parties is reduced to two. We want classifica. 
tion of political opinions and political procedure 
on well-defined — principles. The joining 
together of non-descript politicians into a party 
with ne fixed principles and no fixed programme: 
only creates confusion, I mm inclined to think 
that, if the Liberals in the Assembiy had tmatn- 
tained their party churacter and not joined with 
the Independents as they did to form a new 
party, the deplorable scenes witnessed this last 
session would have been avoided, 





ICAL SITUATION IN INDIA. 


Ai. 


I wil now examine the position and 
principles of the Swarajya party. The Swsrajyu 
party started with a formula of wholesale 
obstruction. ‘That was the ticket on which they 
sought the suffrage of the electorates, They 
were originally pledged to non-acceptance of any 
affice, with or without salary, elected or nominat. 
ed. ‘Their original intention was oppasition Lo 
the Government where sure of success, other. 
wise abstention from voting. ‘They forbade their 
members to accept membership of standing: or 
select committees. When they coalesced with 
the Independents, they changed their tactics 
The restilt was the prectical abandonment of the 
formula of wholesale obstruction and instead 
the adoption of qualified and conditional 
obstruction. In Atagust last, they drafted a new 
constitution which superseded the one framed iu 
February, 1623. In this constitution, the 
formula of obstruction was omitted, and iu its 
place the following was substituted — 

"Phat the guiding principle of the party is 
self-reliance in all activities which make for the 
healthy growth of the nation, and resistance to 
the bureancrucy as it impedes the nation's 
progress towards Swarajya.’ 
^ "The programme of the party was given oit 
to be as follows:— 

i Within the legislative bodies the party: lll, 
whenever posible, 

(a) Refuse supplies and throw out budgets nuless 
aud minti) the system of govermment is altered) in 
frcognition of our eights, or as a matter of settlement 
between Parliament and the people of India; 

(hi "Éhmme out all proposals for legislative — enact- 
ments by which the bureancracy propescs to cotisoli- 
daie its powers: 

ic) Move resolutions, and tatroduce and suppor 
measures and bills which ore necessary for the 
healthy growth af national life and the consequent 
displacement of the butesmeracy; | 

id) Help the constructive programme of the 3ndian 
Natiotwl: Congress ; 

(ei Follow a definite economic policy to prevent 
te drain of poblic wealth from India by checking 
all activities leading. to. exploitation, and to advance 
Hatiotel, economic, industrial and commercial interests 
el the country. 

if) Protect the rights of laboor, agricultural aml 
industrial, om) adjust the relations between landlords 
and tenants, capitalists and workmen. 

IL. Na member of the party shall accept any 


office in the gift of the Government with or withimt 
salary ur other remuneration. B ] 

TH. With a view to make the work of the party 
effective, it shall te open to its amembers in the 
Assembly and the various provincial Commis Me d 
zlectiom to every pest and place in the Aswemibly ór 
ihe Comnrile, and en their committees which mus bc 
epen to. them by clectiun. 4 

Provided that to member shall seek election) i 
contravention ol muy reles framed br the members 
of the party in the Assembly or any of the Coancils, 

V. Onside the Councils the party shail work 
for: 

(a) Intersommutal unity wih a view to hring 
about complete onderstanding between Hindus, 
Mahomedans, Sikhs, Parsees, Jews, Indian Christians 
(including domiciled Angl-Indians) and all) other 
communities living. in India; imore specially the 
removal! of the disputes and differences between 
Hundüs ami Mabemedsse amd Brahmans and noi- 
Tira hrs 5 

lb) Removal ef untowhability aud raising of: the 
ercalled depressed classes; 

(e) Village organization; | 

(d) Organixstion o£ — labour in the — comury, 
indusirial as well aa agricultural, including rvots amd 
pessania, with a view to protect and promote itt 
interests and enable it to tske te proper place im 
tle struggle for Swaragva; 

(e) The wequiring of the economic control of the 
conntry, including tho development of commerce atk! 
industry; | | 

Uf) "The acquirmg of the contro ot Notionalinta 
over focal and municipal affairs by. contesting. elaetions 
to local and municipal boards in the several provinces; 

tg) The currying oot of the comeiruetive piri 
gramme ol the Congrese in anch manner a& H thinks 
necessary in relntion to Swadeski, bhaddar, tenrpeér- 
ance, tational education end arhitratios courts; 

(i) The boveott of asete Niritish Empire gnala 
mannísctured outshie Indio on the slveice of à cote 
mittee with & view to use it is a political weapon in 
the purinit of Swatajyve ; 

(i) The formation of a Lederation of Antetic 
countries and iationalities with m view to secure the. 
solidarity of Asiatic nations, including Haypt, to 
promote Asiatic culture and nmuthal help in the matter 
of trade and commerce; | | 

(f) Organization of agencies of foreign propagata. 
for Indian nfíairs with @peclal referetice to the dis 
emination of accurate information and the secnring 
of the sympathy and sopport of foreign countries in 
this conniry's atinggle for Searajya. | 
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I have given this programme in extenso, na 


| was necessary to do so for my argument T 
have omitted article TV, as it was nat Necessary 
for that purpose, In article 1, 1 have italicised 
the words ‘whenever possible’, There is nothing 
in articles 117 ond Voto which any Liberal from 
the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Rastri dewrwards, could 
not subscribe. Article YI, ide one which mno 
mimber of the Liberal party ean accept, Of 
article T, there i3 -oniv one clonse to which some 
members of that party muy take exception 
Thus, the whole difference between the nenml 
Programmes of the two parties is reduced tp 
Article IT, and in the case of Some, to clause fal 
of Article T. Öf course there is another import- 
ant factor which cannot be omitted fran 
comsidorition — in discussing the difference 
between the programmes of the two parties, fr, 
the difference of mentality, 


Iv. 
I am not aware if the Swaraj- party's 
Pregramme hes been again revised aml the 


obsttuction formula of the election manifesto 
restored. My comments are therefore based on 
the programme quoted, which was riven ‘to mè 
by the leader of the party, Now so far as I ain 
concerned, I am in full accord with this 
programme which, in my judgment, 3s based on 
n Hue appreciation of the realities of the situa- 
Hon and is in accord with my principles. I 
hüve ülware beer of opinion that it wis wrong 
for the leaders of a subject peuple to co-operate 
with a foreign government.to such ati extent ss 
ta make it strong, cilective and popular. British 
rile in Indis wonlü be sn impossibility: without 
the co-operation of the Indians. Look at the 
vations departments of the administration. and 
you will-at once sce tut that administration 
told mot be run for a day without Indian Co- 
óperntion-imd Indian help. In one sense, it is 
the Indians who: are ruling the country: Bui 
the guiditg policy is that of the forcigner, He 
is the taster and the Indians aro merely his 
tools, He makes of unmakes the law: he 
determines the taxes and imposes them (though 
they ure pssessed and realised by the Indiansi ; 
he roles the Police and the AMifilary department. 
im fact, he does overvtliing vital for the overn- 
ment of the courtry. But ii i8 plain that after 
175 veurs of British rule in. [ndis it is impossible 
Ao-day to enforce that principle in such n way 
as to make it effective, Yet, I consider that the 
existence of a political party in the country 


pledged to that principle (at least in the persons 
of its members) is an inspiring reminder of the 
Resourceful Bu reaucracy, | 
Again, the experience of the last four years 
has made it clear tliat we cannot, by processes 
of non-co-operation ‘paralyze the administra- 
tion," or "bring it to a stand-still" or "make it im- 
possible. "Phe muling bureaucracy ia too Tè- 


smircefnl for us end we ate too much: disimited. 


and divided to make any kind of nón-co-aápora - 
lion of obstruction sufficiently effective and co- 
operative As wise men who do not meati bo 
fast and loose with the destinies of a great nation 


and a great Country, Wwe must recognise our 


limitations and must admit that so far as “making 
the Government impossible’ is concerned, we 
lave failed Some people may retort as to why T 
did not sec and say this in tgar and why ! 
threw. myself heart aud soul into the non-cu- 
Operation campaign. Whit I did. actually say 
in this direction is knówn to some. I sm not 


here. to make apologies or giye expli iiio 


My business just now is to see realities and give 


the best advice L can give accorditig to my lizhts 
to my people, The reality is that neither by 
Don-co-operation nor by obstruction can we 


bring the Government to a standstill. The non- 


eo-operation campaign was based on absolutely 
trie principles but the leaders did not correctly 
estimate thue fact and conditions of national lite. 
They over-stimated their power to bring the 
nation back to fundamentally tight position. 
How much they succeeded, where and how they 
fnilel, need not bc discussed in this place. 
The fact remains that we failed in: our immodiate 
nbjeetive and. the burcancraey succeeded ali 
slong the line in non-plussimg us, Now, we 
rannat afford to make s fetish of tlie principles 
and practices which failed to briny ts SNCS, 
Adjnatments and readjustments aceording ta the 
conditions anid circumstances of the time arè 
the very essence of politics: Vet we: cannot 
emtirely give up our principles. ‘To do ao will 
be carving political opportunism to an ii- 
desirahle length. Personally 1 do nor sec nv. 
thing wrong in our teking the fullest advantage 
of the opportunities that the prevailing system: 
of Government and the laws afford us to improve 
our position and build up the nation, subject to 
one condition, and. that is that we do not let our 
minds be deluded and bctogged by false deli. 
sions and illusions. 


play 


aS 
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Co-operation Tabooed Too, 

We must realise that if obstruction and nor- 
co-operation is at the present moment ineffective 
to bring us néarer our goal, unreserved: op 
operation is also out of question. Omne out- 
standing fact of the situation is that the 
Britishers cannot and do not trust us and we 
cannot and do not trust them. Tt ts not that 
the Fast and the West would remuin aport on 
account of their inherent incompatibility of 
temper or natire, but it is because the interest 
of the two ure different and often clash. The 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy which represents the 
British people, wants to perpetuate or at least 
to prolong its mile and strengthen the British 
hold on Indis, The Nationalists want lo énd 
ar ut least shorten the same smi decr€ase as 
much as possible the Britishers' power of cx- 
ploiting India, by virtue of their political 
‘dominance, On this point, al] Indian Natonal- 
ists,—Swarayjists, Liberals or Independents—are 
of one mind, The interests of the two being 
in conflict, from the very nature of things the 
two must pull in different lines: wherever there 
is um attack hy ene on the other's fundamental 
position. This is the moral of the: working of 
dyarchy by the Liberal lenders. There can: be 
no true co-operation between the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy and the Indian Nationalists, 

I hope all classes of Indian Nationalists 
renlise the truth of these observations. If they 
do, then, is it mot their duty to find ott a via 
madio by which all partes may be able to unite 
on tho immediste programme of work to he 
done amd as fur as possible, come to an ‘unider- 
Standing about the methods to be followed? 


The Assembly. 


In the debate on the Finance Bill in the 
Legisiative Assembly there was o good deal af 
mutual recrimination indulged in by both sides 
übout each other's intentions and what they had 
done years ago. Mr, Jinnah charged Pundit 
Motilal Nehri with the desire of destroying the 
constitution and Pandit Motilal retorted by 
painting out how Mr. Jinnah bad supported 
dlysrchy before the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, before the Act ol torg became law. Ti 
the same strain were conched the attacks and 
cottter-attatks of Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
Bubu Bipin Chanda Pal. It is not my intention 
to go into tlie propriety- or imrpropriety of these 


recriminations, but I cannot help remarking 


‘had in principle no legs to stand upon. - 





that Mr. Jinnah’s charge sgainst Pandit Motta 





ing supplices amd rejecting à Finance nit is not 
destroying a constitution, It is the exercise of 
g power given by the constitution. The ei 
Nationalists. ucterd quite constitutionally when 
last year they threw out the Finance Bill a à 
protest against the inadequacy of the constita- 
tion und its failure to place sufficient and effec. 
tive power in the hands of the representative | 
of tie people. That it was a perfectly constitit- 
tiounl thing, was admitted ty Lond Olvier in 
onc of his speeches last year and I knew that 
be made that admission with the full consent 
and approval of the- Cabinet. Pandit: Motilal's 
reply was in-my judgment entirely sound and 
effective. What he said was that they were 
using thé constitution for the- purpose of mend: 
ing or ending it, To try to pet the constitution 
changed either slightly or radically, by usttig 
thé constitution, cannot be said to bè um 
constitutional. I am of opinion that, failing 
nitiform obstruction, a principle with which 1 

am not m agreement, the throwing out of the 
Finatice. Gill is the one and the only way of 
making an effective protest which the re 
presentatives of the people: can adopt against 
the infdequacy of the present constitution: 

The Liberals have not so far suggested any 
other method as effective as that. Mr, Jinnah’s 
party hus in principle secepted it cven this year 
by rejecting the demand for the WViceroy's 
Executive Council. If that is noi destroying 
the constitution, surely throwing out the 
Fiance Bill either cannot be such. Both 
invalve a strong disapproval of the presènt 
constitution, [f that is destruction, then both 
fall in the same category. In miv opinion the 
demands for grants: should be considered on the 
merits and so should the different items of the 
Finance Bill tat the final motion for the pass- 
ing of the Finance Bill should be negatived 
from year-to year unless ard until the consti- 
tution is changed amd thé Assembly is invested 
with real power over the policy of the executive. 

This is not obsirnction but even if it he so, T 
won't mind it. It may be said that this fa 
illogical, Once you puss the grants, vou must 
logically make a provision for meeting thes: 
grants. Perhaps it is illogical. Bont j& the 
present Government of India logical? Ts thy. 
rule ofa handful of foreteners over +60 millions 
of Indians torical? Js the power ol certifica- 
tion vestal in the Governor-General logical? 
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The entire constitution of the Government of 
India is ilogicsl In my judgment, the pro- 
tellure js fully In accord with the spirit of the 
constitution such as it is. You judge the 
demands uncer beth hende of Revenue and 
Expenditure ón their merits, but show your 
emphatic disapproval of the present constitution 
Which practically makes: the executive omni- 
poreut am] puts it m 3 position to humiliate 
and over-rule the Assezibly from day to day: 
You thereby enable the Governor-General to 
take the entire responsibility of raising. the 
revenues and carrying on the sidministzation. 
EL will bee of my liberal friends to recomsider 
their position in this respect or suggest some 
other ay of recording our protest as effective- 
ly as this. Your resolutions and paper protests 
create no impression cither in the British Isles 
or in the rest of the work]. But the throwing 
out of the Finance Bill from vear to year is 
bound to be echoed throughout the civilised 
world. This is the least you can do. I am 
afraid the Independents have this year complete- 
ly undone what they did fast year and have 
thereby  stultified — themselves and brought 
humiliation on their country. This is not the 
time for a weak and vacillating policy. By all 
means settle any policy you think most effer- 





tive, but stick to it unless circumstances foree 


you to change your tactics: There was no such 
change in the political situation this year which 
could justify the change in the attitude of the 
Independents towards the Finance Bill, lf 
anything: at oll, their attitude ought to have 
heen cven stronger. 


V. 
— "Within the last 25 years never before was 
the politica) situation so nuddled amd compli- 
ested as now, nor was there greater disuniari 
among political leaders than what is observed 
today, No one can clim à monopoly of 
political wisdom; but, in my judgment, the 
situation has been made worse by a policy of 
drift om the part of the leaders. Se far as one 
coukl judge iron what has taken place at. Delhi 
Huring the Lust seson of the Legislative 
Assembly, one can say that Nationalism and 
Comrmunalism have been working at cross 
purposes. "There was nothing to be wondered 
at in that fact asit had been made pretty clear 
by Mahommedan lenders during the conversa- 
tions that took place at the Unity Conference 
meeting that they were negotiating with 


(Governmerit, 


Soverninent, What has surprised me is that 
the Nationalist leaders,—both Swarajists and 
Liberals,—shouh! have walked into the trap 
laid for them by Muslim. leaders, I wonder 
how many of them realised! that the attitude 
of some of the Independents in connection with 
thc Finance Bill was duc to a bargain that Hall 
been made with the Government by same for 
personal reasons and bv others for communal 
reasons. I havea suspicion in my mind that 
the announcement made bv the Government of 
India, first, in the Council of State and later, in 
the Legislative Assembly, about reserving one- 
third of the services. for minorities, wes a part 
of this bargain. If so, all that happened in the 
Legislative Assembly is perfectly intelligible 
The Hindu Nationalists hive now to make np 
their minds as to the line of policy they should 
follow in tho future, It is not 3 question of 
driving the Mahommedans into the anus of fhe 
Government as some Mahonmedan lenders are 
apt to point out to the Hindus as à result of 
the latter's refusal to concede the demands of 
the former. On the contrary, it is a case of 
the Government throwing itself into the arm 
of Muslim Jeaders to make the Swarajist policy 
moocious. While they have failed in Bengal 
by their own stupidity, they have succeedel -— 
very well in Delhi. The Bengal blunder was 

perhaps due to no fault of theirs. Tt might 
have been dictated from Whitehall. The Hindu 
Nationalists, even if they were to concede the 
maximum Aea of the Mahomitulans, 
could at any time be easily outwitted by the 
One of the Mshowmedan leaders 
has already expressed the opinion that he did 
Hot except any appreciable advance towards 
Swaraj for the next 40 years, and that mo pact 
that might be entered into for the purposes of 
the next advance would be final Under the 
cirenmstances, [, for one, do not see how the 
Hindu Nationalists could enter into any pact 
with the Muslims with a view to accelerate the 
advent of Swaraj. Consequently, the first thing 
that the Hindu Nationalists have to decide is 
how far they should go in. face of thís attituds 
of the Mtustims. 1 have, no doubt, that the 
Muslims also want Swaraj, as keenly as the 
Hindus; only, thev are not prepared to sacrifice 
an iota of their communal interests for the 
purposes of Swaraj. Om the other hend, thure 
are Hindu leaders who want Swaraj af um» 
cost; but there are others who do not want to 
procecd so fast, as the prico that they are 
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asked ta pay for Swaraj wili make that Swarzj 
worthless from the national point of view, En 
the light of these observations, it seems to me 





very clear that no party of Hindu Nationalists 


can make their policy of obstruction effective. 
An ineffective policy of obstruction is no good. 
In fact, it is harmful, Those Nationalists: who 
are harping ot pure obstruction every time they 
stand up in the Legislative Assembly to make 
A speech, are doing positive incalculabie harm 
to the country as well as to their community. 
A. Suggestion. 

Under the circumstances, I aim very strongly 
of opinion that in the best interests of the 
country and the cause of Swaraj, Swarajists 
and Liberals should join bands in formulating 
their miniinum demand, which ts, autonomy im 
the provinces subject to the control of the 
Central Government in certain matters, and sub- 
- ordination of the Executive to the Legislature 
in certain departments of the. Central Govern- 
ment, The manifesto issued in Great Britain 
by the group of Liberal Politicians who visited 
England lust year and the Minority Report of 
the Reforms Enquiry Committee can certainly 
form a fairly good basis for negotiations between 
the Swarajisis and the Liberals. Once a 
minimum demand is formulated by the joint 
efforts of these two parties, they could casily 
come to an understanding as to the methods to 
be followed to make that demand accepted by 
the Government in India as well as in England. 
It is obvious that two things áre required to 
achieve thit end,—negotiations and pressure 
No amount of ordinary agitation could produce 
that pressure which will make any negotiations 
in that line fruitful. The pressure must, to s 
certain extent, be so compelling ns to make the 
buremicraey wlopt a reasonable attitude in the 
negotiations. Violence and force must be ruled 
out and so must uniform obstruction. In 
fact, the word ‘obstruction’ itself must be 
deleted ont of the National programme. Every 
question mist be judged on its merits, opposi- 
tio to be resorted to. where 1t i9 mecessary. 
Personally, J am wedded to no formuln and 
would be glad to nccept amy programme which 
could be formulated by the joint deliberations 
of the two principal political parties in the 
country; 

An Appeal, 


I would beg of my Swarajist and. Liberal 
friends to weigh the situation very carefully and 


My 


to bring about joiut deliberatlons ss early a5 
possible,. I de not believe any deputation to 
England ai the present time would be of tinch 
value for the purpose of bringing pressure upom 
the British Government in England to yield to 
our demands; though it is quite a different 
matter to send a few propagandists to counter 
act the mischief which is being done by the 
one-sided activities of the henchmen of Anglo 
India, What is of the greatest importance. is 
the creation of a hopeful atmosphere at Home 
and the drawing up of a programme which 
would appeal to the people as practicable. 

[ am afraid, there are too many Indepen- 
dents in the country to De of any effective ise 
for political purposes. ‘Their refusal to join 
either of the two. principal political parties does 
not appear to be very sound oxcept perhaps 
on personal grounds, I think the electorates 
in the next elections will have to make up 
their minds ta choose their candidates from 
the two political parties and to reduce the mmi- 
ber of Independents to the lowest figure. The 
Independents cannot form a party. They are 
being used by ambitious people for various ends. 
anl it is extremely unfortunate that they koll 
the key position in the Central Legislature I 
am cotifident that a good many of them coult 
he won over and brought into the fold of one 
of the: two principal parties. 


Àn Open Mind. 


Before concluding T want to say once more 
that my mind is quite open ou the Hindi 
Mahommedan question. Any solution. effective 
for national purposes and safeguarding against 
the danger of dividing the provinces on. the 
basis of Hindu and Mahommedan majorities 
will appeal to me. But from a close: study of 
tlie mentality of the Mustim leaders, Tam afraid, | 
they arc determined to have their own, way. 
In that case, I will rather let them negotiate 
with the Government than agree to propositions: 
which to me seem fatal to the very purpose for 
which an understanding is desired. 

There is another phase of the question to 
which I would like to draw the attention of all 
national leaders. It is clear to me that the 
only political party in Great Britain, which is 
likely to be of some help to us in our progress 
towards Swaraj, is the Labour Party. The 
Liberal Party is in this respect worse than the 
Tories und, moreover, it need tot be counted 
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upon ns having: any influence worth the name 
in Parliament. The only party which can 
deliver the goods miley and surely, if once 
wr enter into an apreement with it, is the 
Couerative Party, An agreement with the 
Conservatives as fo the terms on which they 
will allow us the management of our internal 
affairs would be worth while, even though wt 
may have to sacrifice sone vital points in order 
to arrive at that agreenment.. Failing that, as 
I have said] before, the. Labour Party is the only 
group of British politicians with whom we 
‘should negotiate. Tt will be extremely foolish 
to alienate them. Tt is true that they fatladl 
us last year when they were m office. It is 
also trne that they are responsible for the policy 
of repression now being followed in Bengal and 
the Punjab. Yet, im spite of all this, they. are 
the only party in which we have. tme and 
trustworthy fnemis. I am afraid, the attitude 
of the Indian Nationalist Party towards Indian 
labour is not likely to help in the retaining of 
‘that friendship. Tt will be impossible for any 
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Indian nationalist to adopt a policy such as 
might be fatal to the devclopment of Indian 
industries. For some time to come, it is in the 
best interests: of India that nationalists shonld 
strive after a solution of labour problems sich 
as would tot be inimical to the development of 
Tinlian industries, yet an out ond ont partiality 
for capitalists is not the right thing to be done. 
Indian labour must be helped to 4 position of 
safety and security. Its present onmanisations 
arc much below the mark and it behoyes tlic 
Indian nationalists to support labour in 
establishing its position and securing its funda- 
mental rights, which can only be done by thie 
help of the Indian Legislature. 

T have striven my best to write withont pre- 
judice and bhias. T belong to no party end- am 
deqrous of bringing nbout such an agreement 
between the different political purties as might 
change the present political atmosphere into one. 
ef hope and confidence. But, ifl, im making 
these observations, I have made any mistake, I 
am open to correction 


THE REFORMS ENQUIRY COMMITTEE'S REPORTS. 


By Mx. T. V. 


Intelligent anticipations bave seldom been 
so well justified as in the case of the Reforms 
Enquiry Committtee’s Reports. That the 
majority were for strengthening dyarchy, patci- 
ang up the creaks, plastering the faced wills 
and making the wnseemly structure look new, 

was the expectation. The fact that the attempt 
ea mike it hideows was not wholly lost on 
the five. ‘Tht justification of their attitude, their 
limitations should be mentioned, ‘They were 
mien in service or necustomed to it. ‘They felt 
bound by what they regarded as the limit of 
the order of reference to them. They had Jost 
touch with the views and idess which the people 
entertain. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
they have produced a memorandum which they 
hoped would make dyarchy yield what its 
Present dimensions do not enable it to give. 
Frankly they Were out to find justification and 


‘pliable: 


SESHAGIRI IVER. 


to strengthen the system and they succeed. 
Reading the Majority Report carefully, I re- 
cognize that the autliors were not blind to [aults 
of tlic system. They semed to. have said to 
themselves: "Nothing in this world is purleet ; 
here tsa formula which with all it& faults has 
some good points. Why should we advise its 
rejection in toto? Why mot try to amend iv?’ 
IT am not a clairvoyant: but Í would be sur- 
prised if the Indian members. of the majority 
were not obsessed by the fear that if dyarchy 
goes, burcaucracy of an tidiluted form would 
be the only subatitite. The change of Govorn- 
ment in England, the ery for blood from the 
Mornitig Post and from that tried friend of 
India, Sir M. O'Dwyer, might have alarmed 
them. The same factors contributed to make 
the stecl-framie portion of the majority less 
They. knew their masters would sup- 
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port them through thick and thin, Tt ts not, 


therefore, unlikely that the jubilation: of onc 


portion coupled with the consternation of the 
other was responsible fer the recommendations 
ol the majority.. 

One can only speculate as to what the answer 
wouhl have been if the MacDonald Ministry 
had contintied in power. Nen-constal that the 
process would have been the reverse. of what 
happened. The Indian members of the majori- 
ty would have felt that in going as far as the 
instructions permitted them, they would have 
the countenance of Whitehall, ‘The other por- 
tion would have realized that by their truculent 
attitude, they might make themselves wholly 
unacceptable to the Secretary of State. Hope 
in the Indian and fear in the European would 
have led to a less unsatisfactory Report being 
penned. 

Perhaps it is well that the Report is 50 
tincompromising. I am not sure that if there 
Had teen a tendency to go half way, the 
strength of the minority would mot have 
suffered. Further a recognition. of inherent 
defects and the promulgation of remedies which 
would have removed some of the glaring 
ori¢yances would have the effect of perpetuating 
the mongrel system of dyarchy. We have now 
a clear issue. The majority say it is impro- 
vable, ‘The minority say it is rotten and should 
be destroyed root and branch. There is thus a 
healthy controversy, 

With all that, I am sorry that my friend 
Sir Muhammad Shafi shoukl haye signed the 
Report.. I know lie is patriotic. I know he is 
good. Why did he, without demur, put his 
signature? Ts it the Hindu-Mohomedan ten- 
sion in his province that is responsible for it? 
I hope not, That would argue short-sighted- 
ness. We mnv haye our domestic differences. 
They may even appear to be irreconcilable. 
But that is mno reason for not enabling tlie 
country as a whole to march through straight 
rail te self-government, rather than the devious 
one that we have. He haus missed s splendid 
opportunity, although it is evident that he felt 
that the order of reference put limits on his 
views. I ennmnot help saying he has sacrificed 
himself at the altar of red tape. . 


I. 


It fias been said of the Minority Report 
tliat it is halting and yacilloting. 1 am sure 





that had I been in the Committee, 1 could mot 
have been more thorough, The defects of the 
existing system have been pitilessly exposed, 
the financial diffienlties well brought out; the 
so-called] edücative value of dyarchy has. been 
proved to be imaginary. The constant conflicts 
between the reserved and the transferred 
departments have been pointed out. What 
more could they do? ‘They were not ont to 
mike a new constitution, ‘That was not within 
their province. They could only show, and 
they did show, that dyarchy has not given the 
ministers any real voice in the Government of 
the land. 

I only wish they emphasized the more the 
utter dependence of the ministers on the votes 
af officials for their very existence. In Madras, | 
it is abundantly clear that the executive 
councillors are the king-makers: They could 
throw out the ministry, if ‘they chose, 
to-morrow. This dependence creates n Sibe 
conscious inclination in the Ministers to be well. 
with the Executive Councillors, I doubt 
whether Mr. Montagu believed that by this 
system, he was creating not a popular ministry, 
but one which in a sense acts as the subardinate 
caretaker of a portion of the work hitherto done 
by the Exectitive Councillors, T do not know 
how it is elsewhere. In Madras, tliis aspect ot 
the svstem is stamped on everything that is 
teing done in the transferred departments. 
What else can Ministers do? They have before 
them a good opposition: That opposition, if it 
hes the countenance of the Reserved side can 
replace the Ministry in power. The result is 
dependence on the good will and smiles of the 
Reserved half. | 

I um glad that my friends of the minority 
based. their. judgment on the evidence placed 
before them. I have heen-accustonied to read- 
ing judgments based on @ prion reiso ing, 
ignoring the materials placed before the judge. 
It was not to be expected from the composition. 
of the minority that such a procedure would 
have been followed. It is open to evolve from 
aue's. inner consciousness certam conclusions 
on aà matter on which one's opinion is asked. 
Rut when evidence is given, to cast it aside is 
wholly unjustifiable. Can the majority say 
that their conclusions have support from. the 
prepomderating evidence placed before the 
Committee? The minority, huve Ween true 
judges, ‘The overwhelming ‘nature of the 
denunciation of the system was incapable of 











by them. 

Tt has beet said that the recommendations 
for 4 round table conference and for a Royal 
Commission showed how weak the members 
proved themselves tp be. I do nòt agree. As 
T said before, the members Were not constituted 
to devise a constitution. I would go further 
and say they were not representative enough 
for undertaking the work. They had not suff- 
cient materials for the purpose. They were, 
therefore, well justified in the recommendations 
they made. Tt may be said, and has been said 
that a Royal Commission spells that an alien 
government is to settle the form of government 
we are to live under. "True. I believe nnd ] 
think my friends in the committee believed. that 
the next step towards responsible self-govern- 
Ment must come from the British Parliament. 
You may present your ultimatum, you may sav 
that nothing less would satisfy you—but the 
sanction, as we stand at present, must come 
from the British Parliament alone. Taking 
this view, is it open to question that, in propos- 
ing as the immediate step, the constitution of a 
Royal Commission, the minority have in no way 
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betrayed the trust reposed in them or belied the 


reputation for statesmanship which they 
What next? Intensive — propaganda dn 


England is sbsohutely necessary. "Ihe country 
has spoken with one voice) Swarajists, 
Congressmen, Liberals and Independents are 
agreed that dyarchy is a huge failure. There 
is no need to placate public opinion here, 
unless it be to proclaim the ‘shortcomings of 
every Party but one's own. That cari well he 
done eighteen months hence. Today we mus 
concentrate all our efforts on educating our 
masters. (Tam afraid I am nsing an expression 
which would be regarded as indicating my 
servile spirit). Great Britain is umeasy. The 
secretary of State is summoning the big men 
to enlighten him. We should mot, surely, 
allow judgment to go by default. We must 
organize and agitate. It is absurd to take up 
the attitiule of Achilles and remain in the tent 
Unless summoned, with apologies and offerings 
that would expose us to great danger, I hope 
the minority which have done such excellent 
work would follow it up hy carrying the 
agitation to the doors of Westminister: 





By Mr. A, 8S. 


"Ul haye staked my all in the movement fer 
Swaraj in fhe hope that Swaraj te a certain 
eure for all onr maladies Aa  darkucss 
vanishes at sunrise, so when the aun of 
Swaraj rises, the dark anarchy of rolt» as 
well as of *ubjects will disappear in an 
insant and destructive conflict will be a 
Hhing of the past." 

Mahatma Gandhi. 


‘Various have been the causes assigned for the 
Unrest in India. Some see in it @ natural re- 
hetion against foreign domination, political and 
economie; others the birth-throes of awakening 
nations! self-comsciousness : still others the 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH INDIA? 


WADIA, NGA. 


imevitable struggle of the soul of à suppressed 
nationality for the recovery of its long-lost freo- 
dom ; while the most imaginative trace ín it an. 
unmistakable symptom of the general resurgence 
of the whole continent of Asia fora vest enItural 
ami racial re-union. All these four causes have 
without doubt contributed their quota to her 
Unrest, but the secret cause of all her trouble is- 
that she has been for a long time past suffering 
from that world-old malady of mankind—the 
Malady of the Ideal. 

For the past forty years some of hor leading. 
minds—those most advanced in political 
thongitt—had set up the ideal of self-govern- 
ment as the goal of lidian political aspirations, 
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But since the termination of the War, with the 
Wilsoniun demand for self-determination for all 
people based on linguistic and ethnological 
affinity, that ideal of self-government for India 
has changed from a mere goal of political 
aspirations of an advanced section of its people 
into one dominant, ali-ahsorbing motive und 
purpose af the political life of the entire mation 
for a complete and immediate realisation of 
Swaraj. In otber words; India at the present 
moment is so wholly absorbed im and so con- 
pletely: obsessed by the iden of Swaraj, thet 
without cxagmeration it might be ssid that 
Swaraj is on her brain and her trouble is 
monomania aufononin, 

As it is useless to argue with a monomaniac, 
who i4 suffering from any particular kind of 
mittal obsession, and tell him of the dangers 
attending the realisation of the object of his 
olisession, so it is equally futile to argue with 
the: Swaraj-possessed political personality of 
India ‘and tell ber òf the manifold dangers 
awaiting the realisation of her dream and ideal 
among such -a disjointed, disruptive, dis 
organised. masa of humanity as she possesses 
and must ever contintie to possess. 

India of to-day is very much like that boy in 
the tub in the Pears’ Soap advertisement. She 
takes Swuraj to be a cake and so has set her 
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heart on it and. fias quite made up her mind that 
"she won'r be happy till she gets it." And 
when she gets it, as through force of circums- 


tances and pressure of world-ideas she must in 


the:course of the next decade or two, she will 
realise—as that Pears’ Soap boy would have, 
had he got hold of that cake of soap—that 
Swaraj like soap was anything but a: cake and, 
if taken us such, was likely to cause in lier case, 
as in that of the boy, acute internal disorder 
and disruption which, unless a Mussolini or o 
Mustapha Kemal came to the head of affairs, 
would soon turn the prevalent law and order 
into chaos and munpant anarchy and thos fulfil 
the prophecy of Sir James Steplien:— — 

“Shoulil the British Government abdicate: its 
functions, it would soon tern order into chaos, 
No country in the world is more orderly, more 
quiet, or more peaceful than British India as if 
is: but if the vigour of the Government should 
ever be relaxed, if it showld lose its essential 
unity of purpose, and fall into hands either 
weak or unfaithful, chaos would come again 
like a foot." | | 

Be that as it may, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that India for a long time past has been A 
helpless amd almost a hopeless victim. of the 
Malady of the Ideal. ‘That's what's wrong with 
India. 





A MEMORANDUM ON OPIUM. 


By Mr. C. F. ANDREWS. 


The rapidly growing consumption of opiuni, 
with iis alkaloids, morphia and heroin, is now 
becoming a mence to the world, in the same 
way as the ‘white slave’ traffic, and such 
discases as ‘plague’ or ‘leprosy’. Such evils 
can only he overcome by united international 
agreement. “They can never be conquered by 
selfish isolation and mational exclusive policy. 

At the present time, India stands to lose the 
friendship of those nations of the world who 
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are on the side of humanity in the great strugzie 
against thuc opium poison, if she js unwilling to 
fall into line with the world reform movement, 
which aims at restricting the actual cultivation 
of opium to the full medicinal requirements of 
the world’s population, and to leave nothing 
over for smuggling purposes.. 

This was the great issue at Geneva; and 
America, China and Japan were on the -side of 
the world reform movement. Many of the 
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smaller nations sympathised with them. But 
Great Britain and ‘the Government of India 
Stood out stubbornly against this world solution 
based on restriction of tultivation, They 
suggested instead a very long process of gradual 
reduction of ofinm smoking and a stricter safe 
guarding of the manufactured drugs of morphia 
and heroin, so that they shoul! not come into 
the hands of unlicensed déalers. Those powers 
which were financially interested in the sale and 
manutacture of opium into morpline and heroin 
sided with them. 

The contention of the opium reformers was, 
that it is quite impossible to stop the secret 
sales of the drugs, when once they have been 
manufactured. On the other hand, it is easy 
to detect how much of the opium poppy, with 





its white flower, is being grown. ‘Stop excessive 


cultivation,’ say the reformers, ‘and you get at 
the toot of all the mischief: but once let the 
tiny pills of opium and its alkaloids loose upon 
the world and they will be sure 1o be consimed 
by some onc; they will be snuggled through, 
and no one will be able to detect them.’ 
When the solution put forward by the 
opium reformers was rejected by the Govern- 
ments: of India and Great Britain, Adierica 
threatened to leave the Geneva Conference in 
despair. Great Britain tried to avoid this 
disaster and sent Lord Robert Cecil as a 
delemite in order if possible. to smooth over 
niitters, and come to a compromise. But Lord 
Robert Ceeil only offended the American delega- 
tion still further and refused to accept their 
proposal. Therefore, President Coolidge. re 
called the American delegates; and the Chinese 
delegates ales left the Conference with them 
after three months of incessant delay «and 
übstruetion. Such a deadlock has been an 
event of world importance. It is likely to 
prevent America finally from becoming t 
member of the League of Nations. For 
America is saying: ‘If we cannot agree upon 
AÀ purely humanitarian issue, such ns opium, 
how shall we agree about political questions?” 
A little les stubbornness on the part of the 
representative of the Government of India might 
have brought about a different resuli| 
There were two main. disputes over which 
the break and deadlock came, In both of these 
unfortunately India was involved. They were 
as follows :— | 
X With regard to Indin’s. intertial con- 
sumption of opium, 
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opium traffic. mat 


and deal with them separately, Below will be 


found the argument in each case — 
loternal Consumption. 


The Government of India declared at 
Geneva that India's internal consumption of 
opium conld not be limited to India's metticimal 
needs, But the opium reformers, including: 
America, would have been satisfied, if India 
had agreed to reduce internal oortsimption ape 
proximately to the index figure af the League 
of Nations, which stands pt 6 SeeTS DeT 17,000 
of population, That amount of 6 seers per 
10,000 is arrived at after much calculation, and 
is regarded as sufficient to supply amply the full 
medicinal requirements to civilised people 
To-day, the opium figure for the whole of India 
is nearly 13 seers per 10,000 of the Indian 
population, or nearly double the estimate of 
the League of Nations: Bur while there are 
‘opium’ addicted areas in India, where the 
consumption is etiormously too high, there ore 
also many whole provinces, wherein the League 
of Nations index figure is hardly ut all exceeded. 
For instance, the United Provinces stands 
lowest, with a rate of 6 per To,000.—-exactly the 
League of Nations figure. Bengal, Behar and 
Madras stand next, with a ratio of $ per 10,000. 
The Punjab stands in the middle, with an 
average of 11 per 10,000, Bombay is double 
the amount, with 23 per ro,6)0; and Burma's 
figure is 28. Assam is far the worst of all, with 
the alarming rate of 52 per 10,000, Ip some 
districts of Assam, where tho Asameso mice 
predominates, the rate goes up to 173 seers per 
10,0600 At] 1&5 seers and even to 245 scers in 
one instance The last named figure js the 
worst. in India and Burma.. In Burma; the 
presence of the Chinese makes for a high average. 
We have Mergui, with its tin mines which 
employ Chinese labourers, witha consumption 
of 147 seers per 10,000 and "àvoy with 66 per 
10,000 anid Katha with ss and so on.. These 
high figures in Burma are due to the presence 
of Chinese who are opium smokers. 

But the most alarming figures of all are 
probably to he found in the modern industrial 
centres of India itself. Tlicne tle excessive con- 
sumption af opium: is very marked, amd we 
know from the records of Bombay and 
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Ahmedabad and Calcutta how much of this: is 
given by mothers to young babies. The bgures 
are as follows:— 
Calutta consiumes 144 Sects per 10,000 
Rangéon  ,, — 108 mo p 10,000 


Ferorxepore y bo 4, a 20,000 
Ludhiana 2: 40 5. iv 70,000 
Lihore ii do 4. x» 10,000 
Aqmrritsar T 3B i. 3; ^ i0,00€ 
Cuwnpore. 4, 30 4  ,, 10,000 
Ahmedabad ,, 42 ss a T0000 
Bombay vs 43 4 €» IO,000 
Broach + SE o 04 10,000 
Sholapur is SE oop o 10,000 
Karachi zs 46 ,, , 10,000 
Hyderabad — ,, £2 a a 10,000 
(Sind) 
Madras a 6 |, a 10,000 
Cuttack = 25 p |, ‘1,000 
Balasore 3 £6 4,  , 10,000 


In Calcutta and Rangoon the presence of 
Chinese probably accounts for thë extraordinari- 
ly high percentage. It is not difficult to see 
that on the wholes the mass of the Indian 
village poptilation remains remarkably free from 
excess im opium consumption (except in Assam 
and Burma). But the town population, where 
ihe religious sanctions of the village life have 
broken: down, has begun to succumb to the 
insidious opium habit and the danger ts very 
great indeed of still further increase of vicious 
consumption of opium. T have already 
mentioned the daily doping of babies. This 
leads tà chronic constipation and children who 
‘are thus habitually doped suffer from debility 
and intestinal weakness for the rest of their 
lives. We are in danger of producing a weakly 
snd debilitated industrial population which will 
bea terrible dragon the prosperity of India in 
the future. 

Let me, before passing on, give in a table 
the opium consumpiion of the different 
provinces and aress;— 


United Provinces 5,5 per ro,000 


Renal Bir |, r0,000 
Behar. and. Orissa 8.1 ,, ID0,000 
Mudras 5.5) ,, 70,000 
W. W: Frontier 10:2 n 10,000 
Panjab 123.0 p 10,60) 
Central Provinces 15.1 ,, 10,000 
Bombay <a 22.2. n 10,000 
Burma 2ee dS, op 10,000 
Assam 52.1 ,, 10,000 
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Beluchistan — 6 per rzo;000 
Ajmicre ~~ S227 n 10,000 
Coorg 23° ,, I0j000 
Delhi “not given 





Grand Total Iz.0 Der 190,090: 

After examining these figures very carefully 
it will be seen that itis in the most thickly 
populated agricultural provinces, on the whole, 
that the lowest records are made. The first 
four provinces, whose records are fairly near- 
the League of Nations index Bgure of 6 per 
10,000, have m population af 170,000,000. [t is 
clear therefore that if wë were to deal thorough- 
ly and drastically with what might be called 
the durker areas, stich as Assam and thc 
industrial centres, we should effect two objects. 

(a) We should counteract the terribly near- 
danger of the vast hulk of the Indian: popula 
tion becoming infected—a fate which has 
already happened to China. 

(b) We should be able to bring down the 
final grand total for the whole of India, which 
is now just double the League of Nations 
index figure, to a much more decent level. 
Indeed we might bring the All-India record: 
within the medicinal limits recognised by the 
Lengue of Nations itself. 

It may be stated, without hesitation, that if 
we could bring the All-India figure down to 6 
instead of 12, the League of Nations at Geneva 
would be quite satished. Tho actual figure for 
America to-day is 8 grains per head of the 
population, which works ottt at about 4 Beers 
per 10,900 of the population. But Switzerland 
ever! with a Dangerous Drugs Act is as high os 
India's present rate of 12 seers. T have quoted 
these ficures to show that there ts still ai on 
doubtedly large variation even in the West, 
where opium can only be obtained under 
medical prescription, | 

What foliows from this analysis fs the fact 
that if we seriously tackle the three onutstand- | 
ing evils of the present intetnal opium sittnition — 
in Indis, namely, 

(a) ‘The Chinese evil in Burma and 
Caleutta, ! | 
(b) Thé Asame race addiction,  __ 
(c) The ineressing evil at industrial 
centres, 
we might actually be able, withoul a Dangerous 
Drugs Act at all (which would be very difficult 
to work in India) to bring our opium comsitipe. 
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tiot down to a much lower figure tham ut 
present, and we should be able to stand a 
very fiir comparison with Japan and the 
nations of the West. But for such a drastic 
revision am! enquiry to be effective an AN- 
India Committee must be appointed. It would 
not be satisfactory merely to rely on local 
enquiry; for as will be seen from the above 
analysis, the prohlem must be tackled as a 
whole. I hope that such a drastic enquiry will 
be asked for when the Opium Vote is brouelit 
forward in the Budget, The Royal Commission 
of 1894-05, on which the Government of Initia 
continually relics, is now ont of date, A new 
Andis has come to birth since then, with new 
industrial and: other problems. Also India has 
herome an original member of the League ol 
Nations. For these and other reasons a new 
enquiry is absolutely necessary. Whether it 
should be s Royal Commission or not should be 
decided by the Legislative Chambers. 

Tt ought to be made clear to everyone thut 
Japan and the United ‘States and practically 
every western country have refused to make 
revenue out of opium because they are aware 
that consumption beyond medical requirements 
isa dead lors im health and strengih and moral 
Stamina to the whole nation. As Ruskin so 
well pointed out, the ultimate wealth of any 
enuntry is the weal, or well-being, of the people. 
No financial return can make up for loss of 
health and moral stamina. ‘Therefore every 
rupee saved from the opium revenue is equal to 
many rupees saved in public health and public 
efficiency, A fall in the opium revenne must 
be always a matter for congratulation. A rise 
in the opium revenue is a thing to be feared. 


I. External Consumptisn, 

It is now necessary to turn to the export 
of opium from India to the countries of the 
Far Enst for purposes of opium smoking. In 
the end, nt Geneva, it. was. over this opium 
_ exported for amoking,—rathér than over the 
internal consumption of opium in India beyond 
Tüedical — requirements, —that— America fitially 
broke away atl left the Conference. [It is 
mecessary at this point very closely to follow 
the American argument, because the wood faith 
and honour of India arc involved, America 
has publicly accused the Indian Government of 
conniving at a breach of m» solemn contract 
signed anid scaled at the Hague: Convention of 
tot2-13, In the plainest possible terms and in 


quite undiplomatic language, Great Britain, and 
India were accused before tlie League of ‘Nations 
of u breach af treaty | | votes 
were uttered afterwards by Lont Robert Cecil, 
in trying to smooth matters over, hut in. spite 
of all attempts ot a compromise anal appeals to 
the Americam delegation to. withdraw the wordi 
uttered, the strong, blunt sud almost brutal 
accusation still remaiits wirepcaled and tim- 
corrected. President Coolidge, fully approving 
of the action of the American delegation, re 
called the delegutes by a curt cablegram in 
disgust, 

Let us examine very carefully the enl 
point at witch this breach occurred and the 
accusation which was levelled against Great 
Britain and India ss responsible and. civilised 
nations, | | 

The Hague Convention of 1913-13 iri Article 
VII states as follows :— ee 

“The contracting powers shall prohibit the 
import and export of prepared opium. Those 
Powers, however, which are nat yet realy to 
prohibit immediately the export of prepared 
opium shall prohibt it ss soon as possibli" 


A very large proportion of the opium 
exported from  Indin goes to the British 


possessions, in the. Far East It is at once 
prepared by the Governments of those British 
possessions for opium smoking and -sold in 
opium dens under a Government monopoly. 


The Government of India gets out of its 


contract by saying that it does not send out 
‘Prepared’ opium but ‘raw’ opium, 
American Delegation stated that this was a 
mere quibble. It was a connivance between 
two parties at a breach of treaty and contract, 
because it was well-known that ull the opiumi 
sent ont from India ta the Far Enst was used 
fot smoking purposes. | 

The British possessions in the Für East 
which imported this Indian opium took shelter 


under the words “‘shall prohibit it as soon o 


possible." They said that they needed time to 
bring the traffic to an etu. The American 
delegates pointed out that thirteen years: had 
üiready elapsed simce the signing of the Hague 
Convention, on January 23, 16:2. How much 
mora time did the contracting Powers want? 
Conld they go on delaying tili Doomsday ? 
‘Then Lord Robert Cecil brought forward on 
behalf of Great Britain and India the proposal 
that first of all it should he ascertsined by an 
international commission that no opium was 


being smuggled from China. After that date, 
Sine years should be allowed to elapse at the 
end of which the contracting Powers should 
Agree To suppress opium smoking. 

America replied that this would mean only 
another interminable delay. By such o dilatory 
course opium smoking. would be suppresscd 
somewhere tear 1950, Even then, just as there 
had been thirteen years’ delay already since the 
signing of the Hague Convention, so there 
might De again a still further postponement. 

Then America made a last offer, America 

agrecd to a period of fiftcen years’ delay from 
the present netual date, or twenty-eight vears' 
delay from the actual date of the signing of the 
Hague Convention. Was not that long 
enough ? 
. Great Britain and India refused and Lord 
Robert Cecil insisted om his own formula of 
“fifteen years after it has been ascertained by 
an international commission that no smuggling 
is taking place from Chinn.” 

From that point the deadlock was. final 
One adjournment after another took place, but 
both parties maintained theif position. America 
still offered a fifteen yesrs! delay from January, 
tis. Greal Britain offered fifteen years from 
the time that China should go 'dry.' : 

Let us see how the mutter stands for India 
itself and the obligations of the Indian peopl+ 
to world opinion and the opinion of the League 
of Nations: 

Now it is quite certain that practically every 
chest of opium that leaves India for the Far 
Enst is immediately prepared for smoking and 
used for smoking. Therefore Indian opium 
which is used all over the Far East should come 
miler this article of the Hague Convention 
The only real ambiguity ties in the closing 
words: “Shall prohibit it as soon as possible” 

Havitig signed this article VIL, we in India 
ought as soon a6 possible to have reduced. aur 
export of opium to the Far East to such 
amounts as are sinctionad by the League ot 
Nations, Le,, to about 6 to § seers per 10,000 of 
population. At present, the consumption of 
Indian opium for smoking in the Straits 
Settlements, is well over 1,000 seers per 








10,000 of population. The same is a 
equally true of Indo-China and Mate Rd ba. 
Fur Eastern possessions. Whatever we may 
lose in revenue by forfeiting this trade we shall 
win back a hundred times over in moral prestige 





throughout the world. 


Here apain the whole problem of opitmi 
exported írom India should be settled nfter a 
careful and thorough enquiry by a frst rate 
commission. At Geneva, as I lave already 








shown, and repeat for the sake of absolute a 


clearness, the GĠovyeriment of India along with 
Great Britain proposed that first of all an 
interval should be allowed for opium smoking 
to continue im the Far East until China stopped. 
its excessive opium cultivation ; aflers'ardz, a 
pened of fifteen years should be counted, and,- 
at the end of this whole donble period, opium 
smoking should he — suppressed, — Arnerica. 

that fifteen years should be allowed 
Bon the date of the end of the Geneva Confer- 
ence, not from the time when Chim ceased tà 
cultivate excessive — opium. Furthermore, 
America declared that the altitude of Great. 
Britain and India hud been merely ohstrictionist 
throughout. 

We ought not to be satisfied. with this atti- 
tude taken up by the Government of India on 
our behalf, which has so offended America that 
she left the Geneva Conference, At loost, we 
should submit our export traffic to a Bereit 
investigation, jist as we should submit oug 
internal constimption. Tf there is anything 
which is against the dictates. of humanity, we 
should be at once ready to sacrifice this very 
amall fraction of our Indian revenue. Iu the 
long run, the moral credit that India will obtain 
in the world, by taking up a truly hitmanitarian 
attitude on this question, is of far more 
muterial and spiritual importance fo India in 
her history than a certain number of rupees in 
hand to-day which are. obtained by offering be 
other people what js recognised ns à porsamn. 
Just as Great Britain wou great credit in history 


a century ago by the suppression of the slave 


traffic, even so India may obtain great credit In 
history to-day by the suppression of the opium 
traffic. 


the tea-loumge that T found them first. 


appeared 
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BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 


A LONDON CAUSERIE, 


By MR. R, L, MEGROZ, 


. Josephi Conrad. 


A. correspondent asks me why I did not join 
in the obituary chorus which rose up and 
continued ‘for six months after Joseph Cotrad's 
unéxpected death ust summer. Having met 
Conrad personally I felt o shock at the news uf 
his death which all who knew the nian besides 
admiring his: work must bave similarly 
experienced, and I had decided to refrain from 
Writing anything of an occasional nature. But 
time passes and minds alter, and) now I would 
like to recall my frst meeting with one of the 
test vivid personalities in the whole of English 
literature. "llis occasian was the ‘Arst night 
of his own play The Secr Agent, adapted 
from the novel. But although the critics it tlie 
theatre were looking round for him while the 


nudience shouted “Author! Author!" he was 


not iu the theatre that night but at a West End 
hotel to which he had kindly invited me for 
at eventng's talk. "The fumoua author, süffer- 
ing from ennui and a splitting headlüche, sat 
with my humble self after Mrs. Conrad and her 
two sons had left for the theatre: It was in 
Conrad 
himself excited astonishment in me because he 
was not disappointing, os tost famous atithors 
are of course, when seen in the flesh for the 
first time. He simply overwhelmed my 
imagination by his truth to fiction! He was the 
immortal Marlowe incarnate in manner, and 
the Anglicised Polish genitis in aspect, He 
siddenlv, pretemmaturally — slender, 
vivid and gentle; His apparition (perhaps my 
imagination was heated by the prospect of 
meeting him) seems in momory to have been 
45 mysterious in its mnterinlisation as that of 
the strange tiger of the ‘Narcissus’, ‘The 


glare of electric lights, the chink of tea things 


in that lounge, the determined performance of 
the hotel orchestra in the adjoining restaurant, 
none of these realistic phenomena of the 

served to rescue me from the glamour 
of this first contact with Joseph Conrad. As 


through a dream I was aware of his proposal 
to go into the quiet 4moking-room for m tik. 

My attention was caught by the timbre of his 
voice, almost like a fervent whisper, suave ani 
even, yet Hke the restless foam—surface of a 
matistrom. The smokeroom presented itself 
suddenly 3s 3 compendium of all those favoured 
flecks, cabins and parlours where Marlowe amd 
his friends foregathered and talked. Sudden 
too was the unveiling (there is no other way 
to describe that gentle flash) of his deep-set, 

remote, soft, brown eyes. ‘They glanced up from 
the jutting base of a broad, almost thought- 
tortured, receding brow, from which the sharp- 
featured face curved neatly over small, high 
cheek bones and desperately hollow cheeks to 
the tapering chin made — extraordinarily 
prominent: by a pointed beard. Captain Kettle 
transformed into a passionate artist, But the 
personality was thut of the unforgettable 
Marlowe himself. I knew it when he slipped 
his hand gently below ty armpit and steered! 
my hesitating steps aleng with him. Then, 
walking beside him, his friendly voice murmiir- 
ing, I glanced at him sideways. He stepped 
catlike on. the carpet of that prosaic corridor, 
with level forward gare, his heed lifted hack 
slightly, recovering from the stoop of the «mall 
shoulders: His figure was astoundingly thin 
for all its suggestion of wiry strength. Hence 
T always thanked Marlowe, a man with n heart 
Ineudly and generous us his crentor's, for the 
privilege. of that talk while the Secret Agra? 
was being staged for the first time. Conrad's 

very gestures, his silent relapses into the depth 
of his armchair and the sidden vivacious- pro- 
jections toward me were ef the great Murlowe 
himseM. Even polities had their place in the 
conversation. He recollected arriving. iir 
England for one of his periodical holidays. 

He went as usual straight to his agent m 
Fenchurch Street wearing his blue jersev, bell- 
bottomed serge- trousers, and Bire merchant- 
mhn's black-peaked cap, lis head full of anti- 
cipations of renewed visits to concerts, lectures, 


bookshops, after a long seafaring. His agent 
weld greet him as usual with: “Why, you 
Commi !—Shake Wands! So gled to ste you 
back," and friendly enquiries. This time how- 
ever, the young skipper founil this agent sitting 
on a high stool at the office counter, hat pushe 
hack, spectacles on lis forehead, consuming a 
chop hinceh and the latest edition of the news- 
paper. As Conrad entered the-agent lifted his 
head, seized the newspaper ond crashed his 
fists on it. “By God: We've swept the country ! 
There. will) never p another Tory Govern- 
ment’, le shouted ut the astonished mariner 
The story told, Marlowe added in a mining 
voice. "Aud strangely enough the man believed 
it. Of course, Gladwone’s Government was 
itself rocking a year or two later, hut at least 
pilitical parties then did stand for recogniz 
able principles." 

The problem of Conrad's wonderful mastery 
of an alien language is one which probably bas 
intrigued many of my readers, In The Mirror 
v] Sea, which he told me he regarded as the 
soul of all his work, Conrad says that he did 
not chocse English, het English chose him 
He might, of course, have written just as 
readily in French, even more readily, for he 
was first acquainted with the Gallic tongue. 
But his carly reading es a boy led him more 
deeply into English literature. Writers like 
Matrvat and Defoe had a strotig appeal to his 
youthiul mind and stirred in him the first 
dreams of escaping from Sonthern Poland to 
heconie a sailor, He had read too, the whole 
of Shakespeare before he was 23. His first 
experience of English seattanship was directly 
n consequence of his desire to master the idiom 
of English, amd therefore ihe earliest lessons 
of one of the greatest prose writers in English 
literature were picked wp on barges along the 
east coast. The careful craftsmanship of his 
writings waa as strictly conscientious as that 
demanded by his career as a sailor. Somè 
evidence of this was afforded by the fact that 
in preparing a big collected edition of his wort 
he made no single alteration of importance, “I 
corrected", he told me, “one or two faults of 
grammir, of which there are always a certain 
quarntits in my work—not faults that a foreigner 
would make but fanlis that a very careless 
Englishman would mnke. I am constantly 
worrying abont the choice of 4 phrase, and 
deciding that ‘this will never do." I do not 
consider myself a literary man, you know 


Yes, 1 am quite serions” he added, catching 
smile, “many people can hit an the exact adn 
at once for some touch of description or shade 
of meaning, while I have to rake all round my 
poor head! T always write as. well gs I oat. 
It ts intenceivable that a tan should: compose 
less well than he is able to-do. It is like walk: 
ing fame when you can walk properly.’ 
a * è 2. 


New Novels, 


(One of the writers of fiction in our midst 
who haus laid the fonnüstions of a reputation. 
which may become fame is Miss Ethel Mannin. 
Her Hunger of the Sea (Hutchineon 7/6), 
is a well and sometimes beautifully writtert 
story about a south coast fishing village. Into 
Ihe uecount of its primitive loves and hates is: 
woven n central] dramatic thread connecting the 
lives of a sophisticated but ignorant working. 
girl from the metropolis, her. husband, a fisher- 
man, and another woman of the village, a wild 
lass of electric temperament and unstable 
passions. Into these lives, or rather across 
them, passes the figure of a woman novelist who 
hus visited the village to study the fisher-falk 
I shall not describe the plot of the book, tmt 
I do not hesitate to recommend Hutger of the 
Sea ns à fne piece of dramatic and descriptive 
fiction. 





z * E 2 
Another remarkable novel by a comparative. 
ly little known author is Mr, Geofrrey 
Harvest in Poland (Heinemann. 7/6) which, 
in spite of its fantastic melodrama—not always 
secure from the charge of being metely cheap 
sctisationalisin—has vet much originality and 
considerable power of imagination, qualities 
none too common in tbe floods of new fiction 





for. ever being poured out of the printing 


esses. ] 
* * = g 

We have hoi also. Mr, Michael Sadleir’s new 
novel, The Noblest Frailty, (Constable 7/6) 
a worthy fulfilment of the promise of Desolate 
Splendour, hia last novel. The Noblest 
Frailly is a love story without the perversity 
or the filth which so many modern novelist 
seem to regard as necessary concotritants of an 
effective novel, and the language liroughout is 
that of an artist in words, Mr. Sudleir is still 
deeply interested in the effects of decay in the 
ruling classes,—intellectual and moral docay, 





which made up almost the entire theme of his. 


255 THE HD 
earlier novel Privilege. I expect the majority 
of his readere are unawate that Mr, Sadleir is, 
besides being an accomplished writer and 
ctiti¢, à Director of the firm of Constable's, 
and perhaps the alteration in the spelling of his 
nome concedia (he faci from many others that 
he is the son of Sir Michael Sadler, thc 
distinguished  educationist anil ex-Vice- 
Chancellor of Leeds University. He told me 
once the reason for spelling lis name with an 
i, which was the original form. One of his 
youthful indiscretions—I believe be was still at 
Cxford—was a novel of the type which young 
men who followed the legend frst of the Yellow 
Book of the eighteen-ninetics and later of Mr, 
Compton Mackenzie's Sininler Street enjoyed 
writing in order to “épater les bourgeois! as 
the now old-fashioned phrase went. "That book 
wes given a whole column review in a Yorkshire 
newspaper, 'lhe reviewer was very respeetiei 
although he obviously made efforts to be polite. 
Finally le expressed surprise that the Vice- 
Chancellor of Leeds University should have 
written such a book! 
E = 





* s 
Two other novels which anyone will desire 
to read, haviug some acquaintance with the 
previous work of these authors are The 
Romantic Tradition By — Beatrice Kean 
Seymour (Chapman & Hall +/6) and The 
Monkey Puzzle by Mr. j. D, Boreford, a 
writer of whom I hope to deal at length in 
the near future. Mrs. Seymour itt her three 
previous novels hus already shown herself to 
be a fair-minded student of modern feminism 
ag well as a good writer. 
a ww a * 


Short Stories, 

_ Among the new volumes of short storie: 
first place must be given to Joseph Conrad's 
posthumeus volume, Tales of Hearsay 
(Fisher Unwin 7/6). The four tales included 
here are ay of Conrsd, and one of them, 
“The Warrior's Tale’ is as perfectly toll a 
story as you may find in English literature, 
and, I believe, in amy other Hterature. 

Ethel Colhurn Mayne, wlio hos been 
described as the successor to the late Kathoring 
Mansfield, although her art ts quite peculiar to 
herself, has given us another volume oi stories, 
eleven altogether, entitled Inner Circle 
(Constable 7/6) which is not a thing to be 
missed — lightly. Miss Mayne's studies in 
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feminine psychology are delicate and subtle, 
even if the same cannot be said [or her intere 
pretations of the masculine mind. 

A new woman writer, Miss: Pauline Smith, 
is destined to make a big name for herself, 
according to Mr. Arnold Bennet, who isum 
exceelleut judge, Her volume of sketclies ot life 
on the South African. velit, — Tha. Little 
Karoo (Jonothan Cape 4/6) cortuinly does more: 
tian promise much: these tules- of the inhabi- 
tants (chiefy Dutch) of the Little Karoo, the 
brackish, mountain-surrounded. piain in Cape- 
Town which supports vines, grain, tobacco ond 
ostriches, are a definite literary accomplishment. 
In Jonothan Cape's interesting little periodical, 
“Now and Then, Mr, Bennet telly us of the 
author :— 

"Miss Smith's father was an Englishman born 
in. China and her mother is a Scotswoman from 
Aberdeenshire. The hamlet of Oudtshoorn, on 
the banks of the Grobelaars and Olipliants rivers, 
wus her birthplace, She had the sdvattage, 
from the novelist’s point of view, of passing 
her most impressionable vears amid the pristine | 
civilization of the Little Karoo for Oudtshoorn 
lav in the heart af the little Karoo: it was then 
a small village, and much of its commerce was 
carried on by means of barter. Also the fact 
that her father was-a doctor: medicine—the first 
Lonion M.D. to settle in the Little Karoo—with 
a district as big as several cowntics, must lave 
been an advantage to her. The doctor has con- 
tacts with the population detied to.all other 
professions save the religions, anil these contacts 
must exercise a powerful] but indirect influence 
upon his children, The remoteness al 
Oudtshoorn may be gauged from the detail that 
in earlier. days it had no resident minister; the 
communion service was only an auntal event, 
At the period of these stories Oudtshoorn had 
achieved a resident minister and a quarterly 
communion service, 

“On the veld Pauline Smith was: taught. by 
governesses, At the age of twelvo she migrated 
to be «cducated,  Àn early age to leave an 
environment, but the impressions had been 
made—deep, intense, lasting, The young girl 
carried pway with her safficient muüterial fora 
lifetime of writing. And since, on more than 
one occasion, she has refreshed and strengthened | 
her knowledge of Karoo life on the spot, 
Oudtshoorn rapidly developed, and is now the 
most important station of the railway line 
between Port Elizabeth and Cape Town, 
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("Mes Smith's first literary work was done at 
scliool—sketclies of Karoo life for children: not 
much prescience was needed to sce that the 
author of these sketches would soon be produc- 
ing sketches of Karoo life for adults. Her first 
published work,. however, dealt with Scottish 
life, and appeared in that great organ of North 
isitain, The Aberdeen Free Press. Thence 
forward Misa Smith wrote exclusively about the 
Littie Karoo, Her work in periodicals received 
little notice nnt] Mr. Middleton Murry pub- 
lished The Pain in his monthly review, The 
Adelphi. The Puin was instantly greeted, trom 
various parts of the world, as something very 
fine: amd 1, perhaps tlie earliest wondering 
admire of her strauge nustere, tender and ruth- 
jess talent, had to answer many times the ques- 
tion: *who is Pauline Smithz' I would rejily 
'Sheisanovelist," *"Wbhatare the novels?" came 
the enquiry. “She hasn't written any vel,' 1 
would say, ‘but she will.’ It is no part of tny 
business here to appraise the gifts of Pauline 
Smith. ‘The. reader will decide for himself 
whether or nòt sho has unusual originality, 
emotional power, sense of beauty, moral back- 
hone. ‘This is her first book.” 

= * = m 
King Edward The Seventh, 

The chief book of biography published this 
season has undoubtedly been Sir Sidney Lee's 
first volume of his biograpliy of King Edward 
TL. "liree scars ago, 1 remember paying 2 visit 
to Sir Sidney Lee's fat near the London 
University in South Kensington and asking him 
about the progress of this important work, a 
work which perhaps is destined to rank higher 
among the author's achievements than even his 
famous Life of Shakespeare. All round his small 
stuly on tables were stacks of papers, files ol 
decuments and manuscripts which were being 
used in the writing of the biography. This 
first volume (Macmillan 31/6) contaitis, besides 
an intimate (but not too intimate) account of 
King Edward's private liie from boyhood to 
manhood, same rather startling revelations of 
the part played in European politics: by the 
personal relations between the late King, and 
Kaler Wilhelm the Second, who was almost 
insancly jealous of his uncle's diplomatic in- 
Huence on the continent. ‘There is sufficient 
evidence In this volume that in his relations 
with the German Kaiser King Edward merited 
the litle of “the Peacemaker’ which was 
liestowed upon. him after his death. But a read- 


ing of this valuable sidelight on modern Eum- 
pean history gives one a very poor: opinion of 
the value of a system of international diplomacy 
which was so much at the mercy of pet 






account of the young Prince's carly traming 
under the rigorous code of Prince Albert and 


oi misapplied idealism, for the future King’s 


real education was. almost entirely gained by 
irnvel and personal contact with people, to: both 
of which his no doubt natural tendency for 
variety rather than depth af experience drove 
him only the more eagerly in reaction agarmst ai 
oppressive disciplinarianism on the part of lus 
parents, 
ie * é s 

A book of biography, or perhaps it should 
be described as autobiography; I bave not yet 
rem] is Mr. Hilaire Belloc's The Cruise of the 
Nona | 


own words, it is a book about "Things that 
Come to Mind" and ils essence is "fa lending 
on and a passage through the vales of life; now. 


culling this sour fruit, now that poisonous herb, 
and now again this stinging plaut which: 1 had 
thought to be innocuons." In his: Ietter of 
dedication to Maurice Haring the: author: con- 
[esses that he could not make wp lus mind 
whether to call his book one of remüniscence: 


or of conclusions or of experiences, Finally 


he decided to give it tbe name of a cruise and 


ing of a boat, he says, is very mich what 


happens tò the sonl ofe man in a larger wily 
“We sct out for places which we do not reach, 
ot reach too late; and on the way there happen 
to vs all manner of things which we could never: 
have awaited. We are granted great visions, 
we suffer intolerable tediums......and the whoie 
rigmarole leads us along no whither, sinl yet 
is ülive with discovery, emotion, adventure, 
peril and repose." 
= = 
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From the mass of literature offered to us by 
the publishers this season, I would select a 





volume of poetry before our space is exhausted, 


Gordon Bottomley. 
Mr. Gordon Bottomley's Poems of Thirty 


which has just been published (Con 
stable) and from what the publishers tell me 
should prove well worth obtuining, for it is 
crowded with reflections and rotinsicences of 
one of our best living essayists, In Mr. Belloc's: 


icd 


Years (Constable 21/-) is a valuable collec: 
tion by one of our truest poets, and one who 
is not as widely known as he should be, His 
family belongs to that clannish county of Yori- 
Shire, but for the sake of his health he lives 
near the ses at. sheltered Silverdale, in Lan- 
rashire, occasionally making on adventurous 
journey to London to hear the best music being 
offered to the public, "The fact that he lias been 


tare or less an invalid with on affection of tha 


lungs since he was nincteen makes the ac: 
complishment of his work a wonder and yet 
perhaps also 4 mnecessary consequence, The 
Tomanlic pott —and among the finest re- 
presentatives of English romantic poetry is 
Gordon Eottomiley—pours. into language that 
part oi him which fails to find adequate 
expression in life: ‘There is a fire and a primi- 
tive force in his- poetic dramas like Gruack 
and: King Lear's Wife belonging to that part 
of him which must have-been baffled by disease. 
A hig proportion of his work-reveals the move: 
ments of his mind between the attitude of a 
fighter, seiiding out ringing challenges to life, 
miu] that of one haunted by bleak winds to the 
oft Jangour of Mediterranean sunshme and 
dreams wafted like a vesper hymm aeross a still 
evening: Personal contact with the poet con- 
lirms such an impression, His dark Arey eyes 
are ike a storitiv sea ücross wliich a light will 
anidenly flash out of lis thought, but his voice 
is dulcet and musici and his manner slow and 
Kentle, Contrast with the fiery hearted singer 
ef ancient Britain im the two plays already 
mentioned—the luxurious poct of ““A. Vision of 
Giorgione," in, which the boy Paris Says: 

Thie &kv's ls rose falls into the water; 

Ht sinks nud multe Ard, mclting, witks once rore. 

The far bell tits, and a stale star or twn 

Left over from lust sight hink like the bell. 

A censeless fountain if Aiea pa risiug and falling — 

They arc a& calm us one more dimness, falling. 
On the lust water, where my heart feels fallitur 
a falling, falling, till the world. is dune: 


Tn his lightest songs there is often a yearn- 
dng sadness behind the whimsical delight in 
words and things. Hut it is in blank verse, 
‘both of the plys and of his longer lyrical 
poems that, with the notable exception of a few 
nimost perfect songs, the poet moves most 
freely; his mind wings out more Widely in the 
Swinging periods of this bezutiful medium. He 
an hse the blak verse witha happy skill, a; 
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in The End oj the World, to write a poem 
self-contained, justly-shaped, as flower-like and 
complete a bloom of thought as anything written 
in more lyrical measures. In the impressive 
piece, Babel; the Gate of the God, is heard the 
resonatit voice of the strong poet and tlic closely- 
woven idess-of one who has brooded upon the 
mystery of mion's. existence: His love of 
sonorons wondls, which may be felt in the open- 
ing paragraph of the poem, is perhaps the: 
corollary of this prolonged reflection On a vast 
theme: 
“Lost towers impenil, oopeless primeval. props. 
OF the nem threatening sky, and first mde 
OFf awe, remonstrance anil uniary power 
‘Throst ont ty man whex speech sank back 
in his throat. 
Then had the last rocks ended babbling op 
And rrihms of change within the heart begun 
By a blind need that wonkd make Springs and 
Winters; 
Pslons mud monolyths wént on by apes, 
Myene and Grest Zimbabwe rame ahont; 
Cowed hearts in this conceived a prramid 
That leaned to hold itself upright, a thing 
Foredoouwd to limits, deth änt an Cay aper: 
Then pòstulante for the atara’ previons wisdom 
Standing oh Carthüge must get. nearer till ; 
While iti Chaliles an altitude of god 
Being rooted, and a sanrian unearthed 
Upon 4 mountain stirring a surmise 
Of floods und alterations ol the ben, 
A round-walled tower mnst rise upon Senaar 
Temple, nnd escape to god the ascerinined, | 
These are decayed like Tithe's teeth in his mouth, 
Black cavities and gape, yet earth je darkened 
By their deep-eunken and unfounded nbmdown 
And memories of man'á cntlieat theme od towers, 


The tue magnificence of poetry appears in 
many such pieces by Mr. Bottomley, and one 
realises that few poets have married philosophy 
to the Muse #0 harmoniously, Bnet there are 
many sides to the poet's Work represented in 
this volume, and if we would hear him at his 
best ns. the lyrical poet of this modern, age of 
aimless bustle and soul-destroying | machinery 
we have but to turn again to his famons invoca- 
tion To Iron-Founderg and Others» 

"When you destroy a blade oj grusa 

Yon. poison England at hr roota; 
Remember no: man's loot can pass 
Where evermore no ereen life ahoote, 
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You force the birds ta wing too high 
Where vour utrnatura] vapewrs creep: 
Surely the living rocks hall die 
When birds no rightful diMunee keep. 


You juve brought down the firmament 
At vet oo beaven i more fear; 

You shape huge deeds without event, 

Anil balf‘made tien believe and fear 


Your worship i your furnaces, 
Which, Hke old idia, lost obsceres, 
Have molten bowels; ponr vision ts 
Machines for making moro machines 


O, you are besied is the might, 
Preparing destinies of rust; 

from uüsseed mist tom to blight 
Ami dwile to a tettered crust. 


The gruss, forerunmer al liie, has goue, 
But plants that spring i ruins and shurrda 
Attend until your dreamt ie done, 

T have sect hemlock in your yaris. 


The generations af the worm 

Know not your foads piled on. their soil; 
Their knotted gangliots shall wee firm 
Till your strong flagstones heave and toil. 


When tie old hollawed earth is cracked, 
And when, to grasp more power and feasts, 
Tis ores are emptied, wasted, locked, 

The middens of your burning beasts 


Shall be raked over till they yield 

LA&t priesless-alags for fashionings high, 
Ploughs to wake grass i every field, 
Chisel mena hands to magnify.” 


Mr. Gordon Bottomley ts now fifty-one, the 
same age ns another of our few great living 
poets—Mr. Walter dela Mare. We may expect 
more wealth from him yet; but even with what 
he has given ws, his: place in the future af 
English poetry is sccure. A hundred years 
hence, when dirty factory, light-starved slums, 
and the beastliness of wars and private 
industrial profits have vanished under the sun- 
light of more knowledge and more power, the 
song To [ronjowunders and Others may still find 
a page close to Black's song of the New 
Jerusalem in the most slim anthologies of the 
pine gold of poetry 


i . * LI 
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Poetic Unreason. 


There is excuse for concluding tis 
survey with a notice of n very interesting study 
of poctic psychology which has just been 


published, | 
Poetic Unreason by Robert Graves, 


(Cecii Palmer 6/-) one of the younger poets of 
to-day wliose career dütes from the European 
war, is a critical study of poetic psychology of 
unusual value. *''Skelton. has had a stronger 
influence on my work than any other poet, alive 
ot del," savs Mr. Graves in one oof ‘his 
(fortunately numerous} personal confessions, 
‘‘narticularly I have admired in him his mixttire 
of scholarship and cxtravagatiza, his honest 
outspokeness aud uncotiventionality im life snd 
writings, his humour, his poetic craftmanship, 
and, in spite of appearances, his deep celigitas 
sense." Poetic Unreason is learned, pless- 
ing, light and thoughtful, and justifies the 
application of such words ta tlie author himself, 

Take the chapter in “Defence of Poetic 
Analysis’, for example, Tt contains a lucid 
statement of Mr. Graves's attitude to the 
mystery of verbal suggestion sud its emotional 
sources, A kind of Aunt Sally is made of the 
“emotional approach" reader, who is alleged 
to care nothing for “‘the manifest sistement of 
poetry"! but only for the feeling evoked by the 
music and by certain suggestive phroses. Mr. 
Graves's own position is fundamentally sommi 
enough, and the reader cin forgive his tendency 
to set up Aunt Sallies in order to knock them 
down, for he does it with a verve peculiarly his 
own, like this ;— [ 

"If it is claimed that it is the actual pound: 
beauty of the word nightingale anit violel-mreath 
that commend them apart from thelr sense, I 
may be forgiven for saying hat for mere beauty 
of sound “manure” is ns proper a word as 
bergamo! or cnimásie or any other: in our 
tongue, atid acule pyorrhea is in no way less. 
nielodious than  Vallamorora or. the pansies 
froakt with jet.” | 

Mr. Graves's main argument here ts that the 
poet's emotional confliet which is indicated in 
the poem must be grasped by the render who 
would understand, end thet it can only be 
grasped by an intellectual classification of the 
dream elements embodied in the words, | 
think he over-rates the importance of this sobis- 
quent analysis and tends to ignore the fact that 
an intelligent reader who is excited by a magical 


poem reasons about it hy that intellectual process 
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we call intuition: that such o direct apprehen- 


‘sion of the poet's mood appears only as a feel- 


ing in the emotional reader; nevertheless the 
mind is busy with unconscious associations, 


‘indeed is probably moving in closer unison with 


the poet's than will ever be possible as d 
consequence of subsequent analysis. Tt is of 


course truc, as Mr. Graves remarks in connec- 


tion with Blake, that the reader may require a 
scientific knowledge of the poct’s symbolism, 
where such symbolism belongs to a system 
peculiar to the poet. "he motto from The Book 
oj Thel: 
"Does thc Hagle know what s im the pr? 
Or wilt tiou go ask the Mole? 
Can Wisdom be put in » silver rod, 
Or Love in a golden bowl} 


cannot be fully understood if one does not know 


the silver-is the metal of the East, of Luvau 
amd of Love; whereas gold is the metal of the 
South, of Urizen and of Reason. But instead 
of dissenting from an editor of Blake (Mr. 


Allardyce Nicoll) who follows such an admission: 
with the reminder that Blake as a poct must be 
studied emotionally, Mr. Graves should have 
painted out that the necessity of a preliminary 
science of thè poet's symbolism is an indication 
of the poet's divagation from poetry into philo- 


söphy, for poctic imagery is ticcessarily tm- 


systematic, irrational, dreamlike in origin anil 
in its appeal to other minds. The symbolic 
content of a poem should be appreliensible to a 
reader simultancously with the music, which 
after all is nothing but symbolism also, 
auditory instead of visual. and all thia svmbol- 
ism js in the ''form'" given to trutli by creative 
imagination which builds up living thonght 
fram foundations in the dark valley of dream. 

Mr, Graves is in general much indebted to 
the late Dr: W. H. Rivers, particularly ior hia 
theory of emotional conflict, and hmving studied 
modem psychology as few pocts have troubled 
to study it, he is able to offer criticisin of certain 
conclusions of the psyche-analysts which: they 
cannot as scientists afford to ignore, 


THE DISMAL DEVIL'S GLARE IN THE DARK—V- 


By MR. K. C. SEN. 


The Ethics of Western Civilization, 


In the preceding Section 1 have dwelt upon 
external exploitation as an effective iistrinment 
for the evasion of the curse of Adam. This 
exploitation was not accidentally suggested by 
any definite historical event., It was no doubt 
facilitated by the discoveries of Columbus, but 
it was not suggested by them. The people of 
Western Europe even before the birth of 
Western civilization, had been thinking of 
possible exploitation in unknown lands, of lands 
but dimly known. The pressure of population, 
the ‘devil's remedy for the cure of stagnating 
idleness, and hia chief instrument for advancing 
civilization, was working its way along new 
lines, and instead of trying to subject the natural 
resources of their own countries to improved 


forms of exploitation the people of Western 
Europe thought of exploitation in other 
countries, for the exploitation of neighbour has 
always been considered to be easier and nobler 
tian the exploitation of nature. 

The countries in the East were inaccessible 
by a direct water route, while the land ronte wia 
elfcetively barred by the terrible followers of the 
prophet, who had expanded into Eastern Europe 
right up to the centre of Austrian territory. 
Columbus having assured himself that the earth 
was o globe came to the conclusion that. oon- 
tinal sailing along s longitudinal circle must 
either take the ship to new land, or bring it 
round back to the port of departure: He 
selected the circle which, he supposed, passed 
through the territories of Kublai Khan, where 
the people were rich and had things to spare. 
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Columbus had no clear idea what course 
expioitation should actually take in the new land 
or in the old land to be rediscovered. A few 
days’ sojourn among the people of Guanahana 
enabled him te farm a definite plan. That plan 
was (1) to rob the natives of their accumulated 
wealth, and (2) to make them work for the 
advantage of the adventurers by amicable 
methods or to enslave them by force or (3) to 
extirpate them. Columbus was not the only 
man who thought of these methods of exploita- 
tion, All the maritime nations of Western 
Europe formed similar plans, and the more 
powerful ameng them had conceived a supple- 
mentary method, by which the wealth gathered 
by the nation would be pirated by another: 

It will thus appear that extornai exploitation 
has a history of its own and it sprang out of 
a psychology which had been developing for 
centuries in the mind and hcart of the people 
who represent Western civilization im flesh and 
blood to-day. Western civilization has evolved 
out of primitive pragmatism, with a slight 
orientation imparted to it by Christianity, [ts 
Ethics is the Ethics of primitive pragmatismi 


slightly muddled and weakened by the 
teachings. of Christ, but mot purified or 


improved by it, as many suppose, The ten 
Commandments of the Holy Bible have their 
counterpart, somewhat varied im the Bible al 


primitive pragmatism. They are (1) Love and 
assert thyself; (2) Hate thy seyghbour as 
deeply as thou lovest thyself; (3) Trust no- 
body (4) ‘Thou shalt eat bread well buttered 
if possible in the sweat of the faces of thy 
neighbours or at least try to eat it in that way ; 
(5) Worship thy tribe as thy God and feel 
contempt for all other tribes ; (6) Thy mative 
load is at the centre of the world, and thou 
must revere it as auch ; (7) Thou shalt commit 
no murder except when love for thyself, thy 
tribe or thy country requires it, und 5o forth, 
As primitive pragmatism — advanced inte 
civilization snpplemertary commandments have 
been added, One of them is—speak the truth, 
but never the whole truth, and conceal as muchi 
as yon cnn manage to. This commandment, 
intelligently: followed, enables man tọ reveal the 
appearance of truth and conceal the reality. Its 
utility appears in deception, without which our 
ancient forbears could scarcely have triumphed 
over thcir neighbours of the brute kingdom 
with. tongher muscles and stronger 
bones. All civilised people in the East as well 
5 


present day against rats and fishes for the pro- 
gress of civilization. The rat trap and the fish 
bait are symbols of civilized truthfulness, which 
nobody ever thinks of reprobating, for civiliza- 
tion has been rendered possible by these traps 
and baits ond camouflage, that is, by truth 
revealing only the appearance of reality. The 
nicasure of success attained by cach civilization 
is determined by the degree in which camot- 
flage succeeds im allaying suspicion, It begins 
to decline when people begin to see beneath. tlie 
suface and to mad between the lines when 
camouflage is met by. distrust and suspicion. 
We are assured by the authority of the present 
Prime Minister of England that “diabolical 
suspicion’ is retarding the progress of the 
salvaging of Western Civilization after the great 
war, But suspicion is older than camouflage, 
and ít appears probable that camouflage after 
playing its part in the progress of civilization 
has exhausted its efficiency and that civilisation, 
if iti to advance further, must depend more 
and more upon naked truth. The suspicion 
aroused by uncloaked untruthfulness is less 
pernicions and persistent than what is createil 
by the repercussion of campoufluge. The ten 
commandments of the Holy Bible are. known 
to oll. They directly contradict the command- 
ments of primitive pragmatism, or the aboriginal 
impulses of human nature. Moses did not create 
them, He received them from Jahoveh, that is, 
from a source bigher than ordinary humin 
nature, He had gathered them from wisdom 
built opon experience. In the progress of social 
life there comes s time when. the unrestricted 
exercise of the primitive impulses, instead of 
advancing that life tenda to give it a backward 
turn. Its then that wise men begin to search 
for new guiding principles of conduct. They 
Gnd it difheult to propound principles, exactly 
suited to tlie circumstances or lo the degree of 
progress already attained — principles calculated 
to give the maximum acceleration to social 
advancement, So from one extreme they rum 
to the other. Herbert Spencer would, IE 
possible, have framed separite sets of rules for 
the guidance of conduct, suited to cack grade of 
social advance. But he found that impossible, 
end contented himself with laying dows general 
principles which he supposed to be suited ‘to the 
general condition of European Society in the 
«ond half of the nineteenth century. His 
principles were intended to be applied to con- 


as in the West practise 
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duct between Europeans and Endians or between 
specifically excluded. from these principles con- 
duet between Europeans and Indians or between 
Europeans und Negtoes, that is to say, to 
social intercourse between men of two distinct 
grades of advance, for which he had no cut and 
dried scheme of ethical guiinee. He left sich 
intercourse to be guided liy the discretion of the 
superior man, that is, of the man with superior 
strength of brain and brawn., In a manner 
Herbert Spencer left ethics in the same condition 
in which he found it. The only noticeable 
fact in his Princihles of Ethics is the attempt he 
made to clothe Pragmatism with an undervest ol 
psychological evolution. A study of his 
principles of ethics points to the conclusion that 
No immutable moral laws can be wisely left to 
guide the conduct of mutable man, ‘The nature 
of man at any given stage of social progress is 
an unknown quantity, and the best conduct 
Suited to that stage must remain indeterminate 
also. Man either blunders into civilization or 
blunders out of it. He has po principles of 
ethics to guide him. 


That the commandments of the Holy Bible 
have never been conformed to even approxi- 
mately is known to all. They tepresent ideals, 
—ultimate ideals—the terminal stage in the 
moral progress of man. The term ‘terminal 
Stage’ ts objectionable becatse it sets a limit to 
the moral progress of man, and advanced prag- 
matists repudiate it. But we may hold that the 
ileal ig Very remote for practical purposes. 
Man is drifting wp and down in the great 
eurrent of progress with its back washes some 
where midway between the stages to which the 
commandments of primitive pragmatism and of 
the Holy Bible respectively would accurately 
apple, "The velocity of a stream flowing from 
the hills. down to the sea varies at cach stage 
of its progress.The progress of the moral life 


varies in its spes in the different stages af its 


course: We may generally assume that the 
progress is very slow at first; and steadily 
receives new acceleration with each advance 
towards the ideal: We may take it that the 
velocity of progress varies inversely as the 
distance from the ideal, The question for my 
present purpose is, what was the stage of moral 
progress at which Europe had arrived in the 
Sixteenth and seventeenth centuries when the 
more alventuross among its people came in 
contaet with the original population of America, 





now, hy the irony af fate, called the aborisi 





population. | 
The Ethica of the New ‘Testament were 


prematurely superimposed upon the unwritten 
commandments of primitive pragmatism in the 
West of Europe by what may be regarded as 
an unnatural accident, Im the advanced Roman 
Empire, where Peter and Paul preached, the 
teachings of Christ found an. agreeable soil in 
the prevailing stoicism and platonic idealism of 
the carly centuries. There a civilized people 
were Christianized. It was a process of con- 
version that the apostles undertook in) Greece 
amd Rome. Among the primitive races of the 
Nerth-West the Roman Monks fond no pre 
existing civilization, ‘There Christianity had to 
face the problem of. creation, ‘The people were 
in need more of civilization than of Christian- 
ity. The Monks gave the people more pf 
civilization than of Christianity. Spirituality 
had to be ¢reated às well as intellectimlity and 
morality. Fiesh and blood reigued supreme; 
and the interests of fesh and blood were the 
interests of humanity in this region of the world. 
The teachings of Christ never percolated beneath, 
the subsoil, and just as the spiritual and moral 
stbsoil was being prepared there arose s new 
aggressive force on the borders of the so called 
Christian world. Christianity became a mere 
slogan, fortified by the incursions of Islam 
which threatened Europe from Esst and West 
not a& a missionary force, hut as a flesh. and 
hlood power shortly after the monks had begun 
work in earnest. Love for the neighbour was 
ät once drowned in the surging sea of hate for 
the Mussolman. Christianity kept Islam at 
arm's length, not by the power of love but by 
the power of hate which leavened primitive 
pragmatism and gave it the fragrance and 
flavour of Semi-social life. It was a fortunate 
thing for Christianity that it had not yet 
sucteeded in making any deep impression 
among the pagan pragmatists of the wilderness 
of Europe. Otherwise the [followers of the 
Prophet might have crushed ta death the 
youthful giant—that spirit which now rules. 
the World in the name of Western Civilization, 
The course of history would probably have 
tiken a differant turn if Islat had spread over 
entire Europe, instead of being driven back 
from the centre of it. Tt is impossible to say 
what that history would have been for the 
World ; but this much is certain that it would 
have been different from what it is and what 
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it has been. Faith and fanaticism arc supreme 
in the Islamic countries even now; and though 
Greek philosophy made some impression npon 
the cultured people among tlie. followers of. the 
prophet, rerson has always been subordinated 
to faith im practical life; specially in inter- 
national and intertribal affairs. 

‘The progress of real Christianity was thus 
nipped in the bud by the aggressions of Islam, 
and primitive pragmatism kept its robustness 
nntouched by it. During the middle ages, 
the whole of which was occupied by the wars 
of the Crusades, the teachings of Christ had 
very little chance of making a deep impression. 
Love was Seldom lost upon neighbour, and 
hate reigned supreme. Christian Europe as a 
whole was at war with Islam: and the different 
countries o[ Europe were at war, with one 
another. Peace seldom interyened long 
cnongl to enable the teachings of Christ to 
take root in the heart of man. People loved 
Christ for the sword to which he had referred 
in downright humour, They did not love him 
ax the prince of peace—a little afterwards 
conferred on him by subtle theology. 

Dy-an irony of fate it was Saracen Civiliza- 
tion that mellowed the barbaric life of the 
West, The Christiuns and Mirsilmans, encamp- 
ed near each other in Palestine, carried on social 
intercourse which, enabled the former to imbibe 
principles of civilized life from the superior 
culture of the latter. It was thus that Islam 
bv repercussion diffused the spirit of Christ, 
though but slightly, among people who were 
baptised with the water of the Jordan, but were 
never prepared by repentance or otherwise for 
the kingdom .ot God which Christ had come to 
establish on Earth, Among other things. Islan 
gave-a new turn to Christianity by suggesting 
to the Pope the value of a Khalifa and of theo- 
cratic rule. The Pope consolidated his spiritual 
power with the cement of secular power, He 
became the Suzerain of Western Europe, and 
Christianity became slowly converted into 
Catholicism, with all ite secular strength and 
spiritual weakness, Western Europe became 
for four centuries nnited under. one ruler feared 
by kings as bv feudal vassals. 

The middle ages were brought to a clese by 
a nique concatenation. of events, vit, the 
rfenascener, the reformation, the discovery of the 
printing press and the discovery of America. 
The. rcnascence substituted advanced Greek 
pragmatism for the primitive pragmatism at 
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Western Europe, and weakened. the force of 
oficial Christianity, It. superimposed Greek 
intellecinalism on the medieval brain of a. people 
emerging from superstition and the trammels 
of traditions. It produced a psychological 
combination upparalleled in history. Tt was an 
amalgamation of the hellenismi ot the age of 
Homer and the pragmatism of the age of 
Pericles and Protogones, with a feeble streak of 
Christianity running through it. Trade, 
cómtüeree, navigation and aülventure received 
a new itnpetus, 
This wes the psychology of Europe when 
her people began to sail across the Atlantic, 
ostensibly im the name of Christianity and 
Civilixation, but really with the Bible of 
pragmatism reinforced by recently invented gun 


powder and muzzle loader in their hands, for 


the economic exploration and exploitation of 
the new world. They went with the knowledg= 


(1) that the country to which they were going. 


was inhabited, (2) that the inhabitants were 
inferior both physically and intellectually, da) 


that they would bave to be dislodged from part 


of the land, and deprived of part of their rights 


iü a larger area, (4) that they would have to 
be compelled to work for the benofit of the 
settlers i£ they refuse voluntarily to do. $0, (5) 


that they would have to be organized into du 
amalgzmated economic sodety and behave in 
ways dictated to them in accordance with the 
principles of edcial advance, and (6) that they 
would aye to be extirpated if they showed. 
persistent stubbornness in refusing civilization 
and its mode of life, or in other words, if they: 
refused. to sign the social contrüct prepared or 
Hobbesian principles ot to live up to it aiter- 
wards. | ERN 

The result of the contact of Western Europe 
with Eastern America is well-known. The 
Atlantic Ocean fas been. virtually obliterated 
from the surface of, the globe, and Americ: 
now forms to all intents and purposes. att 
expansion or accretion of Europe towards the 
west. ‘The old inhabitants are annihilated, 
and the present ethnography of America is 
nearly the same as that of Europe. Engtenil 
lias iis counter part in New Englmü, znd 
London has its replica in Now York. Americn 
is to-day es civilized «as Europe, and, us m 
mutter of facet, now stands at the head of the 
civilized world im science and politics, in 
industry and commerce. The likeness af 
Europe and America, and their relation to the 
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rest of the world is sometimes emphasised by 
the mwly coined term Hur-America, which 
makes as if Europe and America were parts of 
the same continent, the Atlantic Ocean forming 
the connecting link, not the separating gulf, 
between therm, 

Very few people now think it worth while 
to examine the process by which this new 
continent (of Bur-America) has been formed 
as an unificd concept. On the contrary most 
pious peaple, bewildered by the contradiction 
between methods and results, try to forget the 
loathsome aglinesses of the past in the exuber- 
ance of the beauties of the present. 

Professor Sidgwick says (page 322, Elements 
dj Polities), “the wretched details of ferocity and 
treachery which have marked the conduct of 
civilized min in their relations with savages 
forms one of the mest painful chapters in 
modern history," He might have escaped 
much of this poignancy if he could have made 
up his mind to substitute “powerful savages" for 
“civilized men" jn the above passage, amil 
added the epithet “intellectually weak" to 
"savages." ‘This substitution world ‘have 
reflected the state of things accurately, atd 
would have made the process of the transformi- 
tion of America more intelligible: Western 
emilizition had: just started in life when the 
possibility of external exploitation was: opened 
mit to it, Four centuries have since elapsed, 
and Western civilization has undoubtedly under- 
fone some chinge during this long period of 
its life, both morally and intellectually. To 
call the adventurers of the sixteenth century 
“civilized amen” is to forget the distinction 
between the childhood and manhood of civiliza- 
Hon. Scientifically speaking the transformation 
of America has heen possible because the 
adventurots colonists were savages just emerging 
into the first glimpses of civilization, Tf the 
trarisfiguration were undertaken in the twentieth 
century instead of in the sixteenth, its success 
would have been less rapid and more doubtful. 
Many factors which hampered the progress of 
American Civilization have grown stronger 
during these centuries. Among these factors 
international jealousy fortified by the progress 
Of destructive weapons nnd. incrensing density 
of population is the strongest. Sympathy for 
the weak, though still very feeble in the face of 
growing love of self, was much feebler in the 
sixteenth centiry. Public opinion, that is, the 
collective psychology of the civilized people, 


having gathered elements of idealistic morality 
from far Eastern sources os well as from the 
teachings of Christ, made available by the 
printing press and a thirst for true knowledge, 
has aise grown cautious, and to a largë extent 
obstructive to progress on old lines. Public 
opinion is getting confused in the crucible of 
practical life, specially of group-life, by the 
toiling of an impossible mixture of-pragmatism, 
idealism, and naturalism in morality, and of 
agnosticism, atheism, monotheism und poly- 
theism in religion. Faith is decaying with the 






growth of rationalism, and matici | ds 
declining with the progress of- mon. The 


desire to avo] danger is stronger than the 
desire for progress, With this confused psycho- 
logy, the adventurers of the sixteenth, the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth century would 
have found themselves baffled at every step 
in Progress by internal as well 28 external 
forces. The hampering power of internal forces 
did mot trouble them at all, and external forces 
were much weaker than now. Briefly speak- 
ing, the ‘ape and tiger’ qualities were still 
fresh in them. They are getting old and rusty 
now, though in Eastern eyes they seem to 
retain mich of their ancient robustucss. 

Three kinds of opinion regarding the 
achievements of Western civilization im the new 
worll are entertained, viz, (1) pragmatic, 
(2) idenlistic (3) mixed. Pragmatic opinion. 
has no fault to find with the course of histary. 
in America. The heroes lived upto ther faith. 
Idealistic opinion finds the achievements, 
though superficially gaudy, to be rotten at the 
core, and expects that the future will reveal 
their rottenness, amd create repentance where 
triumph is at the present the ruling feeling. 
Mixed opinion regards the history of the 
atrocities and .treacherics of -the last dour. 
centuries as the history of an advantageous 
coutse of rescality (like the conquest of Sindh, 
described by Napier), which has: wrested -a 
continent fresh from Nature's hands to adorn 
it with the highest beauties of Art and Civiliza- 
tion. The aphorism ‘good cometh out of evil’ 
lias meaning only in the expanded form, “the 
good of the strong cometh out of the evil of the 
weak,’ on which Natural selection, and the 
theory of the survival of the fittest is founded. 
Western subtlety distinguishes between the 
good of the individual and the good of society, 
"nd thereby evades the enigma. of benefit 
arising ont of injury, celestial morality evolving 
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out of infernal diabolicity, and real civilization 
flowing from brutish animolism. Darwin hes 
done much to clarify and reinvigorate primitive 
pragmatism, but the incursions of eastern 
idealism, though probably not so strong as 
Darwinism, is stil gathering strength. The 
time may come when either of the two will 
uitimately triumph, and then and not till then 
can man form any clear definite idea of the 
future of mankind, Western Civilization is a 
stream with a strong back-wash, and man is 
drifting op and down, The back-wash is the 
creation of the <tream itself. Is it pocsible to 
conceive of a stream of civilization that has no 
back-wash? 'lhe civilisation of pravritli ends in 
the triumph of nivrilti, while the civilization of 
mivrilli leads to inanity and banality of stagna- 
tion in which the larvae of pravritti make thetr 
appearance again like anophelos, powerless for 
good, but effective agents of malaria and cornco- 
mitant evils. Between self-assertion and self- 
pbnegation, there can be mo rational compro- 
tise + and judgment pon conduct from either 
standpoint is likely to be unsatisfactory. Man 
has: hitherto followed diverse mixtures of the 
two courses of morality, in the ancient world 
and the modern world, in the East and the 
West, anid their results have been also a mixture 
of good and evil, rolling and changing in taste 
and temperature in the gyrating gulf-streami of 
time. 

In dwelling upon the progress of Western 
civilization in America, and on the methods by 
which it has expanded and elevated itself I 
confess ury inability to do jistice to thë come 
p of the idea which oppresses my heart, 

eause we ure by nature accustomed to think 
of a country and its people as an associated 
whole, amd not as separable entities. Perhaps 
tlic tyranny of words is at the bottom of my 
feelings. Abstractions and concrete  renlities 
are getting inextricably interwoven with each 
other. The whole und its parts are also getting 
fused and confused. The distinction between 
majority and minority is becoming fogey acd 
obscure by the invisible manipulation of time: 
the majority of to-day is the minority of 
to-morrow, apd sies varsa. 

One race has replaced another in other parts 
atthe world in prehistoric ages by the processes 
af enslavement afd extermination, But the case 
of Amerien is umporalleied. Here the origina! 
people have been aunihilated with such im- 
historic, inhuman rapidity, with such 





premeditated, organized ard systematic ed 
benutality, conscious and pin Dose ul 
character and activity, that our mi vent 
ments ure bewildered by the phenomenon, 
dazzled and stupefied by its monstrous eul. 
gence. The fact that the phenomenon ‘has 
taken place within the historic period, and for 
that matter within the proudest period of Instory, 
and that the most civilized people took the most 
prominent part, not merely in the brighter cart- 
structive aspect of the phenomenon, but more 
deeply and deliberately in the darker destructive © 
apoti of it, adds to our bewilderment. The 
thing is morally unthinkable, and intellectually 
unrealizable — unless we regard civilization 
às a dragon—a monstrous pterodactyl, bio- 
logically extinct, but resurrected in spirit for the 
construction of a «celestial pandemonn 

A unique feature of the phenomenon lies in 
the fact that the new population of the new 
Continent consists of two trrecotcileable types 
of races, viz, the White-Aryan ond the Black- 
Negro. How the two foreign colours came 

to be mixed up in the same locality, while 
dd indigenous colours of the continent were 
conspicuous hy- fheir absenee ? Tf the black came 
ta spite the white why did not the tatter smite 
it dead ere it was too late. There are white 
people who would fain get rid of the black 
Negro by expatriation or extirpation, Hut 
they are in the minority. They Ivnch the 
black when the blood is up. “They aro afraid of 
muriler in cold blood. They loathe the ok] open 
type of massacre, and they make the best of a 
bad tusiness by resorting to. subtle modes- of 
exploitation. The thing seems mysterious, and 
we are almost tempted to think that the 
psychology of Western civilization bas received 
a drastic orientation by the subtle infiuence of 
time and experience. Same change ‘has 
possibly taken place in it, but the Bible af 
primitive pragmatiem and its decalogue renmin 
substantially the same as before, The same 
love of self, the same hatred of neighbour, the 
some desto to ect buttered bread im ‘the 
sweat of other peoples’ faces, the same instinct 
and impulses still rule the heart, Only the 
mellowing influence of reason and prevision ot 
insight, foresight and farsight is changing: their 
modes of expresston. 

Is the black Negro a better man than the 
red Indian? The question is a ise 
puzzle. What constitutes goodness? 
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knife is good that cuts the pen-stick. Herbert 


Spencer says eee “ this kind in his 


Principles of Ethics. goodness of a thing 
is judged by the matmer in which it fulfils the 
purpose for which it is made. What was the 
purpose for which the red Indian or the black 
Negro was made? Ask the average civilized 
man of the West and he will at once: tell you 
that both were made to sweat for the white 
mun; si] Herbert Spencer's answer to the 
question, Who is the hetter of the two, will at 
once suggest that the Negro was better than 
the Indian. "This i& how the black Nezro still 
survives while the red Indian has been reiected 
and extirpated, The low of Natural selection 
preserves the useful, and destroys the harmful. 
Pragmatism, based upon purpose, makes the 
same answer. The civilized men who went to 
America to develop Western civilization gave 
the same answer in an emphatic manner. 
There cun be no other answer as conclusive if 
the premise, .as given above, is correct. "There 
sre men who doubt the correctness of the 
premise. There ate men who think the red 
Indin wus.a better misn than the black Negro 
for the very reason that he proved useless, 
even harmful to the white manu, while the 
Negro proved useful and good. In course of 
time a change came over the Negro, He did 
not change his character; 
enaübled the white man to find s more useful 
instrument for his purpose, He rejected the 
black it the name of emancipation and 
transferred his functions to his white brother, 
whom the Dismal Devil had made poor and 
seck employment. 


The Wiil-to-command and the Power-to- 

command. 

I have defined the ethics of Western civiliza- 
tion in the shape of s decalogue, the first 
commandment of which is “Love and assert 
thyself," and the second is, “Hate thy 
neighbour ns deeply as thou lovest thyself.” 
These commandments, it may be supposed, are 
open to criticism in several ways. In the first 
place love of self la common to human nature 
all the world over, and -s0 is also hate for 
neighbour. In the second place tate. for 
neighbour is mixed with sympathy, and in 
many cases it is dificntt to siy which of the 
two preponderates. Thus Western civilization, 
it may be said, does not stand by itself. ‘The 
ethics, commendable oy reproschable, are 


but circumstances. 
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shared by it with other civilizations, ancient or 
modern, Again self-assertion is not necessari- 
ly a concomitant of seclf-love —and in Western 
civilization self-assertion is, and until latcly has- 
generally been, limited to a small minority of 
the social] aggregate, and that civilization has 
advanced more by self-negution or self- 
submission than by self-assertion, that is to say, 
‘obedience’ more than ‘will’ "lias been the 
dominating. factor in. that civilization more 
emphatically than in other civilizations: ‘This: 
last is the secret discovered by. Ha G: Wells: 
It is necessary to explain that ‘obedience’ is: 
aiso ‘will’, It means ‘will to obey’ while 
‘will’ as used by Wells means ‘will to com- 
mand’: The question which of the two wills 
creates the other or whether they are co- 
existent is rather dificult to answer.. Sociology 
has not yet definitely found the solution, It 
is probable that both the wills were present in 
human nature from the beginning in an inchoate 
state, and that they have slowly developed by 
the pressure of environment, after their bifurca- 
ton; that is to say, that the will to command 
has developed in some, while the will to obey 
has developed in others in a direct ratio. "The 
law of heredity has helped the evolution of the 
two wills in different parts of society. "The 
bifurcation is-comparahle to the zmultifurcatioun 
of the senses which have afterwards developed 
in different: degrees in different species. Taking 
à single individual for consideration, the will to 
omninand has grown in proportion as we will 
to obey has declined, and conversely, Thus 
society became divided into two parts in iue 
of which the will to command was immens 
strong and the will to. obey was equally Misi 
while m the other evolution. procecded in the 
reverse direction. This double development in 
the two parts of society lies at the root of co- 
operation without which there can: be mo. 
civilization, The society in which every man 
wishes to command is doomed. The socicty in 
which every man wishes to obey has no future 
before it. The society in which every mmm is 
equally willing to command and to obey is also. 
on the way to ruin, for this double development 
is meaningless, and only imdicates tnvertibrate- 

There is another psychological clement 
essential for social progress, viz., the 'power-to- 
command,’ This power is primarily intellectual 
with a moral undercurrent. ‘Thus the intellect, 
the will and the emotions are all combined to 








constitute the living source from which springs 
civilization, The energy of muscles is also 


nécesszrv, but this energy must be universal, 


and the more equally distriiuted it is the better 
for the seclety running for progress: 

The conditions of social progress arc thus: 
(1) A definite ratio between those who possess 
the will to command and those who possess the 
will to obey, (2) coincidence between the will 
to command and the power to command, If 
those who have the will to command do not 
ossess the power to. command the result ts 
disastrous. Lf those who have the power to 
command lack the will to command, the result 
will be nnsatisfactory if their lack of will to 
cominund renders i£ necessary fo invite men of 
inferior power to the position of command. A 
disproportion between those who have the will 
to command and these who have the will to 
obey is specially disastrous when the numerator 
goes on increasing and the denominator keeps 
decreasing. The proportion which is. most 
beneficial elianges with the condition of society, 
anil in a progressive society tlie. very, fact af 
progress makes the change necessary: Civiliza- 
tion is meaningless if it is not dynamie, It will 
ihus appear that civilization is a delicate 
machine, which requires perpetual attention, 
there being more chances of its going wrong 
than of its going right. Every new pheno- 
tnenon creates new forces and chances, and 
every new generation must overhaul it thorough- 
ly to grapple with the effects of new changes, 
if adverse, nnd to reinforce them if they are 
helpful, For example in Western Society the 
will to command i$ increasing both in intensity 
and i expansion, The will to obey is im- 
perceptihle decreasing in, both directions. The 
progress of externa) exploitation and of general 
education leading to the growth of democratic 
ideas in politics, and of the idea of equal rights 
in economics, ie., in industry and commerce, 
have largely prepared the ground for disrup- 
tive forces with which statesmen find it difficult 








to grapple. ‘The labour movement, with all its 
implications, is largely prompted by the will 


to commani springing wp in quarters in. which 
half a century ago the will to obey resided in 
its pristine purity. ‘The self-assertion which 
cháracterises the movement carried beneath. its 
cloak of equality and fraternity the dagger af 
the will to command, and to enforce retributive 
justice by compelling these who have so far 
commanded to obey for sometime at least those 
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qion-co-operation more than 


whom they have unjustly commanded | for 
untolil ages. ‘This has been accomplished in 
Russin, where retribution has been 4s drastic 
as the injustice of ages. Vested interest im 
other countries, anticipating this vindictive 
retributive <elf-assortion is steadily making 
recessions to which they give the name of 
concessions to keep wp the old appearance of 
superiority, ennobled by generosity. Hut the 
reality is now and again popping out. What 
will zeally happen in the long rum over Western 
civilization as a whole cammot be accurately of 
with certitude predicted; but this much i5 more 
than probable that the new social order will be 
different from the existing order and thet the 
new civilization will be substantially, as well as 
in. form different from what we tow call 
Western civilization. 

I have said that a society in which every 
matt is equally willing to command and to obey 
is on the way ta ruin, because equality of 
strength in the two wills in the same person 
indicates nervous debility, and comparative 
indifference to social life. Both the wills in 
stich cases are feeble and lethargic. But in 
every society there is a large section composed 
of this type of hybrids, living in tlie middle 
planes of society, They act as «c necting | 
links and are beneficia] to society im the earlier 
stages of the progress of inequality. They are 
a danger ta such society when Mey outgraw in 
volume their legitimate limits, causing a dis- 
proportion between these who command and 
those whn obey. There is in Hie amalgamation 
of the wills In the same person a moral poison, 
of the nature of hypocrisy and treachery, 
though the two wills separately function in 
opposite directions. The amalgamation 
facilitates the progress of equality in: a society. 
striving. for increased inequality, ns its spinal 
column. ‘This middle class is expanding in ths 
Western countries beyond legitimate limits. 
The energy of will either to command or lo 
obey is decreasing with the result that the mast 
advanced nations are declining in power and 
prestige. The coming equality which -is 
divoreed from fraternity, and is nourished by 
intellectuality is: carrying in its bosom the 
elements of mutual aloofness more, than ths 
farees of active disrnption—the elements ot 
aggressive opposition- Mutual distrust and 
diabolical suspicion tule the hearts of men in 
all social and. international affairs. Capital is 
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getting shy, and labour prefers unemployment 
to existing conditions of work. Profits arc 
declining, aml wares are intreasing—a state of 


things which indicates that exploitation which 


las made civilization possible is losing its 
motive force and sustaining energy. 

‘The will and power to commnnd  whick 
create, expand and strengthen, in its proper 
sphere, the will to obey have been more highly 
developed in the West by the strength of the 
resistance which they met with in what ts 
known as the strugple for existence, but what 
is reale ma struggle for ascendancy, This 
struggle for existence, in the case of man, is 
more a struggle for the position. of. command 
than for mere subsistence. In the West climate 
and soil were in the beginning enemies rather 
thin friends. They resisted, more than they 
helped, man to find food and clothing in 
requisite amplitude and necessitated a harder 
Aghti between neighbour and sicighibour. 
Grabbing anid grinding, pillaging and plough- 
ing, plundering and producing,—both met with 
strong résistance. But on the whole grinding 
seemed more difficult and disagreeable than 
grabbing, Military co-operation — developed 
farther than industrial co-operation. Industrial 
co-operation had in a manner to be created by 
military co-operation: Victory in war produced 
slaves and slaves produced commodities. In 
Greece free men fought amd slaves produced. 
In Athens alone twenty-one thousand free mea 
were served by four hundred thousand. slaves. 
I believe there were fifty thousand overscers or 
links to keep the slaves bound to their masters, 
At all events free men found it casier to enslave 
than to slave, to compel a neighbour to obey 
than tò coeree nature to respond. Im the East 
on the contrary tniature was easily responsive, 
and neighbour when pressed did not show 
much resistance. Ti was thus that men belong: 
ing to the same stock migrating to different 
Clinvites, different latitudes, longitudes and alti- 
tudes, developed civilization of different types (in 
which the exploitation of neighbour and the 
exploitation of nature were mixed np in 
different proportions) in different ages instead 


of developing it simultaneously. The Western 


Aryans were the latest in developing their 
civilization, but when they did develop it 
they developed it with greater fulness. They 
have had besides the advantage of the experi- 
‘ences of civilizations that had preceded their 
own Western civilization is not Eastern 
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civilization elongated: or developed in a direct 
line, though it Has had the adva age ‘of work- 
ing with the experience gathered by the latter- 
both in progress and decline. It has borrowed 
much from Greek civilization, and now the prin- 
ciples of Indian and Chinese civilization are in- 
tensibly creeping over it. They haye nòt yet 
succeeded in changing the foundutian of- its 
structure, but they have slightly affected the 
latter, Western Civilization stil] retains in full 
vigour its military. type though her industries 
bave advanced more fully than in any other 
civilization. The jndtistrial and the military 
character of the civilization are mutually. heip- 
iul, but the industrial definitely holds a sub= 
ordinate position to the military character. 
Comparative peace during the second half of 
the nineteenth century led. philosophers: to 
suppose that civilization had definitely changed 
its type, That illusion has however now 
completely disappeared. The twentieth century 
promises to be pre-cminently a century of 
militarism, not one of constructive industrialism, 
All its inventions so far have been directed to 
the facilitation of war and destruction. 

The expansion of Western civilization. over 
lalitudes and climates different from those in 
which it originally started life, and in which it 
lias mainly developed, is unfavourable to its 
further growth, that is to say, growth iti its own 
line. Through — foreign influence working 
directly through the contact with the Jews itt 
Europe and indirectly by the facility of acquir- 
ing it, afforded by contact with the East, the 
love of wealth has developed enormously in 
Western civilization, Opinion is divided as to 
whether the love of wealth has. already out- 
stripped the love of power or the will to 
command. If however progress continues ii 
its present ling for sometime more, the love of 
wealth will definitely overpower the love of 
power, and there are already signs visible on 
the horizon which indicate that in &ome small 
parts of Western society the love of wealth lias 
reached undesirable dimensions: 

When climate, sail and neighbour are all 
docile, the power to command has very little 
play. With the power to command the will 10 
command declines alsa, and this state of things, 
if continued for a long time, must lead to enerva- 
tion and love of relaxation. "The influence of 
the expansion of Western civilization all over 
the heathen world, which is a glorious fact in 
its history to-day, will have its due share in its 
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ultimate destruction. ‘The repercussion of its 
contact with alien civilizations a bound to slow 
itself in mew orientations and change of pivotal 
principles, Two civilizations cannot Live it 
close contact for any length of time without 
muttal infection. The evil produced on the 
weaker civilization. máy Le more direct and 
imtiediate, bat that which affects the stronger 
partner is more injurious in tts ultimate effect. 
If the struggle for existence against climate, 
soil and neighbour is the underlying life- 
principle of Westem civilizatioti it cannot 
ultimately gain by the relaxation of that 
sirupggle, caused by favourable climate and soil 
and readily obeying neighbours. India ‘has 
places] at the dispotal of Britain a vast 
continent, with a climate that dispenses with 
the burning of cos] ot night and the costly 


rearing of woolly caltle, with a soil that responds: 


profusely to the scratching stimuli of the 
ancient unchanging plough-share, and teeming 
with a population in whom the will to commanil 
is How con«picuous by. its-absence: The situation 


is, in its immediate effect, fasemating for, Britain. 


But its ultimate effect must be ruinous to her 
The poet said **Eule Britannia rules the waves," 
not the calm sea, The wil and power to 
command India are much weaker now than they 
were before. They have been demornlized, 
debauchel, devitalized by long continued fir- 
westler nüvigatión, "Ihe ship has Jong -sailed 
fast atl true in direction. The rudder and the 
propeller though they have long heen rnsting 
have hail very little attention directed to them, 
for they seenied to be getting superfluous. The 
ship seemed capable of dispensing with them. 
A eloud no bigger thin a man’s hand, and a gale 
no stronger than nn evening breeze of summer 
hnve set the whole thing ont of gear. The 
bureaucracy is dreadfully afraid of the little 
stream of opposition which hes appeared in tie 
shape of Non-Co-operation, It onght to have 
welcomed jt as a tonic for its relaxing constitu. 
tion, instead of Jooking upon it as a destructive 
force, with consternation. ‘The brightest service 
in the world seems to have been utterly 
forsaken by its brightness, by its will and power 
to cominand, and as the difficulty of command- 
ing has increased, a large percentage of civil 
servants in a diffident, despondent mood quitted 
the service on proportionate pension. They 
falled tn appreciate the national value of the 
problem, and far from putting their shoulders 
to the task of grappling with environment found 
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wisdom in retiring to a life of ease and repose, 


from the field of battle where they had 


opportunities of achieving higher glories for the 


pool of a vast aggregation of mankind, for the 


progress of tiumenity as a whole: Their 
patriotism running into communal and personal 
lines taught them the yalue of discretion as 
the better part of valour, Such civil servants 
as adhered to the service did not generally de 
so out of confidence in the strength of their will 
and: power to command, but from 
imbecility and self-imposed pecuniary embármes- 
ments created by the reproductive 
human nature. Their bank accounts super- 
imposed pessimisin upon routed imbectlity. In 
steal of changing their own internal power they 


tried to change the unfavotirable environment. 


with whieh they were threatened, They tried 


tà menace the imperia] government forgetful: ot 


the latter's moral obligations, which, to their 
honour be it said, had impelled them to fulfil 

a promise instead of ignobly wriggling out of it. 
The recalcitrant civil servants showed by their 
conduct that ther had lost mot only their will 
and power to command, bnt. their will to obey. 
Discipline, the nivetat: principle of social 
progress, showed regrettable relaxation, They 
carried on for sometime a morbid propaganda 
at home with the object of convincing ihe people 
that the generoste shown fo. Ludi hw the 
Government of India Hill, was opposed to thc 
principles of Western civilization, ‘which 
condemteil self-diaregardimg virtues as the foot- 
stool on which other-regarding virtues stood 
erect, which regarded altruism ss a mere work- 
product of egoism: This bad propaganda, 


worse tianipulated, led to-unforescen evils; and | 
the result of the competitive examinations. 


showed from year to year that the degeneration 


of the will and power to commaril was getting | 
diffused aver the flower of the ponti. of the 
The British. 


British Tsles to an alarming extent. 
(Government. conceived ihe plan of reinvigarat- 
ing the will and power te command by the love 
of money (ice, of personal gain) 


largely 
in the universities to play off their love-of-qaiti 


against their relaxing love-of-power. ic 
euüccess of this propaganda work will furnish 


supplementary evidence of the depth to which 
the national psychology of Britain hus sunk in 
the sloughy swamp of loathsome hicre, IE that. 


impulses ak 


which 
characterised Western civilization, They have 
increased the emoluments of civil 
servants and ure paving for propegands. work 
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propaganda famila British Statesmen may have 
the satisfaction to knew that though the will 
and power to command] may have slückened in 
British. youths they live not been corrupted by 
the hire of lücre, and that the national future 
is not very gloomy yet. The spirit of adventure 
which has characterised! the Dritish youth from 
the dav that the ships of the East India. Com- 
pany set sail on their first voyages in the early 
years of the seventeenth century, undaunted by 
repented disasters, caused by stormy eas, 
matarial climute and Portuguese hostility, was 
in essence inspired by the will to command, 
and the dreadfully tragic adventures were the 
scliool -where the will and power to command 
were reared, nursed amd cherished. The love 
af lucre was comparatively weak and remote, 
The loss of that spirit of adventure has an 
‘inwarilness which has escaped accurate observa- 
tion, and is in need of a deeper and more 
intelligent attention than lias been so far 
bestowed on it. 

India m the nineteenth century was more 
amenible to bureaucratic command than the 
German sea which refused to respond to the 
command of Cantte, the Great. ‘Times have 
-changed a little, and the Government of India 
Act, unaware of the zeil-ziesl, tried to throw 
sete Inalf-real, hulf-unreal difficulties in the 
way of the smooth sailing enjoyed ‘by the 
bureaticracy as if fo test their power to command 
and to morally strengthen it. The Muddiman 
imynirey shows that though many of the civil 
servants have showed themselves equal to the 
task, others have failed, and that the future is 
unfavorable to all of them. Theo Government 
of India Act stands in need of change. Change 
in cone direction may wholly upset the civil 
service and expose their increasing incapacity 
to command, while change in another direction 
muy rouse Non-Co-operation to a higher. pitch 
of volitional and intellectual energy, and lead 
te a micet disagreeable collapse of the adminis- 
trative machinery. ‘The position has become 
difficult for the responsible law-givers. A wrong 
step vither way may end in tragedy. "Ihe 
power to command is not mere musenlar power 
but n complex psychological facultv, requiring 
ingenious handling. This power has ta he 
renewed and recultivated, by grappling with 
difficulties, mot by avoiding them. What is 
called tact may be nseful in a» transient wav, 
but the real remedy Hes in a change of heart, 
a radical change of psychology, from the mean 
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to the noble, from smallness to real. greatness 
of character, from the crookedness.of camou- 
lage: to straight-forward sincerity, 

The British Empire of India is bmit ‘upon a 
colossal hoax of providence or Mahamava to ' 
whom. centuries are but ‘hours, stability is 
invisible change towards dcstruction, volumes 
are points, weights are atoms, and the world 
itself is a speck of dust, Pride anid shame ore 
the weapons with which she equips human 
beings ms with swords and boomerangs, ani 
laughs when they change hands with congre- 
tulations and condolences swarming in the air 
like flights of locusts. To her, history is a 
fairy tale, and science but fragments of pebbics 
on the beach of the ocean of knowledge subject 
to emergence and submergence caused by hmar 
influence. On her lips, human criticism of life 
and of the movements of society creates an 
evanescent smile; To her, theories of transmigra- 
tion and biological evolution are childish knocks 
at the closed gates of fate, and the rise and fall, 
the progress and decline nf Empires atil civili- 
zations are events that majestically march in 
disciplined disorder, without consulting human 
wishes, aspirations and hopes, in the midst of 
discordant symplonies sung by inferual eherü- 
bims in the nebulous domes of celestial pande 
monitm. "he light that she creates is but visible 
darkness which tantalizes (he eye, and never 
quenches it« thirst [or vision, Fler breath makes 
and unmukes at pleasure universal laws and 
pestuletes, gives to decadence the brightness of 
progress, and to victories and trinmphs: the 
realliy of melancholy defeats. Atv hor common 
the past sinks out of right, and the present 
rashly rushes into the future, and is presently 
drowned in the abyss of eternity, to emerge no 
more. 

The will to command and the power to. 
command reside in the group, as well as in the 
individual, personalily, In the midte ages the 
personality of the Church was the most 
important group-personslity in Europe. It 
had the will to command and it acquired the 
power to command chielly by. the power of the 
will to command, Both the will and the power 
in this revered personality has now declined 
almost to the zero point. The history of 
Europe from the eleventh century onward) 
until the advent of the modern age its the 
history of the will and the power of the Church 
to command, The crusades, the inquisitions, 
the bulls and edicts, the Church taxes, the 
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persectition of heresy and of stience are ihe 
events which gave expression to the Church- 
personality's will and power to command. At 
present the personality of labour having shaken 
of its tmeonditional will to obey, seems to be 
the most prominent group-personality in the 
rivilized world. In India the will to command 
wis: reserved for the custe-personality of the 
Brahmiti supported by that of the Eshattriya 
Here also by the pressure of circumstances boih 
these personalities are climbing down the 
Indder of command. 

‘he great war brotight to the fore-front 4 
number of individial-persimalities whosc names 
will remain in history to the cml of the present 
civilization. Among these Kaiser Wilhehn u. 
and Hindenburg, Foch and Clemenceau, "Lord 
Kitchener ami Lloyd George, Lenin and 
Trotzky with President Wilson were the most 
prominent, In the Kaiser and in the President 
the will te command appears to have been dis- 
proportiomite to the power of command, This 
disproportion caused their fnilure and defeat 
Lord Kitchener did not survive long enough to 
show how he bore the proportion between the 
will and the power to conunand. The slr 
ordination of the British army to the French 
command took definite shape after his death, 
and it iá difficult to suy what course British an.l 
French consultation wotlld have taken in regar 


to the command had Lord Kitehener been alive 


at the time. ‘The worst part of the business 
lies in the fact that the arrangement did mot 
merely employ the superiority of General Foch 
over General Haig, but penetrated the domain 
of the national personalities concerned. It 
exposed to the view of the world the difference 
between the will und power to command as 
possessed by France aud England. England 
Has shared ihe-tangible Iruits of the victory, bit 
fier moral foss-has been immense, TE is dificult 
to say whether she las gained or lest more by 
the transaction. At the present moment the bare 
fnct that the arrangement led to the defeat oi 
the central powers clouds public opinion. The 
subsequent course of history shows that France 
hes gaitied an advantage over Enland which 
will develop steadily with the lapse of time. 
The world is already feeling that the will and 
the power to command is the strongest in France 
among all the nationa! personalities. Most 
people now believe that Clemencean held the 
destiny of Europe and of the world in his hands 
while President Wilson merely presided as a 


and Wilson are now all but forgotten. 
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figure head in the Hall of Mirrors, Clemenceat 


prestige of the French nation: still. regulates all. 


international relations, and promises to regulate 


them with increasing will and power to 


command in the future as far as that can be 


awn. ‘To lose prestige is to lose the will to 
command. ‘The weakness of the will to 
command led to the surrendet of her prestige 
by the British Cabinet. The lost of prestige is 
a real loss to a nation end not a pure psychologi- 
cal abstraction, | 

T have indicated how America, kaving fallen 
under the spell of Western, civilization with its 
mised tectar ai constructive  estructian, 
became metumorphosed, im the course of three 
short centuries, in colour aul character, ethnical 
and moral, and climbed by cosmic leaps and 
bounds. from the hunting base of the cone af 
civilization to its apex of science amd industrial 
jst, passing with the speed oi lightning through 
the several stages: of progress On Which 
anthropologists and historians delight to dwell | 
with amplifications and iluminating Hlustra- 
‘ios, Washington Irving wis = struck by an 
infinitesimal fragment of this progress that: 
he found it instructive as well as interesting for 
mankind to create out of his fertile imagination 
a character, whom he baptised with the mine 
of Rip Van Winkle, and who after cnjoying n 
short siesta of ecighteem years i the jungle: 
awoke to find America transfigured from the 
monotonous tranquilite of village life to the. 
tumult of democratic hürry and buste, It 
«ems unintelligible to me why Irving instead 
of contenting himself with this fragment did 
not think of writing a similar, but much 
grander atul more marvellous, story of the whole 
metamorphosis effected. by western. civilization 
in three hundred years, which neither the -oamie 
process of natural selection nor the ordinary 
ethical process of Huxley could have achieved 
in fess thon thirty thousand years. Perhaps 
Mr. Irving's accidental immginition was not 
vigorous enough to conjure up a trance of three. 
hundred years. Perhaps — Hke — Professor 
Sidgwick's, his historical will (the will to recall 
(he shameful and defeated past) recoiled fram 
the tusk of dilating on the details of ferocity 
and treachery by which his venerable national 
forbears hnil accumulated the legacy which he 
was complicently enjoying with his neighbours. 
Sidgwick loathed these details with the loathing 
of a trug Christian when be remarked that these 
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details formed a "painful chapter in history," 
and that the sooner they were forgotten the 
better. Civilization, all over the world, is a 
delightiul lezacy bequeathed by brutish savagery 
end criminality. It is vested right built upon 
timeberred and lapsed natural right, But who 
ever before heard of not merely natural rights 
but the claimants themselves: wiped out in so 
short a time as three centuries? "The blood of 
ihe Czardom of Russia has been recently. wiped 
out. But family is 3 meré speck in the firm- 
ament of-a nation. Absolutely and relatively 
speaking the civilization of Amerien is the most 
wenderfnul historical] phenomenon as yet known 
fo Thati—ss wonderin) in its power of destruction 
ms for its cupucity for construction. Nature 
has destroyed old races; and created new ones 
in their place, br what is now known 1s natural 
selection er natural rejection, but compare her 
Progress with that of Western civilization in 
America 

Buddhism spread over hal of Asia in a 
thotsund years. Christianity spread over the 
small continent of Europe in a similiar period. 
islam spread. over half of Asia: and Africa with 
à part of. Entope in a few hundred years: Can 
the rapidity of expansion and the depth. of 
intensification of thes: spiritual forces compare 
with the «expansion and intensification of 
‘Western civilization? ‘The latter has expanded 
over tie entire globe i3 the course of three short 
centuries, It has also sunk into the hearts af 
the people among whom it has spread mort 
decply than did the principles of those religions, 
The ethical commandments of Western civiliza- 
tian are more easily learnt and more cheerfully 
Tesptcted and obeved than those of the latter. 
They are fragments of naturalism hlled into the 
Ivagmatic steel frame of that civilization. Self 
love and hate fer neighbour have been 
systemutised and orgunized into a science. 
These fragments of naturalism are non-purposive 
and non-moral at home. They have become 
civilized into purposive, moral principles of 
conduct in their niw setting, ‘That is the 
distinction between pragmatism and naturalism. 
Naturalism knows no virtue or vice, reward or 
punishment, pleasure or pain. Tt works un- 
foresees consequence and looks for reward or 
punishment, | Its reward is personal or national 
or racial, but mainly personal. Western civiliza- 
tion does the same with perhaps greater intellec- 
tualitv, longer and wider vision, and a higher 
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outlook. Tt appraises conduct on the payment 
by result system. Judged by this test western 
civilization has-been stupendously successful. 
Judged by more ancient tests it hes been 
monstrously self-expressive. Human: foresight 
—How far can it-go? "Who can say what lies 
beyond its limited perspective—behind the 
everlasting screen? Indian philosophy rejects 
everything which. is not permanent as unreal. 
It has rejected the material world, and all the 
happiness that it bestows, It seeks permanent 
happiness. Western civilization clamours for 
happiness -intelligihle to the ordinary mind. 
Its idealism does mot trariseend the limits af 
practicability, It is lower in conception, and 
therefore more easily realizable. | 


The Regulative Principle in Social Organisation, 


Tt is more. than probable that in the 
beginning of the organization of society all 
men had the will to command, and none, the 
will to obey, and that those. who eventually 
established the regulative system of commuanil 
and obedience experienced great difficulty dmn 
converting the will-to-command to the will-to- 
ohey in their neighbours, while they themselves 
cnormettsly developed the sume. Perhaps ages 
passed in the process of conversion, and great 
disorder and blood-shed characterised it. Tt is 
marvellotts that o small minority had to conquer 
a large majority, It is probable that th» 
minority was not so small in the beginni ig nor 
the majority so large as now: It is even 
probable that the two sides were represented 
by equal numbers. But there is no theory 
which supports the idea that the majority 
comunanded while the minority obeyed at 
any period of the process. The general 
tendency of progress is towards a dimimition 
in the number of those who command - aud 
an increase in the number of these who 
obey, This tendency shows accelerative fore. 
down to this day, though in recent times 
great cHort has been made to arrest it. The 
will-to-command still shows a tendency towards 
concentration, while the will-te-ohey is expanil- 
ing in volume | 

The developing pressure of population in thg 
curly ages imposed upon the natural insularity 
of man the unexpected burden of catastrophic 
Kregariümism, and its concomitant chaos, To 
reduce this chaos to order was a problem of 
great difficulty, when everybody was willing to 
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commam! aul none willing to oley, for social 
order- means, primarily, tie divisions ot society 
into two parts, the ome i i 
other obeying. We niay Bima some idea of the 
magnitude of tie difficulties of our venerable 
forbcars when we consider the imbecility of the 
rulers of men in the present age to keep iaw 
and order when the density of population 
incresses even by one per cent, At the present 
moment in India the Government finds. great 
dilieulty in keeping order, that is, in enforcing 
net n Eten uméng these who are required by the 
social order to obey. Ordinary crime is increas- 
ing and revolutionary crime is also showing its 
hem] now and again. Revolutionary disorder 
meins nothing but tht the proportion 
between the commanding minority and the. obey- 
ing majority ins been disturbed. How has this 
proportion heen disturbed? Some say it hus 
been disturbed by the diffusion of education. 
Some say it has been disturbed by over-popula- 
tion: and increasing opportunities for the play 
of pregarianism. There are others who maintain 
that the total quantity of subsistence is cither 
decreasing; or ig nol increasing in the sante ratio 
as Population. There are others. still who hold 
that tlie disorder is due to unjust distribution of 
the annually recurring wealth of the country. 
There are im last place men “ho hold that 
foreign exploitation, manifesting itself in 
various crooked wars, is taking away an 
intreasing quantity of this recurring wealth. 
Probably all (he causes ore at work, though the 
ruere sometimes pretend to think that the whole 
phenomenon of disorder is due to sheer cussed- 
ness, specially energising itself in a few selected 
devil's workshops: They run after this 
imaginary devil, amt find the disorder incress- 
ing. I would advise them to chase the "Dismal 
Devil’ who hes a real existence, instead of 
wasting their energy opon the pursuit of this 
plinntom of a deyil. 

Our ancient forefathers possessed no science, 
economic or political, no steam engine or 
control ever electricity, no gun power or 
dynamite, no gun or pistol, not even a sword 





or a sharp ettting knife or boomerang to help 


them im bringing order out of disorder. "Tliev 
had to den] not with interrupted order, but 
with primeval disorder, the disorder not by God 
hut. by the Dismal Devil. They had mo 
experience to help them: Besides they had as 
yet ne settled habit of lying or of coteesling 
the truth, no art of deception, no tat-trap of 


fish-bait, no hypocrisy or diplomacy, and only. 
a little cunning to Help them in- the i F- 





task. They depended in the frst plece upon 


bare 


amis, upon the power of  mniscles 
opportunely used. They developed these arta 
after entering upon their work. No wonder 
they took an tinconscionably long time to create 
order out of disorder. No wonder they shed 
much blood in the process: They did not even 
know what order meant or how. it could be 
achieved. They only felt a soct of restlessness 
in their Heart, and an unspeakable disgust af 
the existing state, and a vague craving fot a- 
better state. “They wenled peace as the end of 
their ciforts, and resorted to war as the means 
of attüning it. Wor never ceased, either im 
actu of in posse, but some sort of peace 
evolved out it. They wanted compléte peace, 
but that never came. It has not come as yet. 
Nay, in the twentieth century it has definitely” 
taken a contrary course, and war in the 
heart is more rampant than peace. out of it— 
war not merely between nations, but between 
social] groups. and, between individuals. Man 
secims to be visibly approuching towards. the 
ancient war of ote against all—the state: of 
things which our ancient. grand-sires created in 
their desire for peace. I say they created it, 
because their grandparents lived in the peace of 
isolation, not yet impinged upon: by over- 
population, not vet suffering from the glare of 
the '"Dismal Devil.' 'Ihe Dismal Devil increased. 
the density of population beyond the point at 
which cach person could Hive by himssH or her- 
sci. He bronght-men into mutual contuct, anil 
left them to decide for themselves whether they 
shouhl live in war or in peace. Each of them 
decided that they shonld live In. friendship and: 
peace by mutual help if necessary. Butin what. 
wily wus one person to help another, when both 
had the instinct and will to command, nud not. 
the instinct or will to obey. How was one 
person to approach another for help? —by 
supplication of by communi? Each commaml- 
eil his neighbours and was met bw resentment 
from them. Each of them suffered from whut 
may be called megalomania. The melee that 
ensued tasted for ages, and ot length ended aim 
partial peace by the many learning to olier. the 
few, Those whose love of life exceeded their 
love of liberty. adopted the will to obey when 
temporarily disabled im the fight. ‘The victor 
touk iulvanitage df this defeat, and showed him 
kiminess in exchange for — submissiveness, 
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Temporary weakness led to permanent weakness. 
The victor commanded and the vanquished 
obeyed, "Thus-the will to-obey became increas- 
mgiv diffused wil a smati minority began to 
command) a large: ew: 

The inequality of position and of liberty 
gradually deepened till those who obeyed 
became slaves, anil those who commande 
became masters. "The association of mesters 
organised Goverment for their own benefit, 
mate Inws for the seme purpose and increasing- 
ly made it diffictilt for the obeying majority to 
revolt aguinst the order thus establishal, The 
root of «disorder, though seotehed, was not 
destroved, however. | | 

The iuenalitv of social position did not 
direetly lead to inequality of wealth or 
gratification for the cravings, These cravings 
consisted in the beginning of the desire for food 
and for satisíaction of the sex-instinct. The 
complications introduced by the aesthetic 
cravitgs had not yet arisen, and there was 5s 
vet no distinction between fine fom) and coarse 
fend. Perhaps aesthetic cravings first showed 
themselves in the. gratification of the: sex- 
instinct, and a kind of priniitive eugenics, based 


more mpou good health than upom beauty, 
gradually brought about — differentiations, 


pleasing or painful to the senses, chiefly to the 
sense of vision. In the sime way ans fool 
iücreased in variety amd differentiated in taste 
inequality of weultl began to develop itself. 

In course of ‘time this Inequality of wealth 


deepened the Tove of wealth, which gradually 


werkened the love of power, and the will to 
command, leading to industriaslism nnd its evils. 
Western. civilization has the unique merit of 
Aacitoning im parallel Jines the love of wealth 
and the love of power, But so great is the 
chart of wealth that with further progress, 
the lowe of wealth leaves the love of power 
behind, amd introdüces a new epoch, injurions 
to society. 

‘The will to command involved greater risks 
tian (ie will to obey. At the same time it had 
a greiter fascination. It is dificult to say 
whether men have fost more by ihe undue 
development of the will to command than by 
that of the will to obey, or what amounts 10 
the same thing in on indirect way, whether the 
will to command has cost. mankind, physically 
and morally, more than the will to obey: It 
seems certain that different parts of ‘humanity 
in different paris of the world have paid 





different prices for obtaining the advantages of 
the bifurcation and subsequent development of 
the two wills. This price, it seems tọ me, was 
the highest in the Western countries where. 
now exists that type of social discipline which. 
represents the monil aspect of Western civiliza- 
tiom. It follows that while greater dithenlty 
and delay has heen experienced in reducing the 
stubborn masses (o obedience, the actual result 
in the long run in the shape of social coopera- 
tion has been more satisfactory Tht masses 
im the West have a higher discipline and & 
greater reverence for those im command than in) 
the East, where the initial obedience was more 
easily secured, The life of command has Tad 
4 comparatively easy time of it in the East, anl 
when the West came in aggressive contact with 
the East, the latter accepted the position of 
obedience more readily than her sister had 
anticipated. More than half the population of 
the world living in the Esst hnve subnitted 
themselves to the position of obedience to te 
exploited by the commanding West. The West 
is recovering with compound interest the high 
cost of securing the harmonious development of 
the two "Wills at home. In hor contact witht 
India, particularly, the will to command has: 
found the easiest scope over an imitiense area 
and population. The machinery of command 
and obedience, mntil lately, worked so smoothiy 
that ne itibrication was thought necessary, But 
an unlubricate! machine has the defect of 
vetting slack by continued friction—a defect 
which aubsequent lubrication can seldom 
remedy, "Phat is the melancholy position in 
which the administration of India finds itself 
lo-day after a smooth working for a hundred 
and fifty years. 

That in the West ‘the [nitial prehistoric 
struggle for social order was of a strenuous 
character will be-evident from the way in which 
the occasional upheavals of the spirit of dis: 
obedience and revolt against the orthodox 
order, were dealt with in the middle ages long 
after that order had passed its incipient stage. 
It will appear from the ruthless, reckless, 
remorseless manner itt which Wycliff-ism, 
Hitssitism, heresy and dissent, and the 
eniergence of science out of the darkness of 
catholicism were met by those who held the 
position of command in that order. "The cost 
of maintaining or restoring order ín those 
penumbric centuries has been subsequent 
more than recouped by the West in her dealings 
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with the East. Initial difficulties lead to subsc- 


quent facilities: The power to command on the 
one ham! and the will to obey on the other 
have developed to an enormous extent in the 
social discipline of the West, with the result 
that both artificia] co-operation. amd. natural 
competition have higher vitality there than in 
the. East, Here lies the secret how Eastern 
civilization having developed much carher thon 
her Western sister has long been showing signs 
of senility, while the latter is in full prime 
enjoying the sweets: of civilvathon inspite of 
cHervescing chances of violent death by the 
vilects of oxcessive blood pressure and elevated 
nerves. Ter contact with her old sister (still 
mainly jubilant over the memories of her past 
beauty. and glory), who now, like zn oli 
widow, complacently cooks her food, makes her 
tea, washes and irons her clothes and prepares 
her toilette, is slowly instilling into her youth- 
fully majestic heart — softness, touchiness, 
haggishness, priggishness, pusillanimity atil 
diabolical suspicion, that is, old womanishtecss, 
in short, lins given an ephemeral effulgence, 
foreboding evil in the not very remote future. 
Tt is marvellous that in spite of the melancholy 
experiences of oriental ‘civilizations men ot 
culture living in porasitic comfort, case and 
repose, both in the East and the West, regard 
the slowly diminishing ruthlessness and brutisii- 
sess üf Western civilization as an indication of 
advance towards a higher pime tn which 
humanity will realize the brotherhood of man. 
‘he trth-seems to He in the direction of the 
conclusion that Western civilization, unless she 
dies a sudden nnd premature death in thunder, 
e&rlh-quake or wolcanic eruption, has the sane 
prospects before her that her Eastern sister is 
now experiencing. She will drag a lenirthening 
longevity, lived upon the memory of the glories 
of the past, blind and feeble, unable to walk 
without a. stick, hearing the burden of life for 
the hare satisfaction, that she is not dead, 
though storm and thunder have passed over her 
dilspidated existence many times and over 


centuries, and proudly mdmonishing mankind 


io be prepared for ancestorship, the true panacea 
ior social degeneration, and teaching that in the 
order of human progress the golden agt precedes 
the age of iron, and that, in the order of art, 
wrought iron is obtained from steel, cast iron, 
wrought iron, and pig iron Irem cast iron, 
and that rust does not destroy but protect, by 
covering the true metal within. Western 





orientation, but, unless she makes up her minl 
to maintain, and if possible, to invigorate her. 
atctstomed remorselessness in maintaining ine 
proportion and order in regard to the will te 
command and the will to obey jn her domestic 
concerns, she may ascend or descend, but shë 
will lose her distinctive character. | 

Tt will not be irrelevant to remark here that 
the world's civilization will not die ‘with 
Western civilization, whether the latter expires 
by sudden violence or by foreign  peison 
injected by contact with Esstern civilization, 
by external vandalism or by mtermai barbarism, 
fot inspite of all exploitive crneltics in the past, 
exhibited in wholesale extirpations of ensiaye- 
ments, fresh blood still exists tn the world, in 
Central Asia, for instance, for fresh) develop 
tment of civilization in the future, however long 
the umbral interregnum may lust *I say this 
because no people in the world hive so far 
enjoved civilization twice over. 1 am some 
times tempted to say that no people suffer more 
than once in them lives from civilization, whici, 
if it comes a second time, ‘never shows. the 
vigour and virulence of the first attack. The 
inoculation of civilization registers itself m the 
nervous system in the shape af an amalgamated 
mass af miillifarions poisoriots ideas, which by 
their incompatibility and mmniusl| antagonism 
bring on itttellectual imsmity und muscular 
paralysis of an incurable type. Even where 
recovery is possible rejuvenation never follows: 
convalescence. The old civilizel brain is à 
delapidateil hotse, acsthetiealle furnished but 
over-tun ty rots amt  liznrds, Mis nnd 
Mosjuitees, white ants and red ants, living 
pon decomposing sloughs of festering rational- 
ism running in chnnnels of multitudinous direc- 
tions. It is a ramshackle stricture, whose 
erect taliness gives a deceptive idea of the 
strength of the cement that keeps it standing 
still. A eivilization whose ethics are fonnded 
upon sightless fiith and shortsighted rational- 
ism, characterised by a mixture of naturalism 
und superraturzdism, of tumantsm and idealism, 
af ahsolutism anil relativism, of Buddhism amd 
Darwinism, óf loving Christianity nnd erusading 
catholicism, of forgiveness and  retatiatory 
vindictiveness, of world-affirmation anid world- 
negation., of pessimism and optimism, of 
defensive war and peaceful penetration, of 
truthfulness and conceultuent of facts, of 
sincerity and diplomacy, of alliances and 
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balances, of free-trade and heavy revenue-tariffs, 
of poperial preference and fair trade; of the 
principles of the learne of nations amd inter- 
national suspicious, of capitalism ond commun- 
ism, Of fenmle emancipation and wedded -sub- 
ordination, i4 doomed. "The orient amd the 
occident can never be good friends, Their 
embrace is bad for both, directly for the first 
umi] remotely för the second. 





Somo Foundational Facts of the Ethics of 
Western Civilisation. 


"o retiro to the question of self-love and 
hate for neighbour. Tn ihe frat place ilistinc- 
tion mist be made between the. higher-aclf. and 
US Jower-lf. The higher-self in man is God. 
Uddalika | Aruni said, “Thot ‘art that’’. 
Krishna said, "IT am- he Christ said “I and 
my father are one”. The Book of Genesis 
says, "God made man in ‘his own image." 
Tt was the devil that gave him a drastic 
orientation, “he same book also says that 
man was made out of the dust. The- dust- 
self is the lower-self, and the image of Cod the. 
higher-sell. Love of the higher-self is the love 
of the Parameatma residing in the Jivalma, and 
is tantamount to the love of God. No adverse 
criticism of this self-love is admissible im a 
society which tas m religion, which believes in 
a Goll us the support of. the world of life, L 
shall speak of love for the self of practical life, 
that ts of sclf-love as understood by the common 
people. This love is universal. The higher- 
self may lave a distinct tife- -or merely n life 
which. represents a sublimated continuation of 
the Jower-self or practical life. It is this love 
of self that gives value to life. All other love 
is made in imitation of this supreme love. 
When the Gospel saya, “Love thy neighbotr as 
thyself," it recognizes the supreme nature of 
slfélove. Jvove for others should try io 
imitate it—be a truie copy of it, if. possible—in 
character aid intensity, Self-love is this. the 
jdeil dove. It i$ supreme also because it i5 
instinctive, the only otlier instinctive love being 
the love of the mother for the child, All other 
love 1& reasonedl,; and therefore rickety, 

Is self-love cqually strong in all men, 
in all climes, in all civilizations? If it ts 
met, how does the difference arise? In the 
first place instincts are mot equally strong all 
‘over. the world, LL love as ati "scit Varies 
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atmosphere, comprising customs and traditions. 
Instinctive self-ove and reasoned self.love have 


coalesced in the West, and have gathered 
strength with age. Seli-love means love of 
lite—where love of life is strong. sell-love must 
be strong also. The love of life is stronger i 
the West than in the East, Selftove follows 


this difference like a corollary. Self-love varies. 


with the intensity of the struggle for existence, 


This struggle is more strenuous in the West 


than in the Fast. 
beginning aml is 


Tt has been so from the 
graduale  dnereasing dm 


intensity. Benjamin Kidd tells us that the 


struggle for existence is kept in Western soclety 
at high water. mark deliberately to facilitate 
social progress. 
mind that it is so kept up among the working 


majority for the benefit of the paresttic minority, | 
who constitute real society—the brain of it as 
the brawn, Among social 
philosophers, though his conclusions muy be 


eimtrasted with 


umicceptable, Benjamin Kidd holds a high place 


for chivalrous regard for truth. Life is 
maintained in the West in a sea of perilous 
precariousness, The love of life Inereases a 
intensity with the difficulty of maintaining i 
and the wncertainties which accompany it. 


With the love of life scelf-lovc dévelops, and 
with self-love develops the love of Hie as n 
whole, bv the magic tonci of reason which 
prompts man to keep his neighbours alive <o 
that he muy the better evade thé Curse-of Adm. 
Love. nf neighbour, so far as it exists, is m 
necessary condition of successful self-love, ang 
is cherished as such. 

Hate for neighbour is instinctive, 
neighbour is à. rcasoned impulse, Hate for 
neighbour varies as love for self, ea far as it is 
instinctive. 
stumds upon a different ground, Instinctive 
hate is in dircet opposition to instinctive love. 
But reasoned hate is not thite related to reasoned 
love. 


to infer from any partieular conduct whether jt 


is prompted by bate or love, or whether neither 


of the sentiments has any play in the heart. 


Indeed conduct. is gradually divorcing itat 


from the heart. Collective benaicence: mas 
bave ne connection with the condition of the 
heart of the donor, or may be Prompted by 


self-love manifesting itself as a creative. force. 


Of course the idea lurks in Iris: 


Love for 


Reasoned love or hate for neighbour 


They are confused. Anl ít is diffient 





whch bongs podal honour and governmental 
patronage, or may be motivated by high 
spiritual altrüism or actiited by both the 
sentiments. Bur in mo cose cun a clear associi- 
tint be established between the quantity of 
heneficence and the strength of the spirit ar 
motive force, egoistic or altruistic or both. A 
rich iban gives a dónstion of fifty thousanil 
rupes for a Charitable institution. He may dò 
eo ott of sheer indifference, Loving more money 
thatt he cui dispose of, or out of love or charity 
for the poor and helpless, or out of a demre for 
à new-ycar or birth<lay title, or for a higher 
title; if he is alrendy in possession of one. 
Whon British: i 'apitalists invest money m thy 
jute. trude, they benefit the cultivators. of 
Bengal. How is this beneficence to be account- 
ed for? It is probable that in thus ‘investing 
their money they ore cither unüware of the 
existence of the cultivators or don’t think of 
their goal and evil at all. The investment is 
made for profit and’ for profit alone. The 
benefit of the ¢ultivetor arises as à waste product 
of the investment. The directors and managing 
iments do their best to minimise this waste 
product, and the investors express their 
gratitude to them at the annual general meeting 
at which dividend is declared. I have never 
heard of any resolution passed or even proposed 
at such a meeting condemning the directors for 
increasing the. dividend at (he expense of the 
cultivators. On the contrary no stone ts left 
unturmed to deceive them and thereby inducing 
them do increase the acreage of cultivation 
hited all the moral evils of monopoly are 
nssocinted with the jute tratle, whose cotrse of 
procedure reminds one of the wisdom of the 
Ciotka who hal ane God, (Hermes) prsiding 
over both trade and theft, One marvels ot the 
impudence of Scottish merchants who profess 
io carry oy the trade in the interests of tho 
cultivator of Tlengal. "Tlieft, by. its subtlcty, is 
becoming the “national profession’ of the 
civilized races. Tf the Greeks hund the experi- 
once nnd wisdom of the preseitt-age they might 
have broaght all the precious pritciples of love, 
snggested, if not directly prompted, by the 
Dismal Science, as well us oll the moralities 
mentioned in Chipter XVI of ilie Indian Peel 
Code nnder the administrative xuzerainty of a 
single Gad.. Wetere civilization Has the 
unie reputation of evolving virtues out of 
vices, magnificence ott of meanness, spiendons 
out of darkness, Tove out of hate, reverence out 
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of contempt, truth out of lie, and a God for 
worship out of the cternal asphyxiating abyss: 


Lancashire, it is reported, is now engaged: 
making experiments for the production. of 
cheap and durable cloths out of Indian cotton 
te bring economic relief to the poor peasants of 
this continent, alter vainly trying to increase 
the cotton excise duty with the object of 
relieving the Indian market of the coarse cloths, 
unworthy Of civilized life, manufactured in 
Indian mills. "The power to manufacture love 
out of hate, und truth out of He, marks the 
moral progress of Western civilization morc 
conspicuously than. the power to manufacture 
good cloth out of bad cotton, or fine cutlery 
out of pig iron. The corrupting influence of 
Western civilization npon hithian morals is.mote 
potent thay its refining influexce npon human 
manners, Morals and manners hive now been 
almost completely divided and packed as 
lurgure im separate trunks for convenience in 
the voyage of life. Whether we look at external 
objects or into the inward nature of mun, we 
find intellectualitv regulating thi affairs of the 
world without consulting the higher moral 
nature of man. Herbert Spencer in his olii 
age, after a vigorous intellectual life passe 
mainly im showing that morality was, after all, 
in its origin and’ development, an intellectual 
process consisting in anu analysis of the conse- 
quences of conduct, changed his horizon of 
vision and regretted the growing “identification 
of mind with intelligence," “The emotions,’ n 
said be, “are the masters, the intellect is the 
eervunt," (Page 27, Facts and Comments). He 
would have been more necurate if he hul tait 
dite emphasis àn the lower emotions as the true. 
masters in Western civilization. The ilenti- 
fication of mind with. intelligence in the eve of. 
the average man of. the West is due to the 
growing feebleness of the higher emotions, and 
the maturat unwillingness of man to admit the 
growing strength of the lower emotions. 'Th 
higher emotions ote suffering from dronght and 
emaciation, awhile the lower emotions are 
minsterfnlly controlling the intellect, which, 
astinmed of admitting its subordination to ‘such 
ighoble masters protends to. convince: ftu world 
that it has dethroned all the emotions, high and 
low, and is rüling thé world by its own authority 
üs the dictator of the microcosm. — Teulonsy, 
hate amd suspicion arc the principal emotions in 
the Western heart.: Egoism, individual, national: 











and communal, is the suzerain power that guide 
wll other cmotipris and enjoys the fruits of 
thelr uctivities, almost unseen. National and 
o egoism masquerailes us altruism, 

4 ib group-life represented nothing but the 
sparen ol the lives of the individuals compos- 
ing it, amd were not sn organism by. itself, 
which "though living in abstract thotrt has a 
powerful emotional and volitional mdividuality 
"The nutonalist, im the blazing uniform of the 
patriot, thinks- that all that he does, be does 
out of love far his co-citizens, who are his true 
neighbours in the vocabulary of the dcealogue. 
He thittks in short that by competing with 
! foreigners i in conmercee or in fighting them ut tlie 
front he demonstrates that he is a true Christin 
Who Joves kis neighbours as himself. Ever the 
funk blatant communalist who fights for the 
triterests of his caste to the détriment of national] 
causes thinks or pretends to think in the same 
fashion. Both the nationalist. and the comm- 
nalist by  labitunly practising intellectual 
dissimuistion come at lengih to deceive then 
selves und to believe im their Wearts that they 
are teal altrnists; and when they pay subscrip- 
tions ta the common funds of the organized 
group in the shape of taxes or Jevies, or shed 
their blood as soldicrs in the field of Flanders, 
they think, or persiade themselves, that they 
are taking self-sacrifice out of the depths of 
thelr altruistic hearts in which self and 
neighbour find no discrimination, Even 
conscript soldiers forced into the Held inspite 
of conscientions objections or unpatriotic re- 
pugnance To war receive honours, nationally and 
more rationally reserved for youthiul volimteers, 
who on teading a newspaper ene morning cast 
away their books, and rushed to the war office 
for curolment, and never again got the 
opportunity of greeting their mothers at homo. 
The altruistic seli-snerifice of the conseript 
soldier publicly honoured by his countrymen 
i4 » marvellons illustration. of blasphemunsIsy 
trüvestied reverenéc for the tenth commandment 
of which every human being with an unbefogeed 

Selconsciolianess lins réason to he ashamed 
The ethics of Western civilization, corrupted be 
the selfishness of the national-self and the 
commimnal-self, has, with greater cleverness than 
ony other civilization, ancient or moilern, 
ennobled and adorned barbarie and brotish 
Ugom with cossens and titles stolen from 
the wardrobe ani eraldic archives of altruism. 
Nitural ilnsions aré invigorated by artificial 
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ones to make this civilization shine with 
dueling, binding splendour, 

What were the emotions that ruled. the 
heart of the British lad who withilrew from the 
college aml enrolled himself in the barrack at 
Lord Kitchener's command? Nobody ein 
believe that the trtellect by itself furnished the 
impulse that goaded him out of his customary 
surroundings. Were the emotions ofl of the 
higher order or of the lower or belonged to-n 
mixed group? We want m correct psycho- 
analysis of the lad's heart at the moment he 
formed | the. determination te mosh into the 
recriting sergeant's arms. "The intellect, I ami 
inclined to think, was paralysed, and. mot, us 
Herbert Spencer thinks, merely enslaved. The 
thought-element of his mind was overwbelmed 
He did not himself know what emotions actually 
worked in his mind at the moment., His hooks, 
particularly the poems, epic and Tyrie “alike, 
his neighbour in the press, pulpit und platform, 
had told him that patriotism wns the noblest of 
virtues, and that patriotism invited him to run 
to the front, It was the imitative emotion, 
reinforemg the. hate for neighbour, that caused 
him to forget his mother and little sisters, hia: 
love of Christ and reverence for hia teachings. 
his duty towards himself, his God and his 
neighbour, and to run madly for tlie purpose 
of violating the sixth commandment on ag lane: 
a sale ss possible, Does this emotion belong 
tò the higher order or the lower? ‘The emotion 
has all the characteristics of an instinct, and is: 
almost wholly untouched by  rédson. Once 
enrolled the suddenly maddened enthusiast had 
no alternative but to get drilled for murdering: 
neighbours and to lear the tricks of self- 
preservation in the dust and smoke of battle. 
Even here, he had lost his individuality, his 
freedom of will, his soul; He hd turned him- 
self into a machine. To think or to act for him- 
self was vicious—an offence liable to court- 
martial. 

All civilizations have brought +. soliticrs, 
made wars aml openly shewn their disrespect. 
for the second. commandment, The distinctive 
trait of Western civilization liés in the fact that 
it has made a: science of the whüle brsincss, and 








lias, ns by mapie, obliterated the dis inction. 
between disrespect and reverence, b 

love and hate, aaen truth sind lie, and 
now threatens to destroy the distinction 





hetween high pod low, between good amd di: 
between noble and mean, between humanity 


between selfishness and self-sacrifice, I have 
spoken of self-love ns the pivot round which 
the Ethics of Westeni civilization gyrate 
amd mmkes conduct fruitful. In practical lif: 
all ower ilie world self love plays an Important 
part. Rove ior others increases with advance 
towards the ideal life. The ideal life of ths 
West would have been almost identical with the 
ileal life of the East if the influence of 
Christianity were ss great as it is sometimes 
supposed to be, and if Christianity instead of 
declining with the centuries had maintained 
n Steady growth. But as already indicated 
Christianity was never more than a veneer on 
the primitive character of the. Western people, 
aid hüs for several] centuries been definitely 1os- 
ing the substance by the onslaught of Greek 
Humanism, modern naturalism and Jacobin 
pragmatism, so that the ideal life of Christianity, 
far from being approximated to in practice, is 
being increasingly discarded in theory, and as 
practice follows theory, Hke illustration follow- 
ing définition, the future of Christianity is 
becoming hopelessly melancholy. Lord Balfour 
im the nineteenth century regretted that self 
lowe Wid sot show ideal vigour in thë wost iti 
thist century nnd was suffering from an tmdesir- 
able relaxation. (Foundalions of Belfef). He 
gave this opinion in commenting on the ethics 
of naturalism, But his study of the current 
of. ethical tendencies seama to have been 
lamentably erron¢ons. That current has been 
developiug during tle last half a century with 
astotunling results. ‘The great war is one of 
dhese results — Diabolical suspicion which keeps 
Europe im constant dread of war and anarchy 
is the pavchological offspring of intensive self- 
love, the pivotal principle of the ethics of 
western civilisation; 

Self-love is invertibra!e and jejune without 
the support of hate for neighhbotr, which 
constitutes its brain, brawn, bone and blood, in 
this world of limited wrath end unlimited crav- 
ium, ruled by the fascinating tyrunny of the 
Dismal. Devil. Personal self-love purged of 
hate for neighbour is as prepasterons as patriot 
ism without international pugnacity, or religious 
fanaticiam without contempt for other creeds, 
ot cómmunas] enthusiasm without gloomy 
obline glances at rival  commumities. The 
natiotinicectf. the communal-self and the credal- 
self ate All created in the image of the personal- 
self. Tuternational jealousies, communal con- 
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licis and credal rivalries are dinitalions in mi 
expanded fori of personal hatred for neighbour. 
Hate for neighbour may be aggressive or 
passive, explicit or implicit, and may tead either 
to competition or to co-operation, or to both. im 
succession, Fight with a neighbour muy lead 
to etisiaverment of the latter with the happy 
result of co-operation, the foundation of civili- 
zation, Co-operation is always traceable tò 
competition and conflict; and competition amd 
conflict are traceable to hate for neighbour 

The foundation of civilization this lies in “Tate 
for neighbour. "This Hate for neighbour 6 
both. creative uni destructive in regard to civili- 
zation. In the early stages It is creative, and 
in: the advanced age of civilization it ts des- 

tructive. As we all live in the latter age we 

forget the primordial creative influence of Hate- 

Western civilization itas the «nique trait of 
being supported as well as created by Hate. 

Co-operation conceived in pure love, that is, 
love completely dissociated from hate is a Tare 
commodity limited to sexual and domestic 
relations, and generally ephemeral ino duration. 
Love ceases to be pure love when co-operation 
is anticipated. It is thenceforward maintained 
by selfove, which, as already said, is tarren 
and imbecile without the hacking of hale, nat 
necessarily directed to the co-operative correlate, 
hut flowing inm some channel or other, Soita! 
ceoperation, while it is increasing im ardaur 
is decressing im duration as evidenced bw the 
increasing unmber of divorces in the civilized 
west, wiere the institution of marriage, the 
highest amd purest expression of ‘sexual love; 

i< getting increasingly disparaged, and is losing 

tts social value hw its growing barrenncss as 2 

vager to evade the dreadful glare of the Dismal 

Devil, is now engaged in inventing eonstrietive 
weapons for the destniction of society—weapons 
designed to. facilitate and keep alive sexual lover. 
divested of the danger of unmanageable domestic 


over-population. n 
I have said western civilization Is sustained 


by hate. Hate in its turn is not only sustainet 
init developed by Western civilization. Western 
civilization and hate by their mutual helpful- 
pess and co-operation have rendered it passible 
for the Western people to obtain ascendancy 
aver the entire globe. ‘The oceanic discoveries 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
prompted by Hate, the mother of ‘exploitation. 
Columbus was not inspired by the desire of 
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showing his friemiship and: love for the subjects 
of Kublal Khan by direct salutation and friendly 
emibrace. His oblect was to pid to the wealth 
af Europe, and of Spain in particular, by 
exploiting the people and (their natural 
resources. 

His successors; who completed his work, 


were unbiushing exploiters und haters of the 


heathen world, It is wonderful to contemplate 
tlie expansive and developmental impetus which 
Hate received by the glorious geographical dis- 
coveries of tlic childhood of Western civilization. 
This is how Hate has expanded :—John hated 
James. Essex hated Wessex, England hatal 
‘Scotland. Britain hated France. Every country 
in Europe hated all other countries of that 
continent. Columbus showed the way, und 
Europe new hates all other continents of tire 
world. Some of these continents she has made 
het Own, and she would have loved them as 
herself if the by-products of her loving embrace 
did not develop: dreadful poisons which now 
threatens to destroy Western civilization. root 


-and branch External barbarians have been 
extirpated or bound in fetters, hüt internal 


barbarism glares with n dreadful flare, The 
Dismal Deyil scema determined to relieve the 
‘white man of his self-imposed burden—the 
burden: of Western civilization. 

I shell conclude this section by drawing 
attention to what appears to be n paradox in 
the ethics of Western civilization, While this 
civilization is churacterised hy great love of life 
it has very little reverence for life (veneratio 
Vite), Tt feels no compunction destroying 
lite (1) when it is convinced that the purpose for 
whith tife exists remains  unfulfilled — amd 
(2) when it perceives that that purpose laa to 
chance of heing fulfülled Life is‘ risked when 
the fulfilment of its purpose Ixcomces precariotm. 
‘The purpose of life is to live in happiness, that 
is, abundance of comforts added to personal 
freedom. [t recognizes the truth of the pro- 
position that the will-to-live is. universal ; but 
Tt réfiees to recognize the equality aswell az 
the universality of the right to live. Aso rule 
‘the right to live is, in its eye, proportioned to 
the might to live. There is only one exception 
to their rnle of Tight, The first person has the 
best right to live irrespective of his might, uu- 
Jess he-ts himself convinced that he has lost that 
Tight. In other words, it is the liones) eon. 
viction of every civilized man that the world 
dives for him. ‘This idea is probably deriveil 
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from Hebrew wisdom; which says in the Book 
of Genesis, tut God nude the beasts ntid birds 
and fishes, aml gave to man dominion over 
them. The new idea of Western: civilization ia 
An extension of this old idea, It gives to every 
tian the right to think that the entire world of 
inanimate and animate objects, Ielmdimg human 
beings, has for its primary purpose the duty of 
doing it& best to contribute to his Happiness, 
and that if it fails to do it, it loses ils tight ta 
existence in proportion to its failure, and places 
itseH at his disposal for punishment, whose 
character and amount are conditions! ty His 
power of inflicting it. This power may be sba 
lutely his own, or it tav he gauthered from. tha 
obedience of other individitals willing to help 
him. This is ono of the secrets of the ethics af 
Westem. civilization. In plain words, thë 
work] lives for me, and if the word hils to 
function for this purpose it has forfeited its right 
to live in my eves. Whether it will actually 
continue to live or tot depends upon my power 
to déstroy or to coerce it into. obedience: | 

As to love of life accompanied bv the lack 
of reverence for life take the case of domestic 
animals. They are -cram-fed, wovhed ami 
clothed, and receive veterinary treatment, Tut 
they are sold to the highest trader among the 
butchers of Smith-ficld market, with the 
conscience untouch. The diseased horse or 
dog, the best pet of the muster, is shot withant 
the Teast compunection when there is danger of 
infection spreading or when the diseax: js 
medically pronounced to be incurable, Reason 
is suid to lie at the back of the pilienomenon, 
Captives in war, if they are too numerous tà be 
kept in onder, or to be properly fed and ace 
commodated with due regard to economy. they 
are slanghterel by the dictates of reason, 
Conscripts are sent to the front along with 
volnntecrs with all the risks of the field of 
battle. Segregation in plügue is n civilized 
mode of showing irreverence for life. In a life 
boat in which provisions are running short sine 
lives are destroyed at random far the safety 
of other lives. The workhoni wis invented 
bv Western civilization for the benefit of people 
living. outside it. Recontlv in France n wife 
shot her husband with. his consent becanae he 
was suffering from an incurable disease. "The 
slattghter has been declared to be warranted by 
the spirit of the law of the land: Otter 
countries are following suit. ‘This irreverence 
for life lies at the hack of most of what is 
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considered  glarious in Western civilization. 
It has extirpated brute life im the forests, ant! 
tumed them into cities. Tt hes annihileted 
races of mankind. It has from the beginning 
etslayed neighbours, It hes subjected them to 
hard work on small tation. It has created and 
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developed exploitation and enabled a few. to 
evade the Curse of Adam at the expense of the 
many. Tt has simplified the future e hnograpilty 
of most of the world, and it now threatens. fo. 





A PLEA FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 


By Mr. SagiNIWaS M. DATAE, M.A., LL.B. 


The most remurkable fact of the scientific 
world of the present era is the emergence of 
sociology as an independent branch of biman 
knowledge. “The proper study for mankind 
man," said Pope, about three. centuries ago. 
Socrates, too, long before Pope, had insisted 
very strongly on the study of the phenomena of 
han life and human conduct in opposition to 
the physical and metaphysical speculations of 
the early Greek commologists, whose Ingenious 
theories about the origin. and the growth of the 
world or philosophical doctrines full uit 
intelleetial subtleties, had) no direct and practi- 
‘eal bearing on the higly coniplex and essentially 
intereetinige problems of human life. In no age, 
however, has ‘the truth of the thoroughly practi- 
cal dictum of Pope or the earnest pleading of 
Soeraics, leen so Clearly understood amd 5o 
enthusiastically put into practice as in the 
present age. Look where you will, he it the 
lighlv abstract: and. intellectual. field. af science 
and philosophy, or the essentinlly immginative 
and delightful sphere of poetry and art, the key- 
note, the inspiring spirit as well as the guiding 
aim of all kinds of enduavour in modern tins, 
may, without any lresitation, be sald to be 
humanistn, ‘The great de of the new doctrine 
of humanism, that has heen set-in by writers of 
vihous tastes, like Charles Piearse, Arthur 
Sidewick, William James, Dr. Schiller, H. G- 
Wells anil George Bernard Shaw, has swept awny 
óhd ideas am] oWlI standards of worth: and has 
substitited new tests of judging the value or 
worth of any science or art The first question 
that is now generally asked in judging the worth 
ofa science, is, mot "How far is it true," but 


“What is it good for or what are the ways B 
which it wonld conduce to the: happiness. andi 
welfare of mankind a» à whole?" Ifa science 
auswers this question satisfactorily, then alone, 
it is considered as worth studying. ‘The dictum: 
of Protagoras, the great sophist of ancient 
Greece, tiz,, that man is the measure of all 
things, meaning thereby, as Dr. Schiller means 
hy it, that Truman needs and human aspirations 
are the only considerations that should be taken 
into account in estimating the valne of a science, 
is being universally acclaimed and actaully 
followed by mmy a thinker of the present age. 

The importance of such an essentially lumen 
science as the science af sociology, can. hurdh 
be exaggerated in an age thoroughly; imbued 
with the broad, tolerene and sweet spirit af. 
humanim. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
science of sociology should go on growing 
vigorously, and, expanding im al directions, 
should add new provinces to ls already vast 
field. In modern times sociology hss esumed 
A definite form nnd shape, conceived: its: arm 
dearly, developed its own peentior method awh 
teclimique distinctly and has taid down its 
boundaries definitely, so that it las come to 
occupy a distinguished place by the -sidy of the 
great sciences of nature such as physis, 
chemistry and biology. 

Before the moder peri) there was tie 
science of sociology in the strict sense of the 
term, Rut it would be wrong to ignore the 
yaluc und importance of the vast And rich mines 
af social philosophy contained in the! yalimbte 
writings of ancient Greek Philosophers like-Plato 
and Aristotle, und the Indian law-givers tike 
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Manu and the authors of those scini-historical, 
semi-mwviliological antl semni-plilosophical 
writings called: the Puranas: In medieval times 
writers Hkc Grotius and. in-eorly modern: times 
thinkers like Montesque, Rousseau, Voltaire and 
Tom Paine had developed many important- social 
doctrines. It will hence be seen that the germs 
of the present seienóc of sociology have been 
already present in the writings of ancient and 
medieval thinkers. Plato's famous. dialogue 
entitled the "Republic," and Aristotle's treatises 
like the “Ethics” and the “Politics,” contain 
nummy important social ideas which have coti- 
tinned to influence mien'’s minds down ‘to this 
Gay, The Stoic idea of the “Cosmopolite”! or 
the 'World-Staté," would, in this connection, 
bea very important piece of study in the present 
times, when: everybody is thinking af the best 
means of eftecting a harmoniotus and sympathetic 
co-operation between different communities and 
The Nineteenth Century was distinctly a 
century of science, In the former half of that 
century lived the famous French philosopher, 
August Comte, to whom belongs the honour of 
having laul the foundatioss of thé science of 
sociology. Comte regarded sociology ss the 
grown ofall the sienas. Mankind, he used to 
sav, begins its advance witli a crude superstitious 
theolovical singe. hiring this singe mankind 
fs constantly appealing to an external fetish, for 
progress and protection, by prayers and offerings. 
After a tine junki] sets aside these fetishes 
ani gradually takes resort to diy metapliysical 
apeculations. — This is the secorid stage of buman 
advance which he calls the metaphysical stage. 
After this come, in due course of time, the 
Positive stage, in which man throws off the dull 
yoke of metaphysical dogmas. and turns to find 
ont concrete and positive laws of. human better 
ment amd hnman progress. Comte had grown 
20 cnthisiastic abot the welfare of humanity, 
Hist he raised it to the position af God. He 
sul that the wily God, the only Great Being, 
whith he know, was humanity and the welfare 
and the happiness of humanity cn hardly be 
meeomplished. bv appealing to nn external deity. 
‘The only way to accomplish It waa by incalcat- 
ing upon the minds of young children the spirit 
and Jove of humanity throngh a ‘systematically 
planned course of instruction, 
— Cümte's grand idea of the “Religion of 
Humanity" did mot however appeal to later 
writers like Herbert Spencer, who, while re- 





rejected the lofty idealism that underlay his 


theory, The theory of evolution, 
discovered by Wallice and Darwin, 


discovery of which, Cümte himself along with 


Hegel, had contributed no less, was being 
applied in the explanation of every kind of 


phenomena. Herbert Spencer's love for the 
science of biology was so great that he tried to 


apply the mew theory, systemntically uni 


energetically: to even such sciences ms ethics, 
psychology and sociology. 

Spencer's expasition of these sciences was con- 
ceived] and expressed in biological terms. 
Spencer did not hence succeed in. giving a satis- 
factory exposition of the science of sociology, 
His followers like Huxley and Leslie Stephen 
carried the theories. of. their master to their 
logical conclusion by putting a thoronghly 


biological interpretation on such theories. as 


those of “the Struggle for Existence” and: of 
"Hie Survival of the Fittest,'" even in the field 
of the social sciences, The result naturally was 
that the main aim of all social activity, viz, the 


establishment of a harmonious relation between, 


different races was representel to be a process 
which was perfectly iucapable of being accom- 
plished. The ethical and tlie natural processes, 
said Huxiey, are nt constant variance with excl 
other, ‘The root-principle of the former is’ self 
sacrifice. and that of the flutter is ruthless 
suppression amt hence no reconciliation is 
possible. between them. | 

. itis necdless to say that modern sociological 
theory is mainly based on the views of Comte 
and Herbert Spencer. Though stich is the case, 
it must be admitted that while incorporating all 
that is sound and reasonable in these views, the 
modlern theory of sociology has made mony 
important devclopements in various new. direc- 
tions, Modern sociology tries to observe and 
examine the varied complex af social phenomena 
bw the recienized methods of natural sence, 
It fully recognizes the value and importance of 
swal service which was the key-note of Cümte's 
theory, From tho school of Spencer it has 
learnt the importance of the idea of develop- 
ment in the interpretation of the social feelings 
and pbenomena, It is now fully recognized that 
sociology i& not politics us Comte supposed, or 
a mere branch of biology as the school of 
Spencer supposed. Sociology is a very complex 
science intimately related with other social 
sciens such as authropology, psychology, 
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A PLEA FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY 


history, polities and economic, Sociology has 
constantly to duke account of the definitely 
established conclusions of these  scietices, 

“Sooinlogy,"’ says Mr, Todd nightly, ‘‘studies 
that spirit which manifests itself in political, 
economic and religions, educational, cultural and 
domestic organizations, in public aud private 
corporations, im customs and costumes, in 
institutions and oppositions, briefly im all the 
multifarious ways inp which men and women 
living im social relations manifest their social 
attiinde." Sociology is hence a very -conipre- 
hensive science and Mr, L. E. Ward is quite 
right when he describes it ss “a sort of 4 
head to which other social sciences are attached 
as body and trunk." 

This, briefly stated, is the general character 
of the science of sociology. It would not in the 
least be an exaggeration to say, that no science 
ton be of more use to the general interests of 
mankind than the science of sociology. It 15 
perhaps the only science that has an direct and 
practical bearing upon the- facts. of everydas 
socin] life. As Prof. Geddes, one of the most 
distinguished sociologists of to-day, rightly 
remarks; sociology is nothing but thinking in 
general about human affairs, Hence the con 
clusions that can be drawn by such. thinking, 
cannot but be of immense value t the general 
well-being of society. The society in, which we 
live is full of various sorts of short-comings- 
The humin race is subject to different kinds of 
calamities. The struggle to get over these is 
going on forever. [tis very rarely that a 
‘satisfactory solution of social problems is 
found. Social workers have to tackle problems 
relating to their defective, dependent and delin- 
qnent fellowmen and to find out the best possible 
methods of their improvement, Here certainly 
is ampie scope for the practical application. of 
sociology, for it fs sociology alone, that can 
furnish us with an excellent diagnosis of the 
diseases of society and suggest the best remedy 
for their speedy removal. The question is often 
asked, cmn sociology enable ws to control aud 
manipilute — imaterinl realities? The answer 
emphatically is, "Yes, to t great extent = Ipi 
perfectly trie that good human possibilities are 
hors into this world never to be realised. The 
poct ia right when he says— 





Pull many a flower is born to blush unseen ; 
And waste its fragrance om desert air.” 


But sociology has to study why. such a condition 


fs 


should have continued to exist, and. whether, in 


the interests not only of justice but of sociat 
well-being it should be allowed to continue in 
future? Sociology has, in short, to study how 
equality of oppurtunity can be most effectively 
established, so that every. individual shall be 
able to put forth the best that is in him, and 
tims be able to accelerate the advance of social 
progress. Hence the study pi sociology i 
bound to be highly advantageous fram this polit 
of view, 

Even a cursory study of the history, ot 
nations clearly impresses one with the fact that 
there has been going on between them a cons 
lint struggle for supremacy ; ami one knows tiot 
how long is this iter tonal scramble for 
supremucy to go on. Tihe last Great War with 
its unprecedented loss: of: human liie. is z 
example of how awful a character the straggic 
for international supremity may assume. 
Pessimists are not wanting to-day who are busy 
making creudiu! predictions abenttt the unparalicl- 
cil devastations that futtire world-wars are likely 
to inflict upon the world. How to put a stop 
to international jealousies and to bring about a 
harmonious cooperation between the different 
nitions of the worki, this may be said to he the 
greatest problem before the world to-day. The 
League of Nations i$ no doubt trying Lo solve 
this problem in its own was but any attempt in 
this direction is bound to fail so long as there 
his beer no real change it the social outlook af 
the world. What the world to-day. needs. most 
is not so much the creation of a League of Nations | 
for peace, as the fostering up of a mew world; 
view. Nations must cease to regand one another 
as enemies. The study of sociology brings 
about a great change in our intellectunl outlook 
of te world. It shows thut the interests of. 
different groups uf Immunity are not only not 
antagonistic but are also capahle of nntusl 
adjustment 5o ns to ensure tlie. co-operation of. 
all. Such a co-operation. is. not quly. helpful d 
the progress of humanity as a whole but con= 
duces also to the improvement af cath inilieidual 
group, X change in the-intcllectuil outlook is 
miturally followed by a change in our outlook 
of the world. When this is done, tlie task that 
ihe League of Nations has placed before itself 
woukl become ensy of accomphslinent. _ 

Prehaps in oo other country of the, world is 
the study of sociology 50 needíu] as in India. 
It is an admitted fact that nowhere in the world 
is the social problem so accute and so difficult of 











solution as in India, India presents herself to 
one's cves a4 d visl congeries of warring custes 
ami creeds Here, for the sociologist, is a maost 
suitable fiell for stude and research: for lwre 
alone he can study by ameatia-of direct obuerva- 
thon o large variety of social groups in different 
Stages of civilisation. Social reform ef a most 
radical mitre is avery urgeut need of tho 
present. ‘Miere is no want of enthtsiastic 
social workers for this purpose. Whit is most 
senousiy Jacking is scientific knowledge of social 
laws and social conditions. Hence, if sincere 
attempts are made for the propagation of the 
study of sociology and the training of social 
Workers, the work of social reform wonld pro- 
Bress ragidly atid in the right direction, India 
canna progress well politically unless she 
improves well socially. So long as. social 
imequatities are allowed to prevail no real social 
improvement can be said to have been made. 
The study of sociology would be very helpful in 








suggesting the best possible means of removing 
this ntilesirabile social condition: and thus enable 
social workers to bring about a complete and 
harmonious unity between the different social 
groupe that are living ou terms of indifference, 
if not of open hrestilite, with each other now. 

The Bombay University deserves to be con- 
gratulnted for having opened « post-graduate 
department For tle studs of Sociology anil Civics 
and continued it for the Inst seven or eight 
vears. "The work that Prof, Geddes has done; 
during these wears, in training stidents and 
inspiring them with a true spirit of social service 
nd social research 1 simply invaluable, Tt is 
to be hoped: that other Indian Universities will 
emulate the example of the Bombay University 
br opening similar departments for ‘the study of 
sociology and social research and also by giving 
greater scope to sociology in the courses of study 
prescribed for the variows tmiversity examina- 
Hons, 


AN ENQUIRY INTO SOCIOLOGY AS FOUND IN 


BENGALI LITERATURE., 


By Dr. BHUPENDRA Nara DUTTA, M.A., vh.n. 


I 


The Science of Sociology id anm important 
abstract science of the modern time ; it embraces 
all the activities of man und anitis: why, mid 
what for, ‘of every social phenomenon. There 
cannot be atiy soctl institution withont any 
adequate reuson for it. Thus in our enquiry 
reganling the social conditions of people we 
must ask—what are the reasons for it and what 


for it has conic into existence anil how it has 


come about. 'This enquiry in the mutter of 
primitive atid ancient people brings ns in the 
domain of Ethnology. Ethnology or the 
tnowledye about the Nfe and conditions of n 

eee ino part of Sociology. Tt enytires into the 
fife, maitiners ond enttorel conditions of a primi- 


tive ora prast race. 


A race is a group of peoples having homo- 
geneous physica! characteristics, Rut such at 
homegencous group of people is not to be found 
now-s-davs anywhere In ile world. The present- 
day. races of men are heteroyencous in their 
pliysicul compositions. Conyeries of people of 
different origina group together and form a race 
as it ds found to-day. But a common language: 
nnd as common mode of life bind them together 
nmi! they become an ethnic unit. But when 
this ethnic wit by developing s. common: 
history and culture builds a state it becomes o 


natio, 


A nation is the product of a commonality of 
fate and culture. A common religion might be 
a bond of imion (though not always necessarily), 
hut a common language js a grent bond, 
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Language ia the vebicle of thought and culture, 
This a common culture and language helps to 
build wp o nation which in the course of its 
historical fate and evolution develops certain 
characteristics which may be called ‘national 
traits. 

Applying this law to India we sec that India 


though linguistically divided into two 
great divisiotis, ethnically she is one. That 


means, the Indians from the standpoint of 
physical anthropology may. not be homogene- 
ous (end there ts no harm if it is not) but the 
life, the manners, the social institutions, the 
culture of the people of this vast. peninsula form 
one unital whole, From this standpoint of view 
India fs an ethmc unit. 
linguages aml in many times in her history the 
(decentralising tendencies inherent in such à 
Vast country giving rise to separate historical 
fate have created the provincial peculiarities. 
This difference of language coupled with histori- 
cal evolution have created the provincial nations 
which have given tise to such differences ss are 
bhe- seen among the "Bengalees; "Marhattas,” 
"Punjabecs,'" etc. 

So long it his been the common impression 
in Indis that the people of different provinces 
are different in '"'rüce" and this difference of 


face enables them tó unite themaclves into one 


nation, This notion has been strengthened by 
tHe strange pomenclatures used by late Herbert 
Risley who took physical rüeasurements of 6000 
Indians all over India and aso result of his 
examination coined phaniastic nomenclature 
such as ‘“Mongolo-Dravidians, Seytho-Dravi- 
diana," etc., und he differentiated the 
inhabitants of different provinces as separate 
"rue" by. baptisrg them in these strange 
nomenclatures! Thus the Indians by taking 
these nomenclatures (which Risley expressly 
used às temporary expressions) aa scientific facts 
think each other as “racially” different. In 
fact, from the standpoint of physical anthro- 
pology, the Indians asa whole are not very far 
from each other. A biometrical analysis of 
Herbert Risley’s data will bear testimony that 
the basic elements are more or less common 
amongst the diferent provincial’ groups. 
Risley'’s method was-old which is no longer held 
it, repute according to the technique of the 
modern data of the science of anthropology. 
In order to enguire into the different racial 
elements in India I have made biometric analysis 
of Risley’s data as giver im his "Tribes and 


It is the difference of 





found out that there are certain elements which 
are more or less common among all the castes 
and in every province. : 

In my analysis T have combined the different 
forms of heads and noses together and dedticed 
their presence in the group in percentages: 
Thus in the Punjab with the Khatri: i 





Dolichoid—leptorrhinieus ... 323.3 p.c. 
s —1nesorrhinieus ... 70,0 pt, 
T —échameorrhinicus. 5.0 p.c. 


with the Sikli-Jats : 


Dohi—lep. 57-4 Pee: 

w MESO, 4.0 p.c. 

4 —chamo. 1.25- T.C. 
with the Chura : 

Doli—lep. we ENSE 

1 Nese, . (64.0 [xc. 

4, —chamo. .. 4:0 [xec. 
Thus we find that with the exception of the 


Sikhs the other castes have Dolichold— 
mesorrhinieus element as the largest element 
among them. Inthe United Provinces with the 


Brahmins— 
Doli—leptorrtiinieus 25.0 pic. 
vw —mesorrlinteus s. Gh. Pc, 
ip —chamorrhimietis- LL 11.0 p.c. 


witli the Kewat :— 


Doli co—Lep or =æ. TT p.e. 


Rer ee Le. Ba Res 
Ha Chime aa oss d p.c. 


(Thus in the U. P. we see that with the 
highest BHralmines smdl lowest Kewat Dolichoid | 
—aónesorrhinieus pa the largest clement. Tu 
Behar with the Brahmins ;— 


Doli—Lep 31 p.c. 
T —Meso ZR sB p.e. 
» —Chame se o ADS 
with the Musafar : — j 
Doli—Lep ó p.c. 
Hr —Meso "at 23 p.c. 
, —Chamo  .. 2c 0 p.c. 


Here we see with the highest Brahmins 
Dolichoid mesorrhinieus ig the largest element: 
but with the lowest Musafar Dolichoid— 
Chamorrhinieus is the largest element. 


In Bengai with Brahmins :— 


Doli—Lep m a. 290 p.60. 
Fe —Meso aan eae qo. p.c. 
» —Chamo xa nq 








with Kayasthas:— 


Doli—Lep zi e: go. pc. 
» —Meso kat = 38 Pe 
2, —Chamo  .. ; lö pe 


with Badgop:— 


Doli—Lep Tt exo 23. Dee 

ba —Meso zak maa 50. p.c. 

sS hamo , iB. ple, 

Dati—Lep Tr 25. I pa 

F —Meso s a Sl. p.c. 

» -Dhamo  ... i ED 
with Kaibarta :— 

Doh—Lep >} a: dL pe 

s —Meso nt sur si. pua 

oe —Chano —.. ncc AI. Dm 
with Chandals :-— 

Doli—Lep = mz. IE. BJ 

ph — Merso T ree st, p.c. 

SB —Uhumo o... B. Dg. pue. 


Thus we se that in Bengal amongst all the 
castes- represented there Dolichoid — Mesorrhi- 
nicus element is the biggest clement which is 
cottimen amongst all of them. And their 
element is foumi by examining — Rislev's 
data to be the biggest element in most of the 
castes niil provinces, Thus Risley’s hypothesis 
ofan “Indo-Aryan” clenient in the North and 
Mongolo-Drayadian groups in the Esst falls to 
the ground. We sce the common 
everywhere scattered in different proportions. 

Tf there had been a pure racial element 
anywhere then we would not have found such 
differences. Rather the curve drawn of a homo- 
geneous clement will he a polygonal one. Hut 
such a curve is not to be found in Rislcy's 
data, Physical anthropology says an ideal race 
is a homogeneous one, but homogeneity we do 
tot find in India, If the different clements 
given here be the characteristics. of different 
racial stocks then we must find out the period 
when they have appeared on the Indian soil. 
According to my hypothesis the dolichoid- 
‘chimorrhiniests clement which is found to be 
the largest clement in some of the'so called 
lowest castes and mostly to be found among the 
so-called lowest castes in South India as evinced 
‘by the data given by Risley in his ‘Peoples of 
India" i5 the autochthone racial clement in 


clements 
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India. 'The dalichoid-amesorrhinieus Element is 
the most universal element in India aud it is 
ulso to be found in Beluchistan, aud p s has 





somi connection with ihe dolichoid-mesocrhiniews 


element that exists beyond the latter country. 
The dolichoid-leptorrhiniers-and brochy cephal- 
leptorrhinien which is to be found existing in 
attenuated form amongst the castes in the lower 
scale are perhaps the foreign clements coming 


from outside of India, as they are the lorgest- 


element in Afghanistan and beyond, = 
Now if these different elements represent 
different racial stocks then the period of their 
migration in India must be found out through 
urchzeological, linguistical, ethnological and 
other kinds of ressarches, Amongst all these 
materials of research language is an object of 
critical aualysis in order to find out the infftence 
of différent racial elements im it. According to 
the philologists when 4 race takes over the 
language of another rice the sifting of the 


consonants according to Grimm's Law takes: 


place which naturally gives rise to splitting of 
the languages. Thus the original Indo-Ger- 
manic or Aryan language las been split up into 
two important divisions; centum. mi satem 
groups, which in tum again have been divided 
into different language groups. “This pheno- 


menon according to the Philologists has taken 
place on account of different foreign races. 


tiking up the Aryan language a5 their mother 
tongue. Physical anthrepology testifies their 


difference of racial composition amongst the 


Aryan speaking people: of the world, 

In this way ‘the philologists say that the 
splitting up of the Sa 
different dialects duc to the shifting of the 





consonants had a racial influence behind it.: 


Of course it cannot be supposed from the stand- 


int of physical anthropology that different 


parts of India were inhabited in ancient time 
by diferent racial stocks of homogeneous mature 


who by taking up the foreign Sanskrit language 
changed it into à new form through the shifting 


of the consonants, Firstly there is no stable 
proof that these who introduced the Sanskrit 
language in India were homogencous in com- 
position, neither there is any anthropological 
evidence from the present data to prove that 
these who accepted the Sanskrit gage 
their mother tongue were of ho 


composition, 


It is said that in Binga the original Prakrit 
through the shifting of the consotants and 


anskrit language into 
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transformations in the course of ages has been 
developed into modern Bengal language. In 
our analysis of the data of the castes of Bengal 
as given by Risley which though not a repre- 
sentative and exhaustive one we find that there 
is a dolichoid-leprorrhinieus: element, brachy- 
leptorrhinieus element (which ts very small with 
the Sadgop, Gola and Kaivarta), dolichoid- 
niesorrhinieus  element—the- largest clement 
amongst all castes, dolichoul-chamorrhinieus elc- 
ment, brachy-tücsorrhinietts element which is 
18 p.c. with the Kaivartas, 15 p.c. with the 
Brahmins, 7 p.c. with the goalas. Thug we 
find 5 elements more or less strongly repre- 
sented iri Bengal and there is no room for the 
acceptae of a “Niongolo-Dravidian™ com- 
plexity here. Now when and where from these 
elements came to Bengal? Lf the dolichoid- 
chamorrhinieus Gement be the autochthone ele 
ment when do the other elements come in? aud 
which clement has left what. trace in the 
language aud ethnic life of Bengal? An 
analysis of the language and ethnic life of 
Bengal may give some clue to it. 

The people of Bengal ethnically. are not 
different from the rest of India. "The life all 
over Indin is the same with some local variation. 
Bengal linguistically is Indo-aryan, though 
Pater Schmidt and Sten Konow from philological 
standpoint have tried to trace the influence of 
Mon-Khmer race in eastern India upto the foot 
of the Sewatk hills, They muaintain that the 
substratum of the society in this part of Itidia 
comes from the remnant of the Mon-Khmer 
face Which is to be found in Cambedia, Cochin- 
China, etc. Newly Sylvan Levi [rom the philo- 
logical standpoint has spoken of a ''pre4irava- 
dian and: pre-Aryan” race in India and thinks 
“jt had affinity with the mee of trans-gangetic 
valley. Dut the physical characteristics of this 
hypothetic mee as described by Sten Konow 
bears agreement with ''Dravadian'", £e, the 
autochthone race a5 found by Ristey ! Bat in 
our analysis we do find a brachy-nresorriliinicus 
clement in Bengal which is certainly an ensteru- 
asiatic characteristic. 

‘Thus it is evident that different racial ele 
menta kave composed the Indian peoples, and 
the people of Bengal are a part of it only. 
There is nothing strange in it. Every nation 
ora Tingmistic proup has tn the course of ages 
unforgone sich a mixture and evolution. 
The primordial hordes hiave coalesced together 
into one people, which have cither invaded other 





people's territory or been invaded in tum and 
they have again amalgamated. The amalgame- 
tion has created a new evolution. And through. 


force or through imitation or adoptstion new 


ideas, new manners, new religions or new lami- 
guages have been introduced. Tits from the 
original primordial borde to a mation various 
process of social Karyo sarnesis have taken 
place. Archeology Ands out the evidences of 
these racial elements from the remains of the. 
past, the linguist from the composition of the 
language, the sociologist from an analysis of the 
said social institutions, the ethnologist from the 
evidences of the life of the people, the physical 
anthropologist from the differences of physical 
characteristics, We have already spoken of the 
differences: of phivsical characteristics of whole: 
af India amd of the province of Bengal. We 
have found out that there are differences of 
physical characters amongst the people of 
Bengal. Here a question may be raised that 
Hwhether this difference does not fall within the 
range of breadth of variation?" That =, 
amongst a given: group of people there will be a 
great width of the range of variation so that a 
long-skulled man and a broati-skuiled man may 
belong to the same group af men by having a 
commen ancestors. But the biological laws a4 
evinced in the zoological experiments do. not 
warrant d great width in a homogeneous group, 

A long-skulled longenosed chement anila bront- 

skulled middle form of nosed element camiot 
be counted 2s members of a close homogencous 
group. Therefore we must take them as in- 
dependent racial clemetits. 

But the question comes when they appeared 
in history and were they homogeneous ones? 
That is, were-the pre-Aryan speaking and the 
Aryan-speaking. peoples «closed homogeneous 
stocks and when did they appear in the history 
of Bengal. "There js no record. to tell its. defitit- 
tively. Rather through an empiric rn: dt 
may be said that all the historical peoples have 
been heterogeneous ones amt there is no suppo- 
sition. that contrary has been the case in Hengal_ 
[t the ""Beugalees'^ are the product of the mix- 
tures of two different racial stocka, Druvadiatis 
ami thè Mongolians, as maintained by Risley, 
then we miíst fud the traces of these two ele- 
ments not only in the fentures of their mixed 
products but also in language, manners and 
customs, 

‘These two etlinic tmits must have left some 
traces in the society of Bengal, ‘The sociology 
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of Bengal must bear some. testimony of these 
influences in some part of the history of the life 
of the people of Bengal or if the different racial 
elements found ig our analysis have appeared in 


the history of Bengal ns homogeneous peoples 


with languages, ethnic customs, religions and 
cultures of their own, then we should find their 
traces in the life of the people of Bengal. In 
the social life of Bengal these various strata of 
migration must have left their traces, and iri 
insking an analysis of our social life we should 
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hnd these traces. 
matter of discussion wil be the mature of 
different sociological phenomena as depicted in 
Hengali literature which have appeared in 
Bengal secicty due to different cultural infiu- 
exces and to make sociological anulysis of 
these influences. Literature is the mirror of a 
people's life and therefore in Bengali literature 
we should find the traces o£ different influences 
in the social life of Bengal. | 
(To be continued), 


RUPEE AND THE GOLD STANDARD, 


By Mr- P.B. JUNNARKAR, 3.A., 


The question of the ‘stabilisation’ of the 
Rupee has again become prominent. The 
public opinion demands an immediate examina- 
ton’ of the problem as there were signs 
indicating — a — definite — movement towards 
normality in the economic world and the 
principal difficulty of unstable world conditions 
Could. to longer be urged as s reason. for 
postponing the enquiry. The Indian Govern 
ment has already indicated its acceptance of 
these premises send announced its decision to 
appoint o committe as soon as the world 
[üctors on which the decision must be based 
sre more settled... According to the anticipation 
of the Finance Member, it should be possible to 
appoint the committee not later than twelve 
months hence. The pound sterling hes. nearly 
attained a precarious parity with gold. The 
policy af the Finance Member would appear to 
be to wait till this parity hes been definitely 
catablished. 

The goul of the Indiou Currency poliey has 
been defined as a gold standard, There is 
however a fhindamenta! difference as to. the 
means by which this policy must be given effect 
to, apart from the particular ratio to be adopted 
between gold and the rupce bout which there 
will be some controversy, 

The Indian demand is for a gold currency 
and a gold mint as the normal accompaniment 
of a kold standard. The buttress of the scheme 


L.B. 


rceotmmerided ly the Fowler. Committee was to 
have been twofold—a gold currency nnd a gold 
reserve built up out of the profits from coining. 
The chief criticism of the policy actually 
pursued was that the recommendations of the 
Fowler Committee, though formally adopted, 
were never carried out in practice, “The Reserve 
which should have been held in gold in India 


had been transferred to London and held in 


sterling ‘securities, ond nothing was dong (à 
establish an effective gold circulation. Tlic 
result was that instead of cndowing India with » 
gold currency am] a subsidiary token coinage, 
the vast bulk of the metallic circulation was in 
rupees. Though the standard was gold, the 
circulating modium was. silver. The India 
opinion in effcct demands that the 
problem should be now thoroughly examined 
and India showld be placed on a sownd- pold 
basis, especially as the Government control on 
which the gold exchange system rests had failed 
lamentable, the disastrous experiment of the 
vear 19020 being cited 2s an instance in point. 
The exponents of the gold exchange system 
on the other hand Bove urged that a gold 
standanl need not carry à gold currency with 
it, that the people of India neither desire nor 
need any considerable amount of gold for 
circitlition as currency and the currency most 
generally suitable for the internal needs of India 
consists of rupees and notes; that the aim. of 


In this. paper the subject. 


a 


RUPEE AND THE GOLD STANDARD agi 
the Government had always been to give the régime of the gold exchange standard from tSo). 
people the form of currency they need whether to 1914.7 | "mas 
gold rwpees or notes, that gold in w reserve was Tokens are a subsidiary currency, needed for. 


a better safeguard in a crisis then gold: in 
circulation, that the system which India had 
developed was akin to Ricardo's ihrzory of 3 
perfect currency consisting pf a clicap circulat- 
ing medium for use st home maintained at par 
with gold which was concentrated in a reserve 
end was available for settling international 
debts, that so long as gold performed the func- 
tion of the standard of valüe, it wes immateial, 
nay, a distinct advaninge that it was not a 
medium of exchange and the active circulation 
was: carried on in a cheaper medium and consist- 
ed. of token rupees. 

‘The controversy conducted on this ground 
misses the real issue which is, whether the gold 
exchange system placed India on the gold hasis 
i the important sense that gold became the 
standard and the value of other forms of 
currency subsidiary to it. 

Apart from the question whether the circula- 
tion ought to have consisted mainly of gold or 
rupecs, did the standard become gold und the 
value of the rupee subsidiary to it, when the 
gohl] exehunge sinnilard was inaugurated mm the 
year tBog? Was the rupee ever a ‘token’ in 
relation. to gold? 

Tokens are subsidiary coins, their value 
being based wpon the standard and having no 
existence apart from the standard. ‘The value of 
a token is independent. of its intrinsic worth and 
if dine its having been declared legal tender at 
a definite relation to the standurd,* 

The vilue of the rupee on the other hand 
has existed independently of the sovereign, 
though: both the sovereign and the rupee have 
heen legal tender since the manguration of the 
gold exchange standard. Far irom its purchas- 
ing power being derived from its being a frac- 
tion of the sovereigti, it has quoted the sovereign 
itself as it has quoted other commodities, Far 
from enjoying the status of standard money the 
batis of the value of its token, the sovereign has 
been 'priced' in terms of rupees on a level with 
roads in general, throughout the effective 





"Apart from the standatd money, there is generally 
in all countries a fairly constant demand for tokens 
ist ordinary: transactions, So long us the issues of 
tokens are regulas im relation to thie "demand, 
redeenmubilite [s not essential to maintain their value 
in relation to the standard, 


ordinary transactions, legal tetider at a. definite 


relation to the standard. Provided their issues 
do not exceed the demand, they will pass in 
circtilation at the declared value im terms of 


the Standard. 
The gold exchange system is also worked 





upon the assumption that the yalue of the rapes 


is matntatied by regulating the quantity in 
relation to: the demands of trade. Even conced- 


tug the contention of the exponent of the gold 


exchange system that the issues of the rupee 
currency had been strictly in- accordance with. 


the demand, the rupee was not related to the 
sovertign in a manner which was tyon legally 
effeclive, 


The stutus of the rupee and the sovereign is- 
defined by Sec. ir and See, 12 of the Indian 


Coinage Act of roo. To quote the sections.— 


Sec. t1.—Gold coins whether coined at His, 


Majesty's Roval Mint in Euglind or 
at any Mint, established in pursnance 
of a proclamation of His Majesty. as 4 
branch of His Majestv's Royal Mint, 
shall be legal tender in payment or 
on account at the rato of ffíeent 
rupees for one sovéreigm ; 








sz TRE *'fixeil* relationship between the sivereign nil 


riper supposed to have been maghi ae he 


tho inrtintion of the gol) exchange sretem: es 

only in the statute-hook. Actually dhe ‘prire’ of the 
sovereign as ranged from Re. 1 ty Re re Á& £4 
The following fortnightly ‘quotations’ of the anyirep 
for the year mpos may be taken as 3 fype. 





Jun. | :500|XMav $g|iz £6 1$ 3/5 
i7| 150 0 33 r£ i536 
gr | 15:0 o'| Jun, L4 rà 36 
Heb... ik oo 23 | t5 rs 3.4 
aii, oo | July [tz t5 3 6 
Mari | t 26] .. 16 | #8 rf $0 
= | 13 3.0 | Ang, 1] 15 Is 4.0 
Apr. s1 | 15 3 5 15 | ££ A 6 iif 
:5| 153 5 29 | 1335. 13.3 6 


| 

See the list of current quotations in the Anal 
Reporte of the Bombay Chute: of Commerce frou 
Tq to 1914. 

Altered to ten. by the Act üf 1939. Théee th alt 
irmistent dematil he the Indian tuercazitile AREE 
te reverse thin legislation and restore the old rutio. 
Sir Porshottamdas, while moving bis bill for the 
restoration of the ofd ratio, argnod thai the experience 
of the past four vetra hail proved that the rade 
recemmmentiled ty the Smith Committce was onmenited 
to the conditions of the coautry, aa exchange had 
been much more in proximity ol the wld legal ratio 
than the existing one durin an these years with the 
fe exception of oigan whan world canilitinns were 
ahnorma] erery where, 
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Provided that such coins have not 
been called in by any proclamation 
made in: pursuance of the Coinage 
Act of 1870, ot have not lost weight 
so ns to be of less weight than that 
for the time being prescribed for like 
coms by or under the said statute as 
the least current weight. 
r2.—The rupee and half-rupee shall 
be a legal tender in payment or on 
account ;— 

Provided that the coin 

(a) has not lost weight se as to 
be more than two per cent. below 
the standard weight and 

(6) has pot been defaced. 

Tt will be noted that, Section 22, which 
makes the rupee a legal tender, is altogether 
silent about its relation to the sovereign; while 
Section 11 had the effect of making tlie sovercign 
à legal tender at the rate of fifteen rupees for 
üne sovereigu. 

As the section stom the tender of a sovereign 
in payment or ón account was a legal tender at 
the stated rate... But liw cannot enforce such 4 
tender. If the holder of a sovereign chooses to 
use it 25 bullion,* law cannot enforce its lise as 


5C, 


currency, 
: Itis the token whose value has tó be declared 
in terms of the standan] monev,f To ensure 


The sale ot the soverei 
meting to do with the ‘ballin 





ni a commoti has 
ion" habit o£ the 
people about which there i8 9o much nye 
an incident in the normal functioning of 
exchange a«tandard Htl. I may take 
ER i io explain thia. 
value ob the anna iy thie declared in the 
rection which, e makes the anna a legal tender, To 
atte 
Section 13. —The nickel Coin specified in Section 4, 


[t was 
the gold 
another 


the circulation of the rupee-as a , the ratio” 


ought to be declared in Section 12, which: muk cs 
the rupee a legal temler. The difference: js 
material. "he use of the rnpee as bullion would 
be impossible, It could be used only zs 
currency, und as currency it would have been à 
legal tender only at the prescribed rate.$ 

What is important to realise is that the 
‘statutory’ ratio was never effective in practice. 
AI the prominent features of the goll exchange 
system which have raised so much controversy 
lend themselves to an easy explanation if the 
effect of the other measures which are associated 
with the working of the svstem is analysed in 
relation to this. 

What should be the future ratio 
established between the rupee and gold? Tt is 


nlready realised that the ratio recommended by 


the Smith Committee is impracticable, Experi- 
ence would suggest that the old ratio was easily 
maintainable. The adoption of the goid standard 
for India, however, must stand the only test 
which has a practical significance, that the valium 
of the rupee must be definitely harnessed to 
gold; und the one indispensable step: to achiéve 
this is to declare the rupee itself in terms «af 
gold, apart from other measures tò censure that 
gold functions as a standard of valus. 





ahal] bhe a legal tender in payment or on account for 
any sum nor exceeding one Tape), at the rate of 

cen for one rupee. 

"Ihe 'quotation" of the im terme of amm 
would be illegal The rupee never been "related? 
t the sovereign hy lw, in ihe way in which the 
anna haa been ‘related’ to the roper: nine further 
the manner jp which bronze coims biye Iwen declared 
legal tender. 

$The ‘sale’ of thé sovereign in termis of Ae 
simply recorded the fact that the rupee did 
MR at thc legal ratio. 





IDEALS OF ANCIENT INDIAN EDUCATION. 


By Prorrssor J. N. SAMApDAR. 


Whatever may be the exact ideals regarding 
the various aspects of Education in Ancient 
‘Indias, it cannot be denied that the ideals 
inculcated in the Literature of Ancient India 


regarding this important question were of a very 
high order. Knowledge only was considered as 
the highest thing and as Chanakya has observed, 

"If the King was honored in his own Kingdom, 


to be 


s4 
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the learned: were honored throughout the 
world," That theoretically the poalen of a 
learned man, even of a ‘student, was superior to 
Um ca lid tins Tae Hebe exriainet Bo MESS 
when he said that, “If the King and a Sralaka 
meet, the Intter received respect from the King." 
“Way is to be male for one in a carriage, one 
án his tenth. decade, a sick person, one carrying 
a load, «a woman, also for the King, and a 
student who has returned home, and for brule- 
groom. But of (al!) those (if) met together, the 
student who has returned home and the prince 
nre to be honored. (with the right of way) ; but 
of the prince and the student who has returned 
home, the student recetves tliis honor from the 
prince." (1) 

Exceptional, indeed, were the privileges 
which a student in ancient India enjoyed. He 
could uot be a witnessí2)], because as a com- 
mentator has well explained, he had to attend 
to his duties(3) and his being a witness, would 
naturally have stood in the way of his studies. 
The King himself was to guard the property of 
a student which descended to him by inheritence 
until he could return from the house of his 
peeceptor(4).. What wes. gained by a scholar 
from a third person was considered as the 
acquisition of the scholar only and could not be 
divided among cheis, What was gained as 
a fee for answering questions or for ascertaining 
a doubtinl point of law sor what was gained as 
a reward for displaying knowledge or for 
victory in a learned contest or for reading the 
Veda with transcendent ability, was not subject 
to distribution, but other things were the joint 
property of co-heirs. 





PERIODS OP STUDY. 


Different are the opinions expressed 
regarding the periods of study. Svetaketu 
Aruneya was sent to school in his twelfth year 
and returned when he was twenty four, having 
finished the three Vedas. Manu stiggested that 
the vow of studying the three Vedas under a 
teacher mist be kept for thirty six years or for 
half that time, or for a quarter, or until the 
Stinlent has perfectly learnt them(s), Apastam- 
bha was, however, of opinion that à student was 
to sit at the feet of his Ackarya for forty-eight 


(x) Mann II, 138 and. 139- 
(a) Mann VIT, 65. 

(a) Medatitlii. 

fa} Mann, 

WY Manu TIH. 


years, if he was to learn the four Vedas, There 
were, however, according to this teacher, excep- 
tions, For forty-cizht years (if he learns all the 
four Vedas) ; (or) a quarter less (i.e., for thirty- 
six years), (or) less by half (£.e., eighteen years). 
Twelve years (should be) the shortest tine (for 
his residence with his teacher) (6)."" 
Baudhayana(7) also has the same orders. 
“The term of studentship, according to this 
authority, “for learning the Veda, as kept by 
the ancients in forty-aght years (or) twenty- 
[our years, or twelve for each Veda or at the 
least one year for cach khanda, or until the 
Veda has been learned, for life is twncertain.” 
In one instance, at any rate; we find a 
student becoming a lifelong rezcher(B). We 
find Indra living with his teacher as a pupil for 
not less thun one humdeed and five vears(o) und 
on another occasion we find the Sastras 
enjoining not only lifelong study—but through 





different lives.. In the Toittiriya Brahmans we 


read(10) "Bharadvajs lived through three lives 
in the state of a religious student, Indra 
approached him when he was lying old and 
decrepit, and said to hini, **Bliaradvaja, i£ T give 
thee a fourth life how wilt thou employ it?” 
"I will lend the life of a religious student," he 
replied. He (Indra) showed him three mountain- 
like objects. From eich of them he took a 
handful snd calling him said, “These are the 
three Vedas. The Vedas are itifinite: This is 


what thou hast studied during these Hhiree lives. 


Now there is another thing wiuch thou hast riot 
studied ; come and learn it. This is the Uni- 
versal Stinnett 
the longest lenzth and the 
studentship. 


The discipline aimed to be observed was of 4 


very high order. As Manu noted(ri): t= 
"A student who resides with his l 
must observe the following restrictive rules, duly 
controlling all his organs, in order tà increase 
his spiritual merit. Every dag having báthed 
and being purified, he must offer his libations 
of water to the gods, sages, manes, worship (the 
Euge) ot the gud and piACe TOR (He MS DNE 





(& ranis E fj d. 
D o Ibid 1, 3 het a 


(9) Chhnang “Dp. 
fie) TTT, m. 
tix) H, 175 &. 


b 


That would of course show 
highest ideal of 


s mi 


Si 


aml ude speeches. 
couch. He must rise before his Guru and go 


dien ornata sacrificc). 
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fire). Let kim abstain from honey, meat, per- 
firmes, garlands, substances nsed for flavauring 
foo), women, sll substances turned acid nnd 
from doing injury to Hving creatures ; from 
ancinting his body, spplving collyrium to his 
eyes, from the we of choes; amd ofl nn ombrella 
(or parasol), from sensual desire, anger, 
covetotisness, duncing, singing and playing 
mirical instruments; from gambling, idle dis- 
putes, backbiting, and lving, from looking a 
and teaching -women: and from. hurting. others. 
Let him alwavs sleep alone, let him never waste 
his manhood: Let him fetch a pot full oi 
water, flowers, coawdiung, earth ard kusa gruss, 
as much as may be required by his teacher." 
Vishnu also lays down that: "He must avoid 
Scoddhas, salt, food turned sour, stale food, 
dancing, Snging, women, honey, meat, cint- 
ments, remnants of the food (of other persons 
than his teacher), the killing of living bemgs 
He must occupe ag low 


to rest after him. He must salute his Gum 
alter having performed his moming ablution. 
Let hin embrace his feet with crossed hands, 
the right foot with his right hand and the left 


foot with his left." 


Another teacher, Apastamba(r2), has laid 
down the following rules regarding the dutis 
af the students, "He shall obey his teacher 
(except when ordered to commit crimes which 
cause joss of caste) he shall do what is service 


‘able to jus teacher, he shall not contradict him. 


He shall not eat food offered (at a funeral obla- 
Nor pungent condiments, 


salt, honey or meat. He shall not sleep in the 


day-time, He shall not tse perfumes. He 
shall preserve chastity. He shall not embellish 


himself (by using ointments and the like). Me 


shall not wash his boily (with hot water for 


pleasure) .”’ 

The student's actions were restricted in 
every way. “Let him not look at dancing. 
Lèt him wot go to assemblies (for gambling, 
Rc), nor te crowds (assembled at festivals). 
Let him not he addicted to gossiping, ‘Let him 
he discreet. Let him avoid dancing, singing, 
playing musical instruments, the wee of per- 
fumes, garlands, shoes (or), a parasol, applying 
collyrium (to his eyes}, and anointing (his 
body") (13). : | 

Profesedly, it was a very hard life. For, 
a E EE e D Eia RU, 


tal Ty Ty 4. 
teat Baudhaüyana, t) 2) $ 


“onic stiould not sit down on a bed or couch ior 
being approached by a stiperior and one sitting 


on a bed or couch should arise and salute him. 


For at an old man’s approach the vital breath of 
vouth goes out upwards; by rising and saluting 
lie gets it again (14). In the Jataka also we 
find a student (a well-born lad) bringing wood, 


pounding rice, cooking, bringing all that was 


needed for washing the face und washing tlie 
[cet (IV, 474, P. tash It was indeed, dit 
cipline of the mind, discipline of the heart, 
practice of self-control and self-denial, cultiva- 
tion of virtues like humility, niodesty, resetyance 
and charity. 

Even corporal punishment wes restored. 
"As g rule," as Gautam has observei(rs), “a 
pupil shall not be punished corparally. If no 
other cause is possible he may be corrected with 
a thin rope of a thin cane.” 

Very high reverence was paid to the teacher, 


And the reason asctibed was, that of the natural 


father amd the giver of the Veda, the more 
laudable was the teachers. ‘Let the student 
consider that he received n mere animal 


existence when his parents begot him through 


mutual affection and when he was born from 
the womb of tis mother’'(r6). But in the case 
of the birth which the teacher procured: for the 
student, it was real, it was exempt from age and 
death(17). 

It was evidently with this ideal im view that 
the student was to fetch water daily im a 
vessel. Daily was he to fetch fuel from the forest 
and place it on the floor in his teacher's house. 
Indeed, whenever a student wished to become 
a pupil, he had to approach the teacher with 
fuel in his hands, as a sign that he would help 
the teacher in maintaining the sacred fire(15). 
In the Atharvaveda(ro), there is a hymn the 

(19) XT, x, cf; Also Satapatha Br. X, 65 
object of which, evidently, is to deseribe the 
sun under the figure of à Brahmana student who 
brings firewood amd alms for his teacher. 


In the Buddhist age, "let him: who Is going to 


choose an upajjhava adjust his upper robe so 
as to cover one shoulder, salute the feet of the 
intendéd upajjhaya, sit down sqtiatting, raise 





[14) Mauu TL, 136 and 121. 

(r=) Mann olen observes, "A pupil may be cor 
rected when he commit» fanh» with a rope or the 
emall «hort of à cane.” “Tf the teacher, however 


struck the atudent with any otber instrument he was 
to be pratt by the King," (Gastamm Ii, 44). 
(16) Ibid IT, 47. 
(17) Ibid II, 148. 
(18) Mind Up. t, 4). 32 
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his joined hands, and say, “Venerable Sir, be 
my upajfhaya." This was to be repeated three 
times, and if the bhikhhu who was ac s 
expressed bis consent by word or gesture, then 
the choice was complete and the relationship of 
preceptor and pupil began. After having 
kindled the fire and having swept the ground 
around the altar, he was to pluce the sacred fuel 
on the fire every morning and evening. He 
was also to sweep the place aroutid the fire’(20). 
A similar injunction was laid down by 
Manu(zi). ''Let the student collect fuel, go 
-abezgiug, sleep low on the ground, and do what 
pleuses his teacher." "Every day," another 
teacher observes, “he shall put his teacher to 
bed after having washed his (teacher's) fect and 
after having rubbed him. He shall retire to 
rest alter having received the teacher's permis- 
gion. And he shall not stretch out his feet 
towards him. He shall not approach. his 
teacher with shoes on his feet, or his head 
coverel or holding implements in his hand. 


He shall approach his teacher with the same 


reverence asa deity, without telling idle 
stories, attentive and listening eagerly to his 
words. He shall not sit near him with his legs 
crossed. Ii on sitting down, the wind blows 
from the pupil towards the master, he shali 
change his place''(22]. 

And we may add, that the period of student- 
ship was looked upon not auly as a time ol 
learning, hut as a period of discipline. In the 
leisure time left from the duties of working in 
the house and in the fick or attending to the 
guru’s sacred fires(23) or to look after his 
cattle(24) or ever to collect alms for the guru's 
miaintenunce(25), that the Veda had to be 


| The Mahavagega hos given us a beautiful 
description: about the regulation regarding the 
teacher and the taught. "Let him arise 
betimes ; and having taken off his shoes and 
adjusted his upper robe so as to cover one 
shoulder let him give to the wpajffhoya the 
tevth-cleatiser, and wiler to rinse his mouth 
with. Then let him prepare a seat for the 
wpajjhaya. If there is rice-milk, let him rinse 
the jup and offer rice-milk to the ufajjhaya, 
when he has drunk it, let him give water to the 
(zo) Apastamhha, i, 4, 4. 
(art) 1I, m, 4. 
m arenes tne t. 1, 4. 
(aj) Chhand Up, IV, 10, v. 
(a4) Ibid. IV, 4, 5. 
(as) Ibid. IV, 5, 5. 
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upajjhaya, take the jug, hold it down, rinse It 
properly without damaging it by rubbing, amd 
put it away, When the wPajjhaya hus risen, 
let him take away the seat. face 15 
dirty let him sweep the place," After this he 
was to help the preceptor to dress and jet hus 
aims-bowl ready ii he wished to go out to beg. 
If the preceptor desired it, the pupil was to 
fallow him as his attendant on the begging tour, 
keeping not too far away and not too near hum, 
If the preceptor speaks, he is not to interrupt 


him. After the begging is over the pupil] was 


to get back quickly to the munastery, prepat 

a seat, get water for the washing of his feet, 
a footstool, and a towel. Then he must go 
and meet the preceptor and take his bowl and 
robe from him. He mist fold the robe and 





attend to the clothes of the preceptor, H the 


preceptor wishes to eat the food in the aliis- 
bowl, he must bring him water and then offer 
him food. After the meal the pupil must wash 


and dry the bowl and put it away and also put 


away the robe, Alter the preceptor has rise 
the pupil must lake. away the seat, and put away 
the water for the washing of feet, the foot-stool 


and the towel. If the place was dirty he was: 


to sweep it. ‘Then he was to help the preceptor 


to bathe, getting for him cold or hot water, 


or accompanying him to the bathing-place if 


he wished to go there. The pupil also buthed 
at the same time, but had to dry and dress him- 
self quickly so as to be ready to help the 


preceptor. After the bathing was. completed 
he was to ask the preceptor for a discourse, OF 
ask him questions(26). 


DUTIES OF THE THACHER, 

The duties were reciprocal, A good teacher 
was he who, like tlic powerful st, shows every 
object in its true colors and by means of dis- 
cipline and practice protects the powers that lic 
hidden in his pupils, He must have y repect- 
able character, and should be good-looking as 
well as true and faithful, should have a happy 
sul and a retentive memory(27). The teacher 
had to love his student like his own son and 
full of atientiou he was to teacli him the sacred 
LRL 

(36) I-Tsing thes states: "The pupil ruübs the 
teacher's body, folds his clothes, or ecu ritnee Mey 
water to see whether insects be in it, he gives it Lo 
the teacher. Thus, if there be anything to be. done, 
hs does all um behalf of bis teacher. This iw the 
respect in oue's aiperioe. 


manner um which one pays rcs 


(ap) Rig Vedi; 1, 63, z 


If the place 5 
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science without hiding anything in the whole 
lawi28). ''And he shall not nse him for his 
own purposes to the detrithent of his studies, 
except in times of distresa’’(so) for, a teacher 
who neglected to instruct his: pupil was no 
longer to remain a texcher(10); The Mahavagga 
lays down that the teacher ought to consider 
the nutevusika asa son: the autevustka ought 
to consider the acharya as a father, Thus 
these. two, tmited by mutual reverence, con- 
fidence ond communion of life was to progress, 
advance and reach a high stage in doctrine and 
discipline(31). 

As the Mohovages has Dhserved, “the 
ufpajjhaya ought to observe a strict conduct 
towards sagdhiviharika. Let the upajihaya 
afford spirittial help and furtherance to the 
suddhivihanka by teiching, by  puttiue 
questions fo him, by exhortation, by instriuc- 
tion." "The teacher was to see that the pupil 
possessed &n- ahms-bowl, a robe, and the other 
simple articles which a student was allowed to 
possess. If the pupil was «ick the preceptor 
was not only to nurse him, but to wait upon 
him and attend to him, just as the pupil was 
required] to wait npon himself m health(32). 

Hartly in his Manual of Buddhism(33) has 
this well summed up the question. ''He must 
be continually solicitous abent his welfare; 
appoint tlic relative portion of time in which he 
is to work, to rest and to sleep ; when be is 
sick he must see whether or not he hrs sich 
food as is proper for him; encourage him to he 
faithful, persevering and erudite ; divide with 
him what he has received in the alms-howl ; 
tell him not to le afraid, know who are his 
associates, what places he frequents in the 
village and how he behaves in the Viliara ; avoid 
conversing with him on frivalous aubjetts + bear 
with him and not be angry when he ses a 
trifling fault in his conduct ; impart to him ms 
truction by the most excellent method, teach 
him in. the fullest manner without any: abridge- 
ment whether it be relative to science of 
religion, iy each fond emlearment to indice 
him to irani as with the heart of a father ; with 
an enlurged mind teach him to respect tlic 


(as A tama, i, 4, A. 
ibid. 


i rius z alo has said, "Iu case of 4 
iünrss his nag 9) himsel nurmes bin, ore an all 
the medicine needed afl pays attetition to S him üs i 
‘he were bia child," 


(35) P. ar 
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precepta ana other ccaciellont. Ghiters s sdbdas hini 
to obedience in order that be may excel ; 
instruct him in such a manner asi to gain hia 
affection ; when any calamity overtakes him; 





still retain him without being displeased when 


he tras some matter of his own to attend: to; 
and when he is im afffiction soothe his mind by 
the saying of bana. By attending to these 
rules, the duty of the master to his scholar will 
be fulfilled'' (34). 


Crasses or TEACHERS. 


It appears that there were at least three 
Classes of tenchers( 35). 

First, there was the acharva who initiated 
a pupil and taught him the Vedas, with tie: 
Kalpa and the Rahasya. But he who for his 
livelihood taught ia portion only of the Veda 
was the sub-teacher or upadhys. The third 
was the guru who performed according to rule 
the rites on conception(s5). 

Patanjali has, however, mentioned four kinds 
of teachirs—Acharys, Guri, Sikeaka and 
Upallaya. The first title was applied only tt 
those of the highest type of teacliers while the 
three others — applied to the prdinary 
teachers(37). 

In addition (o these, there were ussistant 
teachers (II, 100) who were tlie most advanced 
ür senior pupils, while on one occasion a teacher 
appointed his oldest disciple ms his substitute 
(141), These senior pupils becoming then 
associated with the work of teaching, became 
afterwards teachers themseives, 





Fugs. 

Manu condemned the Habit of taking fees 
from students, ‘Teaching the Veda for wages. 
according to him, made one lose his castels). 
Hoth the teacher who taught for a stipulated: 
fee, as well as the student who was taught on 
that condition, were to be carefully: nvoided(39). 
[ii seems that during Mann's time only presents 
—vwere — allowedi4o).. Indeed] — under ihe. 
Brohmanical system, the general practice Wa 


"m Mannal of Hoddhism, p P. dm. EE, 
vm to 
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Manu X, 
Hs *) Minn IT, 140, ii. 


ar There were also women LDeachers--upadhia 
(Vartikn. IV, 1). ! | 

(18) Matü XI, 6, 3. 

(30) Mati. TIT, 0565. 

(go) IT, 245. Algo Vishnu, 35, 43. 





to pay the fees when the Brahmacharin became 
a Snataka. | 

But Apastambha insisted on a fee, “Aiter 
having studied as rang (branches of) sacred 
learning as le cat, he shall procure in a righte- 
ous manner the fee for (the teaching of] the 
Veda (to be given to his teacher), according to 
lis power" (41). But thut tlie acceptatice of any 
fee Was considered ignoble, is evidenced from 
the fact that the student having paid the fee, 
he was not to boast of having done 5042). 

The system of paving fees Was more in 
evidence during the period of the Jutaka(43). 
There we find mention of & fee of a thousamd 
pieces[44). Ir must however be admitted] that 
even then there were students wio did not or 
could not afford te do so, The teacher asked 
of his student, “Have you brought a teacher's 
fees or do you wish to attend on me in return 
for teaching vou" "Those who brought the 
fee were treated like the eldest sons in his house, 
while those who could not afford to pay any 
remuneration had to perform menial duties. 
Occasionally fees were paid after completion of 
edueation(45). 

No. 253 Gf the Jatakss gives Ws an insight 
into the atmosphere of learning and culture, 
“while the edueational system and órganisation 
they bring to light are very well indicated in 
that: It places before ns the chief features of 
tite educational system of the times. "Oncé on 
a time Brahmadatta, the King of Benüres, liad 
a son named Prince Braiimadatta. Now Kings 
of former times, theugh there might be a famous 
teacher living in their own city, often üsed to 
send their sons to foreign. countries far off to 
complete their education, that by this means 
they might learn to quell their pride and higit- 
mindedness, aint endure heat or cold, and he 
made acquainted with the ways: of the world. 
So did this Ring. Calling his bey to him—now 
the lad was sixteen yeurs of age—he gave him 
one-soled sandals, a sunshade oi leaves and a 
thousand pieces ef money with these words, 
“My son, get you te "Takkasila and study there." 
The boy obeyed. He bade his parents fare- 
well, and in due qourse arrived at Takkusila, 
There heenquired for the teacher's dwelling and 
reached it at the time when the teacher had 
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: and wüs walking up 7 
down at the door of the house. Wee a 


had set eyes upon the teacher, he lotel his 





shoes, closed his sunshade and with n resi 
greeting stood still where he was. The tei cher 
saw that he was weary, and welcomed the new- 
comer, The lad ate, and rested a little. Then 


he retürrted to tlie teacher and stood respectfully 
by hin. 


"Where have you come from?" he asked, - 
“From Hetiares,"" | 
"Whose son art you?" 

“Lam the son of the King of Benares," 

“What brings you here 2’? 

"I come to learn," replied the lad. 

"Well, have you brought a teacher's fee or 
do you wish to attend om me in retni for 
teaching your 

"I have brought a fee with me" and with 
this he laid at the teacher's feet his ptirse of a 
thousand pieces." 

The resident pupils attend on their teacher 
by day and at night they learn of him. | 


SELECTION oF STUDENTS: 


Some consideration was made regarding the 
selection of studenta, Here also Mann's words 
lave to be noted. “Ten are legally to be ins- 
tructed—the son of one's teacher, an: ob dient 
youth, one who communicates knowledge, "ane- 
who.is virtuous, one who is pure, une who is 
trustworthy, one who is able, one who gives 
wealth, one who is good, and one's own rela- 
tive(46). And again, “‘where merit and vas 
are not obtained by teaching; nor due obedi 
in sich soil sacred knowledge must mot be sitet 
just as good seed must net be thrown on barren 
ground"(47). Even in times of dire distress, a 
teacher of the Vedy was to dic with his kde 
ledge than sow it in barren soil(48]. 








SUHIECTS OF STUDY. 
The Chandogva Upanishad(49) refers w A 
conversation when Narada speaks of the subiecta 
which he had learnt. Rig Veda, Yayur Veda, 
Sama Veda, Atharva Veils, Tahura; Purana, 
Grammar. Pitrya, Rasi Deiva, Nidhi, 
Vakovakya, Ekavana, Devavidva; P Hralim: 
Bhutavidya, Kshatravidya, Nakshatrs Vidya, 








(461 TI, 100. 
(42) I, 112 H. 
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supavidya, Devagana Vidya. In the Vishnu 
Pnrana we fiud how a student (generally in the 
evening) spent a few hours daily in receiving 
lessons in the secrets of religion and in the 
vitiuis Sciences and arts{so). In the 
Brhudasranyaka Upanishad we find à somewhat 
similar list, viz. Rig, Yayur, Samm, Atharva, 
Itihasa, Purana, Vidya, Upanishads, Siokas, 
sutras, Anuvyakhyanas and Vyakhyanas'’(51). 
Iu the Ramayana we find the young princes 
learning Vedas and the art of archery. 

In the Jatakas we find that the three Vedas 
were learnt by heart while 18 branches of know- 
ledge were also taught(52). Five knowledges 
(whatever these were) and cight attainments 
were taught at 'lakksshila(ss). Science also 
was taught there(s4) while there was also 
specialisstión(ss), while students had to travel 
to master local customs. An instance is found 
of a student's exhibiting before liis parents a 
practical demonstration of the knowledge he had 
acquired with his teacher. Teaching was also 
practical. 

Hiceun ‘Psiang has given as an idea ws to the 
Course of Study in the University of Nalanda 
“In beginning the education of their children 
and Winning them on to progress they follow 
the twelve chupters.”” When the children are 
seven years old, the great treatises of the fyè 
Ssclembes are gradually communicated to them. 
The first science is Grammar, which teaches 
snd explains words and classifies their distinc- 
tion. ‘The second is that of the skilled profes- 
sions concerned with the principles of the 
mechanical arts, the dual process and astrology. 
The third is the science of medicine, embracing 
ond exercising charms, medicine, the use of the 
stone, the ocedle, moxa. The fourth is the 
science of reasoning by which the orthodox and 
heterodox are ascertained and the troe and false 
are thoroughly sought out. The fifth fs the 
Science of the Interna) which investigates and 
teaches tlie five degrees of religious attainmetits 
(lid, the five vehicles) and the subtle doctrine of 
Karma 


1n concluding this question, I make no 
apology in referring to the courses of study o5 
lait down by Kautilya, the author of the 
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Arthasastra, regarding the education of a pi : 
All the four sciences, viz, Anvikshiki (which 
included the Sankya, Yoga aml Lokayata 
philosophies), Varta Vie. agriculture, cattle 
breeding and trade) and Dandanili (ie, the 
science of Government, including a knowledge 
af criminal low), These sciences, according to 
him, were to be studied and their p ; 
strictly. observed under the authority of specia- 
list teachers. The prince was to learn first the 
alphabet and arithmetic. After investiture with 
the sacred thread, he was to read the triple 
Vedas, the science of Anvikshiki under teachers. 
uf acknowledged authority, the science of Varla 
under Government superintendents, aud the 
*cienee of Damdamili under theoretical and 
practical politicians, Strict discipline had to be 
maintained and in maintaining efficient dis- 
cipline, he shall ever and invariably keep com- 
pay with aged professors of sciences in whom 
alone discipline had firm root. 
Kautilya also planned the hours of study. | 
The prince was to spend the fore-noon Ll 
receiving lessons in military arts concernt 
elephants, horses, chariots and weapons, and 
the afternoon in hearing the Itihasa, During 
the rest of the day and nights, he shall tot only 
receive new lessons and revise old lessons, but 
also Hear over and again what has not been- 
clearly tmderstood."" Thus we see that ihe 
order for the princes was indeed a big one. 











UNIVERSITIES. 

Takksila, 05 we see in the Jatakss, waa tlie 
most famows seat of learning which attracted 
scholars from every part of India, just as 
Nalanda amd Vikramsila drew students from all 
parts of Asia. The teachers of ail these three 
Universities were ‘renowned throughout the 
world.’ At ‘Taxila, we read how “youths of the 
warrior and the Vrahman caste came from all 
India to be taught the arts by him" (56). At 
the two other Universities also os at "'l'uxilu, 
there were specialists teaching their special 
stibjects, The three intellectual centres uf 
different times were flocked by students who 
wanted to complete their education they hud in 
their native schools; We have no ies ao far 
26 Tasxila and Vikramsila were concerned as to 
the number who could get admittance into these 
universities, but thanks to Hieun ‘Tsiang we 
have got a fine description showing the working 


(56) I0, 158. 
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of the Nalanda University. The priests there 


numbered several thousands though at Taxila 


the individual tencher's maxunum number. of 
pupils was 500, “If omen of other. quarters 
desire to enter and take part in the discussions, 
the keeper of tle gate proposes some. hard 
questions; many. are unable to  anmswer and 
retire. One must have studied deeply both old 
and new before getting admission. Those 
students, therefore, who come here a5 strangers 
have to show their ability by hard discussion, 
those who fail compared with those who succeed 
are as seven or eight to ten*' (57). 

The above statement shows that Nalanda was 
a University where students flocked to complete 
their admission, the mutriculation examination 
being a hard one. Taxila also gave higher 
ċducation, for students went there at sixteen or 
when they were of age(58). 

The Universities, further, were more or less 
of residential types. Day scholars. however, 
were admitted, and in one instance we find of à 
Prince living in u house of his own(39), while 
in another, a married Braiman at Benares came 
from his house to listen to his master's rae 
two ot three Hmes every day(60), and the 
expenses of the students were borne by the 
people and often by the Kings. We know of 

att instance where the people used to give day 
s day commons of food to the poor students so 
that they might not be inconvenienced. Enter- 
tainments to the students were given by 
villages(61). The Monasteries in the days of 
Fa-hien were endowed by Kings and merchants 
with fields, houses, gardens, and orchards. In 
addition to these the. annual tribute from the 
harvest was given, For the Nalanda University 
the King of the country remitted the revenues 
of about 100 villages for the endowment of the 
University. 200 houscholders in these villages, 
day by day, contributed several hundred piculs 
(1 picul—135*4 lbs.) of ordinary rice and seven 
hundred catties (1 catty=160 Ibs.) in weight of 
litter and milk, Hence the students being so 
abundantly supplied, did not require to ask for 
the four requisites which were clothes, food, 
bedding and medicine. Hieun Tsiang was given 
daily. 130 ]ambíras, 20 puga (arecanut), 3o 
uutmégs, àn ounce of camphor and a peck of 





(7) For accounts of rhe Universities of Nalanda 
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rice, At Taxila we read of rice gruel(ó2),- while 
occasionally sugarcane, molasses, curd and milk 
were given(63). 


There were evidently enomimational 
colleges, for though in many instare: we find. 
Brahmana and Kshatriva students, sons uf 
merchants and tailors and of fishermen(64) all 
reading together, we also note that some teachers. 
liad only Hraliman students (1.307, 407) while 
oue teacher had only princes as students. 


The reputation of these schools snd univer 
sities must ave gone out of the limits of India 
with the result that there was an. influx: of 
students from other outside countries and which 
continued for a very large period. And it was 
for this search of truth to get imbued with the 
learning and culture of India that overtook, all” 
obstacles. In the words of Fa-hien, “that L 
encountered danger and trad the most perilots. 
places without thinking of or sparing myself, 
was because I had a definite aim aid thought 
of nothing but to do my best in my simplicity 
and straightforwardnes. ‘This it was that L 
exposed my life where death seemed inevitable 
if J might accomplish but a ten thousandth part 
of what I hoped.’ 


From the time of the Rig Veda, when the 
Aryans were living in the land of the Five 
rivers, their educational system begati. That 
was the ticles, It developed [rom time to 
time, the introduction of the teachings of 
Gautama Buddha gave it a great impetus what 
was further developed because of the patronage 
of a number of Buddhist Kings: The three 
Universities of Ancient India, Taxili, Nalanda 
and Vikramsila,—all belonged to the. Buddli 
age, The last two 28 we have said already dis- 
appeared more or less due to Moliammedan 
incursions às well as to the teachings of Sankara- 
charya’s Brubmanic education. The long 
struggle with Buddhism ended inoa triumph for 
the- Brahmans, but not without their own system 
becoming. modifed: "Meaningless and trivial 
as many of these regulations seem to ns, they 
were no doubt regarded as of great value by 
those who used them in those far-off days. 
They must have been intended to emphasize 
the great solemnity of the work in which pupil 
and teacher were engaged, and to impress upon 
the pupil the By metic sacrediess which, wás 
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suppose to charaeterise the kuowledge which 
wis being passed on to him by his teacher(6s), 

We cannot but conelide by repeuting the 
Parting Instructions us given in the "Taittri ya 
Upanishad(66) “Say, what is irue, do thy duty, 
do not neglect the study of the Veda. After 
having brought to thy teacher his proper reward 
do not cut of the ling of children, Do not 
swerve from the truth, do not swerve from duty, 


Do not neglect greatness. Do not neglect what 


is useful, Do not neglect the leaming anl 
teaching of the Veda. Let thy mother be to 


(63) Keays; Ancient indir Education, p ro 








thee like unta/à God! Let thy father be to 
thee like unto a God! Let thy teacher be te 
thee Hike unto a God! Whatever actions are 
binmeless these slonld be regarded, not others. 
ts, should be observed by thie, pot olhers, 
Whatever is given shoukl he given with Buith, 
tat without faith, with joy, with modaty, with 
fear, with kindness; If there should be any 
doubt im thy mimd with regard to any ‘sacred 
act or with tegard to conduct, in: that-exse con- 
duct thyself as Brahnmns, who possess gool 
judgment, conduct themselves therein” 

Wedo not think there could be a better ideal 


THE SYMBOLISM OF BIRDS AND WINGS IN 
RELIGIOUS ART. 


By Mr. W. G. RAFFE, ARCA, F.1.B.D., F.R.S.A. 


"Through all the nights snd days of history 
the artist hus been closely concerned with the 
invention and use of symbols, which have, when 
origimated im wisdom, included in their learning 
the meaning of many things in heaven and 


earth, Ancient symbols are found prominent 


itt the srt of every part of the globe, indicating 
that the greatest importance was attached to 
them by the seniptors and urtisis of those far- 
gone days. That most often met with is the 
swastika or spiral, two renderings of the same 
idea of the ancient conception of inter-etheric 
energy ; Of the “boring of holes in space" which 
ultimately formed matter at the perihelion of 
its force, Among the most important of these 
metaphysical symbols is that of the biril as the 
foul, first as the egg, having no wings, and 
then Inter by development a free-flying Bird of 
the air, the symbols of which pervade all the 
- greater religiotm, Whether graphic or pictorial, 
1 symbol is something morc tlian a mere letter- 
form or pieture-sign ; it is o static condensation 
AM knowledge, a veiled presentment nf facts. 
Bout it is never a definite presentment of the 
facts themselves and consequently can be cosi 


- pretended only by those who have, iti some 


N 


w, 
other manner, been enlightened as-to the parti- 
culur mysteries, of that symbolism. We can 
however, understimd something of the general 
nature and use of religious symbols in art Or 
langtiage, even though we cannot devote thought 
to their elucidation, by examining our modern 
symbols af a more material character, Th 
science we have symbols such as. the mathe- 
matical figures and letters ; in chemisiry con- 
glomerations of letters meaning nothing to 
unfamiliar eyes; in civil engineering graphs 
which require explanation and understanding ; 
à notation of music which represents real sounds 
when properly rendered hy the right instr 
ment | in astronomy other star symbolism, more 
complicated than the Assyrian astrology, and 
so on in everyday life. Symbolism extends far 
past vocal language and includes it, for all ideas - 
are made visible and audible by some sort or 
kind of symbolism, all of which are learned only 
by experience, Onr very language, written. or 
spoken, is derived ultimately from symbols of 
sound and forms, which now have lost their 
original meanings. They contained iot mily 
physical but mental, emotional, and spiritual 
ideas so that symbolísm, like other things of 





REDS AND WINGS DN RELIGIOUS ART 


thought or matter, is aibjeet to the principle of 
relativity. 

The path. of literary symbolism has long 
departed: from that of the artists, but so power- 
ful is the analogy thot it is still common for 
these familiar with the different arts to speak 
of one in terms of another, as, ''poems of 
colour”: “colour” of musical tot amd so forth, 
The pictorial symbotism of art was retarded only 
for lack of easy physical means to record such 
things: Plastic form aud pure colour were 
needed to tell parables in paint and inscribe 
mysteries on stone, Now the pendulum. has 
swing to the extreme and symbolism endures 
its. Ragnarok, hoping that with the return af 
the gods will also return their ancicnt glories. 
Most religious symbols are now not properly 
wed bit nsually abused by unintelligent artists 
who have not the fainbest conception of any of 
the meanings Art to-day is egoistic, chaotic 
and: eclectic, because it has lost sl! under- 
standing of symbolism, except where a conven- 
onal tradition endures in the vacant church- 
shell öf former life. Art of to-dav, seeking to 
express itself, finds it has no content to express ; 
technique is perfect but the inner motive life 
is gone. — 

Since’ the artist escaped from the shackles of 
» desmd religionism he has acquired im seme 
wars, perhaps, omterial power, but has lost- his 
real link with "home. ‘The-escape from prison 

“was essential, but the fight into the wilderness 
: was porverse There i 15 an urgent necessity for 
a new “school of the mysteries’ to teach the 
artist anew the nse and meaning of the rich 
symbolism of the world, for no artist should he 
turned loose without such thorough: knowledge ; 
without training in the science of colour and 
form, as well az the craftsmanship of expression 
and a knowledge of the high motive of its use, 
without which ail great ort fails. 

Tt has been thought that only recent centuries 
lave piven artists the power to represent simiit- 
tudes of natural things, ‘This appears to be as 
reat an error as the applied scientific attitude 
whieh essumcs—on what foundation it does mot 
appear—that malen science has ekxchisive 

"Bes | in the history of the world of 
knowledge now in use. ‘There would have been 
no prohibition against the making of “graven 
images” if the power had not been well Enown 
and established, and if the debasing effects of 
the imitation of the external forms of nature 
for their own sake had similarly not been well 





known. Far, on the other hand, the: modu 

of symbols and the designing of nA 
wis ecneouraged, and thus art became a tre 
ornament of life, and not art for its own sake, 
but for the «ake ‘of the gradual uplifting of the 

le. 

oe is possible to reintroduce gradnally the 
production of the finer type of art; even ont.of 
the chuos of the present, 1£ we study the meanings 
of the ancient symbolism, and yen tilt up an 
art langunge that shall embody the enlarged 
meaning of true religion and not be restr 
to the worn-out conventions of amy one pro- 
fessional institution. Their  brick-walis ate 
cages for the spirit of religion even as the body 





is the cage of the soul, and thus we shall take. 


jor our study the bird-symbol as the miniature 
of the spirit symbol, vet “eribb'd, cabined, and 
confined’ in pis motion. 


Our consideration of the bird and wing. 
aymibols may well commence with the first art 


of- which: we have amy knowledge. 
In the Egyptian religions in their successive 


phases, various bird-symbols are intimately com- 
nected with the main ideas about the soul; the 
resurrection, the divine afflatus or spirit, and the 
It is necessary for te to 


paradise of Osiris 
asecttain something as to those getters) ilens 
and doctrines of the soul, the spirit, and the 
resurrection, which Jed the artists amd priests lo 
treat of mich subjects in this particular 
symbolical form, | 

In the mysterious purmlise of Osiris, cd d 
men 








not so unintelligible in its origin as may al first 
be: aupposed, — Iamblichis, 


himself "became a sot- of divine: pe 
Again he says, 
visions, the soul “assumes another tife, 
operates in another manner, and justly esteems. 
itself no longer man; it often exchanges its own 
life for the most blessed life of the gods: for the 
gods are immediately present with and united 
ty all these who take the least approaches; te 
them." 

It is easy to understand how the natural 
idlecliue óf- such religious doctrines might become 
eonfusel with. some vague idea that the 
mummied forms of the dead, ferried over to 
“Osiris” or the inponderable souls whicli had 
eticrgised these bodies, became Osiris. himself. 








became the living god, This dogma, 
rather startling to the normal modern mind, is: 


im his treatise om 
Egyptian mysteries, sava that in the invocations 
of the god [to contribute an oracle] the Fvat, 


^in the contemplation of blessed 


302 


Bult the soul which translates itself to the gods, 
—whether often or only once,—in the true sense 
indicated by Lamblichus, was that of a norma 
human being who for a few brief hours 
exchange his earthly life for "the life of the 
gods" and hence mo longer possessed his 
own life while so translated, and was therefore 
“dead to the world-of sense. In actital fact he 
wos “dead in the flesh, but quickened in the 
spirit," to use am expression from an Egyptian 
Oracie: he was no longer the invoker, but the 
invoked ; his disensouled body wus "'god- 
possessed" ; his soul had been wafted; upon 
nngel-wings, into the blissful paradise of 
entrancement and repose, and the divine spirit 
had taken lis place in tlie body of the oracle, 
and become Ehe man, with a divine player on the 
hinan instrument, as (he man was said to have 
become the god. So also when (Castor and 
Pollux “Shared an immortality between them, 
by cich '"exehunging'" or "Jlaving down: his life 
for the other's sake'" alternatelv ; Pollux was 
dead while Castor lived, and Castor was dead 
While Pollux lived: cach had his Proserpine- 
like half existence. "The exchange was mutual : 
the human became divine and the divine human: 
But still amore precise, there was a sense in 
which the divine became human. This was 
spoken of by the Egyptian hierophants when, as 
initiaters into the mysteries of the temple, they 
tougit that ihe soul way once winged and dwelt 
in a celestial home, whence it often descended to 
earth ; bot that ultimately its desire for wisdom 
became so confined to the earth, that its physical 
centre also became its chief residence, and its 
heavenly home was but seldom reached, and 
finally in its ascent, the prodigal “drank of a 
Jethean cup" of partial bliss (the oblivion of 
normal Jeep) midway only in its true celestial 
"home" and "rest"; and then completely lost 
all memory of its divine origin, and lost for 
ages the knowledge and the very means of 
macent—its glorious wings. ‘The grand purpose 
of initiation, according to the hicrophant, was 
to restore to cach soul its lost use of its pinions 
and te renew tts celestial flights, so-as to more 
and more frequently attain the old splendour of 
‘the life of the gods, or the celestial Tife of divine 
aentrancemetnt of the real, 

Such being the hierophuntine doctrine, we 
gee that the Egyptian priesthood must have at 
one time themselves possessed the knowledge of 
amd frequently practised these winged ascents 
af the soul to the paradise of Osiris, which was 








its only proper place of rest. The ttrvocations 
and the following descents of the gods, in the 
idea. of the hicrophants, were: stinultaneots with 
these entruncements and ascents-of the son! bis 
bliss, with which the passages quoted from 
Tamblichus, are in perfect accordance. 

Plotinus taught essentially the same doctrine 
wlien he said,— 

"You can only apprehieued the infinite by a 
faculty superior to reason ; in which 
the divine. essence is communicated 
to you: this ts ecstasy: itis the 
liberation of your mind from its finite 
consciotsness.........but this sublime. 
condition is not ‘of permanent. dura- 
tion: it is only now and then that 
we can enjoy this elevation, merci- 
fully made possible for us above the 
limits of the body and the world, T, 
myself, have realised it but three: 
times as yet, ahd. Porphyry hitherto 
buit onge," 

St. Paul was once caught up into this heaven 
but whether in the body or out of the body, he 
could not say. The theurgy of Proclus was no 
other than the magical password, which caught 
the soul up to the highest hierarchy of heaven, 
where it became intoxicated with the nectar of 
Olympus, inspired, inbreathed by: a deity who 
was the “repose he gave. This doctrine of 
repose is taught by Buddhist priests to«lav as 
man's highest good and final aim, and by 
"repose" they mean the entrancement of 
Nirvatm. 

Hierocles, in. his "Goldeu Verses," suid,— 
“Philosphy is the purificátion and perfection of 
hitman. life, by leading it back to the 
divite itape. We must frat become 
men, and then gods'' It was the pursuit of 
this divine apotheosis of. man which was taught 
in the Egyptian mysteries ; but an apotheosis in 
which “the life of the gods," or the spirit-life, 
did not exclusively supersede once and for ever, 
the merely human or soul-life. On the con- 
trary, it is clear from what Ismblichus: and 
other philosophers say, that what was contem- 
plated as the ideal of perfection, human amd 
divine in reunion, was a mastery of location, in 
the body-or in the divine life of poised entrance- 
ment, for the advancement of the hurmati or 
natural life, It is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion thut what was aimed at was the 
possibility of a regular rhythmic alteration and. 
interchange, like that between sleep and waking 
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onschousness of these two states of existence— 
natural and spiritttal—-human and divine—by 
the willed adoption of the divine life af 
entrancement as the only true. state. of rest, 
*"renose,' or sleep; thus “daily dying" to the 
natural outward and sensuous life of the 
embodied soul, while protected within the death- 
like “sacred sleep" ; followed by the call of the 
world to a daily resurrection with the soul "new 
every morning,” 

— ffhe allusion to Castor and Pollux may now 
be defined. As the natural life ix “dead when 
regarded from the view point of the spiritual or 
divine life, so the divine or spiritual life itself 
is “dead when dimly seen from the natural 
life of the soul in the physical body ; and when 
the divine this became human osin the mystical 
wing-borne journey, tlie human became divine ; 
for these two are contrary one to the other, and 
are logically. -necessary antitheses, 
positive and. negative electricity, or darkness, 
and light. In the symbolical interpretation of 
the Brafuninical Dream of Raven, these two 
extremes of existence are indicated :—''"Man is 
a duality: he comprises two modes of existence, 
—4áhie is natura) ond one is reversed’; and 
Heraclitus clearly shows the same antitheses in 
saying that “mankind ve the death and die 
the life of disembodied spirits," Pythagoras 
taught that “what is behel during our waking 
moments is denth, and diring our sleeping 
mamerits a vision": atl hence Plato said thot 
“ihe body is the sepulchre of the soul.” The 
divine or-spiritim] life, in so far as the greater 
part of humanity belreves, is dead in the human 
or natura] fife, just as the human existence ts 
dead when the self is in the divine. 

In considering birds as symbols of the soul, 
and particularly in relation to the Platonic 
doctrine of contemplation, in that power or 
faculty above reason which hurls the sonl by thë 
still energy of the divine will into the divine 
nbyss; surely if any one bird denoted the soul 
in the Egyptian mysteries, it was the Ibis. 
The flight of the soul into the heavenly paradise 
of Osiris was symbolised by the actual flight of 
the living This te the resting place in the adytum 
ar inmost sanctuary of the Egyptian temple 
the earthly and visible symbol of that celestial 
and internal paradise of the human temple or 
tabernacle. This flight of the This took ploce 
when the veils or gates of the sanctuary sudden- 
ly opened after he had patiently waited, motion- 
less and still on the altar in the vestibule, an 
` 19 





soul," which sends it like n winged arrow, inte 


just as 
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obvious living type of the sonl's contemplative- 


in -us the bent “bow of the 
the divine abyss of entrancement. Plate taught 
ihat the "office of contemplation is to make the. 
col,” which sends it, like a wingel arrow, into 
the light of divine being. In the Egyptian rites” 
the unmoving Ihis on the altar, gazing towards. 
the sanctuary, was surrounded by a ring of 
linked priestesses, moving in the rhythmic 
step of the sacred dance, slowly round and 
round that fixed and contemplative centre,—an 
artistic and dramatic symbol of the connective 
faculty of the soul, or the mental body consti- 
tuting the romparaliee sonl, yet surrounding. 
the superlative intuitional central eye of con- 
templation, the ego of identification by “oa 
faculty superior to reason." A considerable 
part of the ritual was designed to gradually Iul 
up to the accumulation af forces necessary for 
the "bending of the bow," Suldenle the 
great gates of the illnninated sanctuary were 
thrown open, ang the veils withdrawn, amid 
swift as an arrow the Ibis immediately few 
in, followed by the watching worshippers, amd 
all dissppeared behind the closing gates im a 
moment, leaving the uninitiated waiting in the 
darkness of the night, whilst the mysteries were 
enacted within to their hidden end. These rites 
are clearly illustrative of the hierophantine 
doctrine of the soul with its wings, and ifs 
flights into parndisical rest, by might—the 
fitting time far "rest," "The priestesses in the 
tmin of the flying Ibis were those in whom, 


wsually, the syhillinie orucles of. "the divine life. 


of the gods" and "the midnight sun" were 
induced in “the temple of sleep" which. is 
spoken of I» Iamhlichus, and during which thv 
particular god invoked was believed to have 


faken possession of these forms as his tme 
temples, and to have sounded his teachings 


through the obedient lips of their entranced 


bodics, or to stand near and project his. 


thoughts into the quiescent mind this made 
ready as his mouthpiece. 

Knowledge of such rites and doctrines mi 
these throws mich light not only on the 
use of birds or their wings as symbols, but on 
the significance of architectural arrangement of 
temples the careful placing of their alturs, 
vestibules, and the dark adyta, ar holy of holies, 
as emblems symbolic in position and use the 
true temple of the Lord, the human body with 
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its "heavenly house," and its ''earthly house," 
in one dual tabernacle possessing also its 
intervening veil—the yell of sleep—closed as 
the shadow of death, to be suddenly 
transcended :—for knowing that the body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, the Egyptians did 
their best to teach this grand, primitive, and 
universal truth, to the few who were then 
capable of comprehension and fit for initiation. 

The objective mental bias of the mass of the 
Ezyptian peoples dematided of them leader- 
priests un understandable symbolism in 
graphic and in verbal expression, 

Hence in the early Pyramid texts we find 
strongly. stressed the bird-like motion of the 
soul ; like “a biri the dead fics up to heaven ; "' 
"He goes to heaven like the hawk and his 
feathers are like those of o goose, he rushes at 
hesven like a crane, he kisses heaven like the 
falcon, he leaps to heaven like the grasshopper, 
Thus he flies away from you, ye men: he ig no 
more. upon earth, he is in heaven'’—He 
ascenda to heaven, to thee oli Ra, with the head 
of a falcon and the wings of a goose, and Haps 
his wings like a bird" “He who fhes, oh ye 
men, and this one flies away from you," He 
journeys to the east side of heaven, to the place 
where the gods are born, renewed, rejuvenated," 

All this symbolical analogy is by way of 
comparison and sot of identity; itis “like” 
und not the "sume" as flight. A notable 
emphasis 1s laid on the ‘moshing’ character sf 
the motion with which we may compare the 
Christian taking “of the kingdom of heaven. by 
force :' or, more correctly translated, by. effort, 
since it is rather the inertin of personal 
ignorance that is to be overcome than an 
opposing enemy otttside to be defeated. This 
essential timelessness, or — ""Swiftness' is 
inherent in all divine action, since time is only 
of the lower orders of existence. A bird in 
actual fight can hover, itself motionless, in the 
moving air, supported by external motion of the 
air that renders its own action unnecessary, after 
ounce it has adopted the correct poise or balance. 
There could not be a better symbol chosen to 
indicate thé peacc-enwrapped soul, high above 
all earthly things, able to see all, equally 
interested, equally indifferent, 

 'fhis idea of the bhird-symbol has been 
familiar with inspired teachers and prophets of 
all ages. We are told of the mystical inspira- 
tion of Moses, the leader of Isracl, when in the 
gnuificant passage in Ex. 19, he “went up 
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the soul described in various ways by the later 
prophets, yet all similar. “Ye have seen how 
I bare you on an cagle’s wings, and brought 
you unto myself which clearly refers to the 


individual Moses and not to the mass of the 


Israelites since they had not bten ‘brought 
unto’ God. 

The hird-symbol is apain used with under 
sianding iu Psalm cxxiv, in a song of 
thanksgiving for the deliverance of the soul 
from dangers, which is “not given asa prey to 
their teeth for "our soul is escaped as n bird 
out of the snare of tlie fowlers.'' . 

The mystical way of ecstasy taught by 
Plotinus was also urged by Isainh (Ch: go) in 
teaching of the wondrous divine power; 
"Them that wait on the Lord shall renew their 
strength, they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles’’ ; while the eagle itself, a later external 
sy in bol far the imperialism -of Rome, was iñ 
places credited, like the more fabulous phoenix, 
(itself the classical symbol of the soul birth. in 
fire) with the gift of renewed youth, while vet 


another phase of power in the wings of birds 


is told of the dragon-persecuted “womnan" of 
Revelations, who was given two wings of à 
great eagle, that she might Ay away "into the 
wilderness.'' 

The reason why the dove, the chief Christian 
hird-sytnbol, denoting the Holy Spirit ss the 
Spirit of Rest as well as “the Spirit of Glory, 
and therefore of rest in glory," and sv mbolising 
the "Holy Ghost" as the 'Comforter," appears 
to have chosen, is indicated by- Scriptural 
passages such us these:—'"'Oh! that I had the 
wigs of a dove, that T might flee away and be 
at rest I and "As a dove to her windows," 


The Ibis was taught to “Hee away’’ inte the 


emblematical place or state of holy rest, in the 
mysterióus inner sanctuary of the Egyptian 
temple ; but the dove, ör pigeon which instinc- 
tively flies direct to it» home, even over Jong 
distances, is surely a natural symbol, not 
requiring teaching to justify its use as a 
symbol of the prodigal, white-pinioned, flying 
soul returning "from a far country" to its divine 
home. Here indeed do we observe that the 
dove, as symbolical of the "I'* who longed for 
"rest" from the conflict of life, might certainly 
be an adequate symbol for the soul, even though 
we know it to denote, in gencral usage, the 
Holy Spirit, in other Scriptural references. 
Apparent divergences of detail, even difference, 
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can be: reconciled. The ovoid form. of the body 
of the dove might itself well denote the compact 
uml regular form of the soul in flight to the 
heavenly rest, but it was the strong wide-spread 
wings that were so ardently desired by the real 
wing, the ego which possessed, subdued and at 
inst cute its thoughts to rest on a balanced 
peace. 

This same peace is indicated by Malachi who, 
promising the day of burning, says "Then shall 
the sun of righteousness arise with healing in 
his wings" which also makes it clear that the 
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spiritual wings are of course not the same im 
form as any bird's wings, which ts but: the 
symbol of an analogous type. The wings of 
the soul are. marvellousiy pulsating roads or. 
whirls of energy ; a divine bridge between the 
inner 'courts" and the world of mind. 

These wings were the desired instrument of 
flight into the rest desired by that longing, con= 
templative soul, and still denote the spirit, the 
comforter, the giver of that “peace the world! 
can neither give mor take away," on whose 
wings the soul was borne into ethereal bliss, 
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By Dg. K. N, SITARAM, M.A., 


Among the varions Indian races that have 
contributed to the sum total] of Indian art, 
& promizent place has always been occtrpied 
by the Tantils, though this part of India's 
Cultural history of Art f= very little known to 
or studied by scholars, Those whose Hnewis- 
tic forte lies only in Sanskrit have always their 
faces turned north, while those whose strength 
Hes-in Tamil lmve not vet acquired the synthetic 
mode of thought, or are not possessed of suffi- 
cient working knowledge of other branches of 
Indian linguistics without whose helpa proper 
appreciation of Tumi] artistic culttre is well 
nigh impossible, Therefore when one, who 
püssesses n thorough knowledge of the North 
and Aryan Culture, combines with it knowledge 
of the South as revealed to him not only by the 
living speciments of its art, hut also by its 
Iittornture, he finds that the "Tamil couttry could 
boast of s period od artistic development. cx- 
tending over a millenium and a half, Among 
the. contributions of this virile South Indian 
stock to the grand lotalitv of Indian Art a 
Prominent place is occupied by the Dance, 
whose early manifestations are fairly co-evul 
with the beginnings of Tamil Culture. The 
euthiest literary references to this art are found 
is some of the earliest of their Sangam works, 
even us the carliest references to Dance ond 
Dancing among the Aryans is found in the Rig 


Ph.D. 


Veda, where the typical dancing gentlemen are 
Indra and the Maruts, and the lady par excel- 


lance who indulges in this is-Usha, Of course 
the Tamils learnt a Jot from their nort 
Frictids, the Aryans, ut at the same time, they 
Inid over it the rich mantle of their own pectiliar 
culture and particular outlook om life and very 
sooti absorbed what they learnt and made it a 
part of their own nations] inheritance, and 
added. to it also several] rich varieties. of their 
own invention. ‘Thus very. early in their 
national history they divided the dance then 
in vogue in the Tamil country into four cate- 
gories, These were the Tamil dance, consist 
ing of both the refined and the cnmide 
varieties, the Dance borrowed from the Aryans, 
the Dance borrowed from: the Vadukar, or the” 
Andhras and the Dance adapted from the 
Simhalese. These again they divided farther 
into two clusses, namely, those that were high 
brawed of (Iassicn! and those that were proctisul 
chiefly by the lower order of the oe 
and hence called Desika, or the country, 

distinguished from the civilised or those b 
vogue at court and high societv circles. The 
Desika was: also known as the Kuttn, as it 
consisted only of developments from the. d 
country or ride dances of the common folk, and 

did not require that use of practised limbs. 
which could only be cultivated by a steady 
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system of disciplined ond rhythmie exercise 


practised when a person's limbes were ns vet 
young om) pliable, even in the same way as is 


still the vogue among the professional dancing. 


girls of the Tinnevelly District, or among those 
that still delight the theatre gocrs of Europe 
hiv means of their Swedish and Russian hallets. 
Broadly speaking every dance (Kutta) was 
divided inte two categories; as either Vasul- 
kuttun, or Pukal Ruttu; Vetthial or Pothuvial, 
Vari Kutto, or Van Santi Kutta, Santi Kuttu 
or Vinoda Kitt, Evaln Euttu, or the ordmary 
folk variety of the Aryan and thoe Tamil- Since 
mest of ihee divisions practically overlap each 
other, it is enough if a few typica] varieties are 
described. 
— "The Sani Kuttu was ene in which the hero 
(this 6 o tvpical male dance, though the pro- 
fessintid Winsense also rendered it to perfection) 
indicated his ‘sitisfaction after a victory in 
battle, or success in a love scheme by. means of 
gentle gestures, in strict consonance with the 
words and the music of the dance orchestra: A 
more animated variety of it was the Sokkam, 
of which probably there were one hundred and 
xight different poses of the body, ani especially 
of the limbs, most of which resembled the 
favourite mode of what was known as the 
‘Tandava. This was a kind of semi-religious 
ditice, sharply opposed to which was the 
variety known as the maturnl (Mai Eotto) or 
the ordinary expressing the ordimary feelings 
or emotions of men, amd Was expressive of 
the usual three Gongs, namely, the Satwic, 
the Rajasic and. the Tamasic. Another sub- 
divison of this was the dance known as the 
Abhinaya, and which corresponded practically 
"with those still in vore in Malabar, and known 
us the Sokkiar Ruttu, wherein the dancer 
indicate!) the song or the story that was recited 
by his gestures without himself saving of sing 
‘ing: anything. A more difficult variation of this 
was when the acter reduced into gestures the 
thenies andl words of a drama, ike the one by a 
Sanskrit poet like Kalidasa, or Bhasa: The 
Mai Koitu was also divided into three other 
differvat vurieties, known: ss the popular ot thc 
indigenous, those in which the steps and poses 
were strictly patented in the Tamil conntry 
itself, thee which were borrowed and 
assimilate! by the Tamils from Simhala 
(Ceylon) nnd. those that were adapted from the 
Telugues or the Andhras (The Vadugus). As 
contrasta] with this serious variety, or the Santi, 
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was the one called the Vinoda Kuttu, which 
was rendered so us to yield fun or frolic, anil 
did not obey the hard amd fast convit- 
tionalised rules of the Santi. It was very 
popular and was far from being high browed or 
Classic, and was divided imto severa] classes, 
the chief of which being, Kuravai, Kalinadam, 
Kudam, Karanam, Nokku and "Tholpavai. 
The ast was something like onr present 
Marionctts, of puppet dance, as in it the chici 
dancer was not a human being but only a doll 
made of leather (Tamil, Thol), which was made 
to caper in all sorts of ways zs suited the skill 
of the one who pulled the strings. This form of 
entertainment is still popular in. a few of the 
‘Tamil villages, though its exponents have been 


reduced to the Inst singes of hunger by the 


general artistic and comic apathy of the soc: 
educated classes as well as the crdinity 





villagers, whose one passion now-a-days is only. 


to imitate the educated classes, not so much in 
their virtues but only in their wesknesses and 
costly modes of life. The doll is called “The 
Sinmi’ aml the few who earn a living by this art 


are treated more 35 d variety af beggers than as- 
these who provide fun, und their presence 


is becoming rater and rarer now-a-days 


though occasionally they put in an eppearance - 


at some of the annual festivals, where, inside 
ertule and tattered tents, they give an exhibition 
af ther skill in this game, culled ‘also the 
Pomomi Attan, for a few coppers. The 
clientale generally does not inchide even 
one man who knows English. Some Tamil 
wags derive the name by which their 
ladies. are called, (Pommünatt] by saving 


that origmally they were the inventors. of 


this art and that their husbands were the 
earliest poippets or the marionetts, and that even 
now no laly, who does not make lier husbanil 


dance truckling to her Sari'a ends, deserves that: 
The Kuravai was a group tovement 


name. 
roughly corresponding to the Rasa ob Upper 


India, though in this the number of participants: 


is strictly limited to cither seven, eight or nine, 


and no more. Very often it was performed ns 


a lustration dance for the safety of ns and 
the merease of the cows and their products; tike 
the ghee, curds, cic: It wos also Ínr 

ed as a propitiatory dance to ward off evil 
and bring in good luck. Thus when 
Rannaki, the wife of the Pokar merchant prince 
Kovalan, stayed with the simple eee ae 
of Madura, they gave a perfon | 
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dance to ward off evil from their guest as well 
as to bring prosperity on their own cattle. 
Since they were Shepherdesses, they danced 
that variety of it which was favourite to 
Krishna, their nations) and tribul hero, in n 
way whieh, these simple souls imagined, he 
would bavo regaled himself with the Gopis 
(Shepherd girls) on the hanks of the Jumma. 
In this so charmingly described in the Acchiyar 
Kurnvai section of the Silappadikargm, we find 
that no males took part in the sport, but that 
the girls themselves made some of their friends 
to. personate Krishna, Balarama and Narada, 
while the others assumed the role of Subhadra 


(‘The Pinnai) and Yasoda, the sister and mother 


of thy heroes respectively, while the rest posed 
as the <iuple Gopis and the sporting playmates 
of their national hero, Mayavan (Krishna). 
The dominant note of this variety was Sringara 
ünd Bhukti, i.e, amour of a deeply spiritual sort, 
and the devotton. of the simple minded, for the 
favours received and the dangers rescued from. 
It had a peculiar, soft, wolituonsly melting 
music of its own, iti which all whe participated, 
except Krishna, sang im chorus the praises amd 
the glorious achievements of that Lord of the 
Cow World (Goloka) to the accompaniment of 
the flute or the lite, or of both, Getierally, the 
divine Narada, or onc personntmg ns suci, 
supplied the lute musie from his celebrated 
divine harp, the Mahati, and the Lord of the 
Gopalas: (Cowherds) Krishna himself supplied 
the music from his flute, as: well os led the 
whirling movement of the Joxz, the part of 
Yasoda being merely that of a passive spectator, 
heartily rejoicing in the happiness of her 
children.. Another variety of this, and one from 
which it probably derived ifs name, was sacred 
to the god of the Hill tribes (Kursvar), namely, 
Murga, who probably was onIy-a "Tamil version 
of the Aryan Gol Subramanyam, or Skanda. 
The folklore of these junglepeople whose: tribe 
is stil) numerous im the hilly tracts of the 
Southern districts und Travancore sayy that this 
God became enamoured of one of thar own 
native beanties, Valli (She who had her birth 
under à creeper of that name), and solemnised 
his marriage with this maiden by a group dance 
of this name, nsmelv, the Euravni.— In fact this 
was m most popular marriage dance with the 
Marvars ond other ancient Tamil warrior or 
maurauding tribes, whose national God was 
Murugan, or Subramanya, 9 gx whose 
functions have a close resemblance to the ancient 
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Cod of wars, namely, Mars, He was also the 


mires not otily in Upper India tef: ‘The 
invocation of the thief in the Mri a 
before he starts to open a hole in Charndatta's 
house) but easily became the patron deity of the 
same fraternity in the South also, and as such, 
most of his old shrines are stil) either situated: 
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on the seashore or on the monntainons tracts. 


So, no wender, we find in tlie ancient literature. 
af the Tamils, typical woeings and vietories after 
sanzguinsry fights are generally celebrated by 
all the warriors participating in this kind of 
dance, a form of entertainment which was very 
popular with the young Tamil gallants and 
maids, when their elders had given their consent 
for them to live as man and wife. The Kula 
küthu (Hierally one performed! with a pitelier on 
one's head, or simulating similar action) is still 
popular in the South. In this case itis a 
dedicatory dance, a dance which some one 
offering a Kodai (sn unburnt srtcifice 03 
strictly non-Aryan naftre) fees somebody else 
to perform either for his own good, or for that 
of the public. ‘This is specially indulged in by 
the non-Brahmans, though the Brahmans also 


snbascribe for it liberally, m. places where yet. 


the poison of communal! hatred: distilled into 
the body politic of the South by a few interested 
dfice seekers has not penetrated. At present 
there are -some seasons in the South when this 
is the fashion, as after the harvest, or doring a, 
season of epidemics, like the cholera, sumallpex. 
ar fever, ór ifa bad vedir of drought threatens 
the cattle and the crops. Till recently it wass 
paving an amusement that à profcesioónal elves 
arose to specialise im this, called the Eomar- 
thadis, as this fent required a hurhly specialised. 


technical skill, amd powers: of endurance beyond: 





the strength of normal men, or of men who had | 


strong objections to get drunk. Generally, the 
Sudra priests of some of the Malan Kovils (Devil 
temples) played this role, alter gettmig thon- 
selves excited hy the amount of animal blood 
they had drunk, or shed, ind suddenly exclaimed 
that they were possessed by the Sami The 
toddy pots nearby, the strong perfitme of the 
incense, as well as rhe hunnting will martial 
music of the drums and the pipes, sided 
their own quot- of auto suggestions aml intoxi- 
ention-and very near af hand lay the consecrated | 


Kudams (pitchers) covered over with the leaves 


of the Margosa and the mango and garlands, 
containing alio à decent amount of fresh river 


d 


| 


god 





saml to steady the pitcher on the head, To it 
the priest rushed. followed by others, who 
alse bore on their heads the other Kudams, 
representlug other brother Madang, beside the 
most powerful one, or thé one at whose temple 
thia Kudni was on, Steadying this on their 
heads, and wearing suitable dancing gear, caste 
marks, leaves and garlands, they begin to spin 
and dance round the various localities of the 
plane, followed by anotlier among thé crowd 
who carries on a tray seme holy sacred ashes 
(Vibhuti) which he distributes to householders, 
also. mr most esses receiving from them small 
bits of copper and rice. A more refined variety 
of this, but danced instead of g. Kudam with a 
Kavadi on one's shoulders, to music of a more 
pleasing sort, is the K avadi, à form of dancing 
vow which is carried out by his votaries to god 
Musuga, The chief centres of attraction for this 
dancing cult in South India are the temples of 
Miüruga at Tirnchendoor (Tinnevelly Dt), tlic 
temple at Pilani, and the temple at Syumi 
Malai (near. Kumbaconum). Of late, a temples 
peer Kodambakam, (Madras) is also coming 
into fuvour with the Subramanya worshippers 
Of the Metropolis, thanks to the efforts of a local 
swan, who has very kindly named it as the 
northern — Palani. 'The strictly Brahmanic 
"warictg of this religious exultation ending. in n 
kind of dance is the popular festival known as 
the Sasta Priti, which, though an importation 
from Malabar, has still strongly taken root, in 
the southern Districts of Madras, like Tinnevelly 
und Maura, although this has neither the eharm, 
nor the grace, Mor the vigour of movement 
characteristic of the nou-Braliman manifestations 
of religious ecstaev. Besides these which are 
now popular in the Tamil country, and which 
huve been a favourite with the lower orders of 
the society for ever so long, the ancient Tamils 
preserve: in the Silgppadikaram a memory of 
the. eleven or so favourite steps in dance 
which was taught to them by. the deities 
partly Aryan in origin, One of these is a dance 
caled the Kodi Rottu, which is attributed to 
Siva. Tt is said that when in deference to the 
wishes of the deities, Siva had set fire to the 
thief stronghold of the Astras (Avimars), 
‘Tripura, sud converted it into. practically. a 
cremation ground, this sight of carnage and 
arson move] bis wife Bharati or Durga to sing, 
beat Tals and to dance in merriment at this: 
destruction, since she herself was the greatest 
datcer of the ball room, called the Sudali or the 





wag the greatest dancer of the world and that 


the ball room of the cremation ground wus as 


much his Ranga, or dance hall, as it was of his 
wile, So agreeably to the Tal of his spouse, 
be too began- his Dance of Death or Mrityu 
Tandava, and ‘since, instead of feeling pity for 
the Astra wretches whose bodice were being 
broiled in the heat of the fierce conflagration, 
he clapped his hands (Kotti) and waltzed the 
Mrityu Tandava, this become known as the 
Kodi Kotti Dange. Another dànce of his wir 
the  Pandaranga, so styled because Siva 


executed this in front of the Sun and other 


deities assembled before the Solar car, with jis 
body rendered white (Pandu) by being coated 
with the holy ashes, assuming the attributes of 
his wife, the Bharati, or Parvati. The: third 


among this cycle of cloven dances is attributed. 


to Krishna, and is called the Allia "CTokuti, 
waltzed on ihe eccasion when he killed the 
maddened elephant sent against him by his 
wicked uncle, Kansa, and is specially styled the 
Tohuti, as in it the Lord did not show any 
gestures, by means of his face, chest, hands and 
legs, but danced it. without conveying any 
meaning, as he kept these prominent limbs 
neutral, as if they were the limbs of ouly m 
eunuch (Tamil, Af). Another alo which is 
üttributed to him is the one when lie eauglit 
hold of the Asura, Bana, and squcezed the life 
out of him by dancing him to death: Two 
Thinces are attributed to Muruga. or Subra- 
manya, in one of which the Tudi performed, 
the dance when opposed by the armies of the 


Sum Padmasura, making the ocean itself to 
The other is. 


serve him as a Hall of Dance. 
called the Kudai (literally Umbrella) because, 
Muruga performed this dance in the front of an 
umbrella when his army was standing opposed 
in battle array against the forces of the Asura, 
the Sura Pudmasura. À jocular variety of the 
dance attributed to Krishna i6 the Ewan 
(literally, a pitcher), a dance which he 
waltzed in the streets of Bana's capital, wlien lu: 
came. there to rescue his grandson, Aniruddlin, 

from. the chains into which the Asura mas) 
had put him for secretly enjoying the love of 
his daughter, Usha, and was so named because 
Krishna performed this with a Kuddam or water 
pot on his head, Another dance which the 
capital of the Astra monarch Sonitapura 
witnessed was the one in which tho father of 


ahasmasana. The contagion spreading, her. 
heute | Siva. too remembered that himself also 


^ 





Aniruddha (im a previous birth), the Cupid, or 
Madans (Kama) waltzed dressing himself ip as 
u lady- Hence this variety is called the Pedi, 
or the wotuunish. The ninth among this cycle 
was the ane calla] the Marakkal (Tamil, a 
meastire, or wooden vessel of capacity for 
paddy) as armed with this the Mayayal or 
Durga, danced 2nd vanquished the Asuras, 
collecting all of them who changed theit 
shapes inte snakes, cockroaches, and scorprons 
and thus accomplishing their See Di 
Thy tenth claims us its inventor, Lakshmi ; 
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Tirnmakal, who by means of shin dens eae 
the Pavi (Tamil, a beautiful woman), literally 
mesmerised [nto inactive unpotence: the forces 
uf the Asuras, when they came out to fight 
against the Devas, decked ont in all their 
shinning panoply of war. ‘The inst of the group 
was the ome calle: the EKadüynm, .50 
because, Indrani (Tamil, Ayirans), danced this 
ina field near the Northern gateway of Bana's 
City, so as to indicate that his end was) come, 
he was soon to be revkened among tlinse that 
had joined the majority, 





THE FOUR YUGS OF THE HINDU CALENDAK. 


By Mr. KEDAR NATH, B.L. 


The Hindu imethed of calculating time has 
heen a great puzzle and since the right clue has 
hot been found it has been:considered expedient 
to declare the entire system as whiolly faulty, 
{inot grossly fantastic. It strikes-me, however, 
that we are ourselves to blame if we are unable 
to grasp the wonterfnl discoveries of the muster 
minds of Ancient [ndio and reject their con- 
clusions om most insufficient grounds. The 
following line of thoatight may be ef some nse, 
at Terst in the sense, that it may stimulate 
further research and it is in this hope that I 
seek the hospitality of your columns. 

z. The Hindu idea of time ts a most com- 
plex idea and in as much as it professes to 
survey the whole creation with its innumerable 
planetary chains in the entire area of the starry 
firmament, it, naturally, covers a vast expanse 
stretching almost Into ivfinity and starting with 
n Syste of computation which may well he 
regarded as the very hasis on which the science 
of ‘arithmetic itself is founded. For my present 
purposes, however, it may be sufficient to note 
that, so far as the world we live in and the 
planetary chain we belong to is concerned, the 
Rishi« divided time into four l4) ¥ugs and laid 
down. the following periods as ihe respective 
duration of cach Vtig :— l 

Satyr za i; 

Tieta Yug 


17,265,000 years. 


Duapur Yug $64,000 as 
kal Yng n ee 33.000 a 

How they arrived at these apparently well- 
considered fgnres i» the great problem to be 
solved but it appears quite an of camprehen= 
sion provided (he right end of the thread is 
caught. 

i. Tt is always easy to form some dynamic 
conception of energy, but it is very difficult ta 

wetise It as a psychological fact. “This. seems. to 
bes however, quite within the range of possibility 
if we tuke the freshness of vigour experienced 
hv us at any particular moment and awnit its 
recurrence ft some succeeding moment - 
then, regard the intervening space aè one dit 
of the duration of human energy. Stich a 
phenomenon is best possible if we take from 
morning to morning and demote ihe time-limit 
of 24 hours, coming in between the two ms the 
extent during which one particle of the energy, 
of which we can become conscious, berins, 
grows, and dies away. 

4. But what is this energy really made up 
of? It can safely be presumed to be the out- 
come of the propelling energy of the various 
planets which affect the human body and a. 
visible indication of which we, at Teast, find in 
the fact that if, liv some process, elther the sun, 
or, the moon, or, any, both, could be eliminated, 
life on this earth would become simply 











duBuences of one quadrant of the 
"Maburallv, them, as they. move on to the 2nd, 
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impossible. Now, by astronomical 
the Hindus fond or, at least they believed — 
that the planets of our solar system take, in ail, 
i20 years to complete their various dazhas or, 
in other words, im 120 yesrs one phase of their 
activity on one plane is exhausted. On this 
basis, it may be laid down that this is the period 
during which all the activities, which one human 
lite capable of putting forth, are to be 
ordinarily exhausted either with the help oi 
this body which we, at present, possess or with 
the supplementary aid of some succeeding ones, 
possibly, the etherial bodies—call them ghosts 
or anything you will—of which we read in 
almost all the Scriptures of the world, particular- 
Wy the Hindu Scriptires, 

5. One life, however, is not sufficient for 
the complete effacement of the lotent material 
potentialities of all the lives in one unit of 
human energy. This can only be possible when 
the sense of unit disappears altogether, ar, in 
other words, when unit merzes into digits, or, 
in still simpler language, when the figure 3 
become the figure to, Having got this idea, 
we can safely come to the conclusion that if the 
period of 120 years which, we have just seen is 





Teguired for the activities. of one life to be 


expended, be multiplied by 10 the figure 
resulting from this. process, f.e., 1,200 years 


represents the extreme limit for the duration at 
all the potentialities of whicl one unit of human 


energy i$ capahle in one phase of the planetary 


activities to which we happen to be attached. 


6, We might eve stopped at this figure but 


for the fact that we have to pursue the activities 


of the planetary: chain itself a little further 
before we can have a reasonably accurate idea 


of the sum total of their potentialities, We are 
dealing, so far, with only one phase of their 


existence but this i& not enough. They too, 


after all, represent 2 form of motion and, as 
such, have ‘a tendency of rotating in a circle, — 


and one manifestation of their influence, there- 
fore, ia, thus, really, the sum total of per 
circle 


3rd, and gth quadrants: the unit of human energy 


with which we have started exhibits the 
following phenomena ;— 


TE for the rst quadrant it requires 1,200 
years, then for the and it would 
require another 1,200 years, oF 4 total 
of 2400 years: on the ard, anothe- 
B200 years, or, m total of 3,609 


years; aril for the qth, another 1,20 
venrs, or a total of 4,8o0 yours. 

7. This completes, no doubt, the joürney 
of one init of human enerry on all tho. 
quadrants of the planetary circle üt our 
research will not be complete until we fon 
some tition of the intensity with which auch 
emit mist cyutp iHself before undertaking the 
tesk so that its strength mev suffice for the 
whole circle and be not exhausted somewhere, 
on the way, on anv particnlar itiadrant. Now, 
if it starts from a certain centre, which mir 
be called the unknown, tlie Divine energy, or, 
by any other name, then, on the same principle 
that a chenge of existence is impossible: unless 
the sense of unity appertaining to that existence 
lapses inte digits, the essence, out of which 
this unit of human energy sprang forth, ammst- 
have functioned to times at the: centre itself. 
before it became an unit and if 10? be taken to 
represent its strength at the centre, it mist. 
possess a potency of 10 x 16? — 105? fnr compet- 
ing its journey of ten rotations on thè first quad- 
rant, a potency of roo x 169 — 1000? for the second 
journey of another 10 rotations on the secoril 
quadrant, a potency of roa x rà x 16? — rong? for 
the third journey on the third quadrant and s. 
potency of 100% 10*1ox to7=190000" for thi 
fourth journey on the fourth quadrant, In 
other words, the potency on the first quadrant 
is t/toth of that on thè second, t/l tooth of that 
on the third, and 1/T000th of that om the 
fourth. 

8. Having got these ideas, shoot one tmit 
of human energy we have next to see if thes 
help us in any. way in forming an accurate, or 
at least nearly accurate, idea of the energy ni 
the earth. It can safely be postulated aliat. 
what we, himinn beings, perform in 24 hours: 
or in other wondls, in oti day the eatth performs. 
im 365 days and after completing one solar year, . 
makes a fresh start with renewed vigour. 
This’ would make the Harth's  cnergv 36s 
time larger than the human energy hut sinc 
we are dealing nob with the question af the 
Esrth's: journey round the sun brit with the 
question of its energy which i visibly dependant 
upon the combined inflvence of bath. the aun 
and the moon, it appears that the Hindu Ress 
took the mean of the 16s days occuring in a 
solar year and of 155 days ocenrring in a lunar 


rear which comes up to pitas. n —=360 and 
gave this figure m decided TOTENA over the 








figure 365 in. measuring the Earth's energy 2s 
compared with the human energy. The result 
is that the number of years required by- the 
himan energy for each quadrant shall have to 
he multiplied by the figure 360 and the firrtires 
we this get are:— 

1200 * 366—432000 for the st quadrant 
designated by thè Rishis as the age of the 
Kal Ywug. 

2400 X 360£-R64000 for 
designated as Duapur, 

aban 360 =T296000 for the 3rd quadrant 
designated as Treta: 

(500k 360=1728000 for the ath quadrant 
designated as Satwing. 

As regards potency the relative strength of 
one quadrant as compared to the successive 
quadrant will remain the same, ie, if 
1o? be tiken to represent the potential strength 
at the cehire, 100? will represent the strength 
required for the rst quadrant, 1000? that required 
for the 3nd quadrant, 10069? that required for the 
ard: quadrant and rooooo? that required for the 
4th. [n other words, the potency of the Earth 
in the tst quadrant will be r/rotl of that in 
the ond, 1/rooth of that in the 3td and 1/1000th 
of that in the ath. 

IO. These figure go not only to show that 
the figures given by the Hindu Shastras as 
representing the age of each Yuga rest on a 
sound basis but they also disclose the further 
fuct Mint we have no right to disbelieve them 
when, taking the potency of each Yupa inte 
consideration, they affirmed that the span of 
human life in: Kal Fug is 150 years, that iu 
fhiapur was 1000 years, that in Tretu 10000 


the zd quadrant 
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years and 1009000 years in Satyug, with 
which quadrant they begin—although it is 
imuuaterial which point we make our | 








point on a circle—becatse this qui drant 
represents Nature in its grandest. manitestatic 





with all its potency fully revealed, Instead of - 
disbelieving a body of writers who had absolutely 
no selfish motive for distorting truth or indulg- 
ing: im hideous exaggeration and led a Hfe of 
absolute renunciation and selflessness we bad 
better accuse our own mentality that is so 
imperfect. If even now, we find such matters 
to be beyond our comprehension and if we still 
desire them to be expressed in terms which we 
wre capable of understaniling, perhaps the best 
thing would be reduce them to a smaller scale 
amd follow the process adopted for shoriening 
maps, now that we know the relative potency 
of one Yuga as compared with that of another, 

tr. In conclusion, [ may point out that this 
article deals only with the age-limit of the 
various WVuguas connecte] with this world but 
the Hindus proceeded further and went right ny 
to the beginning and end of creation itself by 
making still subtle uses of the mystic zero which 
we have seen developes unity into a digit—uniil 
all the nine zeros which may he-presumed, on 
tuzlogy, to constitute their own separate anil 
independent entity of one unit, are exhausteil 
finally. Working on this line, the grand figure 
teached by them was 4320000000. years whicli 
they called one day of Brahma when creation 
began with the [fullest output of the Divine 
energy and after which space of time it will, by 
the reverse process of dissolution, again, come to 








IMPRESSIONS OF TRAVANCORE—I. 


By MR. N. K. VENKATESWARAN, B.A. 


His Highness the young Maharaja Prince 
Chitra Thirunal who has fust been installed in 
the Ancient Musnad of hís illustrious aticestors 
i» a prince of promise. He has already become 
the hub of attraction by his suavity and simple 
manners. His intelligence assures his future. 


His urhbanity endears him to his people, His 
personality is imbued with charm: His diligence 
points to a bumper harvest of achi nt. 
People have learnt to tum their eyes to him 
His Highness is still im his teens. He 
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is an extremely handsome boy. He looks 
the picture of simplicity but has no lick- of 
splendour. He is somewhat Conscious of the 
high estate to which he has been called. His 
kingly bearing is proof of it. He docs not, 
however, forget that he isa bey. This caps bis 
kingly bearing. | 
The prince has a pose for publie océasions. 
[t is evidently mcant to impress his people. 
Mere gentility doesn't tke with the average 
man. When, for example, the average man is 
ou the move to have darsan of the Maharaja, he 
nians business, A mere boy is not likely to 
quench lhis curiosity: ‘The pose is, therefore, 
assumed for the sake of the average man. 
Beliind the pose is the real prince; The eyes 
gre alert, The face is crystal clear, Hungry 
observation makes it beam with quick activity. 
Men and things fit by. ‘The prince allows none 
to escape. He snaps them ali on rhe camera of 
his mind. The world cannot keep its old ways 
from him. His. shrewd eyes study them 
assiduously, avidly. A promising boy to be 
It i5 2 pretty hard job that the prince has 
got on hand. His age is in stout contradiction 
with his oec. Nature has invested him with 
licalthy, intelligent, wide-awake boyhood. The 
Fates have installed lim as the Maharaja of 


Travancore. The two are apt to cannon harshly: 


of course, But he cleverly avoids the collisions. 
There is the Maharaja for those who want to $e 
the Maharaja. ‘There is the boy for those who 
want to-see the boy. Hundreds bend low amil 
bow to him: Others. stand all eyes. The 
former are satisfied with their loyal obeisance. 
The latter are assured that the little prince who 
sits so erect in the coach and four and observes 
with steady gaze ull sorts and conditions of 
people aml never fights shy of the stare of end- 
less crowds, not a whit, will, when age gathers 
tito maturity, become a ruler worthy. of the 
dilustrious line to which he belongs. He plays 
the port well and remains, despite, the little 


The Maharaja of Travancore is Padmanabha- 
dasa, the servant of Padmanabha, the Lord of the 
temple, ‘The Kingdom belongs to the Lord. 
The Maharaja administers it for the Lord as 
his servant, ‘Therefore His Highness is an 
attache of the temple, He has sundry fonctions 
to. perform there. On oceremomial occasions 
when the Lord goes s hunting or on n short 
excursion to the seaside, the Maharaja has to 
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attend on him in the obedient and humble atti- 
tude of true servant. On such occasions large 
crowds gather to see the Lord und His: royal. 
esquire. The little prince goes through them. 
all with dignified piety and makes a charming 
picture into the bargain. 


The other day what is called the Sisti- 
niungalam Procession came off. Every year the 
Poti Brahmin of Sastamangalam who lives elose 
by the capital is honoured with a visit irom the 
Maharaja, ‘This is done to commemorate a 
glorious bit of service rendered by one of the 
ancestors of the Poti to a former ruler, The 
procession is made an imposing ceremonial and 
the burden of it on the principal personage is 
heavy. The prince bore it with becoming ele- 
gance, His demeanour on the occasion was 
infused with the simple diguity and mild lustre 
that are so peculiarly his own. The milk-white 
steeds seemed proud wf the precious little soul 
sitting sọ majestically in the magnificent 
carringe. The prince who so worthily bears the 
burden of a heavy round of ceremonies: will, 
no doubt, when he comes of age, worthily bear 
the high responsibilities of ruling one of the. 
foremost states in the Pilian Empire. 

The Prince's educational attainments. are 
already high for hia age. He talks English 
Éuently, He has a keen love of books and Ta 
said. to absorb their contents omnivorously, He 
has a broad forehead and seems to possess sharp 
intelligence. Physically he is agile and looks. 
his age, Years and «education with à wide 
märgin in it for play will make him a man and 
Maharaja to whom Travancore will have good 
reason to be proudly loyal. 

6, 'UI:3i MAHARANI REGENT. 

“During the ministry of His Highness, the 
control of the Stite has happily vested in Her 
Highness the Maharani Regent, the Senior Rani 
of the ruling family, who is so well-known for 
her great güíts, wide sympathies- and high 
ideals." Her Highness's name is Sethu Lakshmi 
Bai. She 3s going thirty. The late Raja Kerala 
Varma of Kilimanur, her father, was.a nephew 
of the great artist Ravi Varma of world-wide 
fame. She ond Her Highness the Maharani. 
Sethu Parvathi Bat, the quren-mother, were 
adopted into the Royal House of ‘Travancore in 
the year topo, The Prince consort is a nephew 
of the Jate Valia Koil Thampuran, C.L&., wlio fs 


celebrated throughout Travancore and indeed 
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outside it as having brought about a renascence 
of Malayalam literature. This preat litterateur 
has pot inaptly been styled the Kalidasa of 
Kerala.. 

The Maharani Regent hes a good knowledge 
of Sanskrit, English and Malayalam. She bas 
simple manters and a sweet disposition. She 
is unassuning to a fault. Her modesty ia an 
exemplar to womankind, She is the fairest of 
her sex in a land of fair women. Her queenly 
bearing comes natural to ber, Her gentleness 
and charm compel allegiance. She holds pro 
gressive views but acts with the calm thought- 
fulness of mature age. Take the Vaikom 
Satvagraha Movement for example. Her ptr- 
sonal symipathies are om the side of the Satya- 
pratis who have been with rare patience fight- 
ing against heavy odds to establish the. right 
of the so-called wnapproachables to the ise in 
common with the rest of her subjects of certain 
roads in that pisce: She mare this clear in the 
course of the interview which she so graciously 
granted to Gandhiji during his recent tour in 
Travancore: But, at the same time, she is 
quick to recognite the anomalousness in the 
absence of clearly expressed public opinion of 
an execttive tkuse even for the purpose ot 
buttressing the claims of reason ail humanity. 
She holds to the view that the business of a 
constitutional sovereign. is to carry. out. the will 
of the subjects. Such informed moderation inu 
5 hereditary ruler deserves muore than praise. 
Indeed itis worth a whole code of hurdles on 
nutocrücy, 

The Maharani gave the other day a striking 
illustration of her courage and nobility by 
receiving Mahatma Gandhi as a State-guest i 
Travancore. By honouring this high-sonled 
prophet of peace, she has greatly honoured her- 
self and ‘Travancore. It was a signal act. ‘The 
young Maharani has in abundance the courage 
of her opinions and will mot let red-lape 
casily get the better of her. Travaticoreans may 
well be elated that their Rani had the largeness 
of heart to recognize that the great hero of 
young India is above the ephemeral politica af 
the tinie. 

in one of his stirring adresses in Trivun- 
dram, Gandhiji said, "T bàve fullen in love with 
the women of ‘Travancore, Their -spotlessly 
beautiful and white borderless dress has capti- 
vated mo. Its whiteness to me is an emblem 
of their inward purity." 

Who but the Mahurani could have been the 


Mahatma? l 

[t is only about cight months since the 
overseership of the administration fell into her 
hands. But within this short time she hus won 
the golden opinions of a highly educated mod 
intelligent people who arc, ii anything, pos 
tively parsimonious in the employmett al 
praise. They have given Her Highiiess great 
credit for firmness, sympathy, tact and. maderas 
tion, And no doubt she has no lack of these 
qualities; In fiue-she bids fair to inpress Wer 
personality in the history of Travancore as she 
has already impressed it on the imagination of 
her people. i 





7, M. T. RAGHAVIAH. 


The present head of the administration is 
Diwan Bahadur ‘T. Raghavinh, C.S.C While 
writing about tim, this writer remembers the 
opening day of the Twenticth Session of the 
Sti Mulam Popular Assembly. "The summ 
season was then at its height. Under the 
sweltering sky the city lay languid amidst its 
fading but still exuberant vegetation. In 
solenn conclave the representatives of the people 
sat listening to the "Speech from the Chair" 
in the Jubilee ‘Town Hall, the Parliament House 
of ‘Travancore. Electric punkas were spin: 
ning above the peoples’ heads. E 

On the dais were the government. Mr. 
Raghaviah was reading his speech. It was a 
resume of the work done by the government 
in the year nnder review, Tt listened well and 
showed considerable skill in. composition, 
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But 
the person was more interesting than the paper. 
A rather short but not exactly squat figure with 
an exiguovs moustache, bright face and keen 
eves that poered occasionally at the atliénce to 
sce how they felt about it all. This is the 
picture on the canvas of memory, The writer 
has seen him several times since but the picture 
that persists in his mind is that of the person 
who like a “good boy’ was saying his "Lesson"! 
before the spokesmen of the people not a few 
of whom coquetted with shimber upder the herce 
heat of the noonday sun. The Diwa was 
rather indisposed on the occasion and his 
medical pals would have had him hand over 
his ‘speech’ ta. some one else but no, however 
remonstrative the pundits of medicine looked. 
He has an inconvenient sense of duty and is 
ultra-busy at all hours of the day. 





Wirtne of his magisterial powers. 


"been carried by the council. 
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None denies that he is a safe and steady 
pilot at the helm: A quiet, little man, he 
seliom: acts the Kaiser and still less attempts 
him and gave him. his portion they evidently 
forgot to include in it the gift of the gab, He 
has however a fine head for facts and figures, 
and other details of administration and this tore 
than compensatés his lack of rhetoric. He 
generally lets His facts orate for him. 

The Diwan Bahadur has already to his credit 
à number of important reforms which were 
hanging fire for several years past. He touched 
them off. He ‘effected the long overdue separa- 
tion of Devaswam (Temple management) from 
Revenue so that now the portals of the latter 
are thrown open to all alike, In combination 
with Devaswam, the Revenue Department was 
hitherto à close preserve of the caste-Hindus 
much to the chagrin of all the others: Quite à 


good start has been made in the direction of 


severing Hie judicial from the executive as a 
result of which no Thasildar, as the Revenue 
oficer of a '"l'alug is called, can now coerce nis 
people, as be formerly contd and often did, 

When "ss 
has a giants strength one oftener than not uses 
it like a giant. The Reformed Legislative 
Council with its low franchise and large privi- 
leges bears eloquent testimony to Mr, Ragha- 
vial's liberalism. "The work of this council 
is one on which it can well congratulate itself." 
The discussions on the floor of this council 
have always been marked by tolerance, tirbatrity 


and insight. It has fathered a volime of use- 


ful Regulations which under their combined 
pressure have hatched a new outlook in Travan- 
core, Several noteworthy resolutions have also 
Resides, education 
under his fostering care has made long 
strides. Mr. Raghaviah found the ‘Travancore 
University" on the shelf, Now a knowledge 
able sinith is beating it into shape hammer 


Hum] tongs. By what has been called “the 


biftreation of the old Arts College’’ he has 


nearly doubled the facilities for collegiate edu- 
‘cation at the capital and aolniost obviated the 
Sorry spectacle of Travancore youth pouring 


over the borders in search of University 
pabulum. It is perhaps unnecessary to traverse 


the whole catalogue of Mr. Raghaviah’s achieve. 
ments. 'To be sure, he has made things hum 
in Travancore. 


Mr, Raghaviah is a prominent friend of the 





depressed and the poor. He hasi tntredtio el 





system of agricultural loans: which has] proved) 


such an effective escape for the penniless iles. 
oi the soil from the clütches of the sorcar: 
This together with his land policy must be 
regarded as the ontstanding achievements of 
his cautious statesmanship. "Five years azo, 
the depressed classes in Travancore ownel no 
lands werth mentioning and the few lands 
registered in their names were being exploited. 
by capitalists of ‘other communities.” The 
depressed classes number about four lakhs in 
Travancore. “The Land Assignment Repula- 

tion was passed for the express purpose of 
preventing the exploitation of lands given to 
members of the depressed clusses on conces- 
sional terms, and the Puiduval Rules were 5o 
revised as to remove the obstacles that lay in 
the way of the acquisition of Government lands: 
by these communities." A mew officer called 
the Protector of the Depressed Clüsses his been 
appointed. Under these progressive arrange- 
ments the depressed ciusses are fast ceasing to 
be rack-rented and poverty ridden. If the 
success of an administration is to be Judged by 
its active solicitude for its depressed and back- 
ward subjects, then the Government of Travan- 
core under the wise guidance of this seasoned. 
statesman mitt be deemed to have been highly 
sttocessful. 

There is to-day à tendency in a section of the 
Indian press to mati] public servants amd call 
them by all manner of numes such os “brown 
bureaucrats”, “sieelled heads" and so on and 
so forth. It is one thing to attack a 
ment. Tt is quite another to hold up to ridicule 
particular persons composing it and when these 
persons happen to be Indians it is certainly à 
case of malice qprepense, Indian talent in 
the art of government nrust be given its due 
meed of praise particularly at tlie present time 
when we so badly need to establish ovr fitness 
for self-rule. 'To throw cold water on such 
talent is to cut the ground from under onr feet, 
Aten like T. Raghaviah are the most convincing 
testimony of the capacity of Indians to rie 
themselyes. 

A few days ago I went to. Bhaktizílas, the 
official residence of the Diwan of Travancore: 
I remained kicking my heels in the magnificent 
waiting room for a pretty long time. On every 
side of me I saw more than one former Diwan. 
lowering upon me. These ‘Diwana’ are pre 
sumably kept there to scare away importunate 
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visitors. I had taken core to pack whatever 
wttinities I had in decent-looking cases of 








respectabla outsides, I was therefore spared the 
fright. I fidgetted about to escape from the 
host of murnl likenesses surrounding me to the 
real presence. At last an overairessed, import- 
ant-looking personage (they call him peon in 
these parts) cried my name and ushered me in. 
My knees smote together to sec the Diwan 
coming forward to meet me. I gathered my 
nerves ns best as I could. Nonetheless T did not 
küow what to say to him; mor had I the gift 
of polished speech. He therefore cornered nie 
at every step by his superior convertational 
ability anid managed to give me short shrift to 
the immense joy of the numerous crew biding 
their time in the waiting room, As I edged 
away from him I said to myself, "Thot's a 
practical mau, He has no stomach for tosh." 


Nor has he-any for show. A- calm thinker, 
a quiet worker, s» cautious munister gmxious- fo 
avoid leaps in the dark, Mr. Raghaviah fights 
shy of the lime-light and has no aptitude at all 
for political window-dressing. He has not thus 
far dazzled the eves of the Travancore public 
by any ndministrative fire-works. His policy 
contains no catehy promises and his perform- 
atices ate not calculated to grip tht imagination 
of the people. He hus had therefore a bad 
press and fair-weather popularity. Yet he has 
never been known to give way te despair or to 
silly his sanity with doubt, Like the patient 
pilot that he is, Mr. Raghaviah has been 
plodding along and to-day time and effort have 
rewarded him with an open book of cloquent 
achievement. His administration has been 2 
visible example of “nothing succeeds like 
success" atid if Mr, Raghaviah continttes to 
guide the destinies of Travancore for a couple 
of vears more, he will, no doubt, gather a fresh 
harvest and lead this beantifu) land further 
ouward. 


B. Tur Backwaters or TRAVANCORE. 


Reader ! you are possibly bored stiff by this 
endless trifle about personalities: The remedy 
is to bathe vour brains in the contemplation of 
natural beauty. And vou can do this to the 
end of the chapter in pretty, tittle Travancore. 

The loveliness of the land is enhanced by the 
prosperity of its people. Of late, however, the 
insistent discontents of modern times have found 
their way even into Travancore and shaken its. 





UE telles ERE the Ghats to 
irren has imported heaps of politics into 
the country, Its traditional tranquility is there 
fore: considembly perturbed but the backwaters 
remain ta this day the restful patches of beauty: 
that they have been through the centuries. 

Thee sheets of quict waters on whose breast 
is borne the traffie of the land give ‘Travancore 
the piquant beauty of a variant landscape. The 
yon hills rear their wooded heads in calm 
majesty. The waters seem to lap their very 
footholds in rippling repose, 

Gengraphicalle ‘Travancore can be divided 
inte two sections—the highlands over which 
spread the greenish offshoots of the Ghats. and 
the lowlands across which interseet the blutsh 
offshoots of the sa. While the former are 
wrapped in luxuriant vegetation, the latter are 
hedged with promiscuous clusters of cocoanut 
trees as far as the eve can see; These iunumer-- 
ahle groves thal incline with the burden of their 
excessive prevtictivity seem to literally serambie 
for the mild brackishness of the backwaters: 
So thickly they huddie on their shores! 

The following is rouchly the sequence of 
things in Travancore, E 

The backwaters hear. the cocommut trees.. 
The cocoa-nut trees bear the cocoa-nuts. "The 
cocom-nuts cross the seas and send back the 





sihews óf prosperity of which Travancore is 


prond. 

Somebody has said that Travancore is the 
finest country ín India. Even supposing that 
the verdict was made under the compulsion af 
a sitdden hysteria of admiration, it dors not 

seem to lack that tincture of truth which gives 
wif currency to falsehoods. For in ‘Travancore 
are the backwaters which so hop combine 


‘idyllic picturesqueness with brisk utility- “They 


tipple by day and twinkle by night, C 
craft without number <pan on them their quiet 
careers. Occasionally («team or a motor boat 
whisks ncross with ita precious load of busy 
passengers. The boring breeze shakes the air, 
The disturbed waters settle down to quiet again. 
Shoals of fish emerge to the surface with their 
wee litte mouths wide open, wondering, 
wondering. The cocoa-nut trees that lean over 
the lakes peer at the flashing bost mm. mite 
surprise: May be a squall may spring up amd 
make the waters dance. But brief will be that 
hour and repose cometh ngain: And when the 
moon shines like a frozen. llame in a speckless 
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sky the backwaters seem to be decked in robes 
ol sters-streaked with the mys of the sun. 

Is Travancore after all the finest country in 
India ? 


g. WARKALAY BY THE SEA, 


By the side of one of the backwaters lic 
Varkalay the seaside resort of Travancore. It 
is the high edge of an tndiilating headland 
some twenty miles worth of Travandrim. It has 
& wonderfully bracie air. Hut the sea is its 
glory. 

Some days avo I visited Varkalay. It was 
sunmdown, The sea shone tike a sheet of silvery 
sheen. Beyond it wes: the horizon loaded with 
& tawny moss of stolid clowls heaped one upon 
another ike giant peaks of snow. 

i saw the wonderful procession of the clouds 
at the foot of the sky on the serene. sea. 
Nervous mati whirling like a giddy top heeds 
not the lesson of the clouds marching with 
invisible steps—the very idealization of quiet 
work. 

Indeed the Wook of Philosophy tay open 
before mo and if T was tempted to read the head- 
line of a chapter or two, pardon me kind reader, 

But more gloriots than Nature's’ bookshelf 
was the magic scene that was lying unfurled 
before me; The lieady Arabian Sea looked here 
like a sane sheet of water. It gently. lapped 
"upon the foot of the huge cliffs overhanging the 
‘Sea with o gaunt suggestion of hostility. 

With extreme trepidation the sea approaches 
the land with gentle steps lured by its beauty, 
while the cliffs overlicad with their hoary hoods 
Appear to hiss at it in high dudgeon. 

The throbling waters flap their folds. far 
helow—more than a hundred and fifty feet, The 
precipitous cliffs stand sentinel (a Mother Earth 
‘against the amorous séa-god. I sit on this 
barrow. A false thought or an unwary step 
and T would plunge heallong on the rocks. 
The deepening gloom is gathering round me. 
What thoughts may Turk under the darkness? 
Who knows? I must seek shelter in 3 safer 
pluce. 

The next morning I went to the foot of the 
cliffs and walked away the whole bright 
Morning alongside of them by tlie edge of the 
seg with the crumbling laterite and ochre of 
varied hues above my head. When nty “onder- 
stundings' were quite exhausted, I plonged 
myself into the brine to search the sands for the 
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hidden stores of the strength of the sea. Vain 
search, you think. Not so. ‘The sea put a little 
of its strength into my limbs although I could 
not see where the hidden stores were. Tt was 
enough for me. At last | emerged from the sca 
and edging to the overhanging wall sat under 
the mineral waters perpetually spurting out from 
it for the delectation and purification af whe 
soever listeth to go thither. Thee salubrious 
springs are locally known os Papanasani or the 
destruction. of sim and many a pilgrim (goes 
satished after a prolonged hath ander them. 
sceptical people like me cannot shake off the 
burden of their sins so easily, Faith works 
wonders, truly. 

The uext place of my visit was tle temple, 
a couple of furlongs from the springs. A iquiet 
teat place where everything looks lioly, Many 
consider the shrine almost as great às Gaya and 
pilgrims from ull parts of India resort to it. If 
it is believed, as they say, that, in days of yore,’ 
Erahina performed a great Yagam (sacrifice) 


here anid that the strata of lignite and the 


mineral waters are the results thereof, there is 
ample warrant for the belief in the quiet repose 
and hallowed appearance oí even present-day 


Varkaluy where rattan-works, railway and coffee- 
clubs are leading a «determined assanlt on the 
The work-a-day world 


sanctity of the place, 
wil get the better of it tm doubt. 
1 alse visited (Me canals that eut through the 


Varkalay clis anl connect "Trivandrum with 


the backwaters of Central Travancore. "The 
canoes propelled hy the primitive pales quietly 
wend their way through the undergrounil 


waterways. The sca rises and falls just a [ew 


yards to the west. Far above along the surface 
of the headland the grimy drivers make the 
engines puff furiously and whirl along with 


their long lines of bogiecars and wagons. 


The passengers crane their necks to catch a 


glimpse of the magic scenery. Here and there 


isan overbridge along which: a solitary carter 
drives his heavily loaded vehicle. "his isa 
place where many arms of civilization meet. 


When Varkalay gets sufficiently well-known, 


ite Holy repose will certainly be broken by the 
influx of tourists and holiday-mnkers, 
10. THE COCOANTT-TRER, 


But the time for it is not yet. You cun still 


have Varkalay all to yourself if you so wish. And 
to see the beatty of this place in blossom, you 


must stand on any little prominence on the 


headland and look. You will fnd spread out 
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before you a most enticing expanse of cocoanuüt- 
trees whose bound the eye cannot reach. It is 
the earthly paradise. These clustered columns 
of the palm outstrip yotir ken and Tose them- 
selves in the far haze. 


Indeed the most remarkable topographical 
feature of Travancore fs the cocoanut-tree. “The 
cocoannt-tree is the King- of the palm trees 
because it is the greatest, being the servant of 
all "'fhis regal palm with its circular crown of 
rustling fronds and clustering fruits has a use 
for everybody and everything in it is useful. 
Verily is it an incarnation of usefulness in the 
shape of an ünpretending palm. Tt grew iu an 
age of pure philanthropy and continues to adorn 
ind enrich the East with especial solicitude. 
The industrialized West enslaved to competition 
andl overrun by the almighty dollar is perhaps 
too imromantic and ugly a place for the beauti- 
ful, benevolent cocoanut-tree: It shrivels in an 
atmosphere of jealousy and withers amidst 
armaments, hypocrisies and the inhimiatities of 
wars [t thrives best in the earth of peace and 
goodwill with the breeze of love gently shaking 
its long, slender leaves. "That i why if i& 5o 
plentiful in pretty Travaticore, 

The following, 1 ween, is the origin of the 
coecounut-tree. Would vou believe itl 

When Parasurama of old reclaimed Kerala 
(Malabar) from the fuid waste of the Arabian 
Scu, Varnnu the sea«rod in great distress fell at 
his: feet begging him to let him lave ot least o 
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tEn | 
place here and there in the reclaimed area, 









nest granted him his wish and the océan cuts 
the land by many a long, winding, shallow inlet 
to this day. When the sea became salt (through 
the inadvertence, it is said, of o certain sailor 
who to save his good ship threw overboard a 
magic mill which started making huge quantittes 
of salt at his bidding but deigned not to stop 
making it at his bidding) these inter-sections 
commonly called backwaters became brackisin 
So the canoe-wallakhs who plied their little crafts 
over these sparkling patches of water set mp 3 
cry for drinking water. Mother Earth heard 
the cry and said, “Ye my children, ye shall have 
water to drink, Anil in a fittle while, hey 
presto | on the hanks of these undrinkwble back 
waters grew the cocoantt-trees with their 
bunches of tender nots filled with the mas 
delicious beverage. And the mother aiil to the 


thirsting ones, ‘Behold the lerider nuts whereof! 


ye may drink deep amd duke your thirst The 
firackish backwaters hung their heads in shame 


atid for very shame, to this day, they have 


remuined silent ond still, never flying into. 
foaming tentpers or swelling into heaving waves. 
Little fish, Hke arrows of remorse cleave the. 
repentent lakes and rivers roaming abont in 


search of chivalry hurry down to their aid and 


purge them of the offending salt from time Io. 


time, 


That is the cocoanut-tree, the tree af trite: 


philanthropy | 
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King Edward VII, A Biography. Dy Sir 
Sidney Lee. Vol. 1: From Birth to Accession, 
November g, 847, to Janaary 22, ror, 
(Macmillan umd Co, Lul., SE Martin's Street, 
London, TEC :rà25. 
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“It isal the request of King George V, King 
Edward VII's son, that this biography has been 
undertakers, 


“The work, while it incorporates mich 


information whith has already been published, 


is bated on documents in the royal archiver to 


which King George hac given me access, and. em 
numerous collections of letters addressed to the 
late King, to personal friends and to men of 


prominence in official life which I have consulted. 


with His Majesty's swnclion. . .- . 
"Beyond this assistance, King George $$ In 
no way responsible for the book, For fts plam 
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and execution, to which T have devoled four 
years of thought and labour, I am alone. tes- 
ponsible, - © have sought to give prac- 
tical application. to principles which I defined 
twelve years ago in these terms; "Biography is 
ef no genuine accounl unless db makes jor 
lhoroughness and accuracy of slalement, for an 
equitable valuation of human effort, and above 
all for honest independence of judgment," 
Extracts from Sir Sidney Lee's Preface, 
We extend u most cordial welcome to Sa 
Sidney Lee's biography of the late King 
Edward Vll, which has just been pubic: 
tise worthy and notable record, not only of 
ihe great mionarch, but of the times in which 
he lived. ‘The outstanding features of the 
volume are, first of all, the story-of the Prince's 
early Hfe, the restraints of his education and 
outlook in public affairs, anil secondly his 
relations with ex-Kaiser William II. Comcern- 
‘ing the latter, Sir Sidney Lee states in nis 
CPreface:—''My account of Kaiser William II's 
character and conduct is my own unaided 
interpretation of tested evidence drawn from 
wery Varied sources, both published and un- 
published. The cc-ordination of the pieces 
justijicatives in chronological order renders 
imperitive, I believe, the conclusions which I 
have reached." This claim is well-founded. 
“Read biograpliy,’’ said Disrach, ‘that is 
the only trie history." "The saying, like most 
sweeping Aphorisms, ta opèn to challenge, but 
it contains a strong substratum of truth, and 
no one can pretend to know the social and 
political history of Great Britain during the 
secord half of the nineteenth century without 
understanding the part played therein by King 
Edward VH, as Prince of Wales; as justly 
emphasized by Mr. ]. B. Firth, n well-known 
woter. The appearance, therefore, of the first 
volume of Sir Sidney Lee's biography, on which 
he has been engaged for many years, is u most 
welcome event, specially as it satisfied every 
rensotable expectation with which it has been 
awaited: This book gives: us the authentic 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, in se far as 
his public activities wete concerned, and in so 
far 5s he influenced the course of events during 
@.period of over a third of a century. The 
private life, of the Prince is dealt with so far 
as it affected bis public life: The gallere 
portrait is full length; what he was among his 
‘“qntimate associates the biographer is content to 
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indicate by means of a few lightly, subtly, and 
delicately drawn sketches, which stand to the 
main canvas in the same relation as the littl 
studies with which some engravers decorate 
the margins of their proofs. 


There is no phase of the Prince's cliaracter 
which is not illustrated in thus VOTE and the 
passages in question are extraordinarily well 
done, but this is: theofficial Life, and discretion 
throughout has guided the biographer's pen, as 
was expected when the hiographer is nong 
other than Sir Sidney Lee. When a dozen or 
so years ago he wrote for the Diclionary of 
National Biography o sketch of the career cf 
King Edward VII it was agreed that he had 
done a dificult task remarkably well. He gave 
a candid and credible picture of his subject. 
[n some quarters it was regarded as too candid ; 
but evidently King George did not share- that 
view, for he requested Sir Sidney to write the 
official life of his father, These facts: have: 
heen given publicity by Mr, A. G_ Gardiner, the 
well-known publicist, who. adds :—" Edward's 
influence on domestic affairs was on the whole- 
sensible and wholesome: He felt and wnder- 
stood, as his mother did not; the impact of the 
moten movement, and his freedom from 
exclusiveness warmed the atmosphere of the 
Court, and brought it into touch with the 
general life," It may be accepted as stated by 
Mr, Gardiner that Edward VII was the first: 
monarch who really appreciated the social 
problem, and saw that the Court ‘could not 
continue to remain in icy aloofness from ihe 
condition of the people. 'There was nothing. 
perfunctory in the temper of his public services, 
and his genuinely democratic habit of mind 
may be said to have established a new relation. 
between the monarchy and the people, | 


No one who hos read carefully this large 
volume can fail to recognise the enormous 
labour which the -author has put into his eight 
hundred closely printed pages. For one thing 
he has cited a hundred authorities, most of 
then accessible to the public but some of then, 
hitherto unpublished, and from their combined 
testimony has constructed a consecutive narri- 
tive which bears little sign of patchwork, and 
we fully agree that it is “‘a most meritorious 
achievement," as declared by Mr, J, Ey © 
Bodley. “The first nine chapters of the book, 
narrating the childhood and boyhood of the 
Prince of Wales, are of surpassing interest 
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They lay bare the abnormal system of educa- 
tion. which the Prince Consort, with the un- 
compromising support of Queen — Victoria, 
imposed en the heir to the British Crows 
These carly chapters go to show Prince Albert 
as a. doctrinaire German pedant "who might 
have been an efficient tuter of a Teutonic 
princeling but was quite unfitted to be the 
guide and guardian of the heir to the British 
throne. The Prince:of Wales had been born. in 
ao German-speaking, German-thinking atmos- 
phere, amd iis chief. need was to be brought up 
amoug surroundings purely Hritish. Sir 
Sidney Lee brings out that instead of this we 
find the young Prince leading an isolated and 
secluded Nife, with practically no companions 
of. his own age, submitted to educational 
codes prescribed by Lis earnest father, who, 
even when he allowed him bo travel, sent him 
te see-the world under the tutelage of elderly 
men pledged. to carry out the programmes 
drawt up by tlie sssiduous Prince Consort. To 
those whe have been brought up to reverence 
Queen Victoria and to honour the memory of 
her husband this scathing requisttory of the 
character and methods of her Consort comes 
rather ga a shock, even though they recognise 
the teaction that has set in against the legend 
of Albert the Good which the widowed Qucen 
promagatod, with the support of her subjects, 
This may be regretted, bat Truth must be faced. 
The tone of this book is hostile not only to 
Prince Albert but also to the Queen, and even 
in the face of irrefutable evidence it is hard for 
Victorians to think of their beloved Queen as a 
shrewish German whose chief diplomatic alm 
was to carry om the policy of Prince Albert in 
all matters, aml particularly in that relating to 
her children, 

We may extract Sir Sidney Lee's account of 
how, as Prince of Wales, the late King Edward 
at Inst) gained permission to see State papers 
in order that he might have a full knowledge 
of nifairs of State. The author writes ag follows: 
“Mr. Francis: Knollys, the Prince's private Seere- 
tary, and Sir Edward Hamilton, Mr. Gladstone's 
private secretary, took up ihe cudgels im the 
Prince's bolhalf, and both urged on Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, Queet Victoria's private secretary, 
the need of some moiification of her attitude. 
At beast she might allow the Prime Minister to 
Chooses tle confidential intelligence for the 
Prince's eve. The Queen answered that the 
Prime Minister ‘can only report to the 

I1 









Sovereign, amd it would not be desirable: that 
W. G, (Gladstone) and H, E TL sigala kire 
discussions which she knew nothing about. 
Whereas, on the other hand, it would | 
natural and constitutional that she onli 
communicate with her son and take counsel 
with him: on questions of public interest." ‘This 
was as far as the Queen would go | Mr. 
Oladstone's Govermment resigned office a few. 
weeks: later, and for the time the | 
dropped once more. The striggle, however, 
was not -ended, and in the final rounds the 
Prince won an almost complete, if belated, 
victory. Hoth foreign despatches and Cubins® 
reports were communicated to him. Wher his 
personal friend, Lord Rosebery, — became 
Foreign Secretary for a short time of five 
months in Mr. Gladstone’s third Mimstry of 
1856, he, sithout the Queen's specific authority, 
caused the foreign despatches to- he forwarded 
from the Foreign Office direct to the Prince in 
the red icather boxes which habitually. cirenlat- 
ed among Ministers. The boxes were of two 
kinds, graded according to the confidential 
nature of their contents. The most secret 
documents were enclosed with others iri boxes, 
keys to which were alone in the hands of tbe | 
Sovereign, the Prime Minister and the heads of j 
a 
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the Foreign Odüce. "Phe second class. of box 
had another kind of key, known: as “the DENS 

key,’ which was in possession. Ministers 
and their private secreti Lord Rresbery ; 
accorded the Prince the most exelusive right e 
hy making over to him the special gold key (of 

the first class) which hed belonged to the 

Prince Consort and was now discovered to be 
lying forgotten in the Foreign Office, ‘Lord | 
Rosebery also handed to the Prince a ‘Cabinet / 
Key' which opened the second class of boxes. - 
The Queen was disinclined to continne the ě 








strife, and although she protested against the 


Foreign. Secretary's concesion of the Prince | | 
Consort's key, the privilege of nceess tà the 
foreign despatches was not withdrawn. ‘Lard 
Salishtry, when he became Foreign Secretary, 
qualified the situntion by sending boxes of the 
acennd class only, and the Prince con Hes | 
to him [April o, 1889). that they could. only be: 
opened by his ‘Cabinet key’. Finally, ali. 
restrictions om the Prince's ncecess to foreign. 
üfficial papers were authoritatively removed, 






although he had occasion now and then i 


conrplaitr of **accidental miscarriages ot delays," 
How interesting tt all is! 
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In summing up Sir Sidney Lee writes :— 
“When kis (tlie. Prince's) hour struck, experi- 
ence hwj given bim exceptional qualifications 
for the hereditary. barden........ Lord Beucons- 
held's deseription of him in 1880 ns a Prince 


“whe really hæs seen everything and knows 


every beds’ was trier of him 30 years later 
thin when the words were writtes. He had 
hecome ina supreme degree a man of the 
workl, m. whom shrewdness minghkal with 

ity,,.... His vitality was so! effectually 
impaired when his mother died, and he wes 
physically fitted to take advantage of the 
enhanced repute which the English monarchv 
had acquired under her swav;' This is à just 
amd fair estimate. The cagerly anticipated 
second volume, which will deal with the reign 
nf the Inte King Edward, i to be published 
during: the course of the year. Enongh ‘hos 
been said to show that this book is ote that n^ 
stuilent of affairs can nffonl to neglect, writteu 
lv one of the most famous and scholarly 
contemporary men oof letters wielding the 
resources af the English language, end dealin 
with the career of the first trily constitutionil 
Sovercien of the British Commonwealth, The 
book will leave a landmark im biographical 
literature. It is a monumental work and will 
tike mhk with the greatest and most famons 
biographies in English. We cannot bestow on 
Sir Skinev Lee'a Biography of King Edward 
VII higher praise than by saving that it 
deserves to stand on the book-shel€ alongside 
af Morley's /ife of Gladstone. 

S. 


HINDU POLITY: A STUDY. 


A Constitutional History of India in Hindu 
Times By Mr, K. P, Jayaswal, MA. 
(Oxon), Tar-at-Law, (Butterworth & Co,, India, 
Ltd., 6, Hastings: Street, Calcutta) 1924. 





Ry De. GANGanatna Jaa. 


Mr. Jayaswul'5 hook comes ont at a very 
opportune mément. Everyone it tfe country, 
from the highest to the lowest, who happens to 
know the meaning of the term 'constitution,' 
i pusy in his own way manufacturing the 
future constitution of this ancient land. At 
such n moment a book that gives informatian 
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based upon original sources regarding the cott. 
stitutions that prevailed in the country during 
the carliest times must serve a distinctly. useful 
purpose. The book under review is a very full. 
treatment of the subject, It is divided into two. 
parts, The first part begins with a highly 
interesting introduction in which the scope and. 
the sources of the book are presented in the 
lncid language of Mr, Jayaswal. The second 
part deals with Vedic assemblies, where we are 
told, that the sovereign assemblicg of Vedic 
times consisted of the Samiti, which represented 
the whole people, and the Sabhà, which was & 
distinct popular body. Then we have an 
üecount of what the author calls the ‘Hinda 
Republics," whose rise: amd history is: traced 
through their various developments. These- 
‘republics’ we are told were of later origin. 
The author calls them 'post-vedic institutions." 
Next follows m leamed dissertation on the 
exact significatice of the two words "gana" 
and ''sangha." The author regards gana-rdjya 
as standing for Government by assemblies Or 
parliament : and finally he comes to the cot- 
clusion that the term ‘gana’ stands for the 
‘republic’ znd the term ‘sangha’ signifies the 
State, We have an interesting chapter dealing 
with republics in Panini which is followed by au 
account of republies in Buddhist literature ; 
Republics in the Arthasastra; Hindu republic 
in Greek writers: followed by a Constitutional 
survey of these lust: In Chapter X, we have an 
account, brief though interesting, of mo [ess 
than & or 1o technical Hindu constitutions con- 
chiding with the. dictum that the sacrament. at 
rulership was essential in every constituti 











Chapter XI deals with the procedure of delibera- 


tions in the republics; where we have an 
account of such institutions as the motion, the 
resolution, the quomm, the whip, the tot- 
sequences of breach of procedure, votes, voting 
by ballot, irrelevant subjects, delegation Com- 
mitices, number of representation, res iudicata 
ail such others as tlie modern. eonstitutionalist 
is in the habit of regarding as essentially his 
awn, The next chapter deals with franchise 
and citizenship followed by an account t 
judicial administration amd the laws of the 
republics. We have a further Chapter dealing 
with the characteristics of the republics of 


leagues and confederacy, Chapter NVI deals 


with the decline and disappearance of the older 
Finds republics: This is followed by an 
account of republics under the: Mauryas, ie, 
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republics functioning under the imperial sway 
of Asoka anid Ins successors. In Chapter XIX 
we read of the disappearance of these republics: 
Chapter XX supplies us detailed information 
with regard to the following;—tetails of the 
Hindu republican svstem, moral assets, military 
system, industrial system, republican theories, 
individualism, social contract, weak points, 
personal rivalry and dissension. All this is 
followed by 5 appendices; first on the Mahn- 
bharata, an account of particular sangita, (a2) con- 
taining a list of Indian republics and (3) dealing 
the arthashastra, its authorship and date ond 
also the later works dealing with the subject. 
The Second part of the book deals with 
Himli monarchy, where Chapter I dals with 
aittiquity and theory of its origin ; Chapter II 
of Vedic King and his election ; Chapters IIT, 
IV, V and VI of the coronation ceremony anil 
its constitutional signiBcanre ; wherein we have 
at account of the theory of the divine origin 
of ‘the kine. The next chapter deals with such 
Institutions as the realm assembly, the assembly 
öf tbe capital city, territorial monarchy, Muni- 
cipal administration (with special reference to 
the administration of Pataliputra), The next 
chapter provides a highly interesting account of 
the way in which public opinion was ascertamed 
und treuted. This is followed by a description 
of tlie Council: and Ministers, the inner cabinet, 
the designation of ministers, the civil list and 
king's salary. ‘This is followed by a Chapter 
ot law and administration and justice, wherein 
we read of the judiciary and the executive as 
separate, the composition of the jury, the king 
in the council] being the judge and of the Iuw- 
count and its position, The next chapter deals 
with taxation, its divine theory and canons, 
followed by a highly instructive account of the 
theory and the ownership in Tand; state, indus- 
tries, indirect taxation. "The next chapter deals 
with the position of the king, who is described 
as constitutionally a servant, but morally, the 
master, The character of Hindu monarchy is 
next discussed ; followed: by an acconnt. of 





imperial systems, specially onder the Gupta.. 


which latter is represented ms n compromise 
ater what the author calls the ‘second atid third 
enijircs’, i.¢., after yoo A.D, After this followed 
a period ol. darkness and destruction during 
which popular institutions decayed and Hindu 
traditions dwindled, The reasons for this how- 
ever fre not discussed! and the author weny 
rémarks that these art "yet to be investigate 


m 
The historical account ends with x brief refer- 
ence to what the author calls the ‘Hindu revival 
under Sivan and the Sikhs." The gifted author 
is not content with his retrospective effort, In 
the last chapter he sssumes the role of the 


prophet also, and provides us with a glowing 
account of the reformation of the Hindu, cul- 





minating in what he calls the golden age of the 


Hindu polity in the future. Towards the end. 
we huye a full index, a list pf the original 
sources constilted and the inevitalile errata. . 
From the above it will be seen how indebted 
we mre to Mr. Jayaswal fora highly interesting 
and instructive book on a much debated que 
tion, We cannot help feeling however that in 
the present age the book is likely to be mie 
lending. At this stare we have come to attacli 
definite connotations to such terms as ‘republic, 
‘election’, “sengte'’, assembly’, ‘cewmecil’ amd £0 
forth, When the author talks of ‘Hindu 
republics" it ancient times, the idea that the 
unsophisticated reader will form will be that- we 
liad, ahout sooo years ago, n system of govern- 
ment as hichiy organised as that of modern 
France or of the United States of America. 
While os a matter of fact all that we, in my 


humble and uneducated opinion, are justified 


in inferring from the sonrees available is that, 
like several primitive societies, Hindu society. 
was a ‘republic’, in the sense that there was no 
organised government at all and each individnal 
was free to do what he liked, subject af course: 
to the all-impelling influence of force, which 
after all is the sole sanction for all forma of 
government. For instance, the very essence of 
modlern democracy of which we hear so much 
is government by daa od which only moat 
that the majority. by: of their numbers. 
possess the force to insist. upon their will benig 
esrried out: the large number of men 
physically in m position to enforce at will: 
against the minority. In this sense not only 
th Hindu society but all. primitive society: wns 
a republic and it was only during those. times 
that the principle of ‘self-determination’ was. 
carried to its logical sequence. Tt was only 
when the strnggle for existence, which is the 
essence of all socíal organisation, developed: that 
either one individual or selected individuals 
came to assert their superiority and thos 
“nonarchy’ or ‘democracy’ came into being, so 
that these latter are only evolutions of Govern- 
ment; whether they are higher or lower cvol- 
tions—that is u matter of opinion. 
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Similarly when we read oi the ‘election’ ot 
kings in ancient India, we are naturally led to 
think of the election of the American President 
or that of a member of the Indian legislature ; 
where several cimtidites present themselves for 
election, and one is elected and the others 
rejected Is there any historical instance in 
uncient India of any candidate for kingship 
being rejected?—or mot securing a sufficient 
number of votes or of amy case or any instance 
when more than one candidate offered himself 
for the kingship? Of course we read of the 
king seeking the sanction of the people for his 
kingship; but this is very different from the 
king heing elected by the people, There are 
socie cases recorded of a king being dethroned; 
but that is only a form of rebellion ; the people 
rebelled- against ihe king ; the king was n 


able to maintain lis position and had therefore i 


to 

"This may be only the opinion of a fossilized * 
pandit; büt it cannot be denied that this is at 
least one way of looking at things and if I can 
claim the privilege of an old friend I would 
mike bold to advise Mr. Jayaswal that in à 
later edition (which I hope will be called for 
early enough) he will give the above supgvestions 
some consideration and see if he may not make 
his picture of our ancient constitutions less mis- 
leading to the ordinary reader who is not ex- 
pected to bè as discriminating as the learned 
author seems to regard tlie readers of his volume 
to be. I know that Mr. Jayaswal is a deeply 
red scholar and as such ia in a position to have 
an idem of the true perspective of the subject. 
But the ordinury reader is not equally well 
equipped and endowed and is therefore apt to be 
misled, 





The Challenge of Asia. By Stanley Rice. 
(John Murray, London, 1925] 75. 6d. 


E rie irs E EE M EE EE 

This hook has been written in answer to the 
school] of writers on Asiatice problems, of whom 
Mr. Lothrop Stoddard is a leading exponent. 
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‘This school gloomily prophesy that the Asiatic, 
having steeped himself in the science of the 
West, will retain enough of his. ast 
economies to supplant the white aun in many 
parts of the world which the latter is at present 
exploiting to his advantage, Further, that 
when E. Africa and such places have absorbed. 
Asia's overllow, the superior fecundity of the 
brawn races will cause them to flow Westward 
over Europe, | 

Mr. Rice, with a lifelong experience of the 
East, will have none of this. Hc examines the 
whole history of the impact of West on Eust, 
and formulates his ideas about a possible reversal. 
of the process. He dwells, im light of- lis 
experience, mostly on India, He points out, 





ovements of that country and the renascence 
of Japan which was primarily a military 
‘awakening, ‘The sub-continent of India has had 
no call to repel invasions. Defence has been left 
in the hands of the Imperial organisation, and 
the would-be law makers are never found in 
military service. But Mr. Rice goes deeper into 
things. He shows the difference in men i 
between East and Wet. The Oriental will 
think along Western lines, in order to “show 
that he ean do it." He would have preferred 
not to be stirred ap to this change of heart. 


Mr. Rice ably argues that the increased 
science and political power of Eastern countries - 
will be devoted to the development of their own 
waste spaces, and not to the fommdation of 
colonies. The efforts will be centripetal, not 
centrifugal. A. post war argument, he might 
have added, is the inerensed standard of living 
demanded, by the Indian overseas, "This is am 
important factor in preventing the deluging of 
the lightly exploited lunds.— But thé author has 
ürgued his exse not only with ability, but with 
the experience of a lifetime, wherein his vision 
has extended far beyond his office walls, As wo 
companion volume to the “Rising Tide of 
Colour," it is to be strongly recom 


TE clearly, the difference between the national 
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The Silence wi Pablie Finance. Dy G. Finlay 
Shires, (Macmillan & Co,, Ltd, St. Martin's Street, 
Lunilon] 1924. ros. 

Mr. Findlay Shitras—formerly Professor of Houno- 
tice in Dacca Colleget and Reader in Indian Finance 
in the University of Calentta, afterwards on special 
Qnty in the Finance Department of the Government 
i¢d Indio atid Director of Statstics and nt present 
Director ol the Labour Office of the Government af 
Bonibay—is by His knowledge and experience fally 
qualified for producing a text-book of Public Finance. 
True there ure available to the student a momber of 
British amd American text-hooks, amongst which 
Professor Bastable's book—the first of ita kind in 
Tiritain—is the best-known. Bot the great war has 
wrought such revolationary economic changes throug h- 
out the world that a new and np-te-lute exposition 
of the subject—euch on in now made available in Mr, 
Shitrns’s book called The Selence of Public Finimce— 
was badly needed by the student, amid the. desideratum 
ds now conipletely remeved by the poblication of the 
Lock under noliee, which will fully mer on urgent 
‘weed. "Though mot à tip book, ijt heveriheless desla 
comprehensively with the whole range of Public 
Fines atti) offers a complete aml systematic study 
of iim data and the principles déducible therefrom. 
It i» highly informative ani] tenders acceseible to the 
student vast bulk of valuable material, both by way 
of tiatements and stitistice. Ta tte treanment of te 
anbject the method employed is both historical amd 
atialyticnl. It iw difficult to apeak too highly of this 
highly meritorious work. The reault of the author's 
ich and rare scholarship and: ripe experience, |i it 
written in a remarkably lucid &tyle for a book on a 
dry wubject, and it presents à xraphic pietzre of 
financial mdmitüstration and the principles governing 
it in modera wiates, Thero are frequent references 
to Tudian ecconomic cunilitions ete) financial system 
and the book ehonld, therefore, appeal to u large 
circle of readers in thin country. 


The Economics of Wellare, Hy A. t. Pigi, MA. 
(Macmillan € Co, Ltd, St. Martin's Street, London) 
924. go. 

The ürat edition of The Economics o]. Welfare by 

Professor Pigon ot the Cambridge University appears 











in 1925 and wss justly kallai as 4 standard treatise. 
on the wubject. We extend a cordial welcume to the. 
accu! cdilion, completely revised anil juilicionaly 
enlarged, which fua recently — appeured- The sew — 
&diios is very opportune, às uwing to the nmmerous 
economic changes brought im tbe trait o the great 
war ull over the world, the principles underlying: the 
Science of Economics are being gubiected to careful 
scrutiny, and Professor Pigon's invaluable work iw 
bounil to influence for the better auch analrsis. and 
examination. The asthor has completely | j 
hid work, which dificra conaidersiiy irom the 2 
vious edition, both in treatment aod ary 
The work is not intended to take the place of ihe 
ordinary text-book of Economics, it aims at a muc 
higher object—io suhserve ihe welfare of society 
through a rational play of ecotomic fürcem. Ax such 
this schalariy and cotupgebemelve work oreet, at l 
places, ground which «ome wooli. regan 
appettaining to the domain of Philosophy. Nonethe:- 
leas thi work, a5 a whole, has A great practical yal - 
aud ty student o£ contemporary economic problem 
can afford to neglect it, We cuminend o careful atudy 
of Professur  Pigou's Economics of Wellare to all 
earnest atudewts if the Sriehee of Eeototics and ef 
current economic problems. 














History of the Bank of England, By å- Audrcaifes, 
C. B. E; IP; $. King & Bon, tidi Great Smith 
Street, Westminster, London) rozp 

Mr. A, Andreades is a Oreck amd is the Professor 
of Public Finance in the University of Ahti. He 
wrote (m Ereuch) the Hiitary of Hie Bank of Eng! 
when quite young amd the first edition et the. "lis 
trummlation appeared so far back an cox» Hwa 
commended to the rcadiug publie hy Professor. Hn: 
Foxwell, ef ihe University o( London, b the coume = 
of a long prefuce which he contributed in intre i 
the iin version, ami declare] tiunt “tio complete 
history of the Bank (of Rugiand) existed before the 
appearance af tis book." The hook in its second 
edition, is an improvement Im ating respecta om its 
predecessor, though the anthor regreti that be bas 
pot been able to revise and recast Ht, ae much ae be 
would lave liked to de. That may be, but the book 
nonetheless merita welcome on its secon appearance 
In its. Hagliah rendering, not only because it suma 
up ihe resolts of considerable research, bat bocanse - 




















nicitaté, impartial and comprehensive survey of the 
treat and important subject it ‘deala with. 





Everyone's Economics. Py Robert Jones; D.Sc. 
(Stdgwick and [nckson; Ltd,, London] 1921. 

Economics tur Everyman, Fy Janes BEdwsrd be 
Rossignol. (Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
U, & A.) tory, 

It i) a curious: coincidence thai the two must 
récent popmlar text-hooks on Hoonamics—one: British 
and the other American—ehould both bear, if not the 
game mame, at least, practically the- same- titie. 
Everyone's Economics ia mnor far removed from 
Economics jor Everyman, Of the two we prefer the 
former designation, at it inclodes—which the latter 
does not—women also, miless we take the ose of the 
word “mon” in the expression “everyman” in ihe 
legal ense of the term! Both are popular books, 
mainly for studeste—Mr. Robert Junes'as Everyone's 
Ecehunniés ia particularly sf. In addition to the mattera 
treated iii the ordinary textbook éd Heeonomics, this 
volume deals with anch subjects as Credit, Banking, 
the Exclhunges, etr. lt is writteu with a luculiv sid 
on abumiance uf familiar illestration which will coir 
mend Ji in the general reader: A special feature is 
the Student's Appendix, consisting of over 130. thems, 
incliditig definitions, statistics, tables and other 
Aupplementsry matter, designed to equip the student 
preparing for examinations. Mr. Le  Rossignol'a 
Economics for Everyman is not quite so elementary 
or so well adapted for the requirements of stmlents 
preparing for examinations, bnt it too is meant for 
the geuera] reader, 1i mmy be commended, in parth 
cular, ia sindent& ab usines adimninisiratian. "Phe 
imithor docs not indulge in pointless abstract 
rvasonity diverced fram concrete problems ; with the 
resnlt tliat its dischasions are net theoretical or re- 
:üoved from the realities of life. The strle of the 
‘book id clar anl- graphie and jt deserves attention 
at the hinda of day reulers. 


Marl Marx's Theory of Value. By HE W. H. 
joseph. (Oxford University Presa, Elphinstone Circle, 
mbap) 3924, | 
Wheat is Socialiaum? A Symposium. Edited bn 
‘Pan Grifithe (Grant Richarda, Ltd, St. Martin's 
Siret, Lonlon) 1921: 

Mr. HO OW. Th Joseph's Karl Marx's Theory of 
Value |e an instructive -etady, The mntbor tries to 
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make the pointa that Marra theory (of value) was 
unticipated by previuus | i LE 





confuses valus with price. Further Mr: Joseph hola 


tiat the doctrine that àall value is derived Irom labour 
is irreconcilealle with faci miu] is self-contradictory in! 


conception. Ono may not accept wi the contention 
of the author or hi reasoning, bnt no just critic can: 
withold from him praise for his knowledge of the 
subject aml critical ocomen, In siking contest 


with Mr. Joseph's recondite work is the popalar come 
pilation put together by Mr, Griffiths, In it he has. 


bronght together hundreds. of abort delnitiona or 
expositions of socialism. written by men eminent, 
preminest amd otherwise, Many am imirmriive and 


informing, but seme others valueless—it could not be 
otherwise iu 20 heterowencons a enllection. Never 


theless the compilution luis « value of ite own and the 
editor muy be commended for having dont a useful) 
piece of work. A short bibliography of Sccialiam ia 
i good feature of the book. 


INDIAN ECONOMICS. 


Economics of Shipping. Hy S N. Haj, BA- 
(Oxon), Bar-at«Law. (5udama Homse, Sprott Koad, 
Ballard Estnte, Fort, Bombay) 1924. 

Mr, 8: NX, Haji—Manager, Ecindia Steam Naviga 
uon Conmpamny—has written a highly meritorions work 
called Economics of Shippig. While it t—mwhat it 
purports to be—a study im Applied Ecóomomiés mud the: 
treatment of the anbject ie general enough to appeal 
ta readers in all countries interested in ahipping, E 
has especial interest to educated Indians. “Mr. Haji 
deals admirably in his hook with shipping im all’ ite 
Taimifications, from thi: point of view of shipowners; 
shippers and laymen, both in [ts theoretical anit 
prartical aspecta. Rut it je the last chapter dealing 
exclusively with Indian mercantilt marime- that 
wodki be naturally of particular Interest to the 
atthor's fellowountrynien. In it Mr, Haji pleads 
earnestly for the establishment of sn Indisn mercan- 
tile marine, which (he righile contenda) would open 
to indiana fresh avente» for emplovmeut, and t 
India fnr prosperity, apart from the vindication of 
national ecli-respect. “This will be clearly srderstood 
when it ja remembered that out of the total shipping. 
earnings from Trdia amornting to 3*7 crores every 
year, no lesa thot 5o crores goes ont to foreign 


: ts and i» thus not. 
original, that It is inconsistent with fucts, that [ta 
law of principle is set borne out (os Marx alleges) 
by ihe facta of à precspitilistic anciety, and that’ it. 
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remedies suggested by the author, we tay my that 
tbey require very careín] comsideraijon, The author 
work which is thin the result o£ knowktdye deserves 
eerie sitention al the handa ol the Govermment 
and all well-wishers of Indien progres. 


Weatih and Taxable Capacity of India. By K. T 
Shah and K. J. Khambata. (D. B. Turaporecala Sotsá 
& Co, Hornby Road, Bombay) 1925. 

Of the younger penetration of Dmdinn economists, 
Professor &. T. Shah i ubout the best known for hiá 
many vainable works on Indian Economics amd 
Administration; We have noticed in terms of appre- 
<cintion his earlier works—Sig¢y Years of — Indian 
Finance (19:1), Jmdiam Currency, Exchange cud 
Banklisg (1922), und Trade, Tarifs and Transport (1923), 
at we now extend a cordial weltome to bis litrat 


work—eritten in collaboration with Mr. Khambata— 


called: Wealthe and Towable Capactty of india. Tt i» 
ay danportant wetk of research, contains facts as well 
a6 Opinii on many economic problema, discusses 
thoroughly, accurately aud with the ald of statistics, 
auch problems as the Net Wealth of the people, the 
suificiency or insufficiency of food pruina, the distribu- 
tion of the wealth between the classes and the mosses, 
the tax burdens of the people, their ability to bear 
them ami the possible readjmatment of those burdens, 
nttd (inet important of all) the possible improvements 
and expansion of the taterial resources: of -the 
country. Invaluable olike to students economists, 
politicians, and all. well-wishers of India, the book 
deserves careful] consideration at the hands of the 
Government, who are likely to derive toh sound 
ani mini information from ii» pages. 


The Wealth af India. By P. A. Wadia und G- N, 
Jeshi: (Macmillan & Co, Ltd, St. Martin's Street, 
Lendóu] igas: 

The authore of The (Reali of India are members 
ef the staf pf Wilson Collège, Bombay, iml beling to 
the buni of the veumger peneration of Imliin ocem 
misis, who are coming to the front moativ in the 
Western Presidency. Their object im writing the 
work mniler notice ia “to peach do the root of tns 
im the dixcmsshotr ol eenmomie probler aud to follow 
the ruth dn oa diaitterested manner, no matter where 


ft desde" This i$ no doobt a highly e mendi 

object, tut the ssticeh Hesiod Soaps MUN 
conclusions of this book will not be accepted by all” 
VW se, # will be due to their rather markedly polliieal 
bine beth im their collation of data and the expres 
sion of their opinions, Alike thnir presemtütiem f 
focia amb collection of extracta from their authorities 
bem opposed to a scientific treatment of ihe subject 
and the book assumes, at places, the uspect of. politi- 
cal polemics. We draw prominent attention to thie 
patent defect tm the book, as spurt from jt, if i» ome 


of considerüble nrerit. “The hook is a ecrinia attempt 


at formnlating s definite economic policy for Tudia 


based con a careful study of economic dai» amili 


principles. The antbora diseuss with great Tucidity 
tà snccessive chapters: ench  Iomdia 
problems as physical enviroument, popnlutinn, itzeume, - 
social institutions, irrigntion systems, forest devetope 
ment, water power, econimic life, produetion, agri- 
culimre, roads, postal und railway svslemm, itulietries, 
factory labour, tnilmstzia) capital, bisiness. enterprise 
and cottage industries, The range of the book d 
thus fairly exhanstive and it would have been au. 





irvalzahle iteabise om Indias Economies, bnt for the: 
betraying of the political bius, menmioned above. We 


hope thai in à eceomd edition the xuthors wodld cxre- 
fnlly mppress the polemical spirit amt that it will 
not be allowed te oppenr in their promised werk om 
distribution and exchanger. For the rest ilis Bock d 
highly stimulating wid should Süd, aa n compact 
aketch of the vast unexploited — resources: and 
pexrhilitos of TImdian agriculture und minerale, uk 
also of the many modern müussiries, w large cirehe-of 
readers, aftke for tte wealth of mutzriala fudiciomaly. 
presented! im a aystematire] dorm ani the many 
selections from standard works in support of the view 
propemmdinl by ihe authors. An "index of anthors 
cite" ia a mseíiul feature. 


Tarn 


(1651-1757). Hé fla Keiha, MA, PhD. (George 
Routlelye & Sons, Léd,, Broadwny House, Gp Carter 
Lane, Pamilon, E, CA) rge, 

It ià à notahle work that bad Keen written by Dr: 
Eal = Kridhno—Prineipol èf Rajaram — College ot 
Kolhapur. The want of a ‘comprehensive anil 
arstenitic history of the Mast India: Company, of the 


tise and progress of the most extensive lentich of 


mene ever known it the annali of mankind and 

reared np with a marvellons tact at tenaciy by a 
body of London merchants im at laa removed by the 
publication ol. Dr. Bal Kristnas beck. The romantic 
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creation of an Empire greater than that of ancient 
Rome, the extrmordinary  muagnuitude of the rue 
British trade, ihe wonderin] rasmificatioms o£ British 
capital in Initia, the complete monopoly of the carrying 
and shipping trades of the major part o£ the Orient, 
the political ddemimation o£ the Britisb im tbe tro 
cumtinests of Asia and  Afrira— which demang a 
aetlóns study oí the beginziugs o[ the English rela- 
tiene with the Hast, are now rendered avadable in 
br. Bal Krishna's scholarly and pioneer book. The 
work opens with a detailed description of the com- 

mercial, industrial aud cconomic conditions of India 
wt the beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
ufterwards traces the changes wrought in them by 
the Atigl+Indian relation during the ceniury anil a 





‘half following. ‘Then an attempt haa been maile 10 


eonsiract—hased un u study of and research in origittal 
materiale—a canseentive history of the Indo-British 
trite in wll ite essetitia! aspects. The book deserves 
wide. appreciation. 


Histury ul Intian Tarifa: By N: J Shah, RA. 
Ph.D. io Shroff Eozmr, Bombay, 2; und also 
"Tharker & Co, Ltl, Bombay) t924- 

Web another book from o Bombay cconomist— 
History of Indian Tarifs: Dr. NN. ]. Shabh—Sir 
Ratan Tata Professor of Indian Economics qim the 
Henáres Hindu Umiversity-—hna embodied im it the 
result of the researches done by him om the subject 
mäer the guilance of Dr. Gregory at tbe London 
School of Heonomics and Political Science during 1921 
az for the Ph.D. degree of the London University in 
Economics. Dr. Gregory opines that the book ander 
conailemilon 'will be of permanent scieniific valne,"" 
We pladiy endorse this view e£ Dr, Shah'a book, 
which is tict only based on originsl researches but is 
fair, accurste end comprehensive. It is a  bighly 
erciitable work considering thot it is about the first 


attempt al presenting « cotmpenilous sketeli—alike 


eratetiathe and authoritative—of the evolution of the 
ficul policy of the Britikh-Indian Government from 
(he enrlient times till the appointment of the Indian 
"CEiacal (Comimizsion—whese report (eaym the / author] 
Tahesld properly be excluded from the scope of this 


"work." For our part, we should have preferred his 
surveying and analysing iL However that be Ür 
‘Shah's History oj Indian Tariffs ia invalnoble as 
providing. a complete and continnows and withal non- 

partisan pketch of the development of the tariff aie 
dmn India nnd the political amd economic forces that 


have shaped and détermined its course so far. 
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Svetem ni. Financial Administration in Brith 
india. Hy DO K. Watta, MA, ESS, Asistant 
Accouniant-Gencral, Bouter. (The Times of India 
Press, Botnbay) 1024. 

Though ‘admittedly a compilation Mr P. EK 
Wattul'as Syste of Financial — AdminisirüHon m 
Britiah Indie ta a highly usefni and meritorious work 
of tte class and kimt Tt has teen compiled entirely 
from official records and describes in plain langumge 
the present financial machinery of the Central and 
Provincial Governments sud the financial powera ol 
the reformei! legislatures, In addition, it contains ä 
incid acconnt of the symem ol accoumè ond) omit, 
Government cash balanca inchuting the Gold 
Standard Reserve and Paper Currency Reserve. 
ménibers of the Legislative (Councils, Ministers ol 
Indian States and stndenta of economics and Indian 
finunce generally, aml to all these claeses it can be 
utihesitatingly recommended as the best text-book on 
ihe current system of ünancial administration—alike 
in the Central and the Provincial Governments, The 
volume opens with a general description of the 
financial machinery. Three chapters ure devoted: 40 
the preparation, the -voting and the execntion. of the 
budget. Provincial finance is. dealt with in seven 
chapters. Altogether there ane 1 chapters und ir 
appendices which in à systematic and convenient 
form: give practically all the informatia pecessury 
for understanding the complicated fitiancial machinery 
uf Government, The anthor—who is a member of the 
Audit and Accounts service—ileserven th be eniti 
gratulated -oti bringing oui so highly informative 
a publication which in well-worth the price of Ba. ro. 


Financial Developments in. Modern. India. :B60-1533.— 
Ry © N, Vakil, M.A, Mso mD: B. Taraporevala 
Sons & Co, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay) 1924. 

tn the course of a "otewora" conisibuied Mu 
Professor Vakil book (called Finanelal Develop- 
ments ia Modèm India) the Hon'ble Bir Baath, 
Blackett, Finance Member of the Central Govern: 
ment in India, commetds the industry with which 
the asthor has conducted bis researches and the skill. 
with which he haa marshalled his result. (We 
endorse this commendation, ae the book gives am 
exhaustive, critical and historical acconnt mf the: 
expenditure, revenue and dett of the Ge at 
India, since the Mutiny up to the present day, and 
also treats of the important problems of War Pinasce, 
Taxable Capacity, Incidence of ‘Taxation, wid pe 
tnak before the Taxation Committee. An um 
feature in the specially prepared statistics 











REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
illustrated by graphs, "This i& the first of a series of 


valnmes on the "Economic History of Modern India” 
Planned by the author, who has rendered a distinct 


service to the country by collating and systematiuing- 


date relating to Indian finance since Hho und by 
Inviting attention to tle significance of an accurate 
umi clear presentation of ite dota. 


Reverse Councils and other “Organised Plomdera” 
Hy YT. S5. Krishnamurthi Iyer. (Ganesh & Co, 
Mailrus) 1925. 

Inspite of ite tuther troculent. same aod more of 
hae polemical character, Mr. Erishuamurthi Iyer's 
Reverse Council and alher “Organised Planders’ is 
an important work on Indian Economics, and it is one 
which cannot be ignored — [t contuims a comprebensive 
survev of the twin problema of currency ahd 
exclunge, capital aml nanie, after mig. It deal 
tn detail with the Goverment of Itnlia's currency 
und. exchange policy amI its results. 1i also traces 
the full effect of thelr transactions on the financial 
and ¢conomic condition of the country. ÀA study H 
nade of the Hudyets of the Government of India after 
torgan The book also meats on such varied pro- 
hiema of the hour, as the Future currency and 
txchunge policy, moncy market, Dank rate,. copital 
freemrces, Dellation and effect of deflation on both 
merchants, aud  agriculturmis, Debt redetmptinti 
vetume reptidintion, Separation af Railway Fimtnce 
fram Üeneral Finsnec, "Taxation, Relrenchment anil 
War (Hier Capitation tate. The book i» replete with 
relevent furts and dures. dt contains à reply 1 
Ihe Economist an] to the books ef Mrara, Rushíforth 
and Jervos, und making allowance for its occauia 
polemica, à stuily o£ the book will be of advantage in 
enabling the remler to graap the Indian view al 





The Punjab Peasant |n Prosperiv aud Debt. T 
M L Darling. LS (Oxford Univeraity Press, 
Elphinstone Circle, Beoanbay] 1525. 

Few Indi provinces are s»o well supplied iu the 
Hiterzture of provincial Heonomucs as the Punjab, To 
the works of Mfr. Thorburn, Mr, Calvert. amd others, 
Mr. Darling has jin his Punjab Poesant) “made à 
notable coüutribution"--in ther words of Sir Howard 
Mackigan in the course of hia fotewonl—"to the 
economie literatnre of India." We agree wiih the late 
Governor of the Punjab in his estimate of Mf. 
Darling's work, which presents à graphic picture of 
the attliude of the Putijab peasantry towards the 
supply and use of capital It discusses, without 


being betrayed into partisanship, the complicated 





EE 


econamüc problems of the Punjab, the most importa 
ef which is thar of the indebtedness of the peasmiry. 
But while emphaaising the abases incidental to money 
lending in the Punjab, the mthor dom mot overlook 
ite great otility fn orm! economy and ifs necessity 
for oagrticnltoral purposss. While not sparing n 
exposite of the abuses of this esten, Mr. Darling 
gives m fair and anligssed acconnt of its effect aud 
working, which be considers ahsolutely necessary . án 
summ form. The teealt of tbe author's judicial frame 
of mimi is a work whieh ie not only informative and 
instructive Let also highly interesting, ani] dE will 
justly iake a high place in the literature of Indiam 
Eeonamics, as a most valuable contribution to the 
atuilv. of that ssbject. 








INDIAN LABOUR AND INDUSTRY. 


Labour im India. Hy Janet Harvey Kelman 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd, 4o Museum Street, 
London W. C. 2) 1924. | 

Labour in Indian Industries. Hy Laly Atul 
Chatterjee, (Oxford Univemity Press, Bombay] 534- 

The Indusirial Evolution of India in Recent Times 
By D. R. Gadiil, (Oxford Umiversity Pies, Bombay) 
1934. 

Factory Labonr ta India, Factory Legislatiin im 
india. The Labur Movement in India, Alt ty Rajani 
Kanta Dee, M.A., Mee, Ph D. (Walter De Gruyter 
& Co, Berlin aid Teipeig) oped, = 

Janel Harvey Kelman'’s Labour jan India ia mainly 
i Steady of the conditions of Indian women im modari 
industry. But though conüned to a brauch of the 
$ulject the book wil] prove useful as nm introduction 
to the study of labour in Indin. The author's first 
abject iu to investigate the conditions of work and 
life of women employed in cotton and jote milla. - dt 
wea fonmi; however, thait tho position ol- women cuulid 
not be consülered apart from that of the whole ‘beds 
od labour, amd that mo satisfactory. rewult could) be 
cbtaimed without some knowledge of ihe scal ahd 
agricnltzr|Ó background of thre comtiunities fru 
which most ol the factory workers are drawn. Cun 
etquently ihe scope of tlie biuly fas been enlarged, 
While the original subject retains » central, place, tlic 
hock tonches on wider interests and includes chapters | 
on wages amd methole cf payment, trade autour, 
mipgraBon, and cooperation, The book iv a highly 


auefn| contribution to the subject. 


Lee Atol Chatterjee (nee Brenghton) ‘wrote her 
Labour in Jmdlan Indistvi¢s on it thesia for the degree 
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of Doctor of Science (Economics) in the University ol 
Lonilon. Written with a first-hand knowledge of 
Indian comiitions, it ts accurate, up-urdate and fairly 
comprehensive in Hs scope and treatment. The 
author served as an investigator under the Britich 
floard «¢ Trade trom roro to itz, at a Welfare Oficer 
in the Ministry of Mamitions from 1916 to 1918 anid os 
Adviser in the Labour BRorcon of the Industries Depart- 
ment of the Government of India from i920 to r5932. 
Her experience, therefore, of the working clusses in 


(Great Britain and Imlin is wide and her knowledge 


snrivalledl. ‘The result of these ie a work which is 
highly meriiri, and should have a large cirenlation 
amongst well-wishers of the labouring chimses, as alio 
amongst legislators, poblicisrs and social reformers. 
À select hibliography ahould be appended to the next 
editiin, which we feel sure will be called for before 
long. 


Mr. D. R. Gadyil's Industrial Evolution of India in 
Recent Times ig an important work which deserves 
commendation at the reviewer's hands. In if 
the anther reviews the recent economic history of 
india, dealing with the ulternsting periods of apricul- 
taral depression and prosperity, and the decline of the 
old ami the progress of the new forms of inümstry. 


‘He then estimates the nature atl extent of the econo- 


mic transition, giving an account of the process uf 
urbanization, the chanyes in (he methode of marketing 
crops, thi electi of the presstire of population on land, 
the eandition of the village artisans and the evolution 
of higher ferma of industrial organization in tirban 
handicrafts, "Thus s complete picture of. the. changes 
|n economie condition nmi organization of Indian apri- 
culture amd industry aineg 1850 ià presented, which 
b mally instructive and interesting. The book 
should be carefully etndied by all stadents of Indian 


~The three books by Dir. Rajani Katita Das, late 
Lecturer in. Economics, New York University and at 
one Vinee Special Agent in the Department of Labour 
of the United States Government, form à very useful 
contritation to the lieratmre on Industry and Labour 
in India, “The first lè à comprehensive work dealing 
with (:) The Rise of Factory Lobear, (2) Factory Dis- 
cipline, (43) Honrs ed Work, (4) Health atil Safety, 
(s) Tndmatrial Efficiency, (6) Remuneration, (7) 


Standard of Living, (8) Factory Legislation and (g) 
Labour Organisation. The last two chapters have 


been amplified ito the Lust two books. The author is 


a Aistingoished Indiin in the fiehl of Econunnices and 


his books merit serious consideration, They suffer, 


however, from two defects, The first is that of 


sufficient want of touch with the present comditions im 
this country. Owing to hin long absence he is not so 
intimately nequainted with our labour conditione af 
tolay as is, for tnétance, Lady (Chatterjee, whas 
work we have already commemleid, Secoully, beranae 
the Inst two books are expansious of the subject-matter 
of the last two chapters of the first hook, there ia in 
the two former a good ileal of repetition, We trast the 
talented author would be able to bring out one com 
densed work andthus avoil repetition. Bat in spite 
the treatment of one subject i parts, the three booka | 
of Dr. Das contain valiable kuformation and deserve - 
careful perusal, as they óffer within a reasonable come 
pass accurate data of factory and labour conditions 
in India and render accessible material not generally 
availiable to the average student of the subject. We 
especiülly commend the extensive — bibliography 
appended to Factory Lobour in India, No student of 
the fndinn iabour problems can afford to neglect the 
stady of Dr, Das’s masterly works under ‘notice, 





INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW AND 
ADMINISTRATION. 


The Government of India, By A, Regar, ae 
Bar-at-Law (Secretary, Legislative Conneil, 

1924. 

Mr, Arthur Hggat'a Governmen! of India will 
ültinmtely form the third part of his completed work 
w be called A Treatise on the Lome of India. Är 
such it nnturallv secmms fragmentarv and issued aa it 
is even without a table of rontents, it does not con. 
duce to facility for reference or study. Nevertheless 
it is à verv usefnl work. Tesidea comprising the text 
of the Government of India Act and of many of the 
rules framed under it, the book deals systematically 
with the sovereign powers of the East India Company, 
the prerogatives of the King jor the Crown) and the 
constitutional rights.of the subjects, the powers of the 
executive, revenues mmi expenditure, contracts amd 
grants, the legal responsibility. of officers and) their 
exemption from civil and reverme proceedings, acts 
of state, the enptetacy of law, the enforcement of 
martial law and other war measures, the powers. of 
the Indian legislatures, the constitution of the legisla 
tive bodies, the electorate and franrhiwe, and the 
procedure ond tbe privileges of the legislative institu- 
Hiona, The hook thus traverses a fairly large groom 
in [odian Constitutional and Administrative Daw ani 
his statements of inet, and it» digest of causlaw are 
sound amd accurate, with the result that it forme mn 
excellent text-book af the subject it deala with. 
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The Growth of Indian Constitution and Administra. 
Hou. By EB. G. Sapre, M.A. (Willingdon College, 

lt is a signiüéant eigm of the times we live in that 
the study of the Indian Conatituilon ard Adminisira- 
Hon la receiving wider attention alike amongst oor 
public mien and. educationtsts. Of the many. efforts 
succesziuliy made in thi direction in recent years, 
the most notable is the exposition of the anhject by 
Professor Sapre in hus Growth of indian Conslilution 
and Admdinisiraiion, which ts an almost ideal. text- 
book, being accurate; ciear and systematic: Tt gives 
un account of the formation of the East Iodla Com 
pany, its fLerritorial expansion in Imiia, the system 
of Donhle Government under the Company, the 
Burceaucratic Government until] rac, and the Semi 
Responsible Government since. It deals — fairly 
exhaustively with ibe Reforms of sprp. 1t also cun- 
tains adequate treatment of subjecta like Indian 
Defence, Pinanee, Education, Fisral Policy, Local 
SeM-Gevermment, amd Land Revenne Policy. The 
bosk, inm abort, covers the whole gronnd on the anbject 
of Indi¢n Administration, anil it ole contamina im an 
ahrilgcd form the comsclidated Government of India 
Act of torg, which materially enhances ita value 
alike for purposes of study and reference, Taken aa 
& whole, Professor Sapre's book @ highly instructive 
to the studezt ob Inilan constitutional progress. It 
is to be hoped that in revisimg it for the next editmm 
the talented uathor wonld utilize the ample materials 
now mde available m the Reforms Enquiry Com- 
mittec'a two. Reporta. 


The Governance of India. Hy KR. T. Shah aml 
Gulesian J. Hahadurj. (M. M. Tripathi & Co, 
Kalbadevi Road, Bombay) rz. 

The first edition of Professor Shah's Governance 
ej india appeared belore the Reform Act of Ipro 
The send edition— brought: out i5. collaboration with 
Miss Rahaderji—forms a highly elucidative com- 
"mienisty on the Government ol Imba Act as amended 
ind consolidated till i919 and contains additional 
chapters replete with useful information en local ket- 
Oovermment, army, finatice aml the Iudlian States. 
The book in exegedingly well put together and is an 
excellent handy manual of Lodian Constitutianal and 
Adiminisitative Law. Its statements of fact, however, 
require closer revision in te next edition, We are 
informed on p. 397 that "a High Court waa established 
for the new province of Behar and Orissa at Patna 
im igs, and another at Dacca in mez." Now the 
Patna Court was inanguraied in roi, bat there ix no 
High Coart at Dacca. Sach mistakes, though minor, 





shack! not he allewed to dikfigure ab, of Ube whole, 
creditable work like the one ander consideration om 
should be carefully exched For the rest, we repeat 
ont appreciation anid vommendathin of the first edition 
of Frofeseor Shab's admirable work. i 


Crime jo India. By S. M. Edwards, C51, OVO 
(Oxford University Press, Bombay) 1924: 

It ta not often that we get-so qualified a writer lo. 
deal with an Indian enbject ae Mr. S: M. Edwards dm. 
lia recent work on India cruntaologv. The rcocnt 
sensational] crime in Bomluy has rcased the interest 
of everyone in the matter of Indian crime, Here ip a 
hook which will tell vom all about this [ascitating 
abject. Mr. Edwardes, as Comtnissioner of Police in 
Bombay, amassed an unrivalled knowledge of ihe 
character abd methods o£ the modern. Lediaa criminal. 
There is not a single branch of crite that is not 
brilliantly delineated in his book—called appropriately 
Crime in jndia—and it deserves careful cuniideratinon 
at the hands of police-offiicers, nigiirabes, judges 
om) henilers of pobile opine ie aa 
tenance of law and order. Thé book ia compreliem 
sive and instructive. It ia a pite, however, that p. 
author bas imported imto the trestment of. the subject 





some reXtruneons conaiderations which detract to seme 
extent from: the valuc of his book, He secme to be 


obaessed with the political agitator and be clamours 


for "a stern policy of repression," and “a litth more 
determination to -grappie sternly: with lawkesnem, a 
r to mediate schemes for the 


little lesa attention 
political millennium in India," Inspite, however, -of 
these oocanional abermtions, Mr. Hdwarda' book ië 
a mine of usefnl information an Indian criminology 
and deserves acknowledgmnt. 





Sovereign Rights ef Indian Princes. Dy Tasaka- 
math Des, PD, (Ganesh & Cò., Madras) 1924, | 

Dr. Tunrakaunath Dras's book calhe] Sovereign Kighls 
of Indian Princes is a stimulating study of the problem 
of the semi-independent Stalis of India. It le an 
attempt to define and to find a solution for the 
qoestion—what will be the place which the States oë 
India should occupy in the larger dispensation of 
Indian polity im the near fntnre? This is a question 
which is already attracting serious attentmm. In this 
booklet the anthor makes a probing enquiry into the 
fieance of recent evente in Asia and sbows how they 
affect the question of onr States in India. Studied 
as the question i bere from the view point of a 
student of Intermaiional Law, it forms a valonble 
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contribution to the study o4 the problems aml merits 
attention, One may not agree with all tiat the author 
says ong the subject. he po ably deals with, his 
augyestions may be challenged but can not be Ignored. 





SOCIOLOGY. 


Community A Sociological Study, By R. M. 
Maciver, D;Phil, (Macmillan.& Co. London, tap) 154. 

Community as a focus of social life reveals to a 
synthetic mind tendencies and movements which 
deserve a systematic stnüy. Perhaps in the domain 
of peat war letters nothing is so prominent as the 
increaking attention paid to Society and iia fundi- 
mental laws, and the large number of serions books 
‘on ihe subject testibes- 10 the need which is felt of 
reconstructing out of the chios of shattered dogmas 
and conventions—the aftermath of Wara better, 
-more stable and less brotal echeme of commu! living. 

Dr. Maciver's book on Communily haa reached its 
third edition, havisg been published first im 19:7— 
testhnony alike to the learuing of the author and the 
essentia] sonmüness of his anolyses. Dr. Maciver’s 
work ie the more engaging as be now frankly detracts 
his earlier Hhesis that “there was ne definite science of 
@xciety beyond that cuntained in such specific studies 
aa economics and polities." 

Cumumunity, according to our author, m social lite 
which transcends barriers both geographical and 
national, even racial ft ie a resultant of “willed 
relations” and the lawe which: govern such) relations 
“reveal the inter-elstions of the purposes of living 
beings, their. conditions and theit cotwequences.” 
Tustriutions, associations *and suh  like—e.£.. the 
Biate, Church, a trade Union or a E,K.K.—are but 
phases of dillerent aspects of social life; they are but 
perta and donot form the whole. To study man in 
social or canmiial living we need a synihetic atody 
af these laws which interpret und govern bia individual 
= well ss his bocin] artiona. Dr. Maciver hus 
eweloped an eliborate and ernilite thesis roum] the 
laws of communal development. One may not wholly 
agree with his conclusions bat hie arguments are well 
reasoned ond provoke thought, The fundamental 
bisis af ‘communal ‘development accordmg to our 
author, is the ci gan of what we call imdividualica- 
tion and socialisation : there ia no antithesis here Imt 
cooperation for intimna good te revealed in each 
successive stage of greater development in. either 
mwpecta, and an advance connotes a scheme of eom- 
mmal economy which is quite in harmony with pro- 
gressive realisation of individual worth and values, 
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Of necessity Dr. Muciver’s thesia = abstenct: he writes: 
of fwitomettal principles and does net step To come 
meit spon the topical problems thay face modera 
aocictr, Where be haw chosen to elucidate: by 
iMudtrations hia evmpathies are in ume with udbyanced 
liberal thoaght, We conmmend this jearned work to 

all those who are interested in social and chri prom 
hone They will dirie inspiration from fir. 
Maciver's keen end shrewd judgment, his thoughtful 
and incisive analysis and his progressive ideas of 
betterment and human welfare. 


Studies in the Theory of Human Society. By 
Franklin H. Giddings, LL.D, 
puny, New York). 

Dr. Giddings is a well kwown writer on Boclhology, 
who hus corned an international reputation, But bé. 
is difficult, àalstrüse ang occssionaliy iig dii 
&ibie. Possible it is the resuit of his great learn 
that ideas and thoughts Dow trom hie: pen hx. a 
unmasnred, cript and involved series, The. present 
volume is no exception. "The mnthor writes not for the 
layman bat for advanced students of peycholagy and 
səcial philosophy. Environment and collective action: 
form Ube bases of social phenomena, in the worda of 
ihe author, ''Sitnation and plimilistie behaviour" 
govern the community'&s life. Dr. Gidding's analysis 
of history as a study in humen behaviour, his die 





cussion of the fundamental instincts and ideas behind 


grouptnaking tendencies, hie mawterly adiiréss ott 


social theory and public policy—all these ure brilliant 


retulerings by on active afd emodite mini. Dr. 
Giddings concludes “with o pointed cettinder that 
“society is comprehonaible only i$ we Enow what it 
(oes, and that what it does ix to convert a biological 
wurrvival of the fit for the jungle into m historical 
aurvival of the better for human purposes. In other 
words the function of society i$ to develop and safc- 
gourd the higher types of oman persanality,”* 


Society and iis Problems. 
G. Harrap & Co;, Ltd., London) 16$. 6d. 

This volume in primutily intomled for usé in the 
college, Avowedly aa introductory yoloine to. sociology 


(The Macimillau Cont - 
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it dees not attempt any deep analysis ùf the imni 


menial theorios of buinan We, This antber proposes | 
to introdace ihé subject to lavmen und he goes no 
further. An exhaustive oe critical treatment ia there- 


fore not perinissalile. 
hensive book, both informative and 





Neveribeless it da a — 





particutarly for American students. ‘Theoretical bases 
are meraly mentimed, fat attention is directed to 
the vital problems of aeciety and the many come 
oplesities of medern life, Ontatanding questions of the 
duy like race Punnigrastion, povertv, family, movement 

of poptilations—all ore dealt with in a comprehensive 
survev. Lt will intetedt Indian readers to find: muder 
(he caption "Position af Women" the author's ides 
ol Himi wman: "She is in theory aud alter im 
practice o servant or rather a ainve ui her Imaband, 
mit being allied to ent at the same tahle or to cock 
her food ut the same fire (ic). She is kept upou 4 
tow intelectual plane, scldom being allowed to leart 
to read or write," Again regarding Indian popula 
Gon in America the author says thei “if it increases 
in-numbers it will be very seriou, for the Hindu 
brings with him a low stamlard, joper im furt than 
that of the Chinese, He is also haughty, anil considers 
hia philosophy of life superier te ours. " "(ur resders 
nmi nyt hywever jwlge tbe entite book by the above 
qaotetions. Much can be excuse! where ignorance E 
almost too patent. We ard a Wwelomic to Prof. 
Dee's book of an omnibus treatise on elementary 
sociology: which shouli be of real gervice to students, 
Am ample biblinzraphy enhances Hs value. 


Mas and Culture: By Clark — Wissler, Ph.D, 
(George G. Harrap & Co, London, 1924] 107. 6d. 

This volume is the fret study, we believe, whicli 
linslysea and coordinates the governing {actors of 
enltural types as exhibited during the ages, It is 
tit ttierely a historical aurvey trom thë anthropalm ical 
pott of view but is a brilliant attempt by af expert 
anthropologist at a recanatraction of | the vital trait- 


complexes which constitute the different cultural types 


af today, Dr. Wissler makes if quite clear at the 
start that cultural anity is larger than. mere political 
bounderies or a utüity of language. Certai distinctive 
traits characterise a culiure—whether  Hakima of 
Hottentot, the Nordic ec the Oriental There are 
points ol contact and poitite of differences. Dy a close 
simiy of ethnological amt social data alone cat “we 
comprebemd the casevtial values of the types. The 
author lays stress on the growth of culture | by 
accumulation und distinguishes the tendencies which 
charaetetiae the Euro-American type to epread and 
erilurye He cnitural boundaries. Dr, Wisaler*s analysis 
in very incisive and aearching; his concinsions derived 
aher careful scientific appraiscment deserve clone 
attention. The reading ie lucid ani clear and the List 
of bibliography at the end pf each chapter both ample 
nnd complete, Dr. Wissler has written a most 


SAND NOTICES 


thoughtint work which should stimmlate interest 
the study of a ubject which dus a vital be ring 
modern problems. 





The Story of Utepias. By Lewis Mem 

(George G, Harrap & Ca., Domlon, 924]. 164. ÉL 
“Aloe! this world needs utopias os it weeds fairy. 

ktories, It does not matter ao much where ig lare 
guit, so lung as we nre making consciously for serie: = 
definite gual. And a Utopii, hiwmer strange and 
fanciful, ie the only possible beacon) upod the 
onchurted seas of the distant future," So writes De. 
Hendrik W. Von Loon, the fumow- anthor of The 
Story of Mankind, while introducing Mr. Mumíord's ; 
hrillünt stude. It is comforting to human mind as 
wella rare consolation that it can project itself: imo 
a jolden future or bury jiseli in dreams af a golden 
past, framing with the inward eye the details with 
such picturesque egotism that troubles. and worries 
contingent npon. the modern rush ob things appear 
remote amd fade away in à haze. Mr. Munford has 
critically ansiysed for mi the repiled uwicpias which. 
the world treasures, ‘from. Plato down wo the toedern 
age, umd to thin extent robbed wa of aur ! i 
pleasure ín the fanciful pirturings of the mind. But 
cur author's surrev is essentially: constructive, tester 
being extremely interesting and execptionally lucid 
and clear He has built roumd hie story: the) mingit 
goveonsimlike weh of glory umi content as idealia 
of the different ages saw and felt, Convincing ‘reasons i 
are mivancel why our author conshlerá that Wells. 
expresses the (true lolum, for iu him we find the 
ute af reality, the pitch of the daily world. from. 
which we endeavour in vain to escape. Mr. Mumltord 
concludes with a aarp criticiam of atopiay that have 
been atl proceeds to inicale whe linus of m new 
"Eutopia" where good life may be lived. ‘Robert 
Hythtoday may have been a relic of the dark rnidille 
ages, bni hia maying that "aa long as there. je amy 
property, and while mones be the statlard. of all ther 
things, J cannot think that a nütion cau be guveriusd 
cither justly or happily; mot jusily, because the. xx | 
things will fall to the share oí We worst men; nof 
happily, becunse all things will be divibed among A 
few (and even these are mu in ali respecte happy), 
the rest being left to be absolutely miperahle,'t 
essentially aa irüe today sè he found it ii his cra. | 
A fall comprehension ol the bard economic facts of 
molem iron age ds essential before omy bénutlful 
inmatidian com be built Mr. Murnferd lias indicated the 
plana und designs of such s inamnsion alter à carcfül 
amd critical deliberation of the art am] stricture of 

















building as known to post masters. Truly a thought- 
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provokiny, extremely suggestive and stimulating wark. 
Mr. Mntrníord shouhi po further and elaborate his 
Wlesis für the good nf the good life we all wish to 
see being lived in this hard, brotal, world. 


Evolation at the Crossways. By H. Heinheimer 
(Mhe © W. Danici Company, London, rgy:4) 65. 

In Evolution af the Crossways Mr. Ranbeimer has 
written «& powerful polemic ow an absorbing scientific 
question of the: Y The wothor tepatives the 
Darwinian conception of the competitional theory and 
advocates with tute . passion the recognition of a œ 
operative evolution and of the existence of Morality 
i. Natse. He days stress on the relations ol 
mutwsliiy and communal efforts which characterise 
every advance in ascial lie and draws the linca af a 
progressive principle of evolution, to which he gives 
ihe name of Sviüilbiegenesis. The amthor brings dàta 
and muthority to his aid in proof of his theory, though 
his cnuthneasm and emphasis lead kiim at times to 
betray a self-satisfying over-confüdence which is-porson 
to. scientie analysis. Cansequently his — book, 
interspersed xo largely with gootmilions—a. doubtfni 
asset—dies oot dispassionately argue the points to 
their logical conclusions, Lr is amusing to read the 
anthor'& estimate oí his own caontrbution set forth 
in the month of a lüture historian] But we can over- 
look these small mannerisms becanse of the evident 
geal amd enthusiien dispared in advocacy of a tanse 
which is, although, not ret actentifically acoepted, hut 
is correlated with international ideals of peace anil 
operatii. It is interesting to find Mr, Reinhelmes 
carrying bis arguments of Symbinsia » stage further 
to include in the book s discnaaion on the biology of 
nutrition — amd  claimnity that future lies with 
vegetarianism, which represents a mutus] symbiotic 
relationship between man ain) plant A stimulating 
work. 





Towards a Christian Sociology. Br Arthur J. 
Penty (George Alien & Unwin, Lid London, ipa4) 64. 

Mr. Penty is ulways a refreahening writer, pro 
vwoking thonght und enggesting argmmnenits. In the 
preraent volnme he has writlen a severe imdictment of 
the modern imivetrial and commercia] systeti and 
critically consider the Sccialist panicea, His 
reasoning is impartial and dispaseinned and no onse 
wil) quarrel with him framing his idenla of a better 
apdet and a better world. His chief ocensation 
against. Socialiam is ihni it põssesses an uminoral ont 
Toik: "Socialist movement la primarily a moral 
ferol, bnt there is mo correspondence between its 





maral impale aml ite official economic thearkea... 
ani ihe discrepaticy between the bead aod heart a 
Secialiam rings to nought all their efforts at 
recnüstroction.'" Ms. Pente would bnili His mansion 
on the Christian principles of Lore and Drot 
a design which means a return to simpler and more 
"hbolesome conmdlitona oi life and societv, anch ua 
existed in the medieval age of the Goilda. Iu [act 
out author's utopia calls for a return to regulative’ and 
functional gmilds of industry, the institution of i 
Bxed and a just price, tie evokation of the love of the 
worker for his toll and craft, the dissolution of 
capitalistic industriali coupled with abolition of 
private property in lant. Mr. Fenty is a forceful- and 
lucid writer, with powers of eloquemt ressoping and 
a abrewd analytical judgement. One may not agre 
with all he saya yet give him credit for the inatrnctive 
anl well-balanced thesia he has presented in this 
vuluttie. 





Man. The Animal. Ey Dr, William Martin 
Smallwood (The Macmillan Company, New York) 
$2.50. 

[tis a goof book of the popular sciemce &tvle. Dr. 
Smalhwood has been at pans (o delimit and 


eiremmscribe the biological data to points of material 
importance and of laymanduterest. He hus shown 


in this survey the conclusions which science lias 
arrived at regarding the embryology of man and has 


linked ap his narrative with general biological data. 


The author begins his sindy with ithe smallest 
biological mit, 
survey the various alapes through which life ia formed 
and developed. Jt is an eminently readable book for 
the young. "here are few better gnides than Dr, 
Smallwood for the instruction of useful biological 
knowledge to the student which shenh] formi a pari 


of the curricula during bis of her formative days in 


the school. 





BOORS OF REFERENCE 
(0) ÁALMANACKS, ANNUALS AND YEDKE. 


Whitaker's Atmanac 1925. (jJ. Whitaker & Sons, 


Ltd, 12, Warwick Lane, London, H. C. 4 1935. 


Inaugurated in 1263, W'hilaher's Almanack for ihe 
turreüt year is the filty-seventh yearly edition of this: 


tit famnoas attinal reference work of the Rnglisle 


knowing world. Tt i» too well-known and too well- 


established ig popular estimation ns the moet useful 


the cell, and traverses during his 
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well-informed and acenrate—on current public affare 


to need the reviewer's commendation; and the 
Hindustan Review has now for a quarter of a century 


noticed in terms of high appreciatum the recurring 
anutal publications of this highly meritorious book 


of referetice, which not only—aa iis title immlies— 
eoütuins an account of the asironomicmn] and other 
plienotvens, bat alse gives a vault amonnt of sonnil 
Amd accurate information respecting the povernment, 
finances, population, commerce and generul statistics 
ot khe various notion and states, with special 
reference to the British Commenwealth and the 
United States of America, The edition under notice 
hes been carefully nni] jnilickmsly revised und broaght 
up-to-«iate and it is fully obrenst of the Intest 
unmportani  cvents and incidents. (All matters ‘of 
general interest amd questions of the day sre fully 
dealt with and the statistical date are, om the ‘whole, 
wondüerhully oscenrate. The current dition of 
Witaker's Aimanac ts indispensable to public men 
ami pmblicisis, it being the most up-to-date and com- 
plete compendium of facts and events of the worid 
to-day. The special features: of the edition under 
notice are an ittercsting sketch of the great exhibi- 
thot) held at Wembley last year ond ns most up-to-date 
acrount of the Union of the Soviet Republics, 


Whitaker's Peerage ips, JO Wihaker & Sona, 
Ltd, 1, Warwick Lane, London, H. C. 4) tgar 

There nre several well-known annnal directories 
dealing with the Perras, Baronets, Knights oil Com- 
potions in the Dritish Commonwealth, but Widtaleer's 
Peerage (which is the vonngest of ite class) ia tot 
only perhaps tbe cheapest but the midst contrvenient 
for reference. Thc currest edition contains complete 
list of Peers, Baroneta, Krighty and Companions, 
incinding full Het of the last new vear’s honours. 
The careful compilation amd methodical arrangement, 
whith have always: characterised the work, are still 
fully maistancd, while for ease ol reference it cnn 
hardly be: surpassed, The inclusion of Officers of the 
Order of the British Empire in the Alphabetical Com- 
pankmage takes the ecction the most complete on 
the anbject. The preface rightly calla attention to 
the ver? renurkable inctes»e ti) the Peerage and 
Varemetage during the last few years, ‘The obituary 
lor the inst year is very fall and complete. 
Whiskers Peerage (eas stated above—the cheapest 
how before the public, while its cotiwesient shape avd 
handy sive add very materially to it» valne amd msefal- 
ness na an indispeneahle work af ready reference for 
all who may have to Geek information conrerning the 
higher ranks of the aristocracy of the British Empire- 


Of the books of ite cise and kind, it shonk!, there 
fore, have a large circulation in India. Tt is much t» 
be desired that a work of referrence dealing with 
Indian ralera, chieta, princes and samindars were 
compiled and — issmed — annually, ide Tue: 

Wittaker’s Peerage, by some enterprising publisher. 





The Newspaper Press Directory :9:5.. (C. Mitchell 
& Co, Ltd, toe Snow Hill’ Holborn Viaduct, Lomlon,. 
E. C, 1.) 1935. eu 

Having «een the Hylt in 1845, the corretit edition 
of Mesra, Mitchell's Newspaper Press Directory is 
the cighticth annnal isane of this, the best and 
indispensable work of reference 10 fritish periodical 
literature, [ts range of information ja wenerally wile 
ind accurate amid it &upplies the fullest detuila übodt. 
the press of the Hritish Commetwealth in particle 
and that of the other coottries i yeneral, with. i 
result that 1 is o[ the hipheéest titility to press TT m in 
mivertisers and tradesmen. The Secret orici Bel. 
been jndicionsly revised amd carefully overhaüled and 
wc have lighted upon few tuis-atutemente o[ fact. One 
ùf the most noticable is that on p. 495, where in the 
section dealing with Turkey i ie stated that “the 
Caliph coutinues to reside in Constantinople where 
be wields & purely religious anihoritv." This should 
not have been allowed to appear in the 19:5 edition. 
Again, the gection dealing with the press of India. 
requires tö be carefally revieed by some one im 
intimate touch with the present conditions of the 
lourtl estate. in tlt country. The most noticeshle 
omission is that of the Searchlight of Patta fin 
Behar ahd Orissa), whith is the. leuding journal of 
that province, But making allowance for such 
mistukes, the Newspaper Prési Directory ia, oth the 
whole, a very creditably abeutate amd comp 
work of reference, 








The World Almanac and Bok ef Pacts igs. 
(Wultizer Building, s3—63 Park Row, New "York, 
U.S.A.) .1925. 

The World Almanac and Book of Facti—which je 
edited with akill ami knowledge—s now in the fortieth 
year of publication, It i» a most important annual 
appanage to one of the leading American papers, tht 
New York World, trom the office of which it in isened- 
It i» such à book as would have delighted Mr. 
Thomas Gradgrini—'a man of realities, a» mum of 
facta and calculations" depicted by Dickens in his 
Hard Times That — imaginary chararter—who 
represents the type called “eminently practical'—was 
of opinion that “facts alone ure wanted in life, and 
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it would hare done his heart good could he but huve 
access im his days to Hiis comprehensive and exlhauns- 
tive work of reference; which ie m most marvelloualy 
wcll-digested comperndimm ot facts and figures relating 
almost to ihe whole worhk. Oi the many books auf 
reference, annually issued, it is persapa ibe mest 
notable covering within ite nearly one thonsand page 
facts snd statistical dnia. about the tarios r'potitiea 
entities of ihe rih. Though imainly inteniled for 





use in America, it would be found highly wseiol 


thronghont (he Buglish-küowing world. 


The Dally Mail Year.Boot; ;5:£- [Associated News- 


‘papers, Ltd, London, E: C.) igas- 


Of the-manr political yesr-books that one ie familiar 


with, that associated in nume with the Daily Mad is 


nnique in its bemg the cheapest and yet the mot 
comprehensive, Unlike several other annuals of its 
class and kind—which are only revised and broaght 
up-oxdate—the Daily Mai Year-Hooh is -completely 
rewritten for exch &ucceeding edition. lts contents 


Cover à very large ground and traverse almost the 


whole of current politica) and economic affairs of 
the ihih Conimnevalth. In fact, the little red 


‘book i» a mest marvellous cumperdium of general 


knowlidgr on the publio niluirs of the day and ie a 
most. informative work of felerence. The eiliton 
wider notior is fully wbreast of the latest incidétits 
end crents, aml deserves on extersive circulation in 
indin, nlike. for it& chenptess—it costa bot ia shilling 
—aiid general utility ds 4 meritorious work Ol reter- 
ende, which covers within a small compass o very 
large range of siatzstical arul other neeful day, The 
edition for the current year fa the twenty-fifth and we 
congratulate this highly useful punual on the celebra- 
tion of its silver jubilec. 


The Writers" and Artists" Ycar.-Book 15:5... (A. 2n 
c. Blick, Ld. ,. 4, 5 nnd ó Soho Square, London, W, a) 
T 

The Writers’ ond Avlisis' Year-Book ip now in 
the eighteenth year of ita new iane It offers literary 
aspirants am! journalistic free lances much sound and 


mse information which is likely to be of constier- 


abla help to them in placing their wares with 
profit and advantage. Lists of paying journals, 


granos and periodicala—threughont the British 





h and Americans also of publishers, 


| Ei acies literary and press agents, photographers, 
Yeading clubs and societies of authore, journalists and 
ania, pressculiing agencies, translators, typists, 





“ 


cimematographerz, suppliers tor printers E put- 
lishera, and much other equally useful informat 
form the standard feutores of the publication. We 
tare mach pleasure im commending i£ to these com- 
nected with either literary pmisuita or the press. 
Though meant primarily for Great Britain it will be 
fouml valuable for reference even in India, 








The Libera] Year.Book i525. (The Liberal Publi- 
alion Depariment, a3 Parlament Streel, London, 
&. W. 1) 19:5. ia 
their organs in the press stil an atmaal work of ready - 
reference—ihe Labenrites their Labour Yéar-Book, the 
Conservatives their Conmililuliomal Yrür-Boohk and the 
Liberals ther Libera! Year-fook, The edition of the 
last, for the current year is the twezty-Brst of the 
series and it has thm attsincd its majority on which 
iis compilers and publishers deserve feHcitation: IL 
ia cureimlly revised from year to year—all vienikte 
matter is jodicoudy proud of aod inh 3 
which may be reasonably looked dor im an "aiimal 
reference book of this kind, is carefully inserted amd: 
the whole text de revised and overhauled. The 
result is that cach new edition is not aly thoroughly 
üp-lo-date and aübreast oí the latest political data, but 
replete with.a vast wiore c£ iufurnmion abet Brinlt 
politica, not exaily accessible t0 students of publie 
atsiras in India, The book thongh primarily compiled: 
lar the use of the member» of the Liberal purty ja 
thits Hkclv to be of great utility tu police men even 
in this conntry. Two of la most attractive featires, 
af speciul interest to Indian publitsis are the 
excellent sketch of parliamentary procedure afd the 
fairly comprehensive bibliography al current books of 
political interest. Altogether the Liberal YrarnBook 
mone of the most valuable works of reference. 





The Censtitalinnal Year-Book tozz. (aratia 
Union of Conservative and Unioniat Ansy m 
Palure Chambers, WMesttiitater, London, B8. Ww, i) 1925. 
The Conititutional Year.Boób ia t» the British 
Conservative what the Liberal Year-Hook ida to tlie 
British Progressive, For the object it desires to arrVE, 
tbe. Constilutiónal—which is now im the thirty-ninth 
yenar of qublieation—is ati almost ftal werk of 
reference. Its scope is chicily politica! nid it olira 
a cheap and hanily reference-book of fucta My a 
bearing on topics of current iilerest bo the. conser 
lives in particular and puhiirists im general | It is 












carefully reviacd and brought up-to-date and tts pages 
may be usted to supply useful uid mccuraic üuiforma- 
ton on questions of poblic interest. A publiciát who 
desires to be in touch with the movements anil 
developments of the three leading political parties in 
Grest Kritain shosid keep om hie booksbelf the anml 
editions nf the Labour Yeur-Hoeh, the Liberal Year 
Hook and the Conttilethenal Year-fook, each of which 
is highly useínl The Constitutional Year-fook for 
1935 b» à wose &ummury of Parliamentary and 
political activities sp to mud including the wear 1524, 
Full information concerning the present Government 
uid ihe recent (General Hlection ta imelnded As a 
guide and reference for the student of current political 
problems, the Constitutional Year-Book is buivalnable 
lecause iio is — onnplete. The statistical ‘section 
embraces facie and figures relatmg io the British 
Nation's lite, right up to-the date of publication, ati 
it 15 thus thoroughly upetolare. 


The People’s YeurBook nes. (The Cooperative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd, r Halloon Street, Manchester) 
1:925. i 

The cireni eidition—ibo cighth—ol the People’s 
Yeerfeok deserves appreciation froni seekers miter 
information about Co-operation. Amoog Hë. salieni 
features the volume contains an mp-oslate and cons 
prehensive survey of the — Cooperative movemen! 
throughout the worhl ani af the industrial labour 
movement as well Amongst the tupics of public 
imirrest, the cost of living, the housing problem, amd 
the latest developments im ari, scienoe, literature, and 
tlie drama are also reviewed, and a mass of nmécful 
information ia likewise included, which will interest 
the goneral rewler, apari trom) the &tndent, Aa the 
volume al&o contante ñ «yrrpestum of articles on Fret 
Trade weriss Protection—in which the Co-operative 
leaders of various countries discuss tbe bearmga amd 
workings of the: custome policy of their respective 
Statee—this. feature -in calcalaied to prove af special 
interest at a time when the customs policy intended 
by the British Government: signifies that the question 
of Free Trade motius Protection is about to become a 
subject of controversy and a barning topic once again, 
both ii Great Britain and in the Indian Empire. The 
Prople's Year-Book, roaz, this constituie a reference 
work, both in « special amd a general sense, while 
an embellishment to tbe volume. [ts getup deserves 
Special acknewlederment for forma) and excellent 





Thongh, in a sense, designed to serve local die | | 
am requindnents the Mascheifer Guardian Year d 
Hook is campiled an so ambitions a scale and ermtalns | A 
š mich wein] informutiong tul i& deserves. special 

i 
1 





cammendition wt the hamls of ihe aliseritiinaiting 
teriewer. Pull data — about the industrira al 
Manchester ġe combined with a large rauge ol general 
inferreation of a practical chzracter. Iis appeal is, 
ol Lancashire, it will be found egnalles useful ti the 





Thackert's Indian Directory 1925. (Thacker,: Spin , 
& Co., Esplanade, Calcutta] rgas. 

The Times of India Directory r95- (Times of - 
India Press, Bombay) mas; 

Of the many directories annually wened in India, 
the Ccwo—the current year’s editions of which are 
recorded nhowe—are the best-known as stamlard works = 
oat reference amongst their class, hacker's Indian 
Directory—wdüch i» now in it» sixty-lomríh amas 
editioo—originally ond for mony years alten 
appead ns the "Hengal Directary,” But it slowly 





overeid the other provinces au well, and for yes 


f 
pait the Lal Kilab ("the red biak"), as His tarniliarly 
known in uflices, hes been justly regarded as the oue 
indispensable work of reference — amonst Enitiany 
directories. Thes Times of india [rectory in eye — 
an ohler publication than. TJutcker^s, us its entrent edi- 
then is the seveuty-third annual issue Tlie Sien'hlc 
Justice Sir Dai Scott of the Bominy High Coort 
described i& in ane of bis judgments aa "m standard - 
wak of reference in Bombay." While Thacker’y da i 
mure comprehensive in ite scope iti covering the 
whole lüdian Empire, both it amd the honmbay publi« E 
cation have much in conunon. They both attempt »b J 
furnishing, amongst other things, a complete business E 
directory: of India, industrial concern, trades aiid. 
professima, classified lists of imhabitanta, treet 
directory, miscellanvoun directories of India ami an 
alphabetical list of agents in India for liriish amd 
foreign firma, alphabetical list of commercial firma 
ami huildings, particnlate relating to pablic oriei, 
paiite an siii, URN Ron HIE 
Roth works are carelaliy reviaed from year bo years, 
and although no work of refrrence—lraat of all, a 
directory—can ever he thoroughly up-to-date, Hever- 
theless these two hardy snuunls are as mych abreast: 
ob the Latest changes av it is possible for hooks of 
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ikeir class to bes They usefully supplement each 
other am! a sensible bosinessman should keep both ut 
them on his bookshelf. 


The Indian YearBook ozs (Times 
Press, Bombay) 1925. 

We welcome the twelfth edition of The Indian 
Your-Book—edited by Sir Stanley Reed and Mr, $- T. 
Sheppard—whith has jestly come to be regarded as au 
indispensable work of reference for all im any way 
connected with Indian public-afiairs: In the current 
edition, while all those characteristic features which 
heave made it the standard reference ammmal on things 
Yodiancare retained and developed, the cconomic and 
sociologii sections are even foller than neal Indian 
trade, ewrrency anid banking are fnlly snalysed, witli 
the lntest «tatistics available. An important! fection id 
that dealing with Indian Labour, including the official 
machinery ami the growth of the Trade Onion move- 
ment, The Indian Yaour-Book knows no politics, but 
it de something more than a dryeassdust record of 
wintistics; in every section there li on attempt not 
only tà give facts, bat to see ihe forces which are 
himt theo facts Thie makte it a valuable and use 
‘fal adjunct to every Government and mercantile office 
in Trirlia, s8 leo to clube, libraries and institutes, to 
binsinesemen generally; and to every one who takes on 
interest in Indian affairs. Ti covers à very wide range 
‘of subjects and while comprebenaive it is; on the 
whole, conmendally accurate. 


af = India 


(3) QUOTATIONS, TECHNICAL TERMS AND 
HANDBOOKS, 


Classified — Quotations, 
(Cussell & Co, Lt, 
C. €.4) mp 
ft it strange but none the less true that the best 
compendinim of quotations are American and mat 
“British, Of the former the two best known are Hoyt's 
New Encyclopurdia of Practical Qualatloni—thie last 
enlarged edition of which was commended by ua it 
terme of hich appreciation as a monumental collection 
of chussified extracty, drawn from the spoken amil 
written literature of all peoples, ancient ond modern— 
‘utd Bartlett's Fantlliar Quotations, the tenth edition 
of which was issued some years bark carefully revised 
aud judiciously enlarged. Tis — arranjrement is 
alphabetical in the names of authors. Of the British 
works the best te that identified with the name of 
Mr. Benham, who has now compiled another collection 
‘the scope of which te indicated by its title of Class- 


Hy W. Gorey Benham 
La Belle Sauvage, London, 


= 
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fed Quotations, It b am the same Hits as 'Hoyt's 
bnt covers emaller proetid both in ita patee uf subjects 
aud extracts. Nevertheless it will be fomil highly 
néefol and euleriaining alike by the sinient anil the 
wenetal render. 


Voltaire's Philosophical ‘Dictionary. Selected: anil 
Translated by H. J. We. (George Allen. & Unwin, 
Lid., qo Museum Sirett, London) 934 , 

Dictionary af Sociaiism, By Dr, À. 2; Kappoport. 
(T. PEisher Unwim, Lul, Adelph: OM London) 
1924. 

Voltaire's Phüssophico| Dictionary is a classic iu 
French philosophical literature and Mr, Woolf's 
present etlection attempts to show an aspeet di 
Voltaire not nenaliy ween by the Hnglish reader, to 
whom for warixw renson& Candhle bas mearly always | 
been offered os Voltaire's typical wisk: Bot aludents 
ef French fiteratere know that the  Dictlouwaire: 
Phllesephique i« the concentrated essence of the "old. 
invald of Perney's'" entire career, ürul comprises the - 
substance of much of bis original thought, As anch 
Mir, Will's gélerted) transiationa from the: Frenci- 
deserve ncknowledgmetnt at the hantle of all interested 
in the study af Philosophy. 


Dr. Rappoport'u Diclionary of Sociali iè an 
excellent work ob referenéc whercit the reader will 
fi] the most accurate anil concise information «m 
virtually any subject connected with the history, origi 
and development of Socialism. rs purpose i enmpiy 
to instruct those who are anxious to obtam reliable: 
information on the subject in question; either with a 
view to defending of criticising the Socialist doctrines. 
li iè pheotutely impartial in ite treatment: and ti 
aceuraie and comprehemive, A —mecfnl — select 
bibliography at ibe end adda to its valne amd atilir- 


Handbook of Trinidad and Tobago, (Government | 
Printing Office, Port-cl-Spain, Trinidad, and alho 
Crown Agernt for Trinidad, 4. Millbank, London, S. W- 
t) 19034. a 

Manchuria, (Senth Manchoria Railway Company, 
New Vork, (5.A.) ros. 

How to Take the Chair. Hs John Rigg. (George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 40 Museom Street, Londo 
W. C. t) 1935. 

The Handbook of Trinidad and Tobago—while 
Hisclaiming to be on “official publication" is bangi 
by the Government of (hose countries for the benefit 
of these whe with to know something about the 
colony and its institutions, It ie not compiled on the 





— j. 
-E 





lines of a directory, E E 


ant comprehensive survey of the physical conditions 


of the colony, ts indumtrica and: resources and the: 


system of its udminiutration, au) it also includes in 
a series of appetdices a good deal of useful iniorma- 
tion, Altogether it ia w highly useful book alike: fer 
stmdy nnd reference, The maps are excelleut, 


the Santh 
Laud oj 


Like the Handbook of Trinidad, 
Manchuria. Railway Compatty's Mancherla : 


Opportunities is an excellent compendium of general. 


infomation abont thet country, It covers a large 
grouml amd presenta accurate anal useful informetives 
about the physical geography, history, govennent, 
dMurul resources, manufactures mud industries, and 
trade, commerce and financés of that inad ; while 
quite naturally full purticnlars are giveu abont the 


work and adminisirntion of the great milway svalem. 


which te: renponsihle for the prodnction of the book. 
Thus todrisis amd seekers after general beformation 
will ake fad the volume wseciul and oformatire. 


Mr. John Rigg sapphments hig useful Hum To 
Conduct a Meeting by his How To Take the Chair, 
which ieseqmally clear andj fallin all detaita, Tr will 
be found yery serviceable by all taking part in. public 
állüirs, especinllg in the India of toby with its 
ciamonr for geli-goverument 


LITERATURE OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


The Vatished Cliles of Arabia, 
Hrakins, (Huthinson & Un, 
London, EH. U.] 1935: 

Mrs Hrskine'a Vanished Cities of Arabia, illmatrated 
by Major Fletcher, is & benutifully produced book and 
deserves appreciation, It d» mainly occupied with a 
graphic description c4 the littic-kmown region of and 
atom” the wonderful old. rock city of Petra; of ermi, 
the Roman ty of the Greek  Decapolie, with its 
temple sccom] only ta Eaalbec in importance, and its 
birivalled street o4 columns; of Aminan, the ancient 
Philadelphia; ob tbe Crmemdere' Castle of Kerab and 
other places ob interest, Petra aml Grrwh have heen 
photographed anid colkmred blocks have been rude 
from (ewe pliotographs, lent hitherto to illustrations 
have been made frei palntinpa muule cm Lhe spot The 


Eicumsrt 
Row, 


Hy Mrs: 
Patemonsicr 


bonk ects forth the artistic, arehasological and human 


interes) af the rnini od past civilisations, anil should 
üppeal too laree citcle af readers. [te zet-up deserves 
Dodmmnetlatien 


irme ae & touverie Street, London, KH. C. 


excellent example of a book of travel— Madame. 








bà. Polaniine. orire OA 


43924. — X : 

In ber Springtime in Palestinz—which fa an 
"IM 
tlic well-known Syrian-Fretich antloress, presents these. | 
impressione of Palestine revisited offer an aline 
af many years, The book in practically a confession 
of her entiversion io Zienisn, heroughi about by thes 
realisation of the permanente anii nobility ol the wark 
of the [ewish metile, As a revelation of what hss 
ulrendw been aeconrplished in reclaiming the dereHor 
land, in heilting, im edncation, i the re-creation ef 
a dyiig lünguage, these sketches of life ln the dew 
Jewish communities will create surprise and discussion 
Hut these apart, it is in the impathy of her interpre 
tation of the lure oí Palestie, i hor power to cunvew- 
the tragedy and beauty of the past; im her vivid 
portraiture of the muittinde of human types—primitive- 
and sophisticated—that crowd imo Jerusalem every 
Euatertide, that Madame Harry shows herself an artia: 
in words, and her book is one which should he real’ 
tor its own wake as well es Lor the aidelights:it throws 
on the astonishing progress of Ziotiem, 1 





z 


dapan From Within, By J, Bryan Ingramy ees 
Ph.D. (T. Fisher Unwin, Mid, Adelphi Terrace, 
london) 1:524. 

Dr. Ingram Brpan's japon From Wilia is ane 
dowhtedly « notable acquisition to the extensive 
ture in Ruylish relating to Japan. The Maca the. 
nuet coreful aul ep-tedute surrey of Japan's progress 
ln recent veufs, based on a rst-hand study of sources 
apen to few outsiders. Jn this important work the 
author gives a conchae aml asihoritative acconnií af 
Japuü's . politieal, ccoonomic, industrial, cemmeréial,. 
moral id religious condition and resources, ail to 
indicate ber future relations ü» & competitor. with the 
Éeglhespeskmg nations. Ty rcason of his long andi 
intimate connection with that conntry, there ia nao one 
im Japan, who seem to be so well fitted and ao 
thoroughly competent to. apcak on. japanese affairs x 
tir. Hryan, Hix profound knowledge of the people na 
the result of Jong residenoe and work, hi excellent. 
eqiuipnent edocationally and tia literary wkill, make 
hit at expert im dealing with fapatese- and For 
Hastert affairs, He not nny apent seizhet- year- as 
professor itt Japanese colleges, hut was correspondent 
for leading papers amb reviews, waa decorated tip: the 
Kimperur of Japan with the Onler of the Sacred. 
Tréasure im recognition e re services to Japanese 
education, anid is at present ‘University Extension 
lerinrer for  Cambrülge in Japotiose Milstory nnd 
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has crowned his distinguished record by producing a 
work which is comprehensive and encyclopedic im 
its tange uml disensses with learning ond sympathy 
ul] the vast and varied activities. of the modern 
Japanese. Verily, & most valuable work. 





ln the Land of Art- By Vicente Blasco Ihmner. 
Tronalated by Francesa Douglas (T. Fisher Union, Lte., 
Adeiphi "Terrace, London) tot- 

Vicente Tbanex i m distinguished Spanish man of 
letters, and we welcome the outhoriad translation 
fia English a his |n fhe Lond of Art, which is a 
brillian aketch of an unconventional tonr in Italy and 
ite treasures of art and scenery, The art treasures 
uml scenic beanties of Italy are: berein described by 
nn oheerver gifted with remarkable powers of expres 
sion ud with clear, original visión, The result ia s 
bock o£ the mnuthor's experiences im travelling up and 
down Italy, written in s glow of generous zeal for 
hie caubject ; and probahiv the art treasures and 
hisicric beauties of [ilv have never before been des- 
cribed in such. n whole-hearteil, enthusiastic way by 
zn olwerver gifted with auch splendid powers of des- 
cription, and with such capacity for clear expression. 
The book gives his Italian impressions with greal 
vigour, vivaciiy, imagination and colour; he brings the 
hrain and enthusiasm of a novelist to decorating 
subjects in thenselves hackneyed, and the result is 
very murch ifferent from the mechanical exercises of 
(he ordinary tonristowriter, The book justiy demands 
ücknowledgmsent for its maty merits. 


To Lhasa in Disguise. By W. M. McGovern. 
(Thormton Butterworth, Lid, rs Tedford Street, 
Tondon). rgy- 

Dr. Montvomery MeGovern'’s To Lhasa in Disguise 
|a nm uccount of n secret expedition through: mysterious 
Tibet The penetration of Lhasa, the. Mysterious, bas 
long been the 'forloru hepe' of the explorer. Dr. 
MoGovern, a young and far-traselled ortentalisd, who, 
$n recognition of his Baddlist scholarship, had already 
heen pide att “Honaary Priest’ of the largest temple 
in Japan, jolted in 1922 the British Buddhist Mission 
to Tibet. At Gyangtsé, inm Central Tibet, the Mission 
Wai compelled to return to Darjeeling; but Dr. 
MeGovern determined to go on alone. Liaguising 
dime vegn to the extent of darkening his eyes by 
4he injection of lemonjuice, and passig as coolie to 
‘hid own wervant, he fooght his way through blinding 
‘blizzards over the mountain passes of that desolate 
region, and of last, after terrible dangers and priva- 
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ticum, arrived at ihe Sacred City. Farther hardships 


aml difficulties «nsued, bot im spre of all Dr. 
MeGovert contrived to interview leading Tibetans, to 
make friends with Tsaroug, the miliary leader, aml’ 
even to see and spesk with the Dalai Puma himsel- 
For these reasons Dr. MeGovern's book adds materially 

to our present scanty knowledge of Tibet, and cote 
stitutes a vivid natrative of adventures that were Hot 
without thei hotmorons aspect. Lt i à unkqne addition. 
to the scanty literature on Tibet in Huglish and merita 
apprectation. 





In Quest of El Dorado. By Stephen Gralum 
(Macmillan & Co, Lid, St. Martin's Street, Londen, 
E...) 1924. 

in his Jn Owesi of El Dorado, Mr. Stephen Grab 
recorda his travela in the footsteps of. Colembus- and 
other explorers who sonplt the New World. "To 
make a sentimental journey and trail an tiles across 
the world," was the thonght of Bir. Stephen: Grakam 
when be-set out on the journey. He takes us first 
to Spin, whence the carly ecckers of Hi Domo 
emharked, viewing. in Madrid a modem: sne filled 
with memories: af ihe dav whem Kings amd (ueetrs 
sent mem in purwnit af golden tremanree, From Cadiz, 
like Columbus before him, he sailed on a Spaniel ship 
and followed the explorers’ keelu over the waters to 
Porto Rico, Haiti, Cuba, San Salyadar (the frst land 
ipine by Columbus), He viiel Partinin, climbed. a 
peak in Darien, amd saw the Pacific for the first time 
a4 Balboa saw it We nre invited to follow the 
lantastic adventures of Coronado to the Sever Cities 
vi Cibola, amd the Shaleco Dance at the “centre of the 
earth." We wisit Mexico, following the historical track 
of Cortes, und finish this quest of EI Dormdo at the 
unciemi pyramides of the Anahuac plateaa and the 
ruins o[ Mila near the border o£ British Honduras. 
From the time of hie departure from Cadiz m a 
Spanish chip, fl the end-of bis jonrney, be oliera ns m 
vivid portraiture and a graphic account of the scenes 
and sights of the various lands he traversed nud his 
book is pre-eminemtly readable. 





The Russian Soviet Republic. Ny H. A. Rows, 
Pat, LLD (Gerger Alles & Urwin, Lid; 
4r Museunr Street, London, W. C) 924 

Probably no hook it Bugligh wives ao accurate, att) 
vivid an account of what the Soviet Pepnhlic has 
done during its first critien| vears ae i presented im 
Dr. Ross" work under notice, called the Russo Soviel 
Republic. The aothor, preserves the | : i 
the historian : be follows the farts wherever — 





ile exposes the failure of the Bolehevik ‘land. and 
nationnluatien policies as impartially nè be express 
the erookedness of Albed diplotitate am) statesmen 
He writes with august linpertiality and bolts ov brief 
for either party. He believes the agrarian ‘revolution 
which rolling over the world, bresking up great 
Warhead estates, dripinaied with the Russian upheacal ; 
Imt he thinks rhat éterywhere coumnmimiet ideas have 
anit and wwskrned tbe socialists, and fhat capitalism 
ia now safer und stronger than jb lua been ii many 
years, Whatever ane may think of the views 
DM bv Dr Bil: there can i tie no bo kopine 


hns aur together in lis touk; whith ne simdent of 
the subject can afford to ignore. 


Spain Today. By Frank B. Deakin, (Tie Labon- 
Publishing Company, Lul, 38 Great Ormond Street, 
London, W. C. 1) 1gz. 


Mr, Deakins Spali Today te 2 frank—perhaps 4n 


irxnük—diécussion of the emmy side of political 
social amd economic condiiarna of contemporary Spain. 
The anthor is fully qualified by personal. experience 
aid he wries with knowledge, and in whai he ralle "a 
spirit of friendship.’ But Spain will probably declare, 
‘Spore tte. from my friends!" He systematically 
exposes the abies which are rampant there—literocy, 
corruption of press, polities, and law; insanitary con- 
ditiune of life, poverty, slimu. The book might he— 
Ambilis well be—of mse printed ir Spanish mud 
publistied im Spain, tut printed in English and 
published im Londan what purpoee can it serve except 
to bring Inte prominent relief the very hopeless con 
ditin ol ihinga Hi the Kftigdom of Spain. Neverthe- 
lett the book hòa a valve of its own and it may te 
commended to students of comemportary public affairs 
us well às to all well-wishers ol Spain. 


In the Land of the Golden Fleece, Ty Oylette Keun. 
Tronalated {rom the French by Heten Jevslinan, (ohn 
Lann The Bodley Hemd, Ltd, Mandon} roas. 

The Lend of Hre gollan frere which ia deacribed in 
the beok ihiler notice in that known. as Georgia, and 
which ie new one of the anion of Sevier States under 
the dominance af the Russian Repeblic. The tnlented 
lily Mile. Chlette Keun, the author of the book—ia t 
welkknown French traveller ond writer, whose 
Adventores in Bolshevik Risia ia one of the best 
works om contemporary Russia. Her present book 
(rating with Georgii dé a picturesque and vivid 








manners, as wine of the soviu! and coontmic coniit | 
al the peuple. Ae An aoir ae 
Interesting. 


The WUnlied Staics of America. By Chandra 
Chakrulxrty. (Susruta Sangha, 177 Raja Drinetdra. 


Nw Calcutta) ray. | | 

e have already noticed: in (terms of. apprechitio 
x nid würkes ob Dr. Chakraberte—at  Imdian 
medizal practitioner in America, He hee now put 
together a werk of the United States dealing with the 
piysinrphy of the country, ile historical hack- 
ground, worermment, people, industries, education mil 
socia] ergarirstion.  Pussceeing n first-haml knowledge 
ub ihe great American Repotlic, tbe author Bas 
writer a book marked by insight, and experience. 
His atsteniréstta of duct are, or the whole, accurate 
unl mninpeschable, while his conclusions are schiom 
ErTOncoga. To those who may je desirous of obtaining 
somi and useful mformarion about the United Stairs 
of Americn, we can safely recommend Ur: Chamira 
Chakeaberty’s book bearing that name. 











BOOKS FOR LHISURR HOURS. 


The Complete Limwrick Book. fy tangford Reoù, 
iliwtrated by H. M. Bateman (Jarrolds Publishers, 
London, was) 75 64d, | 
(me cannot be enficiently eratefal to Mr. Reed for 
his admirable cotwpilation The Complete Lhkeriti 
Rook, There i» as à mutter of fet no titèrature on 
Lünérichs a& a recoymiaed. e tSn NO E haa D 
universally used x à vehicle uf uritur epigram 
ami stattling clinches Almost every ome aoquninted: 
with English verse hos lad a go at being at 
imprenrptm poet, and what more suitable vehicle than 
this [aseinnting form of ‘metrical frivolity’? Mr. Reel 
aftalvees and auma ap the essential consititnente of a 
ied limerick fo be a good last fine, ingemsity of 
rhymes and plot. The cowelusion ie not derived irom 
un dd hor culenlation of merits but from a considera- 
tion of the best Limericks;; We ayree bur enrehe there 
&honh] mot be any rigidity of form or technique abont 
a form of amusement, and we ure no faf wrong whe! 
we may that the clusticity of rhyme and accenfuation: 
combined with the eatholirity of form ad techniqne 








Ho 


periissable in Limericks furnish the bases of the 
plewsure «x derive from Lintericl : ha 
retlered an invaluable service to our m honrs; 
his collection is admirably wlective and we join hin 
in repudiating the baseless assertion that no good 
Himerick ‘can be retailed in public without dislocat- 
imp (ihe amenities of polite society", Mr. Ered hus 
completely iimoceeded int *üeodorisrg' the charncter oi 
the Limerick and we commend hia book heartily to 
lovers of light poetics. 





Ne Fun By A. H d'Egville [Tarroids I'nbiishers, 
Tomdan, agas), 65. 

The eab-tith af this umusing volume is "A Book 
nbont Winter Sport", It is meant to mise a langi 
among. lovers nf the ice and ixsgh on the Alpine 
licights is always welcome., The anther tá witty wiih- 
Dyg henga bore ani his caricatures ate draw with 
4 relish for ihe inn of the spirt. Short and admirably 
bridi in his conunents he oílet achieves a delighifnal 
combination of wit with epigram, eg, “Skating ia the 
ort nf wilthering gracefully or disgracefully: over a 
piece Of frozen water on twa pieces of ateel" The 
illustrations that accompany the text om ¢ivid aml 
provocative of Janghter., Grand Duke Philip writitis 
from Bois alleged tu be in Siberia vives an excellent 
testimonial to oar author and each high commendation 
does not meed any support before m disciminating 
public. Lovers of the ice will enjoy Mr, d'Reville 
ond thes who do not know the ice will begin to Tome 
for its fun after having read 5'No Fun. 


The Sorrows of a Fai Man, By Henri Berand (A. M, 
Philpot, Ltl., London, 1924) Ge, 

Henri Beraud won the ceoveted Prix Gonconrt in 
1533 fur his books "Le Martyr de D'Obesz," of which 
this volume i& a trontlation atul a historical novel, 
The conferiment of ibe Pris Goucourt placed the 
author in the forefront of French literary inen, The 
ligit careg touch ol the Drench polished style 
annot wholly þe preserved. in i translation, but in 
the highly amusing Sorrows of a Fal Man we can 
perceive the exeeliences of an elegant and witty 


‘Garrative. Fat nwn are ë gool natured and 
eel humored; oar  ünthor despite his -real 
tai lock remain a frst class «port, Hia 


chronicle of Hie pursuit of. romance will give consola. 

tion to many af the readere belonginy to the Coloscus 
errirs ani] preide a highly amusing sketch to the 
deaner variety, 
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Fleeting toltes By. Michael A, Lewis (George 


Allen & Unwin, Ltd, London, 1922) a4. 

Mr. Lewis lias already corned a reputation for his 
mimusing wetses im the Pumih.. In Fleeling. Folllzs tue 
ho» collected some of his best published: in that paper 
aud abo added several new skits. "The anibor ix 


ovowelly a lnngh-raiser; bo has earned the ti— 


aid ye welome the present volame for its collection 
of wit aml humour to while away the blues and the 


ile hours. Laughter anid fun are preservers ol Hiie- 


and we recommend our serine minded readers m 
to feel nofrail of a joke. Mr. Lewis ia m real 
benefactor. | 


Further Sunbeams. (Stanley Paul & Co, London, 
1924) as. 6d. 

Menni Stanley Paul & Co; have qublisbel a 
companion volume to their earlier issue Sunbeants and 
call it à further instalment. They hove collected 
hire some of the amusing unccdotes and yarnus sui. 
able for all occasions, Really an sdmirable codi. 
pelini o£ goo humaoared wit. Reml ib und you will 

enjoy every line in it. 


How ta make Love in Six Easy Lessoms ity 
Robin Wiss (T, Werner Lamrie Ltd, Londan, rgis) 
ii. 

We think: it is a depressing Hile -An ordinury 
average male refuses to lesmi from booke how to 
nuke love. Leave nolese it deyrailes into Just 1s abüve 
learning and.yet Mr. Robin Wis: Ima not been 
altogether nnwise im his entechism of love: We fni 
à good few atorics and ancedotes which are eijoyable; 
but we con. wot really enjoy them for we foci that 
he js pulling aur leg. However if there be any shy 
kwe-sick swain we recommend the volume to him 
may he he cured of his madness! 


Drinks, How to Mix and How to Serve (Stanley 
Poul & Ca, London, so26) oe. 
One of the handiest sni most useful vest pocket 


guides for lovers of tasteful drinks. Án alphabetical. 


ly arranged selection of over iso drinks pnt you 
unerringly with the thumb. tide en the ‘correct 
mixer, Hotel and club tars will Gud ihe intro 
lere given exceedingly useful. The little vest poiki 
guide concludes with a choice sclection of toasts for 
all eoceéasicna, 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


for thir wm codnirv's Hicintnre: The! innovatie 


FICTION. 


Sallocs’ Wives, By "Warner Palos ay (Staley 
Paul & Co., Did., Lindon, rits) 7E AL l 

In Suilors’ Wives Doctor Hobi continues Use tale 
nl Flanting Youfli—that beilliatit novel on sex and 
Apctstv which we noticed in terms of Tigh apprecir- 
Hem last wear. Ti ie the tale of Olg Dorrisdale ant 
ite Dirty Dozen. Dorrisdüles sre spread all over the 
world and their DWrty Dorena hold their week-cod 
nots Giffering perhaps only in degree ol density 
from place to place, The eponymous author 
niaintains in thia sequel the boldness and the pay 
chological’ tucisiveness of his first novel. He is 4* 
turi at he is brilliant. He in tot wyueattiinh, aa 
Fai, Cary’s childwife, would contemptuous 
dienen. The docus in Sailors’ Wipes ia however 


turüed from capriciow Tal ta the heinely aml un. 


pretesitions wirlkood of Carol Trent now tarned into 
lovely maturity of a feiching womunhool Is a young 
malen juatilrd in giving herself to à mum she docs 
noi Love and whom she dors not wisi to anaurtw Tw 
eluxee or &iremmatance ? The inter-grouping of sexual 
conflict with ii inevitable éHnches provides a fascinat- 
ine theme whith the author hae bohily handled The 
characterisation is brilliantiv done and the enpreme 
sacrifire e£ Max Slater makes poignant reading. W- 
look forward to further instalments from the refresh- 
inp pen al “Warnes Fabian’, 


‘Secret Places; By Gerne De 5. Wentworth-Tamnes 
(Stanley Paul &-Co., London, ogas) 7%. 6d 

We do not know whether the author od Sce! 
‘Places has had any personal experience of the 
nuptial siate but a mading of her book disphiys as 
abut canny psychological umliret where ennjugat 
kuols are concerned. Mr» Lil Eesteriou de not an 
imdiehiual ipe; ler perwonalitv ie reflected in 
tunerona hotie, atd ii demans ceutage ol a 
special type in the buiy-anthor to probe so deeple 
im the problem ard lay bare the heartilirobá of a 
married bat discontented waman itr a eharacteristical. 
ly plaih and duchl inanmér. Sécreb Places i» an 
ahiorbing tale with à mor] which never intrudes, 
anit (urnikhes a very interesting rending: 


Widelib!e. Hy Elliot H: Pani, 

Heart’s Blood, By. Hihel M. Kelley- 
Pohlishers; Tondon, roni) 75. 6d. earh: 

Ít ds a beatthy sign that American fiction writers 
are attempting to break away from British traditions 
and are setting up ncw und nnconveniional standards 


(Jarmids 






ate bouid to be eher rétrogrude or ul 
bot the eriticiim whieh American fiction “ant 
receives at the hands of the “elassical’ erties of 
England emphasises the break-away tendency to am. 
extent which we consider to be prejudiced. A mew, 
and growing country has a right to make MERRIE 
for only through experience can a uational Hiersturs 
be evolved, We therefore welcome the experiméistit ing 
wich aa we see im the two militiong to the new Jay 
library which Jarrolda Poblinhers hove initiated. 








indelible by Elliot H. Padl, an almost shknowii 
writer, is a love tale in the hi style bui seb dao 
inedera  surnreumdinas. Per Samuil and [enw the 
Victorini happy ending ussuages the feclings of pity 
aml trigic sympathy evoked Ly the narrative: The 
charm of this story of He, lowe and tale Ties ia ite 
utter frankness and the tmivete of diction which 
characterises muy American Htérary products. 








Miss Kelley on the other hand in Heart's Blood 


breaks away entirely from the "Victorian or even  ăžě 
Georgian love-story. She writes an antobiography | af 
snucide, a plain colloquial cloomicle of heart's i 


troublings and. decisions; Suicide am ilie consumm 

Won of a hopeless love i$ not à very edifying cont 

bst life's trupic tales frornish many amikre. The 
onther*s chitactetieation te clever atl strongly qeititl ; 

a delicale artistry of language is noticeable in making 

s eollequial chronicle o£ tbe son] à higlily readalós 
ain! Intercsating document. a 1 








Wath Indelibly and Hie Mood sre ths ic 
works of ficking: ani should comand a large pubie 





Avermus By Mary fügh Hond [Ramt Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1024] DM | 

Avermüs is a record of apiritual experience ef n 
most unusunl Character. We confess we fave not 
been able to comprehend the full import of the book 
The auífior tella ns that her motive in writing, this 
confessional is ‘to bring home to those who canunt 

or will mot realise the mysterious element in the 
UE life of childhood emi adolescence the mpreniè 
necd of a better and more sympathetic amdderetandins | 
of all these young folks who fear with thet puch 
dramatic tokens of a contact with a universe of mind 
more real, because more vivid etd fundamental than 

moat of the petty actualitie of thi snemtane sphere 
We ram not de better then, present the Publishers 
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lutrüdnctien which suma up the trend of this wierd 
tale: A fallen angel, idoliscd and defiled by the. Magi 
ni Ailautia, i$ co | to undergo a series uf 
fortress} incarnations before it can find expiation anil 
release. Yer at the dissolution of each carthly lile 
the Magi reclaims it for their own, defiling ane 
the demale body their black art has materialised from 
the twofold being of the angel Tut meanwhile a 
brother angel, wmorrowíully seeking ita lost counter 





art, has wolnnutarily undergonüe 4 series of human 


lives upon tlie quest. At last the iwo meel as giris 
ut the same acheol, Slowly mil with terror tlicy 
recognise each other ond realise their destiny: ‘The 

moment of death arrives; the whole hideous power 
amd matie- ol Atlantis, the obscene ritual of the 
cliidren of the Moon is exerted to reclaim their prey, 
but the love of the omiefiled angel is at lest 
victerions- and the lost ron] redeemed. In this 
nrique record the veil is lifted fram the jewelled 
corruption and leprous gold of civilisaton the gels 
would not suffer to continue. 


The Constant Nymph. By Margaret Remedy 
(William Heinemann Lil, Lamin, rors) 7s. Gi. 

The Coniant Nymph is avewedly o study in 
Dohemianismi. Like all yomg authors Miis Kennede 
i eytiically satirical of things she doesn't like, tut 
She is perlupo aware of her bias and attempta to 
jouch with a delightfnl humanism her trenchent 
remarks. The Consfanl Nymph:recorda the canomee- 
tion, to our understanding, of a lovingly wild, love- 
able and intensely passionate child of Nature, No 
attempt is maðe to conceal the pathos-aud the tragerly 
of chiliklove far Man, and for this genuinely kamma 
touch one, con easily skip Miss Kennedys undeli 
berate, bomme deep-rooted, condetnnntion of Hir 
fohemian as éhe portrays, Ht, Bot oor author i^ s 
delighifal writer of contrasts. Tessa and Plorence 
form ideul pictures, but Lewis, the wavward genius, 
remain a pitiable dugures She haa explored desp 
inte lnmuan passionta anü her descriptive mumneriatis 
are a welcome change from the polished monotony 
of ‘elegant’ Griton, With vears, we foreses, Miss 
Kennedy will mature her powers Hito a delightful 
combination of o frank, leen: analysis and an 
impartial discrimination. 


The Old Ladies. By Hugh Walpote (Macmillan 
& Co, Lti, London, 1933] 73. fd. 
— Mr. Hugh Walpole i» developing his special. metor 
in a xries o[ brillant characier-skctehz. His latest 
novel, The Old Ladies, muintains his reputation of a 





keen, incisive sense of style amd lucid cl acter 
tion, Here he hae taken up tbe forprotien came of 

the off thewoman of the poor middie chas who 

ilie away unwept ami unmogried, Iu dee ditieringe 

types he shows os (he brave mother full of spirit and 
(urtitude, the lazy hller—both stmeuous uml superficial, 

and the ugly, homely spinster ofrald of DHfe and the 

world, While The Old Ladies is an Muminating: 
chronicle revealing brave depths of feeling und bopt- 
folnese: which only n mother can feel, it Teves na 
wondering about the fina) fate of the queer Sirs, 

Agatha Payne, sarely ao more mtriguing, becansc une-. 
common, anbject of study than the brave Mrs. 

‘Atnorest. Intimate touches enhauce the value of the 

book as a simdy oí old feminine life. 





Pipers & Dancer. Ry Stella Renson (Macmillan À 
Co. Lt, London, 1924) 6s. 

Mise Benson, hes earned a well deserved fame fot 
her fite imagery af words, her keen and perceptive 
analysis of inatincte, her picturesque bomuottiens, is 
Pipers and A Dancer alie hee woven à magical phanti 
—not really m series f dreama but à sert of glorifies. 
tion Of the skeleton in the cupboard which every cine 
dreads te disturb The brillinnt lady-author is low 
ever ruilhless in her dissection, and Ipse, faerv-liks 
Ipsie, ià equalle relentless in turning op her Shownuin 
and questioning him on every conceivable anbject. Tf 
only wo really: know ourselyes—thie fe the problem of 
youthful quest, and A Benson lus adopted am 
Uinminating method in revealing the companii 
tintti-coloared weh of which our lives are made np 
Ipsie in only n symbol anil a warning, Pipers and 
A Duawcer im a work infused with insight and a keen 
incisive criticiam of lile as it ix lived, Get the boot 
and yor will learn why Stelli Temon hus altainel 
such eminence sinon ingisf ‘novelists, 








Who Killed Diana? By Harrington ee (Thormten 
Batterworth, Lt, London, 1924) 75. Git, 

Mystery tales never grow out of fashion. Toys 
adore the exchtement amd the fort of the nili; 
grown-ups etlearour bo catch the thrill o£ vouthfal 
milventure. As lone. us human nature does rob get 
atale or bookish, detective tales of mystery and 
crime aml adventare will alwave be weleomed. Mr. 
Hext ha» given us nii extranrdinary tale of love, hate 
and crime in Who Killed Diana, The mystery of the 
death of Cock Robin remains veiled until (he very 
last. Are love, hate and crime coterminom imstincté 
—iangeronsiy bordering on each other and tn ther 
intensive relations perhaps akin and kindred im their 
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mumifestations ? Hut Mr. Hext's 
in ermünal pavchology; it is a tmystery tale par 
excellence—a cleverly written and absorbing story. 


Siege Perilous. By Maud Diver (john Marmy, 
Lomdlon, 19:5) 73. 6d. 

Mrs: Diver is n well-known AngloIndian writer 
with a voluminons series of fiction works dealing 
with India ta her credit. She is admittedly an 
Imperialist of a rabid type, Honestly believing in 
the white man's herden anid. therefore tolirating no 


Houses. where British prestige ij concerned. In: 


Siege Perilous she has collected together :3 of her 
short stories, all þorn of Indian soll, but tinged with 
Angl-iniliänism. The porely Indian tales are three, 


und we are plad to note that the scenes related therein 


are: described with restraint. aid with a certain 
appreciation of the India viewpbint. Mr. Diver 
possesses a [facie pen and the power of acid 
characterisation, Her big story ‘Siege Perilous’ which 
gives the nome to the book is a clever sketch of an 
intrigning incident. 


Passionate Gwen. By J. Morgan-dc-Groot [Stanley 
Paul & Co, Lül, London, 9:5) 75. 6d. 

Dr. Morgan-«le.Groot ie a well-known writer of 
romances: He is à delightful weaver of plote and 
his keen insight into human passions sustains the 
high  pilehed narrative to the very finish, in 
Passionate Gwen he la at bis nana] best amd takes 
Pleasure in dissecting the ‘longing’ desires af a 
pasionale gi] wedded to itt hononrable ani 
panctilione. hmsband, The readiüy i8 delghtíul ond 
the miracntons escapes of the bride from ‘falling aff’ 
are hamHed with corect perspective, What ane ie 
unable to mndérsinnd is» that the faithlessness af the 
wife te tested by actual. adultry. alone: passionate 
embraces in stóther's arms is forgivenble. We reckon 
ihat ibe supercilious standards of conjugal morality 
shold de boldly handled hy fcton writers. Bat 
Passionate (ven nevertheless i& an nhbsorhing tale and 
will keep you fully interested right till the very emi; 


The Skeln. By J. A_T. Lleyd (Stanley Paul & Co, 
Londan, 1531) 74. 6d 


The Skein ie one of those eleverly written hooks 
which engross the attention of the modern man aril 
yet leave him wondering ma to the final solution of 
the particular sex problem discussed by the author. 
Helen Landon is a woman of many lovers, vet of one 
love whieh came too tate w her in life. The etitangle- 


book ja pot & study 


puso wrong. As a tale it ia reminiscent of Dm 


etory tight to Ha pathetic eni furnishes a poignant 
reading. The urtist-hero [a nol a Clever or even RE 
intelligent fellow, bot possibly ble wasn't meant to 
be etther, Perhaps afl men, average normal morn, feel 
the same troullements of worry amd indecisiveness 
when placed im similar cireumetances na Gerald 
Santon. The author has woven hia chronicle —S 
the complexities of buman passion. The Siela fa n 
well balinced work of a clever wrilcr, an interesting 
ami arresting tale. 


The Neapolitan Levers. By Alexamire Dumas 

Pao) and Virginia. Ry Bernardin De St Pierre. 
(Stanley Pash & Co., Lomion, 1935) 25. bd. edu. 

These ate additions to the miw ] nut: 
Librury which Mesers Stanlev Paul & Co. have issued 
for the purpose of giving to the maters of English 
Intinare transitions of aiandard ‘fiction, We noticed 
in terms of appreciation the first volumes of thie 
acties. Im The Neapolitem Lorers we have the fret 
English trunstation of Dumas’ famous historical 
romance. Mr, Garnett has rendered the translation 





and in an introductory preface-he explains the origins 
of the tale: The master has touched the pathetic. 
tory with a vivid imagination born of a sceuse ofi 





Paul and Virginia lè one of the most besntifnl lore 
stories which almost every one acquainted with fietimm 
has. read and enjoyed. Si Pierre lived in the daya 
cb Napoleun and enjyed the great Emperor's friend- 
ship avd admiration. A rare skill in descriptive 
writing, an intimate love of nature and humanity, à 
lucid and facile pen and gt extremely sensitive and 
vivid imagination--these are the literary characteristic 
of St. Pierre, In Paul and Virginia ho i it his best. 
You enjoy every line ob what the artist writes and 
learn how great fiction is made. 





THEOLOGY. 

The Werk-days of Ged. By H. W. Morris, AMD, 
D.D. [Pickering and Inglis, 3/6). 

The purpose of "this book is do ahaw how the 
account given by ecience ol the Diecast of ‘the 
werk) and of the appeun bats 
agrees with the acconnt iaabicel in tbe first book 
ef the Bible, the Genesis. The starting point of the 
anthor ja that: “Two great volumes have been Taid 











Ma 


before man for his instruction, and from which. his 
kims ond science afl Imve tern derived. The 
maeriul works, amd the inspired work of Gal", Dr. 
Morris does not believe iat the conflit of Science and 
Religion. For instance ob page 72, he writes ; "We 
shall now unicriuke to offer scientific evidence that, 
the elnie of our globe, in the period immediately 
preceding that of man's creation, wos sech as is 
described: {n this seoid verse of the First chapter ti 
Geneala," Sueh attitude is n challenge to writers who, 
in the name ol cience, would rélegate the biblical 
narrative tn the category of a falle. The “Reflections” 
üt ihe end of every chapter ore of great value. 
A fact that shows both rhe popularity of this book 
and ite value ts the enormous circulation it has bad, 
50,000 vopies werc sold im less than three years, and 
this soccess: hus encouraged the author 10 print s zew 
und eulsrged edition of the same. 


The Leading Themes of the Gospel ol Jobn. Ev 
W. R. Vine, M-A. [Pickering anil Ingha ajA: 

Tt ia an excellent idea d gather together ander 
amne prominent headings ibe virions subjecte which 
fun ‘through the whole, or the greater part, of the 
Gospel of John. This mndoubtedly will make for clear- 
ness und better umnácrstanding of the Gospel, The 
exposition and the foovnote are all attractive amd 
delpiul The hook i$ meant for devotional reading 
mul. not so much for a scholarly stmdy of the Gospel 
la question. Amd as such we have mo doubt that it 
will prove of great use to the reader. 


One Thousand Miles el Miracle in China Ie 
A; E. Glover (Pickering and Inglis, {/-). 

This -la ia ihrilling «tory of the sufferings of the 
author and his family during the Boxer revolution. 
Evety pape od this book i& bresthlessi& cxciting. The 
reader watches with the keenest mterest the develop- 
ment of a drome fell of pathos The best recom- 
memiation for the book is the namber of editions 
dhrunzh which it hes ron during a period of time: 
“The hook wae poblished in the yrar igo and now 
M appears in ite fourteenth edition, 


The Radiant Morn or The Secret of Perpetual 
Yonib. Bv A, T, Schofield, M.D. 
Inglia. aah 

The Christ, both by precept and example, urged 


[Pickering und 
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upon mien the need of preserving the - characteristics 
c£ chibibood. Childheed opens for ma the gate to the 
Kingdom of Heaven, the Kingdom of Joy and Peace. 
Dr. Schofield, in thia book which now appears in. the 
third edition, tries to emphasise the element of joy 
which shonld constitute a prominent Testare of our 
religious lite: For reason that cannot be stated TOW, 
religions life has generally been associated with glootti 
aud despondency. The writer, on tbe other hanil, 
diceres the closest relationship between a goad life 

and a kind of exuberant optimist, “There is a deep 
sense in which had people are all old, and. good. people: 
are all young," Dr, Schofield is mat contented with u 
purely theoretical analysis, He descenda to the realm 
of practice. He wishes us ta cultivate some hobby and 
recreation as 4 relief [rom ghe routine of daily work. 
[ happen t» know à clergyman who at the age of 7o 
begun 1o andy a new language in order to create a 
new interest im hie He nmesured ine that this new 
hobby gave him new lie and put into lis vers fresh 
blood We most avoid staleness ms a desdly poison. 
The jov of life lie& in obedience to a higher call and 
not in subservience ta low ideals: 


The Return of Christendom, Ry a Groep àf Church- 
men (George Allen & Umwin, Ltd, London, = iG). 

Bishop Gore, in the introdnctoty pages, same op 
the purpose af this excellent collection of essays in 
this way: the boue starta Ironi the conviction that 
the world is above all in peed of a unifving i 
for lack of which civilisation ia really disintegr 
The conirihutors hob! certain principles in common, 
They feel there i& an urgent ted for a troe idea or 
principle of Society. Our industrial aystem restes mpan 
o rotten foundation. The Essay on The Obatncele t0. 
Industrialism da, in our opinion, onc of the best of 
ibe series and deserves carefol pernsal. Mr. Arthar 
J: Penty is a well-known thinker and writer gn there 
topics, ‘The Moralization of Property is. «a wnbject 
dealt with ot certain length, "The writer emplhmsisew. 
the ideal of. propertv-holding-as outlined in. thi middle. 
ages. Tbe sanctions for private property-holdm 
essentially social A man must hold thobe things 
which mre hi» as dor the common tee ati tirs 
minister of what he has to the necessities of others. " 
The fnilore. of Marxian forie the wabject of another 
essay, "Ihe cesav& are not meant to be exhaustive: 
etadice of the wnhjects. They are rather ob a stimti 
lating and suggestive character and as such they are 
nmdonbtcediy most valable. 
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REPRINTS OF CLASSICAL WORKS. 


ii) “The World Classics.” 

The latest additions tw the well-kuown reprints of 
standard works issued by the Oxford University Press 
(Bombay) comprise Dickens's Edin Drood, 
Hawthorne's Howse vf the Seven Gables, Melville's 
Omoóc and Typer, Troliope's Barchester Towers, Miss 
Mackenze's Rachel Hay, ea also the thini and 
concimiling series of Selected Modern English Essays 
und the üret series of Frowle's Short Studies on Great 
Subjects Hach of these books muy justly claim the 
position ol a classic im English literature, ail as euch 
deserves a weleotme ab ihe hands af the student ud 
limited means, who desires a cheap, nuiform, handy 
and well-sot-op acties of reprints of standard works 
im All branches o£ literature; both in English aud in 
translations from other languages, enriched -with 
highly informative introductions, written by wery 
competent rüitors, and elmcidative nnnotauons, 


(a) “The King's Treasuries ol Literature." 


To the a7 littl volumes of classice {sometimes 
judicionsly abridged) which have already appeared in 
‘The King’s ‘Treasuries of Literature," series, isse: 
by Mesara J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd, lof Aldine Haw, 
Hedíord Street, Lomdion, W. CJ) there have been 
recently aided a doen more, bringing sp tbe total of 
this highly nsefnl and remarkably cliemp «ries (esch 
volume costs but cigbieen pence) to :39. The new 
addition comprises Caroline Snrdeker’s Theres, 
Matthew Arnold's Seledded Poems, selections from 
Hazlitt’s Essays, selections from Goldsmith's Poems aud 
Prose, Shakespear's Henry the Eighih, stories choaen 
from Seolta Teles of o Grondfather, an antholoyy 
cnlled 4 Book of English Odes, Trelawny’s Adoentures 
of a Younger Sou, Miss Stewart's Further Proje for 
Precio, Sheridan's The Rivals, King of the Gollen 
River and Charles Roberis' Im tie Morning of Tome. 
Fach volume has an instructive introduction as also 
explanatory totes, which udd to the nuliüv of the 
books iu ihe series. Tt forme a splendid library fur 
boys and girls, 


fa) “The International Library of Fiction.” 


Messrs. Staniey Pant & Co, Ltd. (of Londen) have 
dime well to lauoch a cheap weric& ol good renderings 
into Hnglish of wellknmown sid important works of 
Eupan. wontiental fiction, called ‘Phe  futer- 
-national Library." The volumes jssned so far loclole 


Biccacein's Decameron, Bt. Pierre's Paul and Vi 
Sue's Mysteries: ‘of Puris, -Selecied Sl 
Maupassaut, Mirtrconi's The rettathed;: Con 
Aduiphe, and three novela ot Dummk The 


whould appeal to these overa oi. guod otim who. e 


uniamiílinr with the contincatal langoages of 
Üf these the selected stores of Momnpostent vultis to 
make a apecial appeal as that French movelist ín justly 

ucknswiedged to he the greatest wriler af shart rics, 








iy) “Littl Nineteenth Century Classics” 


Yet another cheap and handy series of reprintá 
called “Little Nineteenth Century Classica," is issii 
by the well-known. poblisher—Bir Tasil Blackwell of. 
Oxford The series i» edited by Mr. John Driukwa:er. 
Amongst these published æ iar are Robert Hawker’ 
Twonty Poems, Hartley  Coleridge's Enayi om 
Pariles in Poetry and on the Character oj] Hamist,: 
add Wiliam Barnes Twenty Poemi- The getup and: 
the formut of the books makes them precninenily 
suited for Leing token on a journey. 


se: 
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RECENT WORKS ON INDIAN ART. 
ihe British 


The 
3 Victoria Street, London, 


Examples of Indian Sculpture at 
Museum, and The Influences of indian Art. 
India Society, London, 
S, W. tä- 

The Hymalyos in indian Ari. By E. B. Havel 
(John Morray, Albemarle Street, London; Wi) to- 





Introduction to Indian Art. li» Assume K. 
Coumurzswumy. (Theoephical — Pullishing Mouse, 


Adyar, Mairin). toz- 

The India Society of Lomion m doing lughly 
creditable work in populariang vhe study and eppre- 
cation of the arts of thie. great comitry amd MA 
publication deserve warm acknowicdiment a the 
hands of all stwlents of the subject. Ita two meent 
pubbcations—coomerated ahore—are alike uteful anil 
instructive, The first ae tte tithe Indicates is an 
illustrated work cotialning exertlent repradactions of 
Indian sculpture im (he British Musentzi The second 
i& m collection of essays by experts (he ehijeet of which 
in to show the wish: extert of inflmenes exerted) by 
India on the Art of other Asintie comntrigs, An 





authoritative work written by specialists, is value lá 
great both as a text-book and aly as ohp which will 


atimulate the study of the auliject JF Incidiy aurvera 


the historical (races of ortintic culture betweett India 
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anil other Asiatic comniries uud it fille a distinct gap 
in the literature of the history of Indian Art, As auch 
it deserves. welcome nnd appreciation, 


Mr. Havell—who is equally a competent expander 
und am enthzsiastic lover of Indian Art—returoa to o 
mew ‘aspect of the subject in his book called Th 
Hymaiyas im Indian Art. This monograph which 
represents the Forlong Bequest Lectures given at the 
School uf Oriental Studies, 1931, oliers a new approach 
to the stmiy nf indian art, by way of the Himnalayas— 
which, Mr. Havell contends, afford the surest ami most 
direct path for arriving «t the central ideas of ihe 
Init artist amd craftsmus, Public interest for the 
nitiment is concestirated on Himalayan scientific ex- 
ploration. The Himalayas offer equal opportunities for 
urtiktic research : they have always been the pivot of 
the design of Indian temples, and the sytiboliem of 
the principal figurea in Indien iconography are all 
focussed om the Himalayas—auch is the thesia of Mr. 
Havell's hook: The author opens up, without doubt, 
original and a very fascinating approach to Indian Art 
through the Himalayas, He demonstrates convincmgly 
how the mystery and wonders of the Central Shrine of 
Hindnism im thé heart of the Himalayas inspired the 
syribolism of the Indian order of architecture amd the 
design of Indiati Ternples, and bow the concepts of 
the Divine Yogi and of the Mystic Pillar of the 
Himalayas were represented in Indian eeulpture and 
paitting., The Sacred Dance and iis symbolism is 
fully illustrutesd and the concluding chapter emphasises 
the indisputable fact that ari is still a profemnd and 
vital inflnence in Indian social und economic liie. The 
book ia embellished with tumerons excellent illustra 
tions, As a pioneer work on the subject Mr. Havell'à 
treatise ghoul] secure a sympathetic consideration: 


Few men—whether in the Rast or the Weat—are 
belter qualified by knowledge, experience and artistic 
temperament to be a competent expounder of the 
principles of Indian Art than Dr: Anands 
Coomaraswamy, the tery talented Curator of the 
oriental sectim of the Museom of Fine Arta at Boston 
in the Unite! States of America. Hia IPiirodictlon io 
Indien Ari—me of the little volumes in "The Aut 
Library" éeries—in at ideal text-book of the subject 
Ht dole with—concise, accurate, lucid, interesting, 
welbillustrated und enriched with select bibliographical 
liste öf great usefulness. "Those who tav be desirons 
of pursuimp a arateristic stady of Imlion Art cou not 
ido hetter than minke a cáreful study of this book ani 
tien follow it op wilh advantage in large and special 

worka& on the vworious branches of the sobject, 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE: MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE. 


Knowledge Is Power (which ii legel by Mam. 
Hntchinson & Co., Puternoster Row, London, R, C) 


is the title of a collection. of. those. essaya which 


helped to make Sir Philip Gibbs well-known, They 
were written during the early dave of his ‘career and 
were received with enthusiasni by the readers of the 
papers in which they appeared. They consist of a 


series Of article: on the various elementa which 


according to the writer, contribute to the ine culture 
of the mind, nlso short sketches of great writers nml 


atmu]es om great smbjecis, together with many valuable 


suggestions for eeriogá enquiry into *'the things which 
mutter" and upou which every thoughtful mun or 
woman shonhd have an opition, Altogether it isa 


In his euriously-mamed book (issued by the same 
publishers) called Queer Fish, Mr. John Gocdwin. bus 
broken mew ground  Inapired by anm incident which 
Londoners witness every summer, be embarked npon 
an industrious research into some quaink mapeets al 
London life. His observant cves noted thé würious 
moods of London—ils comedies and tragedies alike; 
and with e shrewd insight he studied its people— 
"ihe good, the not-sc-good, amd the good-for-nothing" 
—uandl recorded his impressions. Aided by 


into the company of crooks, actors, prisefighters, 


movelista and mob-orators; and to a murder trial, the, 


strong-roomi of a fatuons bank, the Invorce Court, the 
(lance halls, the night life of (he metropolis, 4 fun 
fair, & prison chapel, and. even into 3 lanatic asylum! 
With a crisp wit amd n» pungent prose style, Mr, 
Goodwin has written what b unquestionally fis tmost 
eniertmininys hook, ami excellent — anl interesting 
ataries abound in iis pages. It should appeal to that: 
large circle of reailers, who take an Interest in the 
lights and shadows of London life. 


Nothing truer was said than in Shakespeare's words 
shont Cheopatra: “Age can not wither her, nor 
custom «tale ber infinite varictv." We sre remumdecd 
of it after n perneal of an absorbingly interesting 
book called The Life and Death of Cleopatra by Cloude 
Permi, a well-known French writer of  distine- 
tion, one of whose books received the bonosr of 
being crowned by the French Academy, The- book 
nnider review ie an historical romance, dealing with: 
ihe moat famos Egyptian Queen. [t oie a book ii 
which the anthor is vividly interesting, and yet by no 
menn sarrifiees historie accuracy in so far as this 


his: 
brilliant descriptive: gifts, the author takes the reader 





is obtainable amid the many divergent acoonnts which 
have come down io wa aboot Cicopatri. He brings a 
past age to life in threw pages. Cleopatra dominates 
Hie Roman Antomy through u passion which was 
fraught with disaster and desih—a terrific, a iremen 
dnus passion. Her  witehery  cmalaved the proud 
Roman s«ohlier to his freadin] — nudoing. Claude 
Ferval's story of thia love drama is convincing ; it 
makes the reader feel that this version be true in 
easttitiuls if uot Hterally accurate in details. Apart 
from the main interest of the plot, the book ia of 
Very great inlercat as presenting a correct perspective 
of the Roman life in the last ceotery D. C, Mesra, 
Hurst und Blackett, Lid. (Paternoster Hoose, Lamon, 
BK. C.) are the publishers. 


The same publishers have olso icsued Mr. Stanley 
Scott's Human Side of Crook aod Convict Lite, with ù 
frontispiece by Mr: -Jobn Cameron, This book com 
initis a very interesting series of sketches concerning 
the life of Hritish criminale im prison. Mr, Stanley 
Scott writes of the criminale of today trom informa- 
Han which iè basai on firsthand knowledge, and, 
despite himself, the reader is led breathlessly forward 
in the "Underworld," The chapters devoted to the 
child criminal and women crimiials are especially 
luteresting, us nre the chapters describing the 
methods by which criminals stalk their prey. If the 
author feels that prison life needs reform, he has, too, 
à Kol word to say fur the police, He writes grimly 
of priton hangings am! floggings and of the awful 
monotony of solitary confinement, vet, apart from 
these detuila, it i apparent that Mr. Stanley Scott is 
anxions to do his share to improve the existing con- 
ditions of imprisonment. His book is» not only 
interesting but instructive to prison reformers, 


Dr. Lothrop Stoddurd's Racial Realities in. Europe 
(Charles Scribner's Somm, Albemarle: Street, London) 
is. a. highly thought-provokimg work of the highest 
interest, According to the author the greatest obatacte 
to a cler understanding of the present involved 
political situation in Hnrepe is the result of a very 
lundamental iisconception. We think ol Hurope in 
units of nations and of thes nations as homogeneous, 
and we take t little account of race ani] race mix- 
fares. That we cnnnob underaiani Europe until] we 
know and theroughly comprehend ite racial back- 
Ground is the thesis of Mr, Stoddard’s absorbing 
book. The author begins with « clear account of the 
distribution of races in Enrope; what he calls the 
“racial realitice." With tha dounüntion he examinei 
the racial composition of the individual countricx. 
This he explains theit policies by discussing the 


/8 AND NOTICES 


furia] characteristics of each nation im Europe 
Greut liritain is predominantly of one race, which 
‘accounts for the consistency of her- polides, Proma: 
is composed of all three of the European paces, 
Nordic, Mediterranean and Alpines. This often. 
accounts for the uncertais nature of French: pallir, l 
The change in Germany's character amd policy is daw J 
‘to change in racial Proportions, and: ay on. Thms ~ 
following the-same Roe of thought he examines the i 
Alpine Hast, the Mediterranean Soul, ihe Malkay 

Flux umi the Mongrel Levant, and in » Finaj chapter 
entitled “The New Realism ol Science,” laya down 
Ptinciples and draws conriasions which, i digested 

and followed, shou! go far towards allaving the 
troubles. with which Europe and the whole world are 

at present afflicted. It is possible to agree te differ 

with Dr, Stoddard in his conclusions, but taken ma a 

whole his book challetiges criticism and that is ita 
highest value. 





Messrs, Lurac È Co. (46 Great Busse. Street, 
London, W. C.) bave brought ont an interesting study 
in Muslim theology called The Khilafat, written ty 
Professor Mohamnust farakatnllah of Bhopal 1 
Heals with the question from the regions and spiritual: 
atamdpoint. The nmin contention of the author i. 
that “when the Khilnfat Waa perverted, Islam waa 
corrupted and the Modlems were ruined, and when 
the Khilafat wii be reformed, talum will be purified 
and ihe faithful will prosper." Thin view of the 
matter may not find universal acceptance amongst- 
atudenia ol Muslim. theology. Nevertheless. there in 
much in the book under notice which will b instrme- 
lve to students of the subject. The work deserves 
attention as coming from the pen of ane who is 
qualified by. seholirship to write authoritatively on 
Islamic snbjects, | 





Mr, GO. R. Harrison's Story af | eihan 
(University Press, Cumbridge) i& a amall book wiiitez 
for those who have not already berote acquainted 
with the Elizabethan dramatists, in the bope that 
they may be tempted into ome of the mine! faaciuatinjr 
fella of English Literature. The book givea, in a 
vonneeted narrative, interwoven with scenes from! the 
plays themselves, the mnin facts about the lives LE 
the plar-wrights and the theatrical canilitions, and 
some criticism of the greatest and most interesting: 
plays of the period—thowe of Kyd, Marlowe; Greene, 
Shakespeare, Het Jensen, und others. Am excellent 
thrinotagical table and ao useful hi hxyruphy of tHe 
subject muteriaiiy add to the value of this mell-written 
volume. d 
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In his Educational of Behaviour (University of 
London Fress, Ltd, 16 Warwick Square, Londan, 
E. C 4) the agthor, Dr. jJ. B. Saxby, accepting 
Professor McDongall's atralywis o£ ihe instincts and 
emotion works np the whole into a practical pre- 
sentation of the possibilities of psychology in the 
hands of the teacher. The fnllest consideration is 
given to the newer psychological doctrines and 
liypothesrs, nnd tbe muthor utilises payche-analwsts in 
a very effective wor, especially in. is direct. applica- 
ton to the everyday work of education. The book 
is thus valuable and ia highly teeiul es an op-todate 
avithedis of the varions psychological movements 
itt thelr educations) applications, Tt shonld have u 
large circulation amongst psychologists and. teachers 
alike as an excellent compendiom of the subject i = 
well deate with. 


We welcome Mr. V. V. Dak's England's Educa 
tonal Polley in India (B. G. Pau] & Co, Martrus). 
‘The appalling illiteracy of India anil. the backward 
condition of the masses canetitnte à reproach mà 
obsiructing the path of ber becoming o truly pro- 
gressive country. The ednmeational policy pursued by 
the Government of India during the lust hundred years 
is the enbject of study in these pages, in which the 
muthor has attempted to draw a realistic picture of the 
edicational position in Tndia as compared with the 
other civilised countries- The graphical Ulustrabom 
prepared by the author and appearing on pages 22 
i form an interesting feature of the. work, 


Muhammad the Prophet (Abnmdiyya Anjamun-- 
Isháati-Islam, Labore) is an. excellent rendering bv 
Mr. Vaqub Khan into English from the Himdnatani 
text of Mr. Mohammad Ali, well-known aa the 
translater af the Hole. Quran into English. Thc 
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translator has done ds work cred 
rendering reads like the arivinal. The beck deserves 





attention as am interesting study of the Arabian - 


Prophet's career and teachings written from the 
Ahmadyva standpoint. 
book. Unlike the Ri Hon'ble Syed Ameer Ali's well- 
known work, that ander notice ic free from polemics. 
and [a creditably temperate in ite statements amd 


contentions. As such it sbould find a large circle of 


readers nat only gmengst Muslims but umongst móti- 
Muslims as well, Ove may not always agree with 
the anthor—as when he says that “it is obvions that 
the institution of polygamy hia no intrinsic evil" 
(p. 249)—hut once cam not bui admire his sincerity, 
camlour and moderation in the treatment of so gat 
troyerein] à theme as his. 


Rai Pahnilur Sarat — Chanmira — Roy's — latest 
anthropological stedy is called The Birhers, nid ia 
a carefully-writtes survey of the ‘sociological com. 
ditions of a Uttledmown Jumgh ‘tribe Gf the Chhota- 
Nagpore ilistricts in the Province of Behar. Tt is 
methodical, systematic, and comprehensive and) deals 
folly with almos} every. aspect of the life of the 
Birhors. This third volume of Indian anthropological 
studies by the anthor is—like its predecessors— 
learned, scientific and interesting and deserves cahi 
mendation for scholarslip. 





n-p 


Tench ihe Young [Pickering kd | duglis, id Fais idiot: 


Row, Londan, E. C. 4) purports to be “a spiritual 
handbook for all workera amongst young people," 
Tt gives detailed instruction about teaching the young 
by means of counnari, example and suggestion. There 
is much in this book which is bound to be useful and 
mupggestive to the teacher of young men atid women. 
Mr. Goodman is evidently à master ol his subject and 
writes with enthusiasm, 
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SIR SURENDRANATH BANERJEA AS “A MAKER OF 


MODERN INDIA": 


A CRITIQUE.* 


By “An Unpiassep Critic." 


Recollections, reminiscences, confessions, 
impressions, mencirs—in fact, all subjective 
expressiote constitute a most difficult species of 
composition. 
such rigorous restraints. Unde self-expression 
must be curbed, Excessive self-esteem has to he 
Kept within the limits of moderation. Vanity— 
that dismal fangus which overspreads the mind 
niil saps its vital functions—must be submitted 
tọ a- pruning process. There is no room im it 
for self-glorification. The aims, ideals and 
aspirations of contemporaries, their efforts and 
their actions have to be rightly appraised so 
that their feelings may tot be hurt, and the dead 
should not be animadverted upon. Friends must 
not he cooled, aml these in the hostile camp 
mist mot further be estranged, Henee autobio- 
pgraphw ass a clianuel of literature Ix a desperate 
business, for it covers much ground which 
involves otliers, and the writer, to use Lord 
Morley's language, has to eschew words that are 
unfair or are likely to wound just sensibilities 
or dim the lamp of lovalty. to reason or dis- 
hearten carnest and persistent zcal for wise 
nchon. Not every body, therefore, can bend the 
bow of Ulysses: ‘Then there are other pitfalls. 


"A Nation in Mahing. Dy Sir Surendranath 
Banerjee, Kt,, (Oxford University Press, Bombay aril 
Calruita) rors. 


No other kind of writing imposes 


There may be omissions and exaggerations. 
Trivialities of the passing hoür muy be sure 
rounded with on indestructible halo. Homely 
occurrences may assumc gigantic proportioris. 
A nme davs’ wonder which stirred the blood] af 
jS actors and lifted things out of the groove for 
while may be interpreted aa a decisive event à 
sume consequence. Furthermore, meniory is 
liable to play tricks, and incidents which took 
place years ago may in retrospect appear dis- 
torted, und through the haze of time puny ant- 
hills may seem invested with the glory and 
grundeur of. pyramids, But spart from these, 
there is—judging the matter from literary 
stundard—the additional consideration that an 
ideal personal narrative is mot an illigestesd 
mass OF extracts from a private diary, nor a 
haphazard conglomeration of passages from 
letters written to comfades in arms or replies 
thereto, [ts main theme ts the indwelling ‘man, 
and the beginning, the middle and tbe end must 
not be Uke chapters strung at random ‘but 
resemble a perfectly co-ordinated organism. We 
shall adopt these criteria in testing the merita of 
Sir Surendranath Banerjee's. autobiographiv. 


I 


The book is na living. piece of auto- 
biographie writing. The eternal exo that lics at 
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the bottom of man's nature finds here its amplest 
scope, dominates each detail, amd attains its 
loffiest stature, and, us the story proceeds, 
becomes voluminous and-vast and strides across 
the stage eclipsing nl! interests, overshadowing 
all actors, making insignificant all causes for 
which others also may have toiled and bled. In 
gesture, action, attitude Sir Surendranatli's 
personality is represented in a most impressive 
matiner, He was the initiator of all the major 
politics] associations of his time; He was in the 
forefront of every political movement. He 
stronnonsly engineered one of the most wide- 
spread agitutions that have ever shaken the 
stable foundations of settled Government, and 
convulsed officialdom to a degree unprecedented 
in the annals of moderm India. Making every 
allowance for such inevitable concomitants i 
aute-biographies—the fact remains that the 
narrative ts steeped from first to last in an over- 
emphasis on self-effort and selíf-Iaudation, This 
will detract to a very large extent from the 
nierits of this record of publie work, which is in 
many respects ro! anly highly instructive hat 
ale interesting in the extreme. Indeed, Sir 
Surendranath's book grips the reader's attention 
like a well-planned novel, Then another great 
defect in the book is that the author, losing 
sight of the right proportion of men and events, 
has taken pains sometimes to deck trivialitics 


zs if they had an enduring value. In a valime. 


which contains a luminous survey of political 
activity stretching over half a century anil des- 
ccribes in vivid langnage titanic struggles with 
the authorities entrenched in hoary traditions 
and wedded to antideluvian standards, the 
following détuils—of which there gre many— 
mre cettainly vacant. chaff, which should have 
heen weeded out. 


"Por two hours every day, and from day to. day, 
T was theotbed in this work, alone in, myi bouso, for 
my family were at the time at Allahwhad owing. to 
miy bore Dinces; and the specch grew nntil it becatne, 
Jdofear, ons of the biggest ever delivered: from the 
oprestdential chair of the Compress, After two hours’ 
bard work at the specch I nacd to have my regula 
constitntional walk on the riverside for three-quarters 
of an hoor, whet the whole of what I hal writien 
waulil be thonght over, repeated and corrected, aml 
the comoctiom: subeequentiy embodied in the mans- 
cript." (P. 139). 

"I get down at Serumporc, instead of st Howrah, 
where ty friends were waiting to welcome me. 








Havityy lieard wll about the earthquake T was ixioug. 
about my people at home and hurried across the river 
from Stvampore to my Barrackpore residence. It was 
Mobarrom then when the carthquake occurred, and — 
my children had all gone to see the inti, They were 
in the open, and the carriage and hore recled under 
the abock, My wife was left alone in the bosse, ani 
she burried out to the garlen, There were cracks in 
the house, but fe serio ilamape "a diine," 


(pp. 152-532. 


"Abe was the first hause bailt and within tha lust 
twenty vearsa Simmltulla has become s highly popular 
healtli resort, Lord Sinha, Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerji 
atul others bave alf buit honaes there, whero they” 
occasionally reside To many it has given health and 
life. The late Dhalanath Sen, a well-known municipal 
contractor and a ferier oí the Kayasha community 
in Calcutta, whic in the deadly malady prolonged his 
life by residing here for six months every year." 
(FP, 160). 





“Day after day, dering. the: height of the excite 
ment, n mmber of students weed to staid at the 
corner of the Maáídlan, watching those who entered 
Whitcawns Laidiew's premises, begging Indiana pol 
to purchase foreign yooda, or, M tht purchase had been. 
imde, appealing them oot bo repeat their dfenee. It 
was reported to me at {he time, that some. of these 
yrange thew themselves at tbe feei ala fashion- 
ihle: BRengniee Jody ot she wis coming oul ol 
Whitezway Làhilaw's &hop, and begged her to prouise - 
uci to purchmae foreign pombe when similar humc- 
made articles were available." (P. 204), 


a 





Now cán it be seriously urged by the greatest 
political or literary admirer of Sir Surendranath 
that it was at all necessary for his self-expression: 
to record such brivialities in his auto-biography b 
Can it be doubted that the entries of such petty 
detils—aul there are many. similar 0Ucs— 
constitute ene of the serions defects in the book 
and that these items are mere journalistic 
padding and should not have freighted with 
their crushing load a chronicle which attetpts 
to mirror the heroic deeds of ari eventfril period 7 

Another thing that mars the general effect is 
the unpleasant method of flinging certificates of 
good conduct in the reader's face. Sir Surendra- 
nath has throughout his carcer been such a 
towering personality and occupied such 2: central 
place in our public life for half a century, 
dazzling the eyes of all beholders by the splen- 
dour of his majestic gifts of tongue and energy, 








SIR SURENDRANATH ASA MAKER OF MODERN INDIA” 
that he docs not, at all, stand in need of 


caressing words from any ofhncial—even Hue 
Viceroy. So the quotation of te i 

especially the letter from Surgeon-General, - in 
recoguition of his work as Minister (page 347], 
jars upon the nerves as it indicates am insatiable 
appetite for praise, irrespective of the status of 
the person from whom it ematates. How finely 





dees Lon] Morley make use of complimentary 


terms applied to hin by Meredith, Chamberlain, 
Parnell and Gladstone—each an emblazoned 
name of the Victorian age. With what supreme 


art are they interspersed in Lord Morley's 


narrative as it sweeps onward! Who can detect 
a false note in the following? 


“This was Meredith and (be law of hia unwribben 
“tables, Sach iie animating counsels to a junior it 
“whore future usefniness he hail faith. He prefixed 
"my initinls to a sonnet of exhortation now printed 
“in bis works. (Recollections, Vol. D- 


“He (Parnell) asked me to speak as Jong as possible 
“an he had not had time to pet anything together: 
CAM a matter of fact he spoke without notes. Meeting 
“ehurged to the brim with electric Hakl. When I sat 
"dowit Parmeli asid in hin kew toned way ‘you have 
"munde a fie apeech.' " (hid. 


“Next year a heavy kdroke ol domestic tribalation 
"fell apon Chamberlain and it muturallv gave me true 
"pheastre when he wrote: 'I value your friendahip 
“very tack aud it is the one bright spot: iu miy fife 
“that | shoal see more of you. (bid). 


“Lacking back I only know that men vastly miv 
“superiors alike (n letters and the fehi of politics 
“have bel me is kind regard and cured for my 
"friendship, — (fbi). 


“The only thing clear in any path wae to do. all 
“that in me tay, fitilè or mich às it might be, that 
“the great light miglit go unt M tot in splemdonr at 
“Iesst ii honunr; amd to earn the friendly wurde that 
“I came happily upon in ome of Mr, Gladstone's small 

“diarice full a doen critical years liter; "J, Mf. ia 
“on the whole aboot the best stay I have.’ Buch 
“service of itself is enongh to sustain, fortify, elevate, 

"amidst all that ii negligible, trivial, ameatory in 
“every-ilay. politics,” (itd). 


Surely, Sir Surendranath might have studied 
Lord: Morley's Recollections with advantage | 


IL 
ÅAS PROFESSOR. 


For abont forty strenuous years Sir Surendra- 
nath worked at the text-books in college citis- 
rooms.. It appeurs that he revelled in his task 
ad à teacher. In one of the finest passages he 
thus describes his life in the educational sphere. 
It deserves quotation in full :— 


"Ht was with the ereslest reluctance that I tenasd 
to- be it teacher, for T laveil the studenta and 1 rejoiced 
im their company. L anil on one occssiom durinr te 
Swadeshi agitation, 'H. I have contributed & the up 
building uf student life, the aindente In their tor have 
made me what F am- H I have inspire! them with 
the spirit of service, they im their furm lave 
rejuvenated meand filled me with the ardour of youth." 
I havo grown young in then company amy hy daily 
eonitact with them f have retained even amid udvancing 
Ycar& som of the qualities ol vouth. The tute. Mr. 
Philip Smith of the Oxford Mission asked me, when 
hie wettt to sce me itt pul imm $y, wherther Lo could 
eapisin to him: the secret of my great infigence- over 
tie studest commmnnliy. My rmpiv was prompt and. 
Wecisiwe. T sani, T bore thi studentes (10 mijoice with | 
then in their joys, 1 grieeo with them im thei 
surrvws, abd thes'reciprocate the sentinent- with the 
Gelierons enthssisam of yenths'" (P. 3) 


It is rather curious that we are not allowed 
t0 forni any adequate idea of his manner of 
instrueting the students, Sir Surendranath does. 
not give his readers any inkling inte this part uf 
his lifc-work. How did he tackle the great 
classics? Dil he concentrate his attention: on 
lingnistic subtleties aud light up -verbal 
olscurities and dubitativo «Me 
secting the words, díssolving the üraminatica] 
knots. and digging out gems? Or did he 
devote himself to expounding | 
beauties: and the niceties of the - great 
English poets, dramatists and prosist»s, while 
also emphasising the great merits of the 
classics. as storehouses of exalted thanght 
snl culture? No information is vouclisafeil to 
us by Sir Sure di on these. paints, but it 
gocs without saying that the young- collegians 
must have been thrown into à mesmeric trance - 
when he poured forth lis forcible oral. discourse 
on some noble theme of history or polities. or 

"explored the strange voyaues of man's moral 
“reason, the impulses of the human heart, the 
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“chances and changes that have overtaken 
“human ideals of virtue sand happiness, of con- 
"duct and manners, und the shifting fortunes of 
“preat conceptions of truth and virtue," We 
are tmable, however, to have any accnrate con- 
ception of his favourite authors to whom he 
turns in his moments of exultation and gloom. 
What were the books that influenced him most 
und brought balm to his spirit when writhing 
under the lach of adverse tongue and pen? Who 
sustained him wher the storms of fate aud the 
clouds of destiny swept down on liis head? We 
find no answer to the query as we find it in the 
case of Mathew Arnold, when he writes to a 
friend referring to Homer and Epictetus. and 
recognises the ethical value of Sophocles’ works : 


My special thanks whose even-balanced soul 
From (ret yoathi tested mp to extreme oii age 
Duamess could not make (uli, nor passion wild; 
Who-saw. life steadily and saw it whole, 

 Fhe melluw glory of the Attic sage, 

Singer ol sweet Colonos moil jts child: 


It were much to be wished that Sir Surendra- 
oath liad given us detailed information on this 
important point, and it is a pity that he has 
passed it aver in silence. We hope he may be 
able to do so in the second edition of his book, 
which is sure to be called for. 


As JOURNALIST. 


Sir Surendranath wis cannected with journa- 
lisim for four long decades which witnessed the 
fusion of diverse elements into one great 
homogenedstis and compact national party, As 
eilitor he exalted his office, position and dignity. 
His attitude towards atitugonists was scrupulous- 
ly fair and he never lapsed into a petty provincial 
groove. He valiantly demolishol his adversaries 
but never overstepped the limits of courtesy and 
propriety. The ceaseless battles he fought with 
the bureaucrats, whenever they encroached on 
the liberties of action and speech, wil? he grate- 
{nity remembered by all. As he himself says.— 


Hapiy wurk mé a journalist 1 tried fo avoid sedition 
and libe] and persona] recriminationa. I was never 
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charged with sedition formally or iufonnally, though. 
I fear some ef my writings in the Bengalee were 
cottaldlerei] a» making s» very nesr approach to it; nnd: 
when the question regarding my ilisqnalification for 


election to the furperial Leplailative Council waa under. 


consideration by thm Góvernment of India, the files of 


the: Haugalee were sent for itr order. to discover whether 


any allegation of edition could be anbsantiated 
wgninmt te. 


feas that I wrote strongly, very strongly whem the 


necessities of the sitmation amd the. demanda of puhiic 
I confess that in tbe days of the 


feeling required it. 
nhtipartition controversy, when tbe public mid was 
thrown into a aaie of mmisnal excitement, by the 
adoption of w policy that no Nritish Goverment had 
hilowed before, it was dificult to write with reserve 
or restraint," — (15, i21), | 


We have a very vivid idea of what part he 
plaved im the contests of the hour—but how did 
lie exercise his editorial functions? An editor 
of a journal of public consideration occupies, 
when the sea is rough and the winds contrary, 
and the vessel with its weather-besaten ribs is 
creaking a5 maniul hands steer it clear-of rocks, 
a position which taxes all human powers. We 
regret we do not obtzin any glimpse into his 
methods of work, apart from that in the [ast 
quotation about sedition and libel. Listen to the 
duties of an editor, as recorded by a master- 
pen ;—'^Ag elitor has to discover, and to tram 
authors ; to discern what truth and the public 
mind require ; to stes! subjects ; to reject, 
and, git offensive still, to. improve, contribu- 


tions ; to keep down absurdities: to infuse 
spirit ; to Eicit the timid ; to repress violence $ 
tn soothe jealousies ; ; to quell mutina; ta 


watch times. ‘This passage—as also the one 
followine—taken from Lord Cockburn's Life of 
Jeffrey bring into striking relief and prominence 
the duties and responsibilities of an editor in 
western countries, "There is no reason wliy thoy 
should not also obtain equally in India— 


especiallv in that kimd of *4ork sketched aa 
follows :—"'Teffrev directed and controlled: tho 


elements hie presided over with a master's judg- 
ment. 
could have even held these elements together for 
a single vear. Inferior to these excellences, but 


still important, was his dexterity in revising the. 
Withont altering the general | 


tone or character of the composition he had great 


I presume that it was fonnd to be à hopes 
[rss insk, and the files were sent back to the Imperial) 
Library, from where they had been borrowed: I com- 


‘There was not one of his associates who 





skill in leaving out defective idexs or words, and 
in so aiding the origina! by lively or graceful 
totiches, that reasonable authors were surprised 
and charmed on sceing how minh better they 
looked than thee thought they would." It 
would, indeed, have bees interesting to learn to 
what extent Sir Surendranath discharged his 
editorial dutics: in conformity with the great 
principles faid down hy Lord Cockburn 
about Jeffrey. But unfortunately the mforma- 
tion is kept back. And now that his return 
to the old field as the editor of the. Bengalee 
has, with one seclatnation, teen hailed os. a 
fur-shinimg omen, we all hope that the Hengalee 
will not flicker like a hadly-trimmed lamp in 
the oscillating political breeze, but shoot forth 
strong and brilliant jets of. flame, illuminiug 
Indian Nationalism in all the dark corners. 


As ORATOR, 


We shall now deal with the most interesting 
Piase of Sir Surendranath’s career, For over 
fifty years his supremacy as the must cloquent 
Indiun speaker in English has remained tm- 
challenged. "Though other athletes with morc 
sinewy arms have rudely wrested from him the 
leadership in political assemblages ond have 
tried to belittle his. services to the country, 
positig as more skilful pilots, he still holds the 
proud position of bemg the foremost orator 
in the whole Indiin sub-continent. In the 
earlier days “‘clomds of incense rose about him 
from the prodigal superstition of tunumeruble 
wlmirers."" His implacuble energy, the heroic 
strength of leas, a Spartan sense of duty, 
the extraordinary compass of lis mind, his 
amnring vivacity and variety of appropriate 
gesture, “the vibrating Voice Now rising to An 
organ peal of triumph now sinking to a whisper 
of entreaty’ lave swaved vast masses of his 
countrymen, thrilling thew imagination and 
holding it-spell-bound, ‘The permanent repute- 
lion of an orator. depends upon two things," 
says Lord Bryce, "the witness of contempora- 
ries to the impression produced upon them and 
the written or printed record of his speeches. 
It is only by a rare combination of gifts that one 
Who speaks with so mich force and brilliance 
48 to charm his listeners is also able to deliver 


thoughts so valuable, in words so choice, that 
posterity will read them as literature; The 
speeches of many Indians being aimed at 
momentary effect aml dealing with De o 
(uestiorns of the day have been long since thrown 
into oblivion, The chaplet of renown whitch: 
they won has dreadfully withered. It has: beew 
sal by a great authority that neither purple 
patches, nor epigrams, nor aphorisms, nor over- 
wrought rhetoical jmageries are the test of 
oratory. ‘There must be dignity, elevation, 
lucid exposition of complicated. facts, sustained 
und fiery declimations, impassioned ap | 
the power to touch the emotinns— making the 
hearers laugh aud weep as occasion omy demand 
—there misi be rallying buttle«ries and ihe 
tininderbolts of  invective, and not meck- 
spirited, dull, prosy sermons. Let us quote 
Sit Surendranalh's own remarks on the 
aubject :—- 











"The qualifications of an orator are moral rather 
than intellectual, It im ihe emotions tha& inspire the 
noblest thoughts and invest them with. their colour 
aid their distinctive cluracter. Let po one aspire fo 
le am orator: who does mot love his country, lore her 
indeed with a tme anii sonlabeoching love, Country 
first, all other thinse text, ja the creed. of. tlie orator. 
Unless he has been indoctrinated in it, baptired with 
the holy fire of love of country, the highest. intellectus] 
gita wil not qualify. him ta be an orator.. Aided by 


them, be mua indeed be ac Anen debater, an expert 
A fascinating. speaker, | 


it the presctitinent ol his cair, A 


s 


L 











alle to pienie, amuse amd-evem to instructi but with —— 


out the higher patriotic or religions emotikone he will 
tot possess the supreme power of moving mieti, 
inspiring them with lofty ideals ond passion for the 
worship of the god, the trae amd ihe beantifol. The 
equipment of the orator i ‘thos moral, and nothing 
will help him so mnch às coustunt association with the 
ntaster munde of hümamnity, of those who hove worked 
ami &uflered, who have tanght and preached great 


things, Whe have Hved dedicated lives—consecrated. co 


tbc service of their country or ther God; 


We believe that in this—one of tho Antist 


passages In the book—Sir Surendranath presents 


6 faithful survey of the conditions precedent to 
the making of a great orator—in so for: as 
"making" can be said to enter at all into the 
matter, for there is a good deal.of truth in the 
saying that an orator is born and not made, 
Nevertheless study and preparation go a long 
way and Sir Surendransth’s own record, and the 
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method pursued by him sy stematically, confirm 
the soundness of this view. "While in oratory 
—&s in pectry—mich depends on one's 
uitural gifts, there is yet always room for 
considerable improvement by means of study of 
the models of the greatest orators and careful 
preparation by jotting down beforehand either 
full notes or even writing the full text of the 
speech and then committing it to memory. 

Hence the phrase applied to sith. performantes 
by those who are extempore speakers that they 
“smell of the hunp'". Our impression is that 
almost all Sir Surendraimth's greatest orations 
were set speeclies—very carefully prepared, 
Written out word for ward, commitied to 
memory and then faultlessly reproduced—mak- 
img the audience marvel os much at his 
oratorical powers as his mnemonic feat. 


By universal consent the address at the 
Poona session of the National Congress of réo5 
was a record performance. “I heard him first 
at Poona'"" says "Ditcher" of Capilal "when he 
appeared on the platform os President of the 
[mian National Congress, 
hours to deliver, and 1 marvelled not so much 
‘at his rolling periods of sublime rhetoric bat at 
his absolute independence of notes to assist his 
memory; his sonorous intonation which nor 
failed nor flagged in the: long ordeal.” Sir 
Surendranath must have modelled his great 
speech on that of Gladstone when he carried ot 
his Midlothian campaign and every word which 
lord Moriev says with reference to that stirring 
cpiscde applies t the presidential address, 
delivered in r$os, nt the Poona session of the 
Congress. 


"Ehe greut political speech «which for thai matter 
"die & sort à diram de oot made by passages for 
"elegnirt extract or wniholowies, bot by pereonnlity, 
“movement, climax, spectucle ami the action of the 
“time All these elements Midlothian witnessed]: to 
"perdecthum Me itrpressed himself uputi the kinilled 
“thrones ty the lirewdth of bis survey of erent aflairs 
“ol tite and nations, bv the ilepth of hia vision, bv 
“the power ol his stroke. He bore his hearers throngh 
“Jong chains of strensous periods callinjg up lw. the 
‘Snorvelions Hunsformations of bis mien a strange 
“soccession of images—and he was now à keen hunter, 
"now. some eager bird of prey, now a charioteer of 
“fiery steeds kept weil in hand end now and again 
Uwe meemol to hear the pity or dark wrath of o 
“prophet with the mighty rwahing wind amd the fre 


His speech took four 
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"ronning alung the 
Gladstone]; 


He was in his element at Poona and not a 
single false note was struck. Flis thoughts. 
rolled im a flood of eloquence through the heav- 
ing and swelling rinltitude. He was not merely 
u glorified demagoguc: a tranéfipuration fell ov 
him and the amplitude af view, the breadth 
of design and the flashes of insight inte comstitu- 

tional principles made him the supreme hero on) 
that memorable day, The Poona’ presidential 
ces Was a stipreme triumph for Sir Surendra- 
tatli 
are fuller of frothy rhetoric than of actual 


xL" (Morley's Life ol 








stthstanee. The sneer i& pointless In this 
connection we cannot resist the temptation to 
minke a reference to the estimate of Gladstone's 


oratorical gifts by Lord Bryce in his Studies in 
Contemporary Biography, (p. 439) :— 


“Though Mr. Gladstone’s oratory was a hain 


source of his power, both in Parliament and over the 
people, the effort of detractors to represent him us a 


mere thetorician will seem absurd 10 the fhistonun 
whe reviews his whole carcer: The rhetorician adorns 
and popularises the ideas which have originated with 
ithers : 
devised; he followa atid expresses sen 
nltemd* prevall im his party. 
self a sourée of new ideas and new policies; he evoked 
new, sentiments or turned old 
new channels, Neither was he a5 tome alleged, 
primarily a destroyer. fs cntuservative Instimets were 
strong; be cherished ancient custom. When H became 
necessary tò Clear away att ibatitufion he sought to pit 
something else fn ite place, He was a constructive 
statesman not less cotspictiouly thin were Pitt, 
Canning und Peel." 





which 


As with Gladstone, so to a large extent with 
Sir Surendranath. When all is said and done, 


iie will live in the annals of Modern India as the 


most gifted platform speaker in English, It is 


easy to be hyper-critical in striking a mole of 


condemnation, but with the one solitary excep- 
Hun of the late Mr. 
Surendranath stands unrivalled as an orator. 


V. 
AS POLITICIAN: 


Though he adopted politics for glory, if not 
for vengeance, Sir, Surendranath cannot be 


Some critics have said that his speeches 


he odvecates policies which ae have: 
Mr, Gladstone wil him-. 


sentiments into 


Lal Mohan Ghose, Sir 





called an esurient adventurer seeking to fill his 


pockets by trading on the weaknesses of mp0 
and by pandering: to their low cravings.. 

through his life he has been in the PPM 
always at the prow; He has never deserted 
any public cause or sunk to the rear; He 
hos never felt ike a derelict ship drifting on the 
sea and lost itu à wuste of doubt amd uncertainty. 
Hope, courage, and radiant optimism have ever 
upheld him in the bonr of repulse and rout 
Even when be saw the mighty fabric ol 
Nationalism he had done so much to build up 
heedlessly hurled into destruction at Surat and 
gazed with wistful eves apan: the consequent 
sence of woeful wreckuge, he vented ro vitriolic 
words—he registered no vengeful) vow. No 
cynitian hes soured his temmper—no love of 
selfish ends has deflected] his course, He has 
never played tlie role of the concentrated 
professional politician who “exercises an un- 
compromising choice of sides so that one may 
not be exposed to the fire of both belligerents."’ 
He has never liked to surround himself like 
Disracli with mystery, looking on politics as a 
game, fussing and foaming when plans. went 
awry and calculations were crossed! On the 
contrary, Sir Snrendranath has always betaken 
himself to politics seriously. It has. been 
observed with great truth that one who wishes 
li direct the affairs of the country must five 
in the moment intensely but be bigger than 
the moment and see beyond it how. it woukl 
fit into the existing pattern. of national life anil 
what part of the past it would hereafter become, 
Sir Surendranath has always taken long views 
üf our public life. A muster of political strategy, 
lio his averted tiiany a menacing crisis. Often 
has it fallen to his lot to brave unreasoned 





opposition so that the ends of justice may be 


attained. All his life he has been preaching 
reform in all the greater spheres of thought and 
action and has been labelled a firebrand, an 
uphearelist, a stormy petrel, and yet (para- 
doxical.as it may sound) at the basis of ‘his 
character lic deep conservative instincts. With 
all bis vehemence, with all his voleanic explo- 
ziona, with all his pronounced revolt against the 
nccepted systems, he has loved the evolutionary 
expansion of life, the ordered progress, freedom 
broatlening from precedent to precedent, never 
the wild oscillations of the pendulum, for as 
he himself puts it {p, 68) — 


"i have always preferred to bnili npon old 
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one in the know: 
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foundations, throughout my fife and im all my imder 
takings 1 have fought shy of the mew. My faith, 
perhaps an inherited Braliminical instinct, bà inveterate 
m the old. T have always taken oy stand opon old 
foondations. I have never indeed deemed them por- 
fect, bet 1 have preferred remodelling the old -to 
farting new organisations," 


Much of the reckless invective which has 
been showered by an uncritical press upon his 
recent activities, hus been due to the. want of 
a proper appreciation. of the mentality: and 
characteristic faith of Sir Surendranath in 
luihling tlic new out of the old, 


VI. 
As MINISTER. 


By one of the caprices of fortune the 
acceptance of the post of a Minister in 1921 
brought about the most sensational collapse of 
a career of uurivalled dramatic: brilliance; It 
suddenly resulted in an almost total political 
extinction of a personality whose irresistible 
goeien bad been felt by all ever since the 

rst pulamgs.of public life began to manifest 
Roe The Colossus, as if under the 
stroke of a malignant fate, shrank into the 


common, stature of min. He who had 
put the «dry bones of the valley together 
and re- -vitalised them, he who. had made 


preat spaces luminows and extended’ the 
frontiers of progress—he was with starthng 
suddenness remorselessly serapped ! New leaders 
who hail come into the arena openly applied to 
him Browning’s rather unjenerous Niles én 
Wordsworth’s defection and / accused him ol 
having sold his birthright for n mess of pottage. 
Sir Surendranath was worse than the man who 
had burned (he temple of Diana im Ephesus. 
He was dubbed oven a traitor to the country. 
And so on and so forth. And yer as 
he remarks in m short passage (p. 235) 
the truth of which cannot be donbted by any 
"In my public life, I never 
allowed myself to be daunted by the frowns or 
seduced by the smiles of power.: Aml oven 
when the dispensation of favour lay in. the 
hands of friends or colleagues I acted on the 
same principle and was not to be deterred from 
my purpose or from fulfilling the behests of 


1 
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my convictions, hy threats or by inducements," 
These words will ting true in the ears of those 
who are familar with the life-history of Sir 
Aurendrauath and though he has not raised the 
fame of India abroad] as has Dr, Rabindranath 
Tagore, he will be considered by all parties, 
Whatever their labels may be, ss the most 
gollen-mouthedl exponent of the patriots" hopes 
and dreams. His star is no longer in the 
ascendant—it marked a downward curve and 
sank into an unlovely morass on the inteful day 
when he took up the Ministerial portfolio, 
‘But invincible optimist as he- is, be has felit 
the lamp and is lifting not a tattered flag on 
^ bare pole, but a banner with an emblazoned 
‘scroll which will send its glad tidings to the 
Turtherest paris of. the country, tl eur “nation 
wider God shall have a new birth Of freedom", 
dn the memorable words of Abraham Lincoln. 
It is time for us now to take leave of the 
Tribune. of the people of Bengal with the 
famots Byremic salittation, 


“Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life, 
The evening beam that emiles the cloods away, 
And tints tomorrow with prophetic tay," 


Yes, à Tew Em is dawning on Indin. 
Though we are still way-farers in the twi- 
Tight and the chariot of the Sun-God will take 
yeurs to mount the horizon, yet it is already 
splow with the flashes of à new destiny. 


VI. 
When in the fulness’ of time and the 
instrutable dispensation of Providence this 


ancient, great and historic lind shall have risen 
in the scale of nations, and its history comes 
to be faithfully recorded by an impartial and 
critical istorian, a very prominent place, in- 
deed, will have to be assigned in it to the politi- 
cal work and achievements, in the nineteenth 
qul twentieth centuries, of Str Surendranath 
Banerji. He has had, in some cases, the defect 
"ef his qualities, for which he has had to pay 
Heavy penalties. His greatest mistake was to 
have accepted n knighthood. The present 
writer waa told by the late Mr. Bhupendra Nath 
Basu that when Mr, Montagu received the list 
of proposed knighthoods from India and found 
in it the name of Mr. Surendranath Banerji, 
he went straight into Mr. Basu's room in the 
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India Office and spoke to him as. follows: 

“What a pity old Surendranath lias killed him- 

self by accepting a knighthood!" That confirms: 
the Indian view of thé matter. When the 
knighthood was proposed to be offered to litm— 
amd every non-official recipient of such a title js 
coumded before the announcement is made— 
Mr. Surendranath Banerjce’s course was 
clear. He should have politely declined it, 
following the example of Gokhale, Tt is: this 
which, coming on the heels: of lis secession 
irom the Nationa! Congress, has given a great 
set-hack to his public career during recent 
years amd alienated, to a latre extent, his 
educated fellow-countrymen, from bhis: politi- 
cal activities. His comments in his aittobio- 
graphy upon the Swarejists and their late 
lamented leader have not improved matters, as 
they have seemed, to fair-minded people, 

vitiated by an ill-concealed prejudice: against his. 
political opponents. We share the same view 
ourselves, Nor have we hesitated to point out, 
in the course ef this survey, other defects in 
the book or in the career of Sir Surendranath: 
a8 a recognized leader of public opmion, But 
contemporary criticism of one whoa—fortinately 
tor us—is still in the thick of the fight is not 
likely to be justly critical.. [n fact, ail coutempor- 
ary criticism 1s apt to be (perhaps unconscious- 
ly) either inorndinstelv appreciative or depreca- 
tive, for it has to be or is generally pitched in 
the superlative degree. These are highly 
important considerations which can not be over- 
looked or ignored in making a just estitnate of 
Sir Surendranath's work and worth as a public 
miam, such ns we have tried in our survey. At 
the same time the unbiassed contemporary critie 
—such as we claim to bt—must discharge his 
duty as well as he can, to ihe best of his lights. 
He cán not awnit indefinitely ihe advent of tlie 
impartial historian for the benefit of posterity. 

And accordingly we too have tried to present iu 
this critique a sketch of Sir Surendranath's 
career as a leader of public opinion in various 
spheres of pulilic activities, in as unprejudiced 
a trame of mind as it is possible for a contem- 
porary critic to possess. Whether our estimate 
is What it should be even according to core 
temporary standard, is not lor us to declare 
but only to hope for. But whatever view the 
reader may take of our performance, none will, 
we are sure, differ from us in our opinion that 
Krcat, very great, public services have been 
rendered to the country for -a period of half a 
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century by Sir Surendranath Banerjee in various 
capacities—as an educationist, journalist, politi- 
cian and orator. It is these which had made, 
lor vears ard vears, his name one to conjure 
with in the country, and it is the memory of 
these which will keep his name alive In the 
grateful recollection of posterity as a devoted 
servant of India. Containing as it does the 
record of a long lite dedicated to the service of 
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the country, Sir Sirendranath Banerjee's auto 
hiegraply—happily called A Nation in Making 
—is, ii spite of sotne serious defects and limita- 
tions, a valuable amd notable addition te the 
literature of Modern India and a survey of her 
political progress from despotism to first steps 
in constitutional government, and it deserves a 
very wide circulation amongst the reading 
public throughout the English-knowing world. 
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1545 


1925. 


We learn with great sorrow, as we dao to press, the passing away of another 


enochal figure of Indian Nationalism. 


truly made history for his motherland, 


lor freedom in the hearts of his people, is no more. 


his memory endureth for ever: 


Ii history is made by men, Surendranath 


Surendranath, the creator of the inspiration 


The mighty voice is still, but 


The splendonrs of the firmament of time 


May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not; 


Take stare to ther appotnted height. ther climb, 


And death ig a how must which cannot hk 


The tirightnesa it may vell 
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SIR MICHAEL O'DWYER AS HIS OWN PAINTER.* 


By HA MEMBER OF THK 


"p ihisend no cuodif&callon of my off-expressed 
wish that all men everywhere should be free.” 
Abraham Lincoln tù Horace Greely, in o Iciter ilateil 
August s2nil, 1862. 


“After reading this book it is casy to sce how 
Sir Dhchacl made: so mony enemies in India. Ho 
takes a pride in dismissing the rast majority of the 
populatien of India from considerntion on nnwarlike, 
fb convinced by dhe awagger with which his np- 
comntty frietily catry themselves that all other 
Toiliuna est be terrified of them, and further argues 
that unless Ehe Tiritish Government iudnlges in à 
tortesponilinr  «wagger things can never zo well, 
mot oniy in the Punjab, bot anywhere in India, So 
far as Bombay is éoncerned (be book will not pain 
its object, Sir Michael cannot ast Cromwell crm on 
in thie lipht-hearied marier, am d ho did one ilay 
Lr up im Blhenm!] Ramar with a following of 
pesdsaniry from the north he iniglit fud that after all 
there wie something missing in liis theory of figlitttie 
mages. Many who ‘believe that to "saved" the 
Prnjab or "saved" Tni behere that st the same 
time he did ia great deal of harm and hw the over: 
bearing, we might almost say the hmllving, attitnide 
he adopted towards Inmibtans became responsible for 
a great deal of the subsequent ill-feeling* —Hxtracts 
from a leading article in the Bombay Anjglo-Inlian 
dnity, The Times of India, 


"Sir Michael appesrs lo overlook one dust cause of 
resentment iver the administration of mortial law, 
Hr lave stress en the fact thai he endeavoured to jet 
the Government of Indian to opree that he ahonld he 
Wlowed to control the military in their administration. 
Me suggests that b this had been done mach trouble 
mügh! have been avoided. Hut it 18 diffeuli to accept 
this view, He does not show that either he or the 
wolldiers realised what the Hunter Committee, with 

mduwirible perspicacitr, detected, mamely, that the 
feodamonthl Idunder in the administration of mnrtial 
law. was the foilnte to apply it eqnally to. Maropents 
anil Itdians. The Punjab was nied aH enemy country 
sooner or later it wouhl be a province in which 


Hy Sir Michael 
, London) 1624. 


vIndía Ha TIT Knew Pi ees Toa 
Ü'Dwyer, G.C.LE. (Constable & Co 


INDIAN INTELLIGENTSIA. ' 


Europeans ami Indians weld work side by sie 


Nothing rore certainly exaspernted, and rightle ex- 


aapemtiol, Indians who were in ni way connected 
with the Rebellion, than the application to- them of 
regulations [rom which  Europesum were exempt. 
Enrupeans, Who were in tho Punjab üt the time, are 
convinend that it wax this discrimination which alienat- 
€ from the Government the sopport of a large 
number of Indians: Amd Sir Michael (docs not cem 
io lave appreciated that point even though d was 
lronght om strongiy by the Hunter Conmmittee, aul, 
to mention am episode which i not generally know, 
was dimly appreciated! hy the- Purjah branch of the 
Eoropean Association. That branch held a meeting 
shortly after tlie first onthreak in Lahore, anil a matii 
pi confidence in the Panjab Government was carted 
after one speaker had eondened an- amendment et 
he "blond and fue" type by remimding (he meeting 
that the great thing was to retern io friendly relatio 
in whith Rorepeane amd Indians conii work amieabfs 
side by side. Incidentally, it mav bo remarked, that 


Hint branch refused to subscribe to the testimonial to | 


General Dyer, and the chief English newapaper in 
Lahore, after merely annonncing (at anberipitioris 


would be received, never referred to the fund again, 
mu) canstically condemned the prepoeala of certain- 


hysterical folk who wanted to give the General o 
"swonl of honour." While, therefore, there will be 


full agreement with Sir Michael's condemnation: of the 


CGovermpent nj Imdlia's attitude, it must he admitted 


that be has not fully oeeseed the efoct nt DIE ol 


ihe. developments ed the martial law regime.” Hxtract 


fron a review ef Sir Michael O'Thryer's book in abe 


Alittubad Avdgls-Initian daily, the. Pioneer. 


No-Anglo-Indian official has in recent yeara 
been so much in the THime-light and the subject. 
of such bitter controversy, in India and Great 


Britain alike, as Sir Michael O'Dwyer, the 


Irishman, who retired, in roro, as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab. For this there have 
been many contributory causes, but the main 





one has been Sir Michael himself, "That apart, 


the part he played in the suppression of the 
Ponjab disturbances of April, ror9, and the 


consequent Martial Law regime, has left. bitter. 


SIR MICHAEL O'DWYER As HIS OWN PAINTER 


memories it Tndia against him anid lis sihninis- 
tration. ‘The Hunter Committee's: Report on 
the Panjab disturbances and their suppression 
by Sir Michael, and the Secretory of State's 
orders thereon, were gall and wormwood to 
him and to the Anglo-Indian offirinidom, but 
it was hoped that these sad episodes would close 
a sorrowful and an unfortunate chapter in the 
British administration of India. A section of 


the educated Indians kept the sore open as long 


as they could, but time and the policy of the 
Government, in making some political 
concessions by the introduction of the Reforms 
of torg, were slowly but surely healing it, wher 
Sir Micheal O'Dwyer ripped it open by filing 
his suit for damages against Sir Sankaran Nar 
in the English Courts. ‘That case was decided 
against Sir Sankaran after reviving the many 
hitter controversics and rousing an amowit of 
acerbity which was natural, in the  circums- 
tances, inm India: And though it may have 
given satisfaction to Sir Michael to have won 
the case, the result did absolutely nothing in 
the way of rehabilitating lis 1eputation amongst 
the ediicated and thinking Indians, while the 
obiter dicta of the presiding jitdse—which were 
formally repudiated ty the Secretary of State 
for India—made the tron, which had entered, 
plunge deeper into the heart of India, And 
now comes Sir Michael’s record and review of 
his life written by himself, to worsen matters. 


Il 


The autohiography of Sir Michael's—which 
ig the text of this stirver—is a self-lattdatory 
unl self-complacent sketch of the story of his 
service in India, for the period of thirty-four 
years, and also a record of his observations on 
Indian affairs in the period since his retirement: 
It is besides n confession of his political faith, 
a dcfence of his administrative policy, an 
elaborate apologit for his guvernment or mis- 
government of the Punjab, and. also a guide 
to the British Government as to the policy to 
be followed in future, if India—alas- poor 
India Is not to bo a “Lost Dominion’ of the 
British Empire! Such are the sims and objects 
of this pretentious publication, Ome might 
regret that by publishing this book Sir Michael 
revives coltroversies which might well have 
been allowed to die ont, hut i many ways 
and for manv reasons it is none the less wel- 
come. For one thing, there are verv few dull 


pages in it Egoim and egotism can not be 
perhaps altogether avoided in an autobiography 
und may be, to @ reasonable extent, condoned, 
but they persist too often in the book unn 
survey and are sometimes pushed to the limit. 
of being objectionable. ‘The author is not, br. 
the grace of the gods, « particularly modest 
mdividual and he never hesitates to impress: 
upon the reader the great, the very. great, good 
lic did to India. 
of service in the Panjab, and later m 
Hyderabad and Central India, is, indeed, 
interesting reading and would RH with envy 
the presentalay compectition-walluhs, who would 
sigh. for the good ok days depicted im these 
pages when there were no — "pestilenrial 
agitaters" to disturb the official's peace of 
mind, The series of Punjah events and incidents 
during the Great War anil these leading to the. 
“Punjab Rebellion"(?) of 1619, are clearly 
stated from Sir Michacl's pont of view. "he 
Martial Law Regime is fully deserilied to 
show that Sir Michael hud no responsibility for 
the objectionable features thereof. Tiie 
O'Iheyer vs, Nair case is set out at length and 
is treated as the fast word. on. the subject and 
the full and tinal justification of Sir Michact's 
acts and onters, In an iiteresting final ‘chapter 
entitled **Is India a Lost Dominion” the author 
lays down His views as to the correct future 
policy which should be followed in order that 
India may not be lust to the British Empire. 
It gocs without saying that good Sir Michael 
if a strong believer [n.a purely paternal form 
of government for Indians. For them what in 
winted (aecording to him) is a bey : 
despotism, a one-man tule, the one man (we 
should add in fairness to him) being premised 
to be good and strong.  Indinns do not, he says, 
understand any other form of rule AM hey 
want is to til] their soil, to reap their , tà 

















have. their disputes decided impartially, bo 


worship without interference and to live in 
security from thicves ond robbers—an ideal and. 
almost idyllic form of existence, indeed! Sir 
Michael objects to and protests against. the 
disturbing of the dull and pathetic conte 

of the Indian masses—thongh it may lead to 
their stagnation —as that only makes administra 
tien dificult amd encourages demands for power 
and the transfer of authority from those iu 
whose hands it hus been so far concentrated, 
and who have wiclled it so well and so 
heneficently all this time. But Sir Michael is, 











The story of his carly years. s 
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We are afraid, but a die-hard m disguise; he is 
in his mental outlook not only far behind the 
times but is m regular representative of the 
trilobites and- troglodytes of a; palaeozoic Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy. The same arguments 
were used in Great Britain even in the roth 
century by the ruling classes that governed thie 
country till then. Benevolent despotism is 
perhaps a good form of administration, provided 
you can ensure the continuance of the benevol- 
ence of the despot, and further that the 
despots’ ideas of benevolence and goodness 
agree with your own. But these are almost 

ve conditions, as is testiied to by the 
history of mankind—not excluding that of Sir 
Michacl’s own country, the greater portion of 
which is. now the Irish Free State! 

The fact of the matter is—and it is so obvious 
that it can not be ignored—that human nature 
being what it is, you can never ensure Ñ 
atitcession of bevevolent autocrats, and peoples’ 
deus of goodness vary according to changing 
times and. circtimstances., All history teaches 
ts. this. Al despots have thought themselves 
benevolent and have not failed to tell their own 
and future generations so. Still, why did 
continental Europe prefer democracies ‘anil 
republics to Napoleons and Czars and Kitisers; 
and why did England behead Charles I and 
hunt out the Stuarts? Sir Michael expects 
Indians to remain, for all time to come, the 
proverbial hewers of woul and drawers of 
water, to be content to eat, drink and carry 
on mere animal existence and to contine to be 
governed by à race of autocrats and. bureuucrats, 
who can do no wrong. He deprecates every 
thing that would arouse the consciousness of 
Indin te her political condition—that of subjec- 
tion te the will of u foreign bureaucracy—and 
itifuss divine discontent in the man behind the 
the plough. If the political consciousness of 
the Indian 1s sronsed and he ventures to mise 
ins head, even in mild interrogation, as to what 
is to be. tns iU the good Sir a ronald 
fiitish arms “aud crush him wie arouses dif 
consciotisness and him also whose consciousness 
has beeti so aroused. ‘Thus will India continue 
a Hritish dependency with fields watered by 
eanals constructed and managed hy the British, 
with a flourishing trade controlled and exploited 
by the British, with impartial courts and 
tribunals but presided over by the British, with 
secure frontiers well guarded by British soldiers 





THE HINDUSTAN REVIE\ 
and Indian sepoys (of course) imder British 


officers, with civil administration controlled by 
British officers anc British Governors, with 
education organized and run by British educa- 
tiotialists, agriculture hy British agriculturists, 
medical relief by British doctors and so on and 
so forth, all. done by the British for the Indiuin 
till the crack of doom. In this pictury before 
his mind’s eye, the ex-satrap of the Panjab 
2oe% the naked and shiverme Indian filling the 
petspective for one atid one purpose only— 
Hamely to pay through the nose the heavy 
imposts and taxes, and supply the wherewithal 
with which. the costly administration is rum, 
and then to thauk the gods for their mercy iu 
bringing the British to this country and thus 
making British connection with this country 
truly ""providential", 


I 
Why should, asks Sir Michael, Indians 
complain? Only the perverse, the cantankerous 
amd the selissecking do so and these 
should be suppressed ere they. raise ther 
heads, What a fine prospect for Indians 
according to the O'Dwyerian code! But 


Sir Michael forgets Iman nature, or rather 
seems to know nothing about it—in spite of the 
sixty winters which have covered his head with 
snow. Why do men prefer to be free, starving 
on inadequate wages, when they can live 
more comfortably as well-fed slaves? Why does 
the newly-married wife prefer an. indepenidant 
house-liold with all its worries and responsihi- 
lities, to living with her mother-in-law? Why 
dil the Irish—Sir Michael's dearly „beloved: 
fellow-countrymen rebel, fight anid purchas 
at the cost of the lives. of thousands theif 
independence as citizens of the Trish Free 
State, instead of enjoying the henefite and 
advantages of the good and henificent rule af 
Great Britain? Poor Sir Michael evidently 
does not vct kiow that freedom is its own 
reward and that the dry crost obtained by 
freedom i8 ever so much better than the: sweets 
of slavery. Verily man does not live by | 7 
nione, for what will it profit him H he gain all 
the world but lose his own soul? This concep- 
tion is totally foreign to Sir Michnel's mind. 
But the Panjab ex-satrap has his own ides 
of the Indian, who is (according to him) = 
different from the Western, The Indian is 
presumably born with a double dose of original 
sin. What is good for the European is bad for 


himn—becanse he prefers to be a slave aud does 
not really want freedom, Tf any one says he 
does, then he is either ignorant, perverse or 
seli-sceking Crush him and things will go oti 
smoothlv ond the British may contine to 
govern. India (of course, for the goal of 
Indians] for all) time to come. That is 
Sir’ Michael's gospel; and that his political 
faith as we find tt exhibited in his book. 
It is uot surprising, therefore, that. it 
should be found to be rather hard and ex- 
asperating reading not only for an Indian but 
for any liberal-minded and large-hearted man. 
All Sir Michael's actions as an administrator ure 
—aceonding to his gospel—logically justifiable, 
if you once admit his premises to be correct, aud 
thus his book, uo doubt, appears to. himself as 4 
glorious justification of his. life’s work aml a 
crushing reply to his detractors, But the trouble 
is that Sir Michael is, in this respect, like a 
wotttan—he — argues correctly from — wrong 
premises. Tis perspective of India and the 
Indians fs wholly distorted. Starting evidently 
with his hapetessly wrong impressions of India 
gathered in 1585 and the earlier wears. of his 
service, Sir Michael has never bothered himself 
to modify or correct them, To liim the awaken- 
ing of Asin has no significance and the 
Renaissance in Inilia has been completely lost 
upon him. Tf he could but help it, these would 
never have been allowed to come about, and lie 
would either haye killed the child in its 
emoryonic condition or crushed it with his 
mailed fist ere it grew up, He talks bitterly of 
all liberal«minded statesmen anil his bitterest 
invectives are naturally reserved for the late 
Mr. Montagu—this because he was hot so 
much the friend as the lover of India. Dut Sir 
Michael does not realixe that his own vision is 
at fatilt—eithor because of his political astigma- 
tism or the-use of monochromatic lenses. That 
his view is not shared by all Europeans in. this 
country is: perfectly clear from the extracts 
quoted from reviews of his book in the Times 
ef India and the Pioneer which we have placed 
at the head of the article, and which, coming 
us they do from two of the leading Anglo- 
Indian dailies, are obviously entitled to as 
much weight as the fulminations of Sir Michael! 
O'Dwyer. 
IV 


Where the author doss bring himself to 
approve of some liberal measures, his approval ta 


y 
given pruilatiigty and hatt hranei He has the 
greatest contempt for the Indian intelligentsia, 
far the educated, the thinking and the political- 
ly-minded classes and the urban population, as 
also for the pleader, the doctor, and the miin: 
beinnd the desk, as against the man behind the 
plough, who alone is his favourite. Like 
another of his great or greater predecessor 
(Lord Curzon) his. sympathies are with the 

"sient millions", "the dumb masses" thin, 
of course, for the very obvious reason that they. 
are pot yet educated enough to see through 
Sir Michael's game. -The intelligentsia, he says, 
have no sympathy with the cultivator; they are 
out for their own ends; they want power and 
riches and they will grind down the 
cultivator and ruin him- It is ihe Britis 
bureaucracy alone which can prevent this. It is 
they who stand between the dumb, Indian 
masses and their would-be Indian oppressors, 
and they will continue to bear the white 
man’s burden and their cross, however 
painful and hard it may be to do $e. For these 
reasons they will not allow themselves to be 
relieved of their self-imposed trust till the crack 
af doom, till the world has again resolved itself 
into its component elements. What a striking 
ly wonderful, picture this of noble self-almega- 
tion, of heroic self-sacrifice, for the more than 
three hundred millions of Human beings, TEI 
foreign land! Now all this may be very Clevit 
and very specious, but if the Indian intelli- 





gentsia isonly oue per cent. i proportion, what 


ate the British bureaucracy to the total popula- 
tion of India? What authority fave they got- 
from the indian masses to govern Indi» for 
ever-on lines which they themselves think right 
und proper? Sir Micheal hos not the courage 
to put forward a precise reply to these questions 
which are most pertinent. Is there after all 
such a clear-cat line of separation in Todi 
between: the. urban and the rural, between the 
capitalist and the labourer us there i$ admit- 
tedly in Europe? Why should Sir Michael 
presume that the Indian intelligentsia will: not, . 
if given. the power, either rule row or learn 
to rule, in course of time, beneficentlv. the 
proletariat, as well as the British are believed 
to do st present? One niv adimit all the 
benefits. which liave accrued to India from 
British rule, the pax Brilammica, the highly 
organized though soulless machinery of nd- 
ministration, the tremendous developement of 
the resources of the country (mostly for the 
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behoof of the Botish themselves} the progress 
in education umi  industriahsm the — latter 
weighted with the-exeise düty on cotton in the 
tame of Free Trade, but really in the interest 
of Manchester—bat surely, snrely perpetual 
subjection to a foreign burewucracy, howsoever 
well-intentioned, is much too high a price to 
piy for all these boons atid blessings. Our 
#ratitude need not make us willing tu he 
eternal and perpetual slaves: This is the view 
not onIy of the educated. Indians, but of all the 
subject races aud peoples at all tunes and in 
ai] parts of the world. To Sir Michacl 
ODwrer and men of ins type such a view 
seems absurd, unreal, perverse and even 
vicions. They would condemn it as only that 
ef the seli-secking intelligentsia. But they 
thnnet understand the feelings of suppressed 
natiomilities, as they are too narrow-minded aid 
titiintwingtive far that. Jt ib the want a 
imagination. on the part of India's British 
iniministrators that more thau anything is 
responsible for. perpetua] trouble inm this 
couniry. That the view tsken by Sir Micliacl 
E the Indiun intelligentsia is wholly wrong and 
AilMounded would be borne out by a perusal 
of the passage quoted below from the review 
m the: (ionrer, referred to above. Discussing 
Sir Michael's view, the l'ionrer writes :—"'After 
adl, thé intelligentsia are the product of British 
rule. ond it is impossible to believe that progress 


in India can ignore them and their aspirations, - 





Nor is it unnatural that the Home politician 
should listen to men who apparently speak in 
ü. language which he can understand. 1t i5 
obvious that they must lave a hearing in view 
of the form in whieh tlie transitional Constitu- 
tion has been moulded. It seems unfortunate 
that the brilliaut ex-Licitenunt-Governor of the 
Punjab ‘should not appreciate the importance 
of the view of the intellectual ; possibly that 
was the source of most of His subsequent 
Aroubies. . Unless my thing unforeseen happens 
the intellectual mist piav a great pari in 
‘interpreting India to England. The right 
course is not to belittle his capacity, but to 
‘insist on seeing that the form of goverument 
miopted mits the geniis of the India which 
| e 





| nis" What has Sir — Michuel 
O'Dwyer to say jn reply? 
v 
Now partly dove to the steady political 


agitation of gecent years and partly as a result 
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of the Panjab affairs of rovg; the awakening Wn. 
even the rura] mreas of India has been conspi- 
euous. "The British. Government cannot now, 
with safety, go back on the Reforms and the 
only wise policy is to go ahead "To accept 
sir Michael's advice would, VETE] bc disas- 
trous and Indian wonkl, indeed, be 
Dominion. 
inspite of Sir Michael being present in the 
Visitur's Gallery in the House of Lonis, the 


Earl of Birkenhead could not gather sufficient. 


courage (when muking his first statement on 


Indian affairs on the 7th July, 16025] to declare 


that hi had accepted tlic lead of the Punjab ex- 
satrap and had decide) ta tear to tatters the 


Reform Act of toro. On the ‘contrary, he 
emphasised the terms of the Preamble of the 
Act and asked for Indian co-operation in the 
working of the constitution as a step towards: 
But 


the goal of responsible government. 


though the anther seriously addresses himself 


to this question; his solution i  valteless: 
by mason of his warped judgment. ‘The 
last chapter of Sir Michnel’s book, how- 


ever, contains a iseftl lesson which we wotld 


advise every Indian to lay to heart, ‘ir 
Michael asks in it, “Is Diiia a Lost Dominion” 


with Tike Dericathenes, exclaims “The Gals: 
alone preserve our Empire ; für we ou our part 
He is 


are doing all we can to destroy it" | 
not pessimistic notwithstanding and proceeds to 
expose the weaknesses of Indians ard. (provided 
the policy lie advocates is followed) assures: his 
readers that India will not be lost to the 
British Empire. Wow no one can expose one's 
weaknesses so well as an avowed enemy and 
Sir Michae! proceeds to set forth with thorongh- 
ness the defects in Indian character, which 
thilitate against the country's gaining freedom, 
Thz miltaty communities, he says, are limited 
and scattered, The Panjabi Mohomedan, the 
Sikh, the Jat, the Rajput and the Mahratta and 
the frontier Pathan are the only military classes, 
They are edicationally ‘backward ; they do not 
wint even the nearest approach to Swuraj; they 
ote scattered over wide tracts of country; 
Jeslousies and animosities exist amongst theni 
and they can never mite, Tien there is the 
tyratmy of caste, the. Bralimim against the non- 
Brahmin, the high against the low, the ertho- 
dox against the tmtonchable. Theo there are 
the keen, old religious animosities between. the 
Hindus and the Mohomeodans, as also now new 
political rivalries. "There are also the inter- 





be then à Lost 
We are not surprise to learn that. 
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provincial jenlousies, bitter political dissensions, 
selfishness, natrow-nindedness, intolerance, and 
racial bitterness. When we quarrel, we trust, 
says Sir Michael, our own men lesa thun out- 
siders and he refers with satisfaction and signi- 
ficanee to the demands for a British ofhcer to 
try. inter-commimal cases, and though he does 
not say it in so many words that the British 
Government should utilise these rivalries, 
ahimosities and jealowsies so as to prevent 
India’s political nnity und thus continue its 
administration on the principle of “divide anil 
rule," vet that is what appears to be his 
meaning. How many of mir public men who 
agitate for Indian freedom and  Honc-Rule 
honestly recognise these defects and try to 
overeome them? The tine of least resistance 
viz, hy assailing the Government, is invariably 
nilopted by ns. With: unerring accuracy Mr: 
Gandhi has pow concentrated his propaganda 
on Hindu-Muslim unite and the removal of 
nntouchability; but this is only a part of the 
larger problem. We want the abolition of caste 
spirit, the spread of primary and secondary 
education ; the development of military traditions 
in the so far non-military communities who have 
heen kept out hy the poliey of the Government, 
anil also tolerance, good-will, hroal-mindedness, 
liheralism in thought, honesty. and self-lessncss. 

The great Sir Michael quotes with -relish 
the late Sir Auckland Colvin's dictnm that 
“faonaticiam, bigotry, poverty in high. places, 
the pride of ancestry, pretensions of caste, 
love of change, lust of adventure, that 
Bacchic fury which blazes ont so unaccount- 
abiy. in the East, slumber lightly beneath 
the sprinkling of western soil" in India. 
There is: much troth in this and it is our 
duty to remedy the defects pointed ont. It 
is easy to argue on a prion grounds for 
immediate Swaraj, but how many of ns. think 
of the requisite qualifications for its attainment? 
How few appreciate the real difficulties; how 
few see the obstacles and how many choose the 
easy and popular way of high and empty 
elogtenee? If Sir Michael's hook will only 
have taught us to learn and appreciate our 
weaknesses and defects und rouse us to a keer 
effort to get rid of them, if it will have taught 
us: to look to steady progress towards the 
substantial achievement of Dominion Status for 
India within the British Commonweaith, rather 
than to the mirage of an Independent Republic, 


if it will have taught wus the «dangers of 


frresponsitile, 


violent agitation mul its 
musdiate as well as lutent results, then, it shall’ 
have deme much cood to ts —_ whatever be the 
anthor’s object in writing his besk—and | pasar 
the benefactors of India, Sir Michael O" Diver, 
like Lon! Curzon, will uot hove bern tho liist 
for lelping her sons om their onward progress 
towwrils freedom, both by his acts m the Pinta 
and by his present book, of which it can justly 
be said that it may unintentionally serve a 
useful purpose in rousing Indians from. their 


‘slumber of ages auc re-affirm olso the trutir 


emivalic, int the lines of the poet. 


Bren from ihe meant of the oman, 
A vittwewe miiti cau marali glean, 


VI. 

Having now justly appraised—according to 
our lights—Sir Michael's book and Asean ok 
inte relief its merits as an exposition of the 
views of crusted old Tory Anplo-Indianism, ns 
als) the lessons which the Indian intelligetitsia 
may derive from its perusal, we may üdvert in 
conclusion to some of its serious defects and 
limitations. We have stated in the: opening 
paragraphs our view of Sir Michaei's egotism 
and ezoism being carried to  obiectionable 
lenzilis and we may. usefully expatiate-on. tliis 
aspect of his mentality, for the behoof of the 
Indian readers of his book. Throughout he 
talks in it of "me Empire“, "our rule’, "eur 
anny'" and sq forth ad muauseuwm and thus 
indulges in language befitting but the Eiug- 
Emperor. But all this stinking indulgence in 








nicst improper, agrandilwjuent preseology is- 


nothing compared to his arrogance amd insolence 


in referring (at least nt one place) to the people 


of the Nortlhi-West. Frontier Provinee, which, 
indeed, it 


tion which he claims to lave hdd with Lord 
Morley, the then Seerctary of State, this. very 
superior personage said to him as lie himself 
faithfully chronicles im his book:—"'Onr sub- 
jects puid revenue to usas the price of protec- 
ton, and they complained that we did not 
protect them, or allow them to protect thea 
selves ; for we had taken) away their: arms” 
ip. rao). Our subjects" forsooth! And yet 
this Irishman claims to be a loys! subject of 
His. Majesty the King-Emjp«ror! It is this 
Royal “we note which predominate through- 
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would Be hurd to beat, Tn the 
course of a report of an impertinent conversa 
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out the book, As its reviewer in the Calcutta 
Angle-Indian daily, the Statesman, has it:— 
&ir Michael] "thinks too much of ‘our mission’ 
in terms of Government”. Even a lineal des- 
cendunt of Lord Clive’s, if writing of the India 
of today, would have been probably more 
modest than this swashbuckling Inshman, who 
in referring to the King's subjects affects 
language permissible alone to the Sovereign of 
the British Commonwealth. Devoid even of his 
national trait—a gift of humour—he writes :— 
"Idad as my Legal Remembrancer (Attorney- 
General) in succession Two members of the Civil 
Services". If the King's Government have an 
Attorney-General, why not poor, dear, Sir 
Michacl O'Dwyer! What wonder if a man of 
his temperament still persiste in using the (to 
Indians} invidious and objectionable word 
“nse where correct modern sage would 
require the wonl "Indian". But the brain of 
this. ex-salrap is so heated and intoxicated by 
the fumes of the first person singular pronoun 
aud its inevitable concomitanis that he is 
actually Junded into a grammatical error (p. 106) 
a when lie writes:-—''"The new province (:North- 
West.Frontier] was started with Deane as Chief 
Commissioner and Bunbury and I es NASA 
aml Revenue Commissioners respectively" | 

Yes, '"withi....--... J as Revenue Cüm- 
missioner, indeed f ] -After this one need not be 
surprised to learn that the “I was addressed 
even by the late Nizmm of Hyderabad—in the 
course of conversation—imost  defereutially as 
“Sahib” (p. 137). M it be urged that being 
migra 1nmatical is tlie priv lege of an Irishman 
writing itt English, the difficulty is to determine 
the nationality of Sir Michael, who is evidently 
a follower of the school of the Hindustani poet 
who sang— "Hindu hana kabhi wmo Mussalman 
kabhi kabhi"! (I am sometimes a Hindu and at 
other times a Muslim), So is Sir Michael an 
[rihman and a Britisher by. turns, as it suits 
his purposes, for the time being. The first 
chapter empluisises his Trich origin and nation- 
alitv and even his view that “the Insh and 
English temperaments ¢iffer-so mdically” (p..3), 
and yet we are told (p. zo7) that "I claim to 
‘he one of the three surviving British''—who 
emerged alive from the depths of the study of 
Dera Ismail Khan land tenures! One must revise 
all one's notions of geography and ethnography 
aiter Str Michael's claim" to be British, for are 
we not told on the first page that so far back 
ga in the reign of Henry VIII, "the O'Dwyers 
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are mentioned as one of the twelve clans 
constituting the King's Irish enemies in Munster 
and holding North Tipperary’'? 

But to turn from the question of his: nation 
ality to Sir Michael's qualifications ys a scholar 
of Indian languages. He evidently claims ‘to 
know not only Hindisstani and Punjabee but 
also Pushto and Persian. But his one poetical 
quotation from the Persian classic, Saadi, [re- 
produced twice) is we suspect not quite free. from 
inaccuracy. As for his knowledge of the Indian 
languages, it does mot seem to us to be mich 
above the average, judging from. the glaring 
mistakes in the spellings of Indian tomes anid 
words, But just as he "claims" to have about 
the most illegible handwriting—for which reason 
he thinks he was not kept long in the Secretariat 
—he may also “claim” to be a careless or 
indifferent proof-reader. Hence perhap 
misspellings, But he does not seem to ges 
even after haying been the chief ailministrator 
of the Punjab for about six years, that 
“Gurmukhi is the name of the character in 
which the Sikhs and the Hindus, living in the 
province of the Punjab, write the Punjabee 
language—their mother-tongue: He calls it in 
his illimitable wisdom (p. 230) “the Sik 
dialect",  Prodigious! Not content with this 
he goes on to perpetrate other blunders. He 
confers the title of "Khan" on Mr. Muhammad 
Ali of the Commds ip. 173). One wonders 
if that gentleman will tamely submit to receive 
this distinction at the hands of Sir Michael, 
Similarly he refers to Mr. Sayad Hosain: 
Bilgrami of Hyderabad as '"'Sir Sayad Hosain'' 
(p. 137) But surely one who is entitled—in his 
own estimation, at least—to refer to the King's 
subjects as "our subjects", need bave no qualms 
of fear in knighting those who have not had 
the privilege of having been so honoured by His 
Majesty! The Rt, Hon. Srinivas Sastri comes 
next into Sir Michael's record for reference at 
three places. At two of these ho is mentioned 
as the Rt, Hon. "Mr." Sastri, which (we are 
informed on the highest authority) j& à wrong 
and improper way of addressing or referring to 
a Privy Cotincillor, when his name is preceded 
by the honorific “Right Honourable’. At the 
third place (p. 402), however, though poor 
Mr: Sastri ts not mistered after the “Rt, Hon.”, 
his name figures as "S. S. Saatri’—who is 
“S:S."ed but to be complimented as “æ 
‘moderate’ leader, from whom better things 
might have been expected’! Of course, of 











course, better" à la O'Dwyer! ‘Now we must 
protest, in all solemnity, against this Irish 
effort of Sir Michael's to’ convert Mr. Sastri’s 
name, Which is “Srinivasa” into the well-known 
abbreviation for a steamship! After this levity 
in dealing with the name of one. of His 
Majesty's Privy Councillors, one need not be 
surprised at Sir Michael's. reference to Mr. 
Lajpat Rai as “the. notorious Lajpat Rai’ 
(p. 340) or to-one of the Indian Members of the 
Hunter Committee,—probably the cx-Minister 
Pandit Jagat Narain—as “this man" (p. 319) 
for had nòt the latter “in a public speech made 
an onitrageous attack on me'—wves, "on me', 
or rather “on I", the great Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer. What an atrocions act of impudence 
and lasa Majeste on his part to have made an 
"entrapeons attack'' on the administration of 
the great satrap who (whet he heard of the 
Indian gentleman's appointment as a member 
of the Committee for the investigation of the 
causes and. incidents of the Punjab disturbances 
which happened during the O'Dwyer regime) 
nutürally, protested against it, "E protested 
but without success" (p. 310). O tempora! 





© Moses! It is from the very day that Sir 
Michael “protested but without success" that 
India was set on the declivity leading to its 
being a “Lost Dominian'’ of the British: Com- 
monwealth! But enough of Sir. Michael and 
his chagrin and disappointments, his ofensive 
and hitter attacks against the leaders of the 
Indian intelligentsia and, im fact, all others, 
cven Europeans, who have the misfortune of 
differing from him, He does not even spare 

poor Sir Muhammad Shafi himself—his quan 
oui admirer. Even one like Sir Michael need 
rot be, however, a bad preacher of occasional 
flashes of ‘Truth and we are glad to find him 
writin ns follows: “Indian: problems. are, at 
the Hest of times, dificult to comprehend, even 
by those who have spent years in that sub- 
continent’: ‘This appears almost towards the 
end of the book (p. 436). If only tbe wisdom 
embodied in this dictum had dawned upon the 
author when he began to write his book, he 
might have spared himself perpetrating it. "But 
then there is the old saying—embedying much 
truth—that it is the wise alone who have the 
sense df prevision, 





ON AUTO-BIOGRAPHIES: A CAUSERIE. 


By Mr. C. L. R: SASTRI, B.&. 


ers 


(Une lac pood cnze Por writing one’s own 
life history: it would be an eye-opener to many. 
Every man should. be compelled to tell his life's 
story, It does mot matter if he tell it ill. 
Literary ED is not necessary, Tt is 
well, of course, if it is present. But one can 
dispense with it. An illiterate man is nota bad 
one to recite his experiences, to tell the bead- 
roll of the paitis and pleasures that [ell to his 
lot in his sojourn through life. Sometimes it 
draws an additional charm of its own by being 
rough and ready and unalloyed with the doubt- 
ful virtue of skilful narration, There is mote 
irülh in it, at any tate ; there is no glossing over 
neereueehe events; there is no attenipt to tell 


a fine tale, with the first person singular always 
in the forefront ; there {s no sifting and arra: 


ing of material under glittering heads ; every- 
thing is natural, just as it occurred, with: the 
good and the bad cheek-by-jowl, and, if any- 
thing, the bad preponderating, There i$ a 
notion that most men's lives are dull and, there- 
fare, are not worth going over with the reader : 

there is dullness cnough in them to weigh the 
whole universe under, The notion, if it exists, 
isa wrong one, Life is not full of joy, itis true, 
and success does not lead on to success ih a 
never-ending chain ; happiness is only for the 
few and all men nre so! born equal ; but when 
the worst has been said, “when all the wine is 
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drank and hut the lees remuüin," even then all 
is tot over, a substratum of liveliness is left, nnd 
this, added to à little philosophy, -makes all the 


difference, anit none is bereft of hope till the 
The lives of the 


very jist breath of ‘hia life, 
unfortunate, the apparently insignifi 
fact much more interesting than those of the 
obviously successful, -lick is not without its 
own felish, After all, there is no picturesque- 
fess in o straight and level road: the beanty 
belongs to the wimding path. Variety is the 
spice of life; and the unexpected is not less its 
charm, An unsuccessful man's life should he 
told as well as that of a stiecessinl man; a bad 
man's oo less than a good one’s. All are ately 
fuil of instruction, And, after all, who knows 
hint that the so-called useless man of to-day may 
not be the idol of that final and most impartial 
judge of real merit—posterity? Have we not 
heard instances of such a thing happening be- 
fore? And what is there to prevent its 
happening hereafter ? 

 Auto-biography need not be in a set-form ; 
it need not he confined toa single vehicle of 
expression ; it can reveal itseli, like, Providence, 
ina variety of ways. There is scope for personal 
touches even in fiction; and though they may 
not be complete, they are enough to satisfy the 
curiosity of the reader and supply him with 
material to form a reasonable judgment of the 
author. After all, whatever a man's external 
accomplishments tiay be, it is his immer self that 
gives the key to his real estitnate. The two are 
not Separate entities but run into each other 
impérceptibly : it is as if they were tethered iñ 
neighboring stalls and a kick ‘would at any time 
bring down the partition. Even in the most 
public acts, one's inner life is reflected. We do 
not mean, however, that a man’s public life 
should be judged by his private life ; what is 
Suggested is that where his outward self alone 
is not sufficient to explain bis actions, recourse 
ahould be bad to his inner life, whenever and 
wherever this can be reasonably probed, to 
supply the data, It is just here where auto- 
biography becomes useful, where it bears. a 
revealing light. A man's history, in the best 
of ciréumstances, cannot be all im all ; the most 
it can do is to supplement what otherwise mar 
be o meagre estimate. 

In à man's letters nlen we can pierce through 
the veil of his being ; it is here, if anywhere, 
that he drops off the dress-2oat of conventional 
life and appesrs en. déxhabillé ; he is there him- 








self with all bis vices and virtues In bold relief. 
Ho cares net for any auilience, for applause from 
the pit and stalls, nor does he appeal to the 
pallery im a last desperate attempt at) mock- 
shows anil make-helicve. He is tot talking ot 
posterity. He is communing with an tutinuite, 
a friend in his retreat to whom he may whisper 
"eaglitude is sweet." It isa case of mind opening 
to mind and heart talking: to heart. There are 
no intimacies so private that ke does mot divulge 
them to his friend ; he js curiously frank and i5. 
in his most natural vein; his saul, he. shows, 15. 
still a child by the sea, picking up shells ; in 
fine, he is in his most primeval and aboriginal 
element. Most men, when the onter layer of 
affectation is removed, are simple at heart; their 
souls are fuit, | 
"Bright av the children of you azure sheen,” 
It is because they are not often allowed to be 
free, or when they are free they are so woefully 
misunderstood, that they appear so complex ; 





and habit makes them inured to this tlicir prison- 


louse, where the key is turned upon the free 


‘ploy of their buoyant spirits ; they even appear. 


comfortable 1n such a restricted environment fike 


“The linnei born within the- cage | 
Tha: never knew the summer woods." 


There is yet another way of pulling aside the 
curtain just a littl and exhibiting the rare show 
of a man's private and inner life. A man, unè 
less he is born dumb, reveals himself, be it ever 
50 slightly, in conversation—"'that great inter- 
national congress," ass Stevenson calls it, — '*In 
short," says he, “the first duty of a man is to 
speak ; that is his chief business in this world; 
and talk, which is the harmonious speech of two 
or more, is by [far the most accessible ‘of 
pleasures, [It costs nothing in money ; it is all 
profit; it completes our education, finds and 
fosters our friendships, and can bé enjoyed at 
any age and m almost any state of health." For 
perfect conversation the company must be 
limited, It must be conducted only among 
intimintes. If authenticated reports of some 
men's conversation could be had, they would 
shed a flood of light upon their real selves. Dr. 
Johnson, for example, is: known more by oer 
of his conversation, faithfully conveyed throt 
the milium of Baswell's Bois pen, ‘than: dw 
ull his books put together. Good Good talkers ure 
unfortunately rame, and even of these we know 
not all. Hazlitt was an excellent talker atid so` 
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was Charles Lamb. We know the latter more 
and Jove him the letter: because of reports of his 
talks and persons] churacteristics that have come 
down tous from his friends. — It is an irreparable 
misfortune that we have not been rewarded by 
similar reports of Hazlit's powers: Hazlitt 
thal was as fine, if mot a finer, talker than Lamb 
himself. 
au excellent hand at the game himself. His 
brilliant descriptions of bis friends’ conversa- 
Honal abilities are unforgettable: — '""Wordsworth 
sometimes talks like a man inspired on subjects 
ol poetry (his own out of the question)— 
Coleriige well on every subject and Godwin on 
none. Mrs: Montague's conversation is as fine- 
cut as ber features and I like to sit in the room 
with that sort of coronet face. What slice says 
leaves a flavor, like fine green tea. Hunt's is 
like champagne and Northeote’s like anchovy 
sandwiches. “Harden's. is hke a game at trap 
ball, Damb's. likè sunpairagen; and my own 
(i£ I-do not mistake the matter) is not much- ui- 
like a gate nt ninz-pins.'" Hazlitt was one of 
the must irremuediably unfortunate people; hw 
was not judged fairly iu his life-time, and even 
ncw people are loth to give him his due. The 
conjecture ig not highly fanciful ‘that if portraits 
of the man ashe revealed himself in conversa- 
tioti ta his favourite frictuls; among whom Lanib 
was foremost, had come down to us, the world 
have been less harsh in its estimate of him. 
After all, a man is known by his small actions 
no less than by hia great ones: he is the sum 
af all that he is daily and not merely what he 
is-at rare and inspired moments. He must be 
judged not only by the peaks of his achieve- 
meuts bat also by the depths of his degradation ; 
amd the truth, no doubt, would lig somewhere 
inthe middle. There is a good deal to be said 


HIR OF WARIS SHAH: 


Hazlitt both loved good talk and was 





for keeping a private journal and for recording 
passing thoughts, Pepys did a great thing: when 
he gave posterity his personal diary of many 
volumes, Many of us could do the same. or 
nearly the sume if we too kept a diury and 
recorded assiduously all that we did every: day: 
ef our times Exaggeration notwitbata l 
there is something in the iden; after all. Life at 
best is very short; most of us are not known 
even while we live. As Hazlitt says, “Tt is not 
surprising that we are forgotten so soon after 
we quit this mortal stage ; we ure l 
noticed while we are im it. [Tt is tot merely that 
our names are not known iu China ; they have 
hardly been leari of in the next street. We 
are here to-day and no more the next; but the 
great wheels of the world will ever roll on. Why 
not then take stock of the present and make it 
imperishable? Is it uot a pity that by far the 
greater part of our Existence should be lost im 
what Sir Thomas Browne calls ‘the uncomfort- 
able might of nothing?" Mr. H W: Nevinson 
in: his: auto-bregraphy, which he calls. "Chai 
uml Chances,” gives his excuse for it in thie 
following beautiful words; f 

“Tt is nearly incredible that all the vital 
experiences of to-day will by tomorrow have 
become a blank of nonentity, like the sums a 
child washes from a slate, irrevocable "s due 
million ages before man made himself, It seems 
an extravagant waste, a lamentable squandering, 
And so a hook af memories like thia becomes att 
attempt to clutch at transient time before it 
whirls into oblivion, dt is a ford exdeavor to 
retard that hurrying chariot, to grasp tlie vanish- 
ing shudow, and with Foust to cry to Ihe 
moment: "Verweile doch, du bist so schan Ti 
Or, if the moment be not fair but grisly, still 
one would uot have jt blotted out for ever," 








A PUNJABEE CLASSIC. 


By Mz. AnpuL Aziz, Bar-at-Law. 


This premier classic of Punjabi Literature — a drama it is long, very long , and the story is 
puirtakes of the character of (a) à drama, 4b) a during long intervals quite stationary, To put 
narrative in verse, amd (c) an elaborate idyl. As it into shape for purposes of the stage large ^ 
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chunks will have to be expunged. To make it 
u Classic for the schools, many passages will have 
to be excised. “As a whole the poem is like a 
mite, where there ts plenty of precious ore lying 
in impurity and disorder—dne, no doubt, partly 
to the corruptness of the text. There is a great 
deal of rugged beauty, a great deal of massive 
grandeur. All this inspite of the fact that the 
Poet chose: for his medium of expression a 
language which, so far from being a literary 
language, had hardly emerged from the stage of 
a diulect! No wonder that the Poet's. spiritual 
leader, when he heard some of the verses from 
Hir recited, declared that verily Waris hod 
strung jewels on a string of munj. 

‘Ruskin tells us that Nature w truly great 
where she works with simple materials and pro- 
tices marvellous results. Our Poet takes after 
mother Nature, and is à true artist- his narra- 
tive is constructed out of the homeliest facts of 
daily life, is expressed in the homeliest of 
Inngüages, and runs its course ugainst the hack- 
ground of a scenery grand in its idyllic beauty 
and simplicity. Such superb effect with such 
lowly  miüterial is truly the work of a 
hecromancer. 

Waris's Hir is a faithful mirror of life and 
nature.” It isa study in genre. No denuls are 
too insignificant, none too commonplace or even 
vulgar to find a piace im the full and fluent des- 
coptions. The whole range of domestic anid 
outdoor village life. is depicted with an 
astonishing accuracy of detail. We have nothing 
but conumon and everyday talk. As has bee 
said of Shakespeare's creations, we know some 
of Waris's characters more intimately than some 
of our -flesh-atul.bloed acquaintances, And his 
ertations talk a homely language of such a per- 
{ect finish ns we seldom hear in our homes. Nor 
Hoes their verse strike tis as nt all incongruous 
for a medium of cxpression in domestic life, 
The picture is made mere real by  Waris's 
thorough knowledge of most of the dialects 
spoken: in the Punjab including Balochi and 
Pahari... As the narrative: proceeds, we find here 
und there snapshot glimpses of busy, active life 
aroun, through which the story pursues its 
course, The cameo of the Mulla with his 
Mosque and pupils (P. 15-19)* is an example, 

In lyric power Waris reminds us of 
Swinburne, though the latter's song has an 


*The reference iy to the Edition in Persian Script 
printed ot the Punjabi Steam Drees, Laiore, 


THE HINDUSTAN KEVIEW 
infinite variety, while Waris is is in that sense 


TiGnotongts. 


in imaginative power and fire Wuris is 


among the best poets thut India hay produced. 
Nor is he «nednscious of his greatness. For 
where he explains the reasons for the composi- 
tion of the Poem, he dwells upon the worthless 
trash, which masqueraded as literature in his 
day, He tells us plainly enough that his work 
belongs to quite a different order. And he is 
not boasting, nor is be following the traditional 
custom of good-natured self-praise: it is simple 
honesty and impatience of literary claptrap 
compelling him to tell the truth: 

‘There is something indescribahly luscious amil 
voluptuous in Waris’s imagery amd colour. 
Waris is pre-eminently the poet of youth and 
beauty. His capacity for the joys of life. is 
infinite. He raves with joy at times: but he 
is never giddy, Often in the midst of a carnival 
of sensual pleasure he reverts suddenly to the 
vanity of mundane affairs, amd the unreality of 
the whole show. He never surrenders his 
sobriety. 

Behind his smiles there are tears ; in fact the 
dominant note in his Tester piace. is that af 
tragic passion. The chiaroscuro of his canvas 
is trie to life and nature. He is, indeed, not 
by atiy means a pessimist ; but he is an artist. 

We find quite s number of valuable maxims 
scattered up and down the pages. And there is 
a goodly sprinkling of moral observations of the 
reflective tvpe. Odds and ends of the sacred 
texts are incorporated into the body of the verse, 
often with good effect, occasionally im a way 
strained and unnatural. There fs a leaven af 
spititiality, a religious wndercurrent, throughout 
the poem. — . 

Notwithstanding all the religious fervour and 
the piety with which he overflows, Waris is the 
veriest pagan, whose rugged wnd untttored 
genie draws inspiration from the roots of wild 
nature. Waris seems to have picked up, during 
his younger days, quite a respectable ambimt of 
religious education. But his sound judgment is 
unclouded by dogma: in his delicately balance 
and comprehensive mind every. thing can find. A 
place. To 1his religious tolerance, 





with a keen sense of humour, which distinguishes 


Waris, we owe some of the most delightful 
scenes itr the Poem. The Poet's relentlessly 
faithful portrayal of two religious characters, the 
Priest and the Qazi, especially the caricature of 
the former, is an audacious performance cof 


E 
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sidering the rigidly orthodox and unenlightened 
environment of his life. And his treatment of 
the Priest is besides a scathing commentary on 4 
decadent type of the Mullah, Waris, we see, is 
s master of caricature, Even when he descends 
to vulgarities, he does not cease to be great: 
hecause he is still an artist. When he motalises, 
instead of being flat, he is thrillingly mspiring. 
Such a successful treatment of such a trite 
subject is proof of true prentness. 

Another important characteristic of the Poom 
is the speeches alternately delivered by two 
characters: We have often a very long string oT 
replies and. rejoinders, each one- of which is 
apparently conclusive anita clincher, so long as 
we do not hear the next one, The duets 
between Ranjha and his sister-in-law, Mir and 
the Qazi, Ranjha an] Sehti, Raiban and Sairfan 
amd Hir, are examples, 

Waris's philosophy of love, which isa kind 
af religion to him, and which is not far removed 
froin fhe Sufi doctrine, i$ worthy of close stuiv. 
Trie love is great, greater than anything else. 
Ged himself! is a lover, and, speaking more 
abstractly, is nothing but love. All other virtues 
should settle into « subordinate place im the 
system, Again, lowe i greater than 
‘obedience or discipline: Virtie fs: mere dis 
cipline. Human love is only symbolic of divine 
love, Tt is only by accident that human love 
has-come to be connected with virtue aud vice. 
Perhaps Waris could have said with Plato and 
the Greeks that beauty and virtue are ultimately 
identienl, physical and moral beauty being two 
aspects of the same thing ; ani that it is only 
our partial and imperfect vision that sees the 
contradiction, Therefore when we talk of love, 
which is the pursuit of beauty, virtue is a 
redundant. plirase. 

"his view makes the tragic end a. foregone 
coticluasion: Mortal love is only a shadow, 
divine love alone the substance, Love, there 
fore, cannot be realised in an imperfect world 
like this. No wonder then that the wild passion 
of the lovers comes into violent collision with the 
fixities of this world, its rigid conventions and 
dogmas, its physical disabilities, its limited omt- 
look. No wonder that the lovers rush through à 
stormy career to a tragic end, when their sols 
miss through the iron gates of crime tà à better 
and a happier world, where the noble passion, 
Which was their wndoing here, could be better 
realised, not in the shadow but inthe substance. 
The mould; -sò to speak, was. too weak tè hold 


Waris lived in an age when T NE was 
everything and art nothing in comparso 
‘immoral’ art was a blssphemy:. His creativa: 
itiagination soars to à height which transcends: 
thie false autagonisin between art and morie 
an] seems setualiv. to. atiam. a higher synthesis 
where the seeming contradiction is reconciled, 


Here may be mentioned in passing a rather 
ctrious attempt that has-been made to explain 
all the events of the story, great and mt 
allégorically, Rather than considering these 
iiterpreters incapable of understanding | the art 
of Waris, I think it is better to accept this form 
of explanation ae an apology for the shockingly 
elemental way in which the Poet. understands 
and depicts: the passion of love. 


The origin of the story is: shrowled in 
mystery, Rut it has always hell the place ot 
honour in the folk-lore of the Punjab. Indeed, 
the story has given rise to à veritable cycle of 
poems. which has called the cream of the genius 
of the Province into play. Tt is not easy to pick 
out the details and separate the contribution: of 
Waris's imagination from the story which he 
inherited, and the latter again from the actual 
events. as they occurred at Jhang, where the 
mouldering tomb: of Hir standa to-day —a solemn 
and silent monument alike of the eternity of 
human tragedy and of the pettiness and insigni- 
freance of human life, 
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the wine of love, and it was. smashed to 
smithereens. | : 


Before we pass on fto a summary of WMWaris'á 


version of the storv, we mav. perhaps allow our- 
self just one observation, vis., that whatever may 


be said of the rest of the story, the supernatural, 
element in it seems in any cuse- to bear. the- 


stamp of interpolation, It is repugnant to the 
Poet's strong common smse and his healthy 


&ense of reality ; amd it looks incotngrüoits where 


all else is so homely, so vivid and so real. 


it can be expunged without interfering with the. 


context or the sequence. 


The poem begins conventionally with a- 


hymn of glory to God; praise of the Prophet and 


his four friends and the Saints, It must be noted 
that in this Song of praise to God there is not 


a single hemistich where “Love is not 
mentioncd. So even our Poet's Hallelujahs are 
not without a motive. 
how beautifully the ‘Poet 
traditional cistonis to his own ends, and revolu- 
ticnises thought without breaking the old idols, 


In fact it is remarkable. 
invanahly adapt 


ia 


The Story. 


Ranjha, a young orphan of prepossessinm 
appeatunee and of a rather romantic bent of 
mind, finds. himself turned out of his paternal 
acres, partly no doubt die to his own lariness, 
since he takes more interest in playing on the 
fule and «lressing liis hair than in cultivating 
his land, bnt partie also due to tlic jealous 
hostility of his brothers and their wives, who 
tiike Renjhä's life at home miserable. Under 
these pathetic circumstances begins the romantic 
career of the Hero, who, one fine morning, leaves 
the home of his’ forefathers, and sets out m 
search df adventures in strange lands and amid 
unknown men. “This first tragic touch is power- 
ful, and prepares us, as jt were, for what is to 

His looks and manners are attractive, and 
his singing and playing draw people irresistibly 
round him, On the boat which ferrics him 
ncross the Chenab he makes the acquaintance 
or Hir, and we are at once converted to the 
theory of Jove at first sight, "Their meeting is 
dramutic, for Waris knows how ta create and 
deal with a situation, Vows of constancy 
having been duly exchanged, Hir, with ber 
winning wavs and feeling eloquence, pleads 
with. her father for engaging the young man os 
g herdsman and congratulates hii on such a 
&odsend. Her father is no match for her and 
vields. No suspicion enters his mind, so 
obviously good and innocent she looks and has 
always been, Ranjha is placed in charge of 
Chuchak's buffaloes. 

Here follows a perfect idyl, descriptive of 
Surroundings in which Ranjha lived the life of 
a shepherd in appearance, o lover in reality—a 
dual character not unknown to the poets of other 
countries. And against that wildly picturesque 
liack-ground we liave a life of wilder passion and 
pleasure; "Thus Ranjhn and Hir lived for twelve 
years. When the disgrace-of the whole affair 
is finally brought home to Hir's parents, they 
think of giving lier away in marrisge. The 
preybeards of the village agree to favour the 
suit of Saida of Rangpur, and thè marriage is 
gelebrated with the usual rejoicings. The 
clois af despair are guthering fast over. the 
hero, whose power of action is paralysed. He 
makes impotent accusations of faithlessness 
against his beloved. Hir, bowever, who is 
remorselessly torn away. from her parents, her 
hose, her lover, ber girl friends—all that she 
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had known or loved, feels. the gravity of the 
situation more fully, does not lose her presence. 
of mind, and while bravely mæting her lover's. 
creel charges proceeds coally to chalk out a line 
of action for him, He is to pay a visit to her 
husband's village in the guise of à jogi: Here 
falls the curtain on the second act, the first one 
closiug with the departure of Ranjha from his 
paternal home, We note that each act js à 
tragedy by itself, and yet it does not interfere 
with the general effect of the whole piece. We 
rise by degrees to a complete realisation of the 
central tragedy. 

To resume, Ranjha, as soon as he! recovers 
irom his stupor, begins to curry favour with 
Balnath, a famous Jogi, and after some cunning 
aud cajoling, wins his point. ‘The muster takes 
off his disciple's clothes, dusts his body with 
ashes, shaves his head, puts car-rings in his 
ears, and declares him a yogi. On securing his 
point, Ranjha reveals his true motive: his 
taster is shocked, but finally forgives, prays 
fer his suceess and congratulates him. l 

Ranjha (hen sets out on his errand of mystery 
and romance. Whon Hir hears that her devoted 
lover is witht her village her feelings are 
mixed: there is an interplay of an intoxicating 
joy at the prospect of meeting him, admiration 
for his devotion, pity for his hardships, and a 
vague presentiment of an impending tragedy. 
Put before Ranjha and Hir find it possible: to 
have direct communication, another important 
character comes between them, nt first obstruc- 
tive, later helpful. Sahti, the sister of Saida, 
is more than a match for Ranjha, and is finally 
subdued by a miracle. As soom as she realises 
that Ranjha can do signs and wonders she not 
Gily surremlers at dlišcretion, but entreats- al 
him a favour similar to the one expected of 
her ; viz, to See her own lover, from whom she 
iras lowe been separated, A contract is made: 
Ranjlin once more performs a tiracle, nnd makes 
her- sce lier lover. Sahti, her sel-intepest 
roused, sets to work with a will In this last 
coup we see her resourceful genius at work: 
We never realise how powerful she-is until her 
own Interests are in the balance: She plans and’ 
executes a daring stratagem, om the success of 
Which she stakes everything. She. befools the 
whole villame community, osing them as pawns 
in the game, and mancenvres so as to dral a 
double blow to her parent&—two clopements in 
a day, any one of which would be ‘stigma 
cnough for a family. She artfully gets her 





HIR OF WARIS SHAH: AT 


mother's consent to take Hir out of the horse 
to amtse her, is she has been pring for ever so 
long, and, to disarm suspicion, tukes with her 
every itl of the village. Next follows a 
classical description of a troop of rustic hoydens 
running riot with youth and. joy, and freshened 
by this rare treat of freedom. By the time ther 
have compictely lost themselves in enjoyment, 
Sahti runs a long thom- into Hir's foot anil 
raises an alarm; the story runs-fram mouth to 
mouth that Hir lias been bitten by a shake. 

Tho girls, their mirth and glee vanished, flock 
roumi the prostrate figure of Hir, who, her 
teeth set and eyes turned up, is in spasm. 
Shivers pass through her body. She stretches 
her limbs and remains motionless. The girls 
stånd. aghast all round, their fees blanched 
with horror. If Hirs acting was às true to the 
Poet's description as the latter is to natare, she 
wna surely a born actress. 

The report was over the village in a few 
minutes, spreading consternation where it went. 
Leeches and snakecharmers were called im, but 
none availed, for Hir continmed unconscious. 
Sahn, with sulidime naiveté suggests that the 
new jogi of the Kala Bagh may be tried. The 
suggestion is accepted and Ranjha, after a great 
deal of persuasion, reluctantly consents to come 
as a special favour, and that after a solemn 
assittrance from  Hir's husband that he has not 
known her, since his incantations cannot eure 
a mariat woman—a clever trick. to obtain n 
necessary confession from the unlucky husband 
of our heroine. We notice that at the back af 
Ranjla's mind there is constantly 9 shadow of 
jealousy and scepticiam, of which, however, he 
takes no secret. In fine, Ranjha moves out tm 
response to repeated entreaties, and begins his 
charm. He directs that Hir should be kept in 
a secluded filace, where only an unmarried girl 
might have access. These instructions are com- 
plied with, and Hir and Ranjha and Sahti amd 
Murad al flee irom the village under cover 
of might, 

The village woke to a morning of eternal 
shame ani dishonour. Parties went out im 
pursuit, Ranjha and Bir were overtaken, but 
they appealed to Raja Adli, who decreed Hir 
to Ranjha The matter then somehow Game 
before the Qazi, who awarded Hir to the Ehieras 
of Rangpur on the ground that Ranjha could 
produce no evidence in support of his claim, 
But, indeed, we could be sure of the judgment 
before it was pronounced for we know that the 





Qazis und the Mullahs in the Poet's microcesm: 
are just so many bigoted, unimaginative 
pharisees, incapable of understanding the higher 
idealism of our hero and heroine (who claim-to 
show to erring humanity u short cut to glory 
and salvation paved with the hicod of martyrs.) 
Ranjha and Hir, thus rendered helpless, pray 
te Ged for a judgment on this bag but amis 
The prayer is heard, amd there is a conflagratio 
The lovers are once more free, and shar idv 
decide on a line of conduct which shows that 
Hir's moral sense, although long sulanerged and 
obscured by the tempestuous course of lawless 
love, is really quite sound and strong. Ranjha 
wishes to take her to his home at Haraüra ; but 
Hir ahhors the idea of settling it his home as 
lis mistress, mid proposes that they should go 
to Juang Sial first, get married on earth, as they 
had long been married in heaven, and then 
proceed to Harara in lawful wedlock. 

When they approach the outskirts of Thang, 
we can well imagine Ranjha's feelings at. the 
scene of his youthful loves and joys; and Hir's 
emotions when the home of her innocent child- 
hood, her glorious but stormy youth, over- 
shadowed by the crowning tragedy of the 
mariage, rises upon her view. 

The rest of thè story is soon told. Hir’s 
parents pretend to be resdy to marry. them, hut 
secretly lay a plot to poison Hir In her agony 





she thinks of Ranjha, but the murderers tell her | 


that he is dead, This hastens her bwn emi A 
messenger flies with the melancholy news to 
Hazara, and Ranjha expires on hearing the 





We thy ‘close with a brief sketch of the 
characters of the Hero and the Heroine. 
Hir. 

li, like: Hellas; there had been a Jhang in 
heaven before there was one on earth, and if 
the tradition and the monument at Jhang did 


not corroborate the story, we could have said 


that Hir was the prototype of- beauty and love, 
of which the experiences of our life are only imm- 
perícct and more or less dim and blirred copies, 
Hir would have been more easy to understand 
if she had been à goddess, But ay she lived 
on this earth, we cun only say that she is 


“a maid 
That paragons description and wild fame: 
One that excels (he quirks of blesóning pens, 
And in th’ essemtial vexture of creation 
Does tire the fagener." 
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We know nothing about ihe actual Hir of 
the Sials, but the Hirt that appears before ws 
through the alembie of Waris’s imagination is 
an embodiment of ideal wommnhoed—a vision 
of plivsical perfection wedded to moral worth 
realised under the conditions of flesh and blood. 
Hir’s tailings aml timitations are human Iumita- 
tions; they arise from an inevitable conflict 
with an wopericet world, 

Warise's Hir :5 dowered with a remarkably 
generous measure of intelligence. am] resource- 
fulness. We have secn that in an emergency 
she always rises to the occasion, and while 
Ranjha whines nnd whimpers she goes squarely 
to work. Even at the crisis of her marriage 
neither judgment nor foresight deserts her. She 
has an abounding fith in what is right or good: 
The amount of fortitude and resoluteness which 
she displays in times’ of tribulation 1s incredible. 
When we consider how much she can bear, how 
much she can sacrifice for what she considers 
right, how much she can resolve and achieve, 
we have some idea of the fibre of which her 
character is made. For dignity her personality 
is difficult to beat, 

Another distingnishing feature of 
a bold and honest frankness: She is not 
modest. Why should she be? Modesty is a 
kind of motal cowarilice. She takes her stand 
upon the ight, and is at war with the faulty 
ideals of an erring humanity. The daring with 
which she dlways challenges the future raises 
immensely our estimate of her character. 

Again, Fir has a brilliant gift of eloquence. 
She never speaks without persuading, when she 
has a mind to cajole, as when she pleads with 
ber father for Ranjha's engagement. As an 
opponent she is formidable, as the Qazi knows 
tà his cost. Her crushing reply to Ranjha's 
limping accusations: is another example. 

The way in which Hir always assumes the 
active role reminds one of a characteristic feature 
of all Punjabi poetry, viz-, that women are 
forward in professing loye and in taking. the 
imitiative generally, En fact, most of the love 
Jdyrics of Punjabi male poets are placed in the 
‘thouths of women. Is it that according to these 
masters beauty and love arc so closely allied to 
eich other that they cannot live in two taber- 
nacles? How alien that conception is to the 
English mind is cear from the fact thot the 
wond "lover" in the singular cannot be used of 
a woman. Psychologically it is curious that we 
find the same feature in Medieval Frencli 


Hir is 


Literature, in The Chanson de Toile, for 





Ranjha, 

A young fellow of captivating appearance and 
mariners, and of a rather delicate build: this is 
Ranjha. The pet child of the family, he i5 
brought up in ease and idleness. His father's 
early death Jeft him an orphan, ‘at the mercy of 
his jealous brothers and their wives, who are 
veritable Kilkenny cats, 

Ranjha is a charming singer, and can play 
the flute unusually well. With that instrument: 
in his hand, be is always the centre oi attraction. 
Following the symbolism of Maulana of Rum, 
the flute probably signifies divite love. 

Ranjha has keen emotional susceptibilities 
fairly developed ; but he i$ neither earnest nor 
seriong cnough to realise the deeper implications 
of love, He hasa romantic temperament, 1 have 
said, but he is also a happy-go-lucky sort of 
fellow. 

Ranjha is of a jealous and suspecting 
temperament. There is something tragically 
pathenc in his oft-recurring sespiciorns- about the- 
fidelity of his beloved, 

He has a rather modest modicum of intelli- 
gence and common sense—a- sharp contrast. with 
Hir, às we have seen. Ranjha ij a passive 
personality, with no sense to grasp, no energy 
to nct in time of need, Nowhere ia lie equal to 
the situation. When his brothers deny him his 
just share in the patrimony, he lias no recourse 
but to flee. During his career at Jhang, when- 
ever the horizon darkens, Ranjha is im the depths 
of despair, but our heroine is Strong with 
courage and bright with hope. Again, in the 
conversation that takes place between Raujha. 
and the shepherd whom he meets In the vicinity 
of Rangpur, the lotter delivers a few home 
thrusta, which Ranjlia does not know baw tà 
parry. In fact our hero collapses completely: 
betore the Ayali's posers. 

Hir is often admonishing him for his blunder- 
ing ways; as; for instance, when Ranjha 
foolishly gives away as-alms out of the repast 
which Hir hes brought hin, to, Kaidu, Hir's- 
wicked uncle, who comes to him in the guise of 
a beggar, and thus obtains tangible: proof of 
Hir's attentions to Ranjha. Again, when 
Ranjha and Hir are fugitives from Rangpur, 
Ranjha rests and sleeps under a: tree, despite. 
Hir's most passionate entreaties, and the Khairas 
overtake them, brittally flogging Ranjha. 





COLOUR-LINE. 


By MR. A. S: WADIA, MLA. 


“The problem of the 2oth century t the 
Problem of the Colowr-Line,—ike relation of the 
darker fo the Highter races of men in Asia and 
Africa, in America and the islands of the sea.” 


W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. 


The dictionaries define man ss a rational 
creattire possessing a strong social instinct. 
Strong though the social instinct unquestionably 
is in mam, it has not as vet developed in him so 
fully as to tnke within ita colossal, colesive 
grasp the various races of the entire human-fold. 
Sa far it has manifested. itself only within the 
narrow limits of certain strav proups and divi- 
sions df men. Even here it has succeeded only 
by developing its opposite—that ts, by creating 
an impulse contrary to its own, To put it in 
plain terms, it has succeeded in maintaining its 
essentin) group cohesiveness among a particular 
agerecation of men by developing within that 
ugeregation a strong feeling openly anti-social 
and hostile to other aggregations of men all over 
the world. For instance, the way the social 
instinct manifested itself among a group of men 
inhabiting the Grecian peninsula 2500 vears agó 
was by creating in them a4 eonscioustess that 
made them feel a race apart anil call the rest of 
humanity inhabiting. Egypt, Asia Minor, India 
and Persg—''barharians;," though each of these 

proips of men possessed a civilisation as 
advanced and distinctive as their own, The 
Jews likewise considered their ‘Twelve Tribes to 
be under the special watch and ward of Provi- 
alenee to which the rest of mankind, the 
Gentiles, could not lay elsim. In a like 
tanner, the followers of Christ, in their Tess 
enlightened  davs, believed that the whole 
human race was by Adam's fall condemned to 
sin and eternal death from which the Christians 
alone were redeemed by the precious life-blood 
af their Saviour, 

This anti-social lino of demarcation by 
which different groups of men from the 
beginning of time have differentiated them- 

4 


slves from their fellowkind, has assumed 
different names in different places at different 
periods of history. Sometimes it was called 
*race-line,' at other times 'sex-linc," "creed-line,;' 
or ‘cluss-line,’ and sow finally for the last half 
a century, it has beer dubbed ‘Colour: Line’, 
All those former lines of- | ñ, dividing 
mun from Lis fellow-mat, Have in tlie light of 
latter-dav - liumanism proved themselves: to be 
mere manifestations of human vanity and 
ignorance and so are now deservedly east, by 
the hest of our race, in that limbo of oblivion 
where rest nndisturbed abd harmless many of 
the past relics of barbarism. There is no 
reason, therefore, why generations hence the 
latest line of colour should not meet with an 
equally ignoble fate. More -so ms this 
colour-line which indiseriminately calls | the 
inhabitants of Enrope, Avistrilasia and Sottli 
and North America ‘“White’’ aml those of Asin 
aud Africa '"'ealouted'" is purelv arbitrary and 
fundamentally wrong. 

In the first place, there really are no white 
people anywhere in the world except those of 
our uniortunate fellow-men who-are afflicted 
with white leprosy, The mst of nmnkind, 
mcluding even thë fair-haired, biuc-eyed. 
Norwegians; are all withotul exception “coloured: 
people," since dhey all have pirnment-cells / 
under their shin, though through tie. accident 
of being orn in colder or hotter regions of the 
world the cells in ene case ure. very lightly 
tinted, as in the other they are more deeply 
tinted, Again, the tint and shade of these 
pigment-colls it, different races of men- are so 
infinitely varied and ‘so subtiy graded that it 
is impossible to. trace any definite line of 
demarcation anywhere execpt where the 5o- 
called “white people of Europe, America anil 
South Afrien have arbitrarily laid it down. Tu 
fact, if any standard of colour were impartially 
fixed for dividing mankind into white ami non- 
white, large sections of people living in Southern 
Europe, Sonth America and South Africa 
such as the Greeks, the Bulgarians, and the 
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Portuguese, the Brazilians, the Peruviana, and 
the Boers would positively come under the 
latter division, while equallv large sections uf 
peaple living in. North: Africa and Asia would 
nghtly fall under the former division. 

Even where the inexorable pressure of 
economics makes it imperative to cut up 
humanity into two mitually-exclusive sections 
of whites and nonwhites, ag the Dominion 
Premiers at the last Imperial Conference said 
WEE rss the case in British Colonies, let à 
juster niode of differentiation, judiciously 
discriminating und based on education and a 
well-attested standard of living be invented so 
that men in the higher walks of life, in the 
several learned and urtistic professions and in 
the upper grades of industrial and commercial 
phrsuits, —in fact, all men of cuim aid 
rehnement-—may enjoy equality of right to àü 
lite of free growth in any part of the world. 
Such a jüst and discrimmating mode of 
differentiation will anyhow stem thë much- 
feared! "Rising Tide of Colour' and help to 
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obliterate by degrees the ermde and. unconscic 

able Colour-Line which ut present is slowly: and 
stealthily dividing the world into two hostil 
tamps, Rightly docs Mr, Basil Mathews ay 
“The sheer force of facts drives in on us the 
conviction that no generation bas ever been 
confronted by au issue so world-wide in its 
range and so decisive for good or WA] for the 
future of man's life on the planet as the issue 
raised by the Clash of Colour. On. a local 
scale, it is an ancient issue ; but it is; ga a 
world scale, a new prohlem confronting Tnan- 
kind as a whole, It must he solved by us in 
our generation." The problem is indeed a 
challenge to humanity, It ought not on that 
account to daunt the sons of men who have 
cressed uncharted seas and achieved a league 
of nations, On the contrary, the challenge 
ought to be readily and resolutely. taken tip 
With an unafraid heart and human brains pooled | 
to devise means to quash once for all this 
growing incubus of Colour-Line. 








THE ETERNAL PURITAN, 


By Dr. 


Those who study the light fiction of the day 
are dazzled by the success of the “Sheikh” 
school, A. certain Miss of Mrs. Hull and 
followers have exploited a type of romance 
wherein a solemn, dark-cvyed, clean-limbed, 
inscrutable, (inl other adjectives which 1 have 
forgotten] lieto bears the shrinking heroine tntó 
the recesses of the desert, a palpitating mass of 
anxieties andi anticipations. The milk-white 
maiden gets so hopelessly compromised with the 
spare, lithe (here we are off again) son of the 
desert that a situation, unsound from a eugenic 
‘point of view, seems inevitable, But onr minds 
mre soot Sel at rest. Haroun Ibu Ali, the 
scorge of the désert, tiris ont to be Sir Tete 
de Vean, who left England on. account of an 
dngrowing toenail, and all is well with the child, 


H. E. H, Tracy. 


This artless. theme tins browght pleasure tu 
millions, and profit to authors, fim producers 
and literary agents. But the success of this 
type of var, with what fictionists termo kim 
twist àt the cnd, seems to have ‘provoke 
imitators. Amd so we have a “Sheikh?! eod 
of polities. This is a production infinitely 
superior in its opportunities for whimsical 
humour, but has not heen received with the 
upplanse it deserves, "D'his, possibly, because 
the cost of prediction i» borne, not by seme 
speculative publisher or film company. but by 
Ihe tax-paver, It is a pity that this harese 
individual cannot rise for a moment above the 
consideration of the pocket, and make up his 
mind to enjoy the spectacle now being unfolded,. 
act by uct, reel upon reel, ‘The end is not yet 
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foreshadowed, und it is dificult to sse how the 
Huli "twist" car be worked in, It may be that 
King Hussein. will tum out to be G. B. Shaw 
in disguise, and the stately monarch of Iraq 
prove to be Heath Robinson in search of copy. 
These ate merely guesses: "The reels, already 
enlarged, are full enough of humour to satisfy 
any film fan. 

Tt will be remembered that, during the late 
war, it was deemed advisable. tao protect. the 
Suez Canel by clearing the. Turk out of 
Palestine, or as we preferred to term if, the 
infidel) out of the Holy Land. In performing 
this useful erusade, use was made of some local 
banditti, termed by courtesy Hussein's army. 
These, tinder the control of one Col, Lawrence, 
ou. whom Douglas Fairbanks “has: nothing", 
performed some feats of train-wrecking ani 
sabotage, which were duly filmed. The services 
of these yeggmen were rewarded with millions 
af British sovereigns: An ample recompense 
when one remembers that the services of-a first- 
class assassin in these parts can be obtained for 
some seventy Turkish liras.. I have never been 
charged more than this, even when the cost of 
living wus at its highest. 

But the matter did not end there, Had it 
done-so, the best and most humorous part of the 
play would never have been seen, In the midst 
of the welter of mandates and visions of a new 
Zion emerged a promise and an aspiration that 
Great Britain would set. up and unite a 
confederacy of Arab states, 

A trülv gorgeous idea. The remainder of 
the. Allies were tot so euthusiastie about it. 
Possibly this omy lx due to the fact that the 
first great Pan-Mohammedan spasm overflowed 
into most European countries. 

However England is surrounded by water, 
and therefore safe from Arab invasion, and the 
good work. was proceeded with. 

The Holy Land being delivered from the 
infidel, the free-thinking Turk was to be divided 
up in some intricate fashion between the 
hutidred per cent. Moslem Arab and the 
descendants of the stage managers of the 
Crucifixion. 

Further East Mesopotamia was te be taken 
in Hand, 
before Mohammed launched his unitarian 
slogan, was to be changed to one vouched for 
by the Pan-Arab experts as genuine and possess- 
ing the advantage of being easily confused with 
the Oriental name of Persia (Tran). 


NAL PURITAN 


The old name, dating from centuries 


Pan-Arab  enthnsiasts theld s Col, 
Lawrence am] Miss Gertrude Bell, muri faithful 
study of à character in Eolhen, preached the 

Gospel that all trüe culture had belonged tù 
Arabia and with the expulsion of the ame 
Turk would settle there again, One thing was 
to be remembered, that in all things, brown was 
greater than white: 

And so the scheme proceeded. The puppet 
Kings were all installed, and all seemed set fair’ 
for the revival of the spacious days of Haro 
ar Raschid. But then appeared the joker in the 
pack, the nigger im the fence, (this. last is but 
4 metaphor}. Ibn Saud, the prince of the 
Wahhabis, did not approve of the new Entente 
Living between these monarchs, he deplored 
the passing of the good old days when it wis i 
pleasimg endceavotr of father and sott to cut each, 
other's throats. 

Now [bn Saud had a straight part- He was. 
the hero of the desert, filling all the Hull 
requirements, He and his warriors were the 
real Mohammedans. of the text books. Fanatical, 
warlike, and puritanical, they believed in a bell 
for all infidels, and helped all and sundry on 
their path thither, They believed in. and 
followed the precepts of the Koran, a contrast 
to the neighbouring Moslems. Within the 
Kingdom of Nejd tobacco and. strong liquors 
were banned, Salvation had. to be sought in 
dying for the faith and the Wahhahl went mto 
battle with a signed pass to the door-keeper. af 
Paradise tied to his wrist. 

Ibn Sand had not taken his place in the 
publie eve. He had not attended Versailles: in 
lowing abba and chejfyiah, accompanied by au 
English mpressario similarly ‘adorned. British 
dealings with him had been om pre-war lines, 
à mission, a subsidy, nnd the appointment of a 
political officer. 

The subsidy had been the subject of comment 
m Parliament. I teeded no defence. For 
sume £60,000 a vear Ihn Soud undertook not 
to attack the infunt stute of Iraq, As this latter 
state has many times the population of Neji, ani 
was, at the tine of the arrangement, stiff with 
British troops, it looked like another winecessary 
outpouring of money. But Iban Saud had the 
rare gift, for an Arab, of knowing his own 
mind, This qualification always demands 


respect, and the yearly cost of a battalion was. 


well spent in setting the problem. These 


bribes to good behaviour arè. a necessity in 


eastern politics, when frontiers -are 
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between warlike peoples- As we have dropped 
inte the metaphors of the theatre, we may 
compare them tà the blackmail levied by certain 
orchestras, on receipt of which they undertake 
not to queer the lexdimg artistes pitch. 

Hut money means little to a desert Arab. 
Asa means to biry ammunition it is necessary. 
Hut it will not dim his watehfulness. Dog 
will mot onbo eat dog, but prefer dog in tlie sun- 
scorched plains. Iim Sand world never fee! 
safe while: Hussein, Alstalla and Fetsal built 
i) thet, strength, 

Di pora, when the Anglo-Irmg treaty was 
tumging dn the balance, he rattled the salire. 
Tt wae an affair of outposts only. A dispute 
‘over seme grazing lands. Bot the thunder of 
his hoeves could be discerned in the Grand 
Hazsars of Baghdad. 

Busrh, within a few hours mde; was 
tranquil The more cosmopolitan outlook of a 
sca-port told tlie Basrawi that Ibn Saud Nol 
Hover shatter his understanding with England. 

But in Baghdad the possibilities of a fresh 
vinle foe striking without let or hindrance 
from the great power, Whose advances were 
heing flouted, caused fear to stalk in the 
iwraars. 

I was walking home to lunch and nodded 





to «sole -acquailitances, two Arab carpet 
merchants and their Jew runner. They 
heckoned me into their little Khon. I entered, 


to see what treasures they had unearthed and 
proposed to unload on me, But after the tsi 
eup of muddy coffee, | found that trade hol 
no interest for them. In. vain I asked to see 
their latest importations, Not a sword of Dusi- 
ess would they utter, After a Tong pause one 
asked : 

“Sir, if the treaty is not sime, 
British troops leave Baghdad?" 

J had no iden of the correct answer, but 
stated finnly that no doubt they would, That 
the British Government did not approve of their 
troops being left im certain cities, where they 
Were certain to become the prey of rascally 

The Jew politely said he liked the British. 
They spent mnch money. But, he added 
quensively, not: so munch as formerly. 

This gave. a further opportunity. I eniargeil 
‘on the fact that the dealers of Baghdad were 
being found out. This was bailinage which 
shonld have been received with polite grins 
from my old friends, but it did not seem to pi 


will the 
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as well ns ummi. ‘Their faces grew tonger: 
They pulled out a iocal newspaper. 

The vernacular press of those days was 
typical of the city, Scarcely one but had to be 
suppressei/] at intervals. To retain them public, 
it was necessary to be seditious. A falling 
circulation: would soon spar the editor into ever- 
reaching himself. Result, a visit from the 
police, 
the appearance of a new paper from a mew 
office on the following day. 

] asked mv friends to reall the news; Tere 
were two items, ote wis that the treaty was 
hanging fire, und that the ctitor hoped to sec 
the back of the Inst British soldier in m very 
short time. 


course was entirely false, bat good enough for 
the stop press 
ultimate results of tegards the Grind Bazaars. 

| gave it, ns my firmi ani considered opinion, 
that the (itoats of every mërchant would be 
cut and their goods lootel. I drew a pretty 
picture of the dusty thoroughfare on which we 
were looking, running with blood whilst the 
flaming Klians roared and crackled. _ 

The dealer asked, "World the British: ido 
nothing?" TT reflected “No, T thik not We 
shauld have had enough of vow. T, of course, 
would be sorry to hear about it. 
sitting in England and would say to a frend, 
‘Here’ sone of old Mustapha's carpets, He was 

a terrible old thief, but 1 rather liked. him. 
ay how he's dead now, I expect. I wonder 

what the ‘bazaar looks. like to-day. 
Ibn Sand hus made rather a mess af iti 

At this point I stopped for breath, The 
small Arab boy, who pulled the punkah, had 
caught the drift of the conversation and stopped. 
his work. The Jew rebuked him and valced 
his own anxicties; “How would it fare with 
the chosen people?" . 


Now although T hod many good friends 


among the Jews, the sleek and oily ramier of 
the bazaars was my pet aversion, 
trying and expensive cog in the mechanism of 
hargain driving. ‘My good fellow, if the 
Buddoos kill Arabs, what chance has a ‘Tew got? 
PN bet atiy money there would not be a Jewish 
throat tincut between here and the South gate." 

And soon, A splendid chance to hold forth: 
on the results of ingratitude, I wus late for 
lunch so left the miserable tig to their 


a haynnüet guard over the offices, atl 


This: was bud enough for the 
dealers. "DThe-next item. was thet Iban Sand was 
contemplating a sweep ou Baghdad, ‘This of | 


My friend desired to know the. 


I should be- 


I expect 


He was 4 
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thoughts. 1 verily believe that the contents of 
their shop could have beet bought for a song 
within the next hour or two, Hy the next day 
other canards displaced: the Tho- Sand fable, 
ind the bazaar breathed arain. 

It is perhaps unfair. to. hiugh at the [enr 
inspired hy this distant chieftain iu the city of 
the Caliphs: 1t is little over a hundred vears 
since the namé of Napoleon was whispereil with 
paling lips in the villages of England. 
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And now Ibn Saud is in virtual pera 
af Mecca. Whether he will raze: the empti 
andl lift the offerings, as did his predeci 
Medina is uncertain. He oecasionally | nps 
tmiidern idesa, although à loc to ATI 
















But the thought occurs that possibly Ehe 
producers of the Sheikh Comedy have mide a 
great mistake in according too small a part to 
the one capable and straightforward uctor; 





THE APPRECIATION OF ART. 


Bý MR. G. E. FUSSELL. 


Too olten and too readily in modern times 
the creative artist js accused of introspectiott, 
The term ts maile daintutery, and the artist is 
the mere condemmed, sitice what be discovers by 
his method is not invariably pleasing, nor does 
it bring him ony particular happiness: These 
artists, who nare so despised for their imagined 
perversion of method, are really following their 
intuitions, and it [s hardly credible that artistic 
intuitions could be wrongly: directed. ‘Too many 
and multiform beattie: have been produced 
therefrom for such an allowance po be made. 
"Artists," it has been sal, "cannol seriously 
pursue happiness, because its components are 
not the components. of beauty, amd, being iu 
love with beantv, they neglect and despise the 
anesthetic social virtues in the operation of 
which happiness is found. On the other hind 
those who pursite: hüppiness conceived merely in 
the abstract and conventiomil terms, such as 
mohev, success, or respectibilitv, often miss that 
real and fundamental part of happiness which 
flows from the senses amd imagination. This 
clement is what acsthetics supplies to life ; for 
hentity also can he a cause and factor of happi- 
ness. Vet the happiness of loving beauty 1 
either too sensuous to be stable, or dlse too tilti- 
mate, too sacrertental, to be accounted happiness 
hy the worldly mind. " 


The Worldly Mind. 


Consequently the condemnation I$. made. 
The werldly mind, absorbed. as itis in e-callod 
strictly — practics| affairs, observes. that the 
pleasures of beauty nre sensuous, that the artist. 
und the art appreciator is emotionil, that. lie 
is often nat happy, and believes dt has 
apparent aml obvios justification for ts : 
of interest. The practical mian is alive to the 
obvious, Lut only rarely to the ‘subtle He 
rendily tmilerstands the conventional wee of 
traditional, or, Shall we sav, proverbial tise of 
words, He docs. not wish to penetrate bene ith 
the surface of things nor to understand thiir 
realities: ‘The worldly person does not care for 
subjective thought. All his interests are- 
nhjective, and he fails to discover that the 
Objective beauty, of which the artist preaches 
so complete n gospel, is not oso mich in the 
nature of the object asin the mind of the 
percipient. And living, as he does in an 
objective world, trusting his senses only so far . 
as they guide him im his relations. with: his 
objective environment, and. finding that his 
worldly aims are facilitated by that trust, he. 
comes ta distrust anv. efftuxioms of a subjective 
ar introspective nature 


“Man has a prejudice against himself, any- 


thing which is a product of his mind seems to 
him to be unreal or comparatively insignificant." 
"To such a worldly person it is incredible 
that, while tis senses give him, his acynuamtance 
with the external objective, all his conceptions 
af the world are ideal; they ate subjective 
minima, obtained by sensual contacts, and 
generalised from tlie continuous experience of 
stich senstial contacts, While ready enough to 
adimit the known difference of appearance, which 
artists portraying the same subjects, depict, are 
sufficient evidence of the truth that there can be 
no external existence, i£ there is no sense upon 
which it can impinge, lic obsenrely fears such 
a line of reasoning. He therefore turns to 
cicio for a classification of his impressions, 
rélégating art to a secondary, even remote place, 
and neglecting, for his utterly practical purposes, 
its kinship and kindness to life. The artist, 
also, when be desires information, catalogued 
normal sensations, ts obliged to appeal to science, 
which will supply the precise information 
required, because its object is the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, but. when he desires 
to exercise his art, le does not seek to supply 
the scientific truth. Ruther does he seek to 
produce a record of the impressions made upoti 
him by certain circumstances or events, so that 
these impressions can he trausierred to another 
mind, which possibly, almost certainly, has 
received precisely those impressions itself. In 
tliat way art is the response to the demand for 
etitertuinment, far the stimulation of the senses 
and imagination, and truth enters into it only 
as it subserves these ends." 

Although it is necessary to muke these 
definite stitements, and to nse these definite 
teritis, by which certain things are understood, 
it is well to recall that absolute truth has vet 
to he defined. Informution of the normal 
cutalozued sensation type, known aod realised 
as arience, is, in. fine, only an approximation. to 
tmth in the absolute. The truth defined by 
science i& that of the relation-of sense impres 
sins received from material things, but-art, by 
dt Function of yielding new experience, of 
creating a fresh impression, which may become 
normal, affords a new truth, and extends, by so 
much, the scientific truth of the normal 
catalogued impressions already common ta. the 
mass of the people, The pleasure resulting from 
m new impression muy not he implicit in that 
experience, but as the new impression 
becomes customary, it will, at. least, 
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afford the pleasure of use and wont, For a time, | 


however, it is possible, tay probable, thut it 


may be controvertal as tinttiic, anc that i us 


sense, 1 which. it shold be uriderstood ‘that 


truth only subserves the vids of art: dt ts 


obvious that art presents a varying dicerce of 


truth, according to the quality af experience of 
the observer, and in. the view wf the worldly 
man, whe is enly really quick ta utiderstand the 
conventional use ol words, it will be Tess like the 
truth of his customary experience than the 
tokens amd svmbols of his trade, 


The use of Imagination. 


‘The practical man is not prepared for that 
lack of ‘absolute truth’ «she understands it. 
He cannot ucknowledge the reality of the 
relutive truth that art provides, becawse it fies 
outside his experience. He finds a purely 
sensual satisfaction in the unintelleetual appeal 
to his senses of eating, drinking, aml the 
satisfaction of sex hunger. So profound anil 
precise are these satisfactions that he is at least 
disinclined to make any effort to appreciate the 
delicate shades of beauty, anil consequent 
sensual stimulus proviled by art. Such an one 
is always tempted to condemm art, because it 
does not possess scientific precision of presenti- 
tion, since the cultivation of the senses alone is 
bound to betray the imagination. At the same 


time it is ont of the croder sense satisfactions 


that ssthetic appreciation: is bom. While am 
excessive devotion to sctise is hound to betray 
the imagination, simply hecause it grows by 
what it feels upon, and creates continuous 


cravings for increasingly gross satisfactions, 


there is another sule to this kind of experience, 
With repetition it ceases to attract, and the 
imlividual must exercise 
colowr the real and material side ofl life with 


ihe orderliness and stateliness of beauty which’ 


is art. On the one hand there is a tendency to 
develop sensuality for its own sake; on the 


other there is a tendency to cthereatise sensuality 
into art, The first example becomes a. reué, the- 
second an artist, so closely are the best and 
But the attempt to create. 


worst of men allied, 
an orderly cosmos, similar to the processes of 
mind, has done sumeéthing- else; In the more 


practical minds, it has developed the orderlimess. 


of modern science, an imaginative, ideal organi 
sation, just as mitch a piece of bravura ae the 
majority of works of art, 
sclentifie age, the artist is not-able to avoid & 


his imagination to. 


Unfortunntely in a. 


= 


m 
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certain selentific bias, and consequently, 


"many half trained observers condemn: 


the work of some naive and fanciful 

masters wiili à snecr, because, as they 

truly say, ib i$ out al drawing......... 

But fulelity is 3 merit bemuse it isa 

factor of our pleasure. Ti stands on 

& level with all the other ingredients 

of effect. When ag man raises it ton 

solitmry pre-emiuence and. becomes 

incapable af appreciating anything 

else, he betrays the decay of the 

esthetic capacity. The scientific 

habit in him infibits the iestlietic;" 

Sich inhibition. betrays not only the decay 

of the sesthetic hnbit; it betrays also the inapti- 
tide of sense impression... It betrays that im 
otie way the imagination has been dulled , 
that no longer can the observer underiake the 
intellectual labour of gathering pleisure from 
the suggestion of the artist, the pleasure which 
arises orf of the ability to ndapt the artistic 
peones to the mind, to obtain sone idea of the 
impulss, aud to reinear nale that 


bs Art, 

But the scientific impulse in the modern mimi 
does not of necessity completely inhibit the 
esthetic sense. If that were so; the two sides 
of the modem minl would bo nugatory, and 
the -artisi conid. have. no science, while. the 
scientist could appreciate no art.. It s-common 
knowledge that, aitthough to some extent the 
two phases are mutually exclusive; mo artist 
to-day could develop his art by imagination 
nlone, amd) a scientist; who did not possess a 
certain quality af sesthetic imagination, could 
not hope to do any constructive research work. 
The artist must gain his precise knowledge fron 
icienee, and, nt ihe same time, preserve in its 
entirety his-ssthetic sete, while such ua- mental 
condition is no less necessary fo the perciplent 
and apprecigter of beauty. 

___Preetse scientific knowledge, pleasurable anil 
informative ás it is, can be shown to have a 
certain acihetic: quality, if only for its exact 
symbolism, whieh enables (b to he transferred 
irom one mind to another without being 
changed in: uny degree. No ssthetic pleasure 
can he similarly enjoved by two separate imdi- 
viditals. One will be affected by a: blindness 
not shared hy the other, or one will relate the 
artistic suggestion. more closely To his other 





slight zesthetic quality of 


esthetic experiences, and so gain very much 


more from the object of beauty. In ts mii 


of a due nppercipient jt is not possibie for the- 

science ever fo 

compete with the absolute aesthetic quality of 

art, which makes so complete a vision for him, 

Thus it comes to be said that, 

“to fecl beauty is a better thing tham ta 
come to understatu] how we feel it. 
To have imagination: and taste, ta 
love the best, to be carried away by 
the contemplation. of nature to a 
vivid faith in tho ides], all this is. 
more, 4 great deal more than any 
science can hope to be, The poets 
and philosophers who express the 
westhetic experience and stimulate the 
same function in us by their € 
do a greater service to mankind and 
deserve higher honour than the dis- 
| coverers of historical truth''; 

The Use of the Senses. 

The. modern esthete, however; has the 
lemeritv, arising ott of his inevitably semi- 
scientific mini, to-desire to know how he comes 
to feel the pulsing pleusure of the observatidtt: 
of beauty, And so strong is this desire that lie. 
is willing to take te risk of dimming the 
lustrous exhilaration of hia emotional stimulus. 
bv beauty, if he can in seme mestire onder 
stand. That is ote part of tHo ew x 
introspection in modern artists, which 
strongly. condemned, and which is not So ede 
plicable as it appears to the casual view; "The. 
artist wants not only to know the perfection of 
his art—his curiosity iemd& him much further 
than that—but also, | 

“what elements of his nature make. him 
sensible of beanty, and. what is the 
relation between the constitution of 
the abject, and thy excitement of his. 
susceptibility’. 

It. i$ found that iesitietic quality depends 
spe pleasure, and, althongh utility does play 

a part in the production of that pleasure, it is 
rather the outeame of the secondary- mul conti- 
mucus experience of the partictilur form of 
utility than of pleasure immediate. pon percep- 
tion. Beauty is something that gives satisfac- 
tion to à natural function, to some fundamental 
need or capacity of tho humin mind, It is 
therefore a positive value that i& iutrmsie; it 
is a pleasure. Amd it is perhaps tie east 
selfish pleasure that is possible: It does not 
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pecessarily  arouse the desire for possession. 
Only in very exceptional cases docs the per- 
ception of beauty arouse that desire, It is 
sufficient gratification for the percipient (of 
‘beauty to realise the pleasure he experiences as 
a consequence of Ins sensual contact with the 
object arousing his zesthetic emotion, 

This sensual contact con be made by any of 
the discriminating senses to which sensible 
heauty—there can be no material beauty which 
is iusensible, for it would be unknowable— 
appeals: “Visible objects"; for instance, "are 
nothing but possibilities of sensation", und the 
pleasure that they sive falls under the signifi- 
cant heading of lust of the eve. But that 
plesire cannot be obtained in its full messure 
without discrimination, without a guarding at 
the attention lest. it ‘should, when exumining 
more closely the objectivity of- the stimulis to 
emotion subsequent to the primal percept in its 
wholeness of beauty, deteet some incongruity, 
possblv external to tlie object, which will 
change the quality. of the pleasure. “The atten- 
tion mist give itself up to the sensation, it must 
yield itself to the immediately emotional object, 
und concentrate itself in order to secure the 
effect which is prepared for it, and which it can 
only appreciate or depreciate itself, [It is 
seldom that the perapient and the performer 
ran meet together. They are individuals, and 
tiere must be disparity between the effect the 
artist desired to. prodnce, and that which it is 
pessible for the pereipient to obtain, for such 
is a firmiamental necessity of their separate 
being. 

The impossibility of the artist ever being 
ible to produce the effect in the observer that 
he obtginead when an object or experience 
inspired him to the creative act is directly 
parallel to the impossibility of two artists being 
able to produce directly similar impressions of 
a given experience. The slight but quite 
definite variations in the observational experi- 
ence of cach individual man or woman tmins 
the senses bo receive each new impression in a 
particular way, or rather, to give them a 
memory qualification when passing then 
through the senses to the mind, The iquality- 
ing effects of the remembered experiences, 
although those may be dormant in the region 
ef the subconscious, form the variation between 
the impressions, which any given experience 
mikes wpon different people, Just as two artists 
cannot depict the experience in precisely the 


same terms, the artist cannot transmit his: 
vision completely to the appreciator, All that 
the artist can do ts to provide à medium th magli. 
which some part of his vision, more ur less 
complete according to the development of the 
sense activity and acuteness of the individual, 
may be transmitted to that individual, 

It is remarkable that tio one has ever spoken 
of the lust of the ear. That organ is so consti- 
tuted that ii cannot directly carry to the brain, 
except by words, specific and defimite intellec- 
tual quality. ‘Che shriek of distress’ gives rise 
net only to sympathetic pain and the desire to 
telp, but also to a curiosity; whicli desires to 
observe visually the suffering. The car 45, 
however, the best example of the kind of parti 
cularised attention, which it is necessary for a 
devoted percipient of. beauty to attain, 

“Since a note is heard only when a set af 
regular vibrations can be discrimi- 
nated in. the chaos of sound, it 
appears that the perception and value 
of this artistic clement depends upan 
abstraction, on the omission frg at 
field of attention of all the = 
which do not conform to 
law. But if this were Be] 
principle at work, there would be no 
music more beautiful than the note 
of a tuning fork. Such sounds, 
although delightful perhaps to m 
child, are soon tedious. The prin- 
ciple of purity nittst make some com- 
promise with another principle, 
which müv be ealled that of tnterest. 
The object must have sufficient 
variety and expression to hold our 
attention fora while, and to stir ont 
nature widely”. 


The Fabric of Beauty, 

The discriminnted note is the fabric of 
groundwork of all the infinite emotional sige 
tions of music, By its variations of fime and 
tone, its combination with other notes, is the 
whole quolity of beautifal music obtained. 
Each of the arts has this fabrie or material of 
beauty, and it is by the beauty of the fubric 
that the aesthetic sense is first aroused. "This 
is the hasis of ull more developed. beauty "both 
in the object whose form and meaning have th 
be lodged in something sensible, and in thu 
mind, where sensuous ideas, being the first te 
emerge, are the first which can aronse delight.” 
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Tt is, so to speak, by the reaction of sensu primary sensual contacts. The limitations of 


ous ideas upon the beauty of material, that the 
esthetic sense first comes Into prominence. A 
fabric of beauty; it may be a note of music, u 
verse of poetry that is pore rhythm, a picce of 
external beauty is of more value than the 
delightful cloth or wood, or any other of the 
thousand and one preciotts materials, which first 
impinges with sufficient force opem The senses 
to arouse the feeling of ‘pleasure by which 
beauty is born (perceived) and Tives (is appre 
cuted). The next ontact with that fabric 
cases wot only its nattrally consequent thrill, 
hint the antecedent. thrill of pleasurnble anticipa- 
Hon, amil by virte òf continued experience it 
obtains, in the mentality registering these 
sereations, a New and spiritual or ideal signi- 
ficamce. Just mi that way are ideals formed. 
They glow incandescantly in the mind after 


continued experience of pleasure, and they 
become symbolic, spiritually indicative and 


suggestive of other joys nascent in other fabrics, 
Out of such ideal conceptions springs not only 
the humanity of aesthetics, but their growth iri 
the mind is the process of the formation of the 


| totality of huiman theory, 


""lhe whole machinery of our mtelligence, 
our general flens And laws, fx 
amd —external teas atl laws, 
principles, persons and gels, are sò 
many symbolic, algebraic expres- 
abs. They stand fer experience ; 
experteriee which we ate imcapable 
of retaining atul sürvévimem in Its 
multituditons immediaév. We should 
founder hopelessly, Hike the animals, 
did we not keep ourselves afloat, 
and direct our course by these 
intellectual 
us to bear our tgrotance of facts." 


The Expectancy of Beauty, 

This process of symbolising by means of 
artistic expression, or by the apparently ordered 
seuence of scientific investigation, is how nan 
tries to explain Bimeclf aml his environment to 
himself. The awakening of the 
beauty naturally viekds s wider significance to 
life, something in the sime way as tle exten- 
sion WE selentific knowledge does, bit botli 
these processes led. te à dissatisfaction with the 
appearances we have agreed to call reality. 
Out of the appreciation. of artis bom a 
diminution of pleasure in the tangible and 
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devices. Theory helps. 


miw to 


the material, and the ordered knowledge of the 
nuteril, which i called scence, eds to tho 
befief Th some sttpranormal well-being that ‘exists 
jist beyond the gamut of sense-perception. 
And in the. ürtist or artistic iš- in aware 
ness. of the possibility of satisfaction, more 
complete than he Was ever experienced, could 
it only be pursued and overtzken. "The semse 
of awareness is the wost waliable af thè mental 
excitations that follow the developnient of the 
appreciation of art, and so jt is, that With many 
people in these modemi days, the infinite | 
ipeestion of external beanty is of more valie 
than the precise aymbolic ideal- Tüey do not 
obtain from an aesthetic value any precise symbol, 





and this is wost frequently so with music, The 


beauty of that art does not always, except in 
the case of the esoteric few, appeal bane TOES Ee 
the perceptive organisation of the senses, 
does not sugeest anything definite. A pene " 
reluxation of the attention takes place naher 
than its concentration, and the. stimultis. of 
total beatity is such as to excite a sort of extra- 
corporea! sense of well-being, and a Sow * 
delicious thinght, which may possibly be 
sneeested in part by the torial representation d 
emotion, but which is far more likely to be a 
distilled part of the previously experienced. 
esthetic satisfaction of the — Hstener.  Thís 
quality of music, which is really inherent i 
that most indefinite of all the asthetic media, 
is often found in other Lratiches of modern art, 
nnd is What makes the work of Ue critics sp 
very difficilt, actounting very largely for the 
discrepancies itt thetr judgments of a given 
creation. 

"The Hmleterminate in form is aiso ine 
determinate in value. It néeds com- 
pletion by the mind of the observer, 
amd as this coiipletion differs, the 
value of the result must vary. Au 
indeterminate. is therefore beautiful 
to him, Wh Gh make itri GUNT 
ugiy to him who. cannot’, 

The modefii artist, being also onc of these. 
tiiodern péople, and inflürnced by precisely 
tliose things by which less creativo individuals 
are inflücnced, camiot fail to feel a liking für 
power of suggestion cohtained in inerte 













a people hiye Decot posses 
ánalytie (scientific) and synthetie RED 
dida, not précise, except when devoted to à 
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specific piece of scientific observation, and quite 
indeterminate im the use of these functions. 
They want to find more in the artist's work 
than appears at first gaze, but they do not desire 
to be driven down 4 straight road to an acknow- 
ledged truth. — They prefer to wander at will 
through the gaps in the hedgerows, and tu 
return to the road at some other point, after 
womlerful, delightful, charming experiences. 
And the artists being of the people naturally 
wish to provide opportunity for this discursive 
runination, That the result of this attitude of 
tiind Is not always happy isnot the fault of the 
artist any more than it is of the percipicnt. 





Form, Conventional and [maginary. 


At the same time certain definite forms are 
accepted by modern people as beautiful just as 
they were by these who established them, and, 
unhappy. zs it is to mention the word conven- 
tional in connexion with art, it is by their 
Conventionality that these forms make their 
appeal. 

“Determinate forms establish themselves 
aid ihe eye becomes accustomed to 
then. ‘The line of use, by habit of 
appereeption becomes the line of 
beauty. A striking example may be 
found in the pediment of the Greek 
temple, and the pable of the 
Northern house. The exigencies of 
Climate determine these forms difer- 
ently, but the eye in each ‘case 
accepts what utility imposes. We 
admire height in the one and breadth 
in the other, and we soon find the 
steep pediment heavy, and the low 
gable awkward and mean'' 

In the arts which are mot directed to strict 
utility it is not possible to create definite forms 
of beauty. In verse the number of metres and 
stanzas used is infinite in its, possibilities of 
combination, and it is something quite other 
than the conventionality of their form which 
makes for beauty. ‘Technically a sonnet may 
he períect ; vet it may make no gesthetic appeal. 
Similarly with music am! painting it ii impos 
able to name enc stvle that is beautiful on 
account of form alone. These arts are such 
that they must have something more than form 
to recommend them, and that something is 
supplied by the psychologic reaction of the 
observer to their beautv. It is something which 
he must be prepared to supply in the observing, 
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alinost, or quite, as much as the-artist mtist be 
prepared to supply it im the creation. ‘The 
attempt to canventionalise beauty i in these arts 
is doomed to failure, but in a manner it hys 
bcn made again and again, and its lick ol 
success is palpable. "Phe result is bound! to be 
unhappy. Too many divergent factors. are at 
work, 

"Only the extreme of impreastontam tries 
to give upon canvas one absolutely 
momentary view ; the result is that 
when the beholder has h | 

actually been struck by. that aspect, 

the picture has an extraordinary 
fore: and  value—like the vivid 
power of recalling the past, possessed 
by smell. But on the other hand 
such a work is empty aud trivial in 
the extreme ; it isa photograph of a 
detached: Impression, not followed as 
it would be in nature, by many 
varistions of itself; An object so 
unusual is. often unrecognisable if 
the vision so unmiturally isolated hits 
never liappened to come vividly to 
our own experience", 

One 4nality of the himnan mind cannot, how- 
ever, be limited in that way. Imagination 
dealing with purely mystical forms does not 
attempt to. reproduce anything that has been 
sensible. It is not by virtue of experictice of 
the material objective world that the justice 
of a work of imaginative art may he weiglied. 
But as sl notions of art are based upon the 
tactunl, it is not possible for the purely 
imaginary to be of mind ónly, | 

“Imaginary forms differ i dignity “and 
beauty not according to their clost- 
mess to fact or tvpe in nature, but 
according to the ease with which the 
normal imagination reprodnees the 
synthesis they contam"'. 


Art and Reality, 


Hy virtue of the normal imagination beauty 
im imaginary form may thus be held to. exist. 
Just in the same way beanty, ipso facto, exists. 
Nature is the foundation of objective beauty- 
It is th dubious point whether the beamty actiml- 
ly exists unperceived through its life external 
to the percept of mind, or whether the. quality 
of ssthetic beauty is implanted in mature by 
the observer, Santayana has apparently li 
doubt on this point, 













THE APPRECIATION OE ART a) 


"Pl beauty i, iu natire," he says, "a 
result of the functional adaptation of 
our senses amd imagination to the 
mechanical products of dur environ 
ment. This adaptation is never com- 
plete, and there is, accordingly, room 
for the fine arts, in which edt is 
u result of tlic intentional adaptation 
of mechanical forms te the functions 
which our senses and imagination 
have already acquired. This watch- 
ful subservience to our aesthetic 
demands is the essence of fine art. 
Mature is thc basis, but man is the 

goal." 

That is tantamount to saying that the DA. 
tion of heanty arises out of man's inability to 
observe precisely his environment; that the ‘arts 
arë indeed but a substitute for inexacttude: 
And moreover it explicitly states that the 
appreciation of beauty grows out of customary 
forms. What has become. customary is: appre- 
cuted. This is a dangerous and dubious 
philosopliy. It is só easy to become acciustoned 
to things that have no beauty, but, of course, 
that ia à deadening influence, contradictory lo 
the enlivening, which follows the appreciation 
ef customary fornis, when that form is deter- 
mined by utility, and there enters into the 
statement also the ¢laim for pleasure. Pleasure 
rises out of that sense of having accomplished, 
or of observing the accomplishment of, a new 
reality more compreliensive than TM reality 

experienced before. Tt is a result of that more 
complete understanding of environment, to 
which all art (and science) is directed, and is 
never able to achieve. Art has been said to be 
an expression of disappointment ; an attempt to 
create something, which will act as. a. function 
of mind to overcome man's inability to get at 
ittmedinte odds with the muterial, to observe it 
precisely, 

But it is possible that this very lack of pre- 
cision in observation is necessary to give play to 
the imagination, by means of which man has, 
lo a limited extent, adapted himself to his 
environment, and that the play of the imagina- 
tion is the source of all pleasure. I is certainly 
ly the pleasurable emotion reauliing from the 
contemplation of an aesthetic objecit that the 
value of that object primarily exists. 

"If pleasure fails the yery substance and 
protoplasm of beauty is wanting. 
Nor is even the pleasure enough ; for 


I muy receive a letter full of the most — 
joyous news, but neither the paper, | 
nor the writing, nor the style need 
seem lamtitifnl to me. Not anl 1 
confound the impressions, atid v 
the symbols themselves with the 
emotions they arouse, and find Joy 
and. sweetness in the very words I | 
hear, will the expresaiveness cotsti- - 
tute a beautv." 7 
The quality of pleasure derived from art is. 
not necessarily limited, It may be realised 
throng pain. ATI beautv-is very close toà tears. 
"here i3 4 calm emotion that i is derived from an. 
resthictic eflet, which is so far unanlysable, but 
which nevertheless can only be expressed a 
E Sometimes it has been said, mistaken. 
. that esthetics have some relation to tüoral 
QU ieee The inability Tully to express the 
emotion gained from art by the one word 
pleasure is what has led to this erroneous beligf. 
The emotion is pleasure obtained. from the 
transtinntation eof experience to m higher plane, 
not mnccessirilly a more motal plane, but 
essentially a sensual, for the emotion can only 
te obtained through the medium of the senses, 
awd ia thus not concerned with morality at pcs 
The most feble art gichds what may bec called 
eccondimnd emotions; ideal art mises the 
emotions. above tlie normal, awf makes thun. 
more teal than the firsthand, They become 
more closely akin fo an understanding ; they 
ure leading to din actual contact with a reality 
more ord¢red aml) complete than mature, hire se 
it is à product ol man’s mind. 
Beauty is thus stited to bi a bridge wéross: 
tlie chasm. which separates the object from tlic. 
subject. Itisin the indeseribüble space between 
that beauty is born, No theory, evulved by 
man, ean be períect, because fre cannot cross-the 
clusm, and, in any ease, a theory is: but a- rela- 
tion between mind and matter. In the course 
af the formation of his theories, it is inevitable. 
that man’s widening experience -should. be a. 
sownx oof pleasure to him, and, since his 
experience is quite largely objective, he is 
obliged tò collect a large number of detaila of 
form of both the determinate and indeterminate 
orders. The suggestions. of form for other 
recollectzdl forms are mentally the spring md 
fount of beauty of form, amd similarly in aber 
regions of the :esthetic. 
“what constitutes. the individual expres: 
siveness of things is the cirele of 

















thoughts alligd to cach in the given 
mind; my words, for instance, 
express the thoughts they arouse in 
the mind of the reader; they muy 
express more to one man than to 
another, and to me they may have 
expressed more or less. than they have 
expressed, to. you, My thoughts 
remain unexpressed if my words do 
not arouse them jn vou, and very 
likely your greater wisdom will find 
in what I say the manifestation of a 
thousand principles of which I never 
dreamed," 


The Appeal to the Normal, 

But always, and for ever, it is “beauty in the 
first term—beauty in sound, rhythm, image— 
that will make any thought whatever poetic, 
while no thought can be so without that 
inmeliate beauty of presentation;" Not only 
must the full and detailed expression of the 
thauwlit impinge directly upon the percipient 
mind, which must have been prepared by its 
previous experience for just that formulated 
thought, but it must make itself tactnal to 
whichever of the senses is its medium af 
presentation to the mind, pleasantly, that is, 
beautifully. Unless there has been in the lives 
of the creator of a work of ari and the percipient 
a certain sinailarity of ¢xperieuce, and a directly 
similar bias, in the unconscious selection, af 
details for mental retention, the object of beauty 
will not appeal to the senses of the observer es 
it did to those of the creator. It is indeed not 
so much what has been made, as just how it is 
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likely to appeal to those to whom it is sensible, 
that constitutes. the beauty of an object, ani, 
since the latter quality is a quality of mind of 
the percipient, "the aesthetic effect of objects is 
always due to the total emotional value of the 
consciousness in which they exist. We merely 
attribute this value to the object by a projection, 
which is the ground of the apparent objectivity 
af beauty,” 





Far the existence of beauty tt is therefore 


natural that the majority of mankind, in any 


given position in space and time, should largely 


spend their lives. in the accumulation of similar 
experience. The individual variations from the 


normal of that time are slight, hui sufficiently 


definite to ensure thaj very. little of trie wortli 
in æsthetics, a& well as the more; immediate 
realm, of practical work, can pas without sonic 
attention, 


“There is a broad foundation of identity 


in our nature by virtue of which, we 
live in a common world, aml have 


an art and n, religjon Im common. 


‘That the ideal should be constant 
within these limits is as inevitable as: 


that. it should) vary beyond them." 

Those who appeal to this: broad foundation 
of. identity produce beauty which canuot fail to 
give pleasure. It may not perhaps be. con- 
sidered so beautiful as some of the more com- 
plete. variations from the normal would have the 
world. believe their productions, but finally it 
is by its appeal to the normal, the broad founda- 
tion. of identity in creator and percipient, who 
together make up humanity, that art must fulfil 
its function, 


THE POPULATION OF INDIA. 


CERTAIN ASPECTS oF THE PROBLEM, 


I 
By Mg; A. S. VENKATARAMAN, 


To the serious student of Economics, the 
Population of Indio. offers certain bewildering 
aspects, The highest birth-rate, side by side 


with the highest death-mte, the slow rate of 
growth, as compared with the leading countries 
of Europe, the irregular aid almost quixotic 
movements of pwpulation, the lighest rate of 
infant mortality, the fall in the proportion of 


the growth of 





feniales, the "parellelism between 


P 
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population and. tho extension of food cultiva- 
tion" accompanied by high prices, are only 
some among. others of à perplexing character. 

‘The orthodox Economist is confronted with 
the question, whether the Malilusian doctrine 
operates in India, 
population is mecessarile limited by the means 
of subsistence, whether this increase is an 
invariable accompaniment of the increased 


meuns of subsistence, in the absence of checks. 


like: moral restraint, vice anid misery, It is 
well-known that the Malthusian dectrine came 
in- fora good deal of criticism at the hands of 
his contemporaries and stecessors. Into the 
reasons for the popularity of the doctrine im 
Sie Measure we need nor enter, while at the 
same time, we can not close our eyes to the 
[nct that after all, if the doctrine has been ex- 
oisi by sone, it lias heen «distorted, mus- 

presented anil denounced bv many mote: 
Rand we add that the truth lies somewhere 
between extravagant appreciation on the one 
land-and foud denunciation on the other. The 
homage of writers like J. 5; Mill, Rae, Robert 
Vohn Moll was-unstinted andthe doctrine held 
tlie field in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, 
Dr. Marshall, while admitting the validity in 
substance of the second and third steps of the 
Natural Law of Malthus observes "It remaina 
tre that unless the checks on the growth of 
peyilation in foree at the end of the oth 
century aré on tlie whole increased (they are 
certain to change their form in places that are 
vet imperfectly civilized) it will he impossible 
for tlie habits of comfort prevailing 1n. Western 
Europe to spread themselves over the whole 
world and maintain for many hundred years”. 
He ventured to calculate that the means of 
subsistence. might be exhausted at the end of 
200, years, Calculations of a, similar kind have 
heen. mate by other writers.too, but it is doubt- 
ful whether they are of greater value than 
exercises in economic research. It dis difficult, 
nay: almost. impossible, to estimate the supply of 
and demanil for food in the world as a whole. 
lf there has been an Increase in the population 
of the kading Europea countries, there- has 
been «a. decrease as well in. the numbers 
dependent on agriculture ond if the growth of 
Population were, governed by the increased 
means. of subsistence, the decrease in the 
numbers depending om agriculture was bound 
to spell disaster, but this. decrease, far from 
being. dreaded, has. in, some countries. been wel- 





whether the increase of 





eoméd. And why isit? The conditions 
Baroness Counties at the TISE t 
were Quite different, They were in the sat 
cultural stage, the growth of mantfactures and 
the improved means of transport being still im 
the womb of the future. Much water has 
flowed under the bridge since those days: The 
development of facilities of communication amd 
transport, the growth of Industries and Trade 
atid the supply of food being governen by them, 
the movements of Population in the industrial 
countries of the West, have all tended: to 
explode the Malthiasian: doctrine, 

What is the position: in India? Maulthirs 
himself admitted the operation in India af the 
preventive checks like moral restraint, vaste 
and custom, bit observed that since marriage 
was universal, the population (especally the 
lower classes) would be pressed hard against 
tho limis- of the means of subsistence and the 
iood would. be doled out in small quantities to 
the major part of the Population, (var 
ponulation was the cause of fumiüne aiu disease 
(at least one of the pre-disposmg catses of one 
af the contributory factors). Any wary student 
of Malthus, will agree that the positive checks 
were operative in India to adjust the growth 
of. Population tà the means of subsistesce, 
discase being the principal agency of such 
al pustment. 

While it must be conceded that the growth 
of Population. might be limited by the means. of 
subsistence, the question of qiestions—(difficult 
in any country—is whether the population in 
Indis has exceeded the supply of food 
Beyond the conclusion that. “there was: att 
almost precise parallelism between the growth. of 
Population and the extension of food cultiva- 





tion’, the Government would not subscribe to 


many other inference in, the absence: of definite 
statistics relating to the arca woder cultivating 
the area tinder food grains, the normal ‘yield 
per acre and the percentage of the yearly mit- 
turn to the normal A comparison of the 
figures relating to the increase of acreage under 
cultivation, with the increase of Population 
durmg the last 30 years dating hack from rozi, 
goes- to- establish, ii anything; that the percerit- 
age of the area under food grains’ outgrew the 
mereased percentage im Population; while a 
similar comparison of the figures of © 

and Consumption, compels the apatan that 
tliere has been a surphisage of Production over 
Consumption. The rise in prices. of food grams 








has been advanced by some, a proof cotielnsive 
of the decline in food supply, while others 
controvert the conclusiveness of such proofs, iu 
‘view of the equally high, and in some cases 
higher, prices of non-food articles. The 
substitution of non-food for food crops, sought 
to be established by Mr.. K. L, Datta, as one 
of the leading causes of the rise in foodstuffs 
has not heen accepted hy the Government, To 
whatever it might have been due, either singly 
to any one of the causes, or the conjoint 
operation: of contributory factors, the fact is 
still there, the rapid growth of Population at 
certam periods followed by periods when it 
is staHonary, and in general, the slaw rate of 
growth in normal years as compared with 
Western Countries. The crowning irony of jt 
all is that 2 country not only: self-sufficient: in 
the matter of food-cupply, but also exporting 
it, Can ol hear the sume increase as the food 
importing countries of the West. Neither 
climate, nor sanitation nor epidemics, can bear 
the brunt of the burden, The explanation Hes 
elsewhere. As a renowned Professor remarks, 
"jt lcs in the poverty of the people, their lower 
standard of livmg and their general resourceless: 
mess". The food-imperting countries of the 
West buy their food from other countries (fár 
above in addition to home Productions) by 
reason of their increased) National Inceme and 
Wealth, a sequel to the growth of manufactures. 
Then our attention should be focussed on the 
National Income atid Wealth of any country in 
relation tó its population. "Phe fear of Popula- 
tion being outstripped. by. the means af subsist- 
ence i. this industrial age, is largely imaginary 
while the Malthusian doctrine stands a fair 
chance of being applicable and therefore, valid, 
if the stock, ai present, of the world’s food 
supply as a whole, can be taken and if the 
possibility of its running ont al some distant 
dite in the future, can be precisely explored. 
‘The only conelnsion is that the tate of increase 
t Population is Heperdent on economie conmdi- 
tions and that it is limited by the National 
Income and National Wealth. Tt js earnestly 
hoped that the Economic Enquiry Committee 
will address itself to this aspect, ns it forms the 
pivot on which any economie investigation to 
be successful rust turn, 


National Income and Wealth. 
The Malthusian doctrine is of doubtful 
validity in the case of any particular conntry 


a feeling of diffilence that 
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if figures relating to National Income and 
Wealth are pot taken into account. 1f 
statistics for the world supple of food. as u 
whole were available and reliable and when the 
possibility of such supply faling short in the. 
future could be explored with amy amount of 
precision, then the theory: may hold water, It 
imevitübly follows that we cannat speak of 
"COver-Population"" ín the world, 


Ower-popuiation in any particular country 
máy be taken to be the tendency. of the 
Population to outgrow National Income and 
Wealth, as a fall in the standard of living shows 
:ymptoms. of the huge malady of Over-popula- 
tion. Again since this fall in the standard of 
living pushes the poorer and lower classes of 
Society lower and lower, towards the limits of 
the means of subsistence, it is these classes 
alone that are affected, while the richer. classes 


are likely to become more and more prosperous, 


to the extent to which the lower classes suffer, 
The question of Oyer-population then involves. 
am mvestigation not only of National Inconie 
and Wealth hut also its distribution. Far 
iron: apprehending any decline in National 
Income: and Wealth in India, we are stil 
hoping for the dawn of ‘a better and, happier 
cra, when the possibilities of agricultural and 
industrial progress can be discovered, In its 
unrestrictei] sense, no question of Over-papula- 
ton arises in India, though we must confess Lu 
population may not 
expand as quickly in the future as in the past, 
if our methods of production and Distribntion 


of Wealth do not ntdergo any Change for the 
better, 


In the figures of thé leading European 
Countries, we find a striking parallelism between 
the growth of Population and the increase in 
National Income: and Wealth, much as to 
warrant the inference: that the one is ‘to he 
explained be the other. ‘The per capita. income 
hgure& ate £50, £72, £30, £38 for the United 
Kingdom, the United Stites of America, 
Germuns and. France respectively in rorg, while 
the per capita income in India shows an increase 
from Rä, soin ipor to Rs, r16 in 1023 (ac 
cording to Mr. Findlay Shirras), letting ulone 
the other estimates which point ta a Tower 
igure. Tt must he admitted however that 
tneomé, 48 INeasured in money, has ineressed 
ami it may still be that the income of particular 
classes—and that, the ittiportant classes na 
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not increased really. We do not seek to deny 
the value of. averages for purposes of instituting 
Auternationa] Comparison and we ask at the 
same time, whether any idea of the income of 
certain classes of communities, does pot carry 
us further, as it is bound to be of greater value, 
The results obtained by methods of arriving at 
the per capita income, may be supplemented by 
efforts to get at the income of particular classes 
of communities, For that matter, the per 
capita income in certain selected urban areas, 
may be compared with that in rural arcas, 
different industries may be examined, in short, 
what is called, an intensive study of typical 
areas, 

Probably one may like to know what the net 
per capita income of the cultivators js; seeing 
that the majority of tlie people in India depend 
on agriculture and other allied callings. ‘The 
figure of Rs, 661 has been given and one tan- 
hot guarantee its precision and reliability, inthe 
absence of figures relating to agricultural Pro- 
duction of all kinds, acreage under cultivation, 
the yield of crops the per capita income as rising 
or falling with prices and finally the net per 
capita income, An investigation of figures, 
reveals the larger and larger tumbers in the 
tanks of cuitivators, their increase often ott- 
distancing the acreage under cultivation and we 
ate face to face with an enormous evil, the 
fragmentation of agricultural holdings and 
hence, m decrease in per capita income. The 
result is we are confronted with this problem, 
vit, whether the pet capita income, said to 
have increased, when measured in terms af 
money, has not really decreased, when larger 
and larger numbers tum ont cultivators and 
sub-divide the holiings, I shonld think, that 
this is a question of sufficiently great importance 
ns (0 engage the attention of the Economie 
Enquiry Committee, Certain other matters that 
may also be investigated are, whether the tax- 
able capacity of the majority of the people has 
heen exhausted, whether the potential resources 
of wealth can by any means be transformed 
into netual wealth im the-near future, wliether 
services can be included in National Wealth and 
what deductions should be made from gross 
income to arrive at the correct income. Much 
of the difficulty in connection with the problem 
of Ponilation as dependent on National Income 
and Wealth, will be mot over, if trustworthy 
conclusions can be drawn, on all the points 
raised above, 


Population and Subsistence in India, 
H, 
Dy Mk. C.N. Zersttt, ARAS, ÉLONDON)- 


lt is now more 
Malthus published his 
Principle of Popilation™ in which de estas 
blished the theory that in every  conntry 
population, tended to .ontrun the means of 
Subsistence. He stated that population in- 
creased. in. geometrical progression while the 
means of subsistence increased in arithmetic 
progression and that such checks gs Wars, 
epidemics, famines and immorality ouly held 
in abeyance the danger of aver-population- 
Malthus further argued that humanity would 
do. well to restrict the growth of its himibers 
by having recourse to such sacial legislations 
B& would be- calculated to postpate the age 
of marriage and discourage improvident 
marriages; in other words he wanted. people 
to voluntarily restrict the growth of population 
hy Birth Control. It is needless fo discuss. 
whether Malthirs was right, for, singe he pro- 
muigaled his theory, much water has flowed 
under the bridge, and time and experience have: 
amply proved that although the exact mathe 
métical data ot) which Malthus hased: his’ law: 
may be misleading, his rain contention is 
truc. Tho industrial nations of Europe had 
long ago reached their maximum limit of 
population; amd if they are able to support vet. 
larger numbers, it i& because of the imdirstrial | 
advance that they have made and the 
power that they 





thon a century 





have acquired, which fact 


have given them an cxcliisive ¢ omar d t EE 


the surplus food products of other countries. 
Ultimately, therefore, the population: which a 
country eam support must be determined for its 
fox! producing capacity. | 2d - 

Applying these. tests to India we find ut 
the stute of things in this conntry is quie 
different. India is mainly an  agricultaral 
country; she has to meet her requirements by 
agricultura) produce. She must produce fond- 
stuffs sufficient to feed her teeming millions. 
Her industrial development is practically nil 
by the side of Europe, and before she -reaches 
that devel of development in ber industrial 
products, whereby sie may be able to command 
the food-stufís of other countries, she must face 
the problem of having to feed her Wh popu- 
lation exclusively ty Her own preduce. Let us 


famous "Esiay óm the. 


| political 
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now examine whether the total production of 
food grains is or is not sufficient to mect the 
tota] requirements of ler population. Work- 
ing out the actual numbers from the Census 
Report for 1021 there are in India— 
go.SAz, cob men over i4 years of age 
04,537,077 Women " ai wa io Wi 
and 124,453,307 chidren wiber |, å wo 0 5 
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Hence at 2 The. per day of cereals per man 
we want 13,277,355 tons. 
“74 Tbs, por dav of cereale per Woman 
we want 7094679, 
“Gib. per diy of cereale per child 
We want 26,742,718 yu 


or grand tots) of ceredl requirements 81,064,462 toms 


Now the average (1900-ro22) total] grain 
resourees of India are— 


lin million toms). 


Rice NEEUT lese ng esporte, 
When 5.7 u ty ^" 
Barley 1.5 
Jewnr m T 
Ragi : 1.3 ums 
Mairr uos d 
Gran at | 
(tere 14,8 
Total 25.0 1.5 


— — 


or a net avaiabie food grain supply in the 
cauutry 71.5 million tons per annum, 
But ont of the total production we must 


Afillion tens, 
mo hy war of waste, Le, TÄ, 
requirements for cattle, fe, E 
for seeds = 
mud cxports pe 

s 


This gives us a total net available cereal supply 
in India on an average of 76.0—26.1 or 48.7 
million toms against the total cereal require- 
ments.of 5r million tons odd. This means a 
deficit in food supply onlv of 4095. 

From the above figure we are driven to the 
cobyious and mnnavoidahle conclusion that. the 
Indian people are underfed, Or to give a 
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mathematica] turi to this statentent we may 
say that either one in every three individual 
must go hungry; or every one nmt est one 
out of every three meals necessary t0 him. 
This is the condition ef the Indiam people 
which accounts for their progressive. deteriora- 
tion in physique and energy. The cirele of 
ther misery is complete. The Indian people 
camat produce sufficient for keeping their soul 
and body together—what to say of providing 
other comforts of hfe—hecause they are lacking 
in strength and energy bordering as they do on 
the verge of starvation. 

And yet the champions of British tule in 
India have maintained invarinbly that it has 
been of untold blessings to Tndia, that Iudia 
is prosperous sud contented and that Pax 
Britannica is largely responsible for better sani- 
tation, peace, increased efficiency of hespitats 
in saving lives nnd better provision apart 
famines; Tt is indeed an irony of fate that in. 
this land of starvation and destitution these- 
people should see signa of amazing wealth. H 
is pot conceivable why these people should 
fight shy of the fact that it is Pax Britannica 
which has hepat umi a comtry—that cannot 
even feed its own people at the lowest 
staiilard—ati crhormots burden of taxes 
Hone Charges, ies charge of costly admi- 
nisiration—and what not—that only go to make 
the life of the people progressively miserable 
driving them to the pitiless edge of destitution 
and suck the very life-blood of the country, 
Let me quote here a few persons of authority 
who have studied the real conditions in India 
so as to enfold the real India tò which thu cham- 
pions of Pax Britannica point with pride. Dr. 
Sunderland of New York with whem Indin has 
been a subject of constant attention and study 
in his recent book—4ndia, ;merica amd World 
Brolherhood, says; “As a matter of fact 
famines are really perpetual in India. Even 
when the rains are plentiful) and’ crops 
arè goad, there is always famine somewhere 
im the land... Whew epidemics 
appear, such as plague amd  infinemma, 
depletion from life-long. starvation is the main 
canse of terrible mortality’. Sir Charles 
Elliot, long the Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
says; "Half the agricultural population do nol 
know from laf year's end to another what it 
is fo have a full meal”. Said the late Hon'ble 
Gokhale. ‘From 60,000,000 tà 70,000,000 Of 
the people in India do not know what it is tò 
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have. their hunger satisfied even once im the 48.7 million tots plis 32.8 million tons equal 


year," Howsoever the champions of British 
rile may try to deceive the people im India and 
outside [ndin by gilding the pill this one 
solitary fact remains trie, m the words of John 
Bright, who said; "If a country die fonnd 
possessing a most fertile soil and capable of 
hearing every variety of production, yet not- 
withstanding, the people are im a state of 
extreme destitution amd suffering, the chances 
are (there i some fundamental error jn the 
government of that country” 

The advocates of Pax Britannica further 
mumtam ilint there are still large tracts of 
fertile tand it India, which, when brought 
under the plough, will add to the volume of 
foodstufis-and India will then he able to support 
a larger population, The following figures 
from the Agricultural Statistics of Indin 1921-22 
may be quoted which tell their tale and muy well 
form a basis for discussion on the contention. 
ofthese euologists of British rule: 


Acres. 

Arca by Professional Survey hi roars: ... 666,619,000 
Are according tò village papira pirti o- (sists 
Area onder forest 1931-23 seo “85,450,000 
Area under culturable waste other . then 

fallow 157,275,000 
Ares mot available for cultivadson [23,175,000 
Area fallow lamt i, $44 O00 
Atea ahown (net) 223,184 000 
Ares irrigated 47,790,000 
Arca under food crops ae 205,508,009 
‘tra wler commercial crops. 40,731 000 


From these figures it ts.clear that one-third 
of the total area of the country is cultivated at 
all.. Allowing for land wet available for 
cultivation either because it is. covered with 
forest or by roads, railways canals, etc, there 
is still n possibility of an equal area being avail- 
able for cultivation. Taking the classic assum 
tion underlying the Ricardian theory of rent to 
be true Jet ons suppose that this additional area 
will viell 3/3 of the produce vielded by an 
ejual arca already under cultivation, Thus 
2/3 of 76.0 million tons total produce quoted 
above will be equal to 50.4 million tons, and 
deducting 17.8million tons, te: 2/3 of the: total 
deduction, 26:3 million tons, quoted above and 
even: assuming that the expert of 4.6 million 
tone will remain the same we will get the total 
increase in production of 32.5 million tons, fe, 


to Sr: 1 million tens, tiet cereal supply in Lidia 
against un equal number of tons of her cereal 
requirements, [t is rhus clear that India will 
then be able to just balance her produce and) 
requirements: with the present population. Hut 
what will happen when after the maximum limit 
of production has been reached and the popula- 
tion has increased which it is bound to? And! 
ther we mst take into account the operation 
of the Law of Diminishing Returns, the effect 
ef which would be to tend to decrease fhe 
volume of production. Thus ever if we bring 
the whole of the area available under cultiva- 
tion the problem of keeping the numbers within. 
the mews of sulisistence will ever remain un- 

solved. Sir James Caird in his Report on the 
EU of India (dated October 41, 1879], 
said; "An exhausting agriculture ond an 
increasing population must come to a dead-lock. 
No reduction of the assessment can be more 
than a postponement of the inevitable catas- 
trophe" To this state of deadlock India ig 
slowly bat strely drifting. 

What then is the solution. of the population 
an) subsistence problem of India which isa 
very perplexing one? To my mind three things 
DECHT, 
adopt such practices as may give them, 
over birth control. This means Changin 
certain social customs, and 1 think, India can 
ill afford to do that, as socis] custom and 
religious sanction still remain a binding force in 
this country unparalleled elsewhere. Second- 
ly, Home Rule, which will be the panacia of all. 
economic injustices from which India has: for 
so long been sorcly afflicted. A. Free India 
will be better able to cope with, such 
problems by enacting laws to check the 
export of her foodstuffs — which go to 
feed other nations abroad at the eost of. 
bringing starvation upon her own people ; "m 
by taking rapid strides towards industrial 
sdvance. Thirdly emigration on a large scale 
in countries which are not populated by any- 
thing like the number we have in India, will 
prove effectively useful in keeping numbers 
within the means of subsistence. But the 
champions of the White African and the 
Waite Australian policy who glory in reaping 
th benefit from the penalty which is: paid by 
India, stand in the way. They fail to under- 
stand in their owt stiall way that humanity is 
ode and that there ought to be ag equitable 


Firstly that the Indian. people eee 
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distribution of material well-being à mèn 
of all paces und creeds, ‘This ge to be the 
aim of all human activity in the domaini of 
economics, The business of the race is even 
tere important than that of the Government, 
for on that depends the ultimate salvation of 
hummnuitv: and the Government that does not 
cure to mitigate the misery and reduce the 
poverty of the masses toiling under its rule has 
no claim to be called civilized, Considering 


EEUU ANGE NUN 


aac a wortd AN SEn: menace foo. 
Uniaprily the mention of our Indian. saris 








economic matters: ok 1 ains position. 


Let the Indian leaders awake and bestir- to 
solve this all important problem of population. 
and subsistence opon which alone hangs the 
question af life and death for India, 


SOME NEGLECTED ASPECTS OF INDIAN 


ECONOMICS : 


A CRITIOUE. 


By ''Ax IxpiaAN DisTRICT OFFICER." 


A number of books has recently been 
published, especially in Bombay, dealing with 
the subject of Indian finance. It is in the Ñt- 
ness Of things that the Bombay economists, 
with their poculiar mental outlonk atl penchanl 
towards realities, should take wp the practical 
side of Indian economics, We are, however, 
surprised to note that the realities of India's 


political status are not envisaged without the 


camouflage of political catchwords, 

Ccnrtücisms are passed on tlie alleged equitv or 
otherwise of the financial transactions of the 
British Government in their dealings with this 
country. Indians hove been objecting: for over 
fifty years to the. growing military expenditure, 


amd) 


Tot infrequently fortified by quotations from the. 


speeches of British politicians. It is futile to 
discuss whether expenditure on maintaining 
special dairies for the troops or on providing a 
number of spiritual advisers in the shape of 
niilitary chaplains is justified or not, for all 
these dotails are only a part of the general pro- 
hem, India is toa, Hritisher o dependency 
which is governed primarily imm the interests of 
the roling community and only secondly in the 
interests of the ruled : only in so fur, in fact, as 
the latter do not conflict with the former. And 
the Indian army is, therefore, not only required 
to repel foreign aggression and to maintain 
internal peace and order, but is also meant to 


he an army of occupation. H this tnith is once 
realized, the criticism about maintaining a large 
number of foreign troops and virtually officeritig 
the army wholly with Europeans and keeping 
4 considerable number of them in the more 
responsible services of the country, will lose 
much of its force ; in so far as the criticism is 
hased on the question of equity and fairness. 
The existing financial arrangements correspond 
to the political status of the country, and until 
that is raised, radical reforms cannot be effected 
in the financial machinery af the Government. 
Sir Basel Blackett—the Finance. Member— 
recently wrote in the course of a foreword con- 
tributed by him toa treatise om Indian. Eco- 
nomics lately, published, that “it is essential 
that political and) financial problems should be 
considered in separation, if there is to. be clear 





thinking and right action in. the. financial sphere. 


and dic attention is to be paid to the inexorable 
laws which govern economical and 

praetiee, '' Such a course, howsoever desirable 
it may be, is impossible in dealing with Indian. 
cénnomic problems, for the maintenance af the 
rutio of ene to to as regards the Ettropean and 
the Indian personnel of the army, the virtual 
exclusion of Indians from the commissione 
ranks of the military forces of the county, and 
the existence. of a majority of Ts 


the variotrs imperial services cannot be: i li 
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on  &sy — economic ör — finumcinl 


Similarly the relative proportion of LUE 


on the army aii education serviees uml sanitu- 
tion and so om will also remain: unexpluined, 
unless the exaet dubus of Indis in the Britisli 
Commonwealth is properly appreciated and con- 
stantly kept in mind. Though the first Indian 
Budget wis presenta to the Legislative 
Contcil on the 18th Febroary, 1860, and though 
there have been tinportant changes in the out- 
Ward appearance of the finaneiil machinery, 
the keynote that India is to be mainwined as 
dependency in the British Empire still remains 


the dominant principle, controlling the financial. 


ndininistration of the country; There's the rub, 
do what we may or will. {t is, therefore, that 
we emphasise that while it is anm undoubted gain 
to eschew purely political matters from the con- 
sideration of economie problems, jt is just as 
well to threw. into. relief the governing ide» in 
(he management of the material resaurces- of the 
country, so that policies and actions which can- 
Hot and do not follow canons of political 
economy, tity still be witlerstoot. 

Tn Wis Fimáncial Development; im Modern 
India—the book to which we have referred 
nbove-—Mr.  Vakil has produced a — well 
doctumented work surveying judicionalv amd in 
detail the financial lustory of this colmtry from 
oo. onwards. We cutirely endorse — his 


criticisms as regards the insnfliciency ond chaos: 


of Indian statistics, The difficulty lies. prima- 
rily im the difficulty of securing. an- adequately 
equipped agency to collect information and 
figures of acciiracy to satisiy Whe requirements 
oi modern science. 
economists in departments purely economic, 
industrial or financial, contributes to the coti 
fusion: atid unreliabilite of our statistics, the 
collection ad interpretation of which are un- 
fortunately left primarily to the subordinate 
staff, Our vital statistics are notorionsly tnm- 
dependable and our figures: of inlund trade are 
practically imeomprehensible. 
cWer, onn «J partmunt in which thu Entan 
Government is iti a position to set an example 
to the world at lure, and that is the singularly 
exhaustive and generally accurate information 
that “it possesses about the ruru) statistics, 
dealing with the agricultural life of the villages 
itt the shape: of the patwari’s papers, and other 
Slutetnents carefully. prepared about tlie record 
Of tights as the result of settlement and survey 
carried on fy the revenne authorities. 
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There is, how- 


‘To advert to another matter, we cannotunder- — 
stand why the purely academic qnestion whether 
land tevente isa 'tax" or merely EDN has, can- 
timed to evoke discission aitiong e ts 
the lust three quarters of E 
explanation probably is thit our economists, a5. 
most of our educated. men, are. practicully unm- 
familinr with tho system of district administri- 
tion, which is still the key 10 tlie understanding: 
af the Invian polities) problems. And wh 
fortutmtely it is precisely this working: af m 
district machinery which is least timlerstóoai 
generally ijnored in the study of the redid 
constitution Mr. Vakil is riglit im saying that 
the conception of state landlordism is still in 
fact acted tpon by the Government. Hut then 
it is only n statement of fect which does not 
carry any implication as to its excellence or 
otherwise. It is not generally realized that Emdi 
is still a exmiry of feudalism) and theoretical 
dadictions ire net always applicable to a society 
Which dees not function as the. conupetitive ¢ com- 
munitis 0 Europe and Ameries. Lordlords 

im this country, especially the large ones, are 
nctinearily rimt-farmiers and no more ; and con- 
sequently, _ Whatever share of the unearned. 














dés) tot o t Lo the tenimits or to ‘the improvement 
of the soil. "The condition of the p 1 
the provinces of Bengal and Behar 

enüre unesrned iucrement is: entire ol 2 
the landlon] is no better than, “for instance, dn 
the Provinces of Agra and Ondh, where ‘the 
Government and fandlords practically -siiare th 
half. aod huti.. Every experienced District 
Officer knows that the crucial problem of 
agrarian Im tia is not so much the poverty of the 
landlords au the rack-renting of the tenmuts and’ 
that it is net easy 1o devise means to protect. the 
latter again the growing competition for land 
and the inevitable rise in rents, leaving only the 

barest margin .of subsistence to the actinl culti- 
valor of th: soll. It has been an unforh 
fashion since the davs of the lute Mr, Rotnesh. 
Dutt to aecrtse the Government of over-assessing 
the land an! hindering the agricultural develop- 
tient of th: country, when really the repon- 
sibility has lain somewhere else altogether. The 
improvement of Indian agriculture is more in 
the hands of the tandlords than of the State, and 
the latter hus uot always found ir easy to work. 
for progress in the face of vested interests, In 
our opinion a-six months’ probation with District 
Officers shoald be made a sine qua non for all 
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professors of Indinn Economics. Tlie verities of 
Lulun ecónomy are not always as portrayed in 

books, written generally by people ignorant of 
the actual administrative machinery of the 
Government and the real conditions of the 
villages. lu a country so predominantly agnicul- 
tural and with authoritarian traditions sich as 
ours, the uctivitics of the State impinge at 
innumerable points of the economic life of the 
people, and the experience of a single cold 
Weather spent in: intimate contact with thie 
villagers will dispel a lot of obscuritics which at 
present envelopes the study oi agrari pro- 
Diems, It is almost invariably forgotten by our 
text-book writers and professors that our 
economic life is dominated by ‘considerations 
largely social, religious, communal and even 
political, te an extent unknown elsewhere in the 
civilized world. Thai is-the crux of the præ 
blem and has got to be face. 

‘Another matter—Mr. Vakil ascribes the habit 
of hoarding to the lack of confidence in the 
stability nf an alien Government. This, in our 
opinion, is altogether untenable. One of the 
foremost captains of industry in the Bombay 
presidency used to distribute a third of his 
savings in investments, « third in landed pro 
perty and a third in jewellery ; far, as he said, 
it is harder for even spendthrift scions of pluto- 


THE POLITICS OF 


By Prar, Benoy 


The communist revolt in Esthónia lias served 
to furnish the international world with another 
of those political interludes with which the 
contemporary: social) experience of mankind Tuis 
begun to be enriched owing to the activities of 
Soviet Russia, But otherwise the happenings in 
this little Baltic State and in its neighbours to 
the north and the south belong to the normal 
order of the universe such as has bees created 
by the Great War. In one word these may be 
said to acquire their significance as aspects of the 





tie to realize pedi ceu: a social 
life of the people is to a small extent responsible 





for the habit of hoarding. But the extent E 





this habit is in our opinion grossly exagee 
The amount of silver and gold in the shape of 
ornaments and hoarded wealth would not greatly 


exceed, if at all, the quantity of the precious. 


metals consttmed fn the ‘Arts’ in Europe- The 
undeveloped state of our industries and the 
absence of facilities for safe investments are 


also large factors to be reckoned with m 
expliining the fonduess of the Indian for locking: 
in silver and gold. ‘These few points 
would bear out our contention that the study of 


up money 


Indian Economics has been hitherto largely it- 


critical, or rather descriptive and historical.. It 
is time that Indian economists also tackled pro 
biems of abstruse theory, side by side with the 


consideration of practical questions. of. current 
interest and practical utility, Much has been 
done in recent years in placing the study of 
Indian Economics on a sound and rational 
footing. But very mitch more yet remains to be 
done. I veature to hope that the few discur- 
sive notes jotted down here would go some way 
in creating the right atmosphere for economic 
study in. Iridia. 


BALTIC STATES, 


KUMAR SARKAR. 


lurger prohlem of ‘small mitionilities, tittie 
states," new nntionai huffer-stautes, ete, 


FRENCH ann Reirisn Srouiris. 


According to Rakowsky, royreentatiye 5 
Soviet. Russia. i. England, whose opinion has 
been recently published in papers. the taiea 
lying to the west of I or if other words, 
situated, roughly speal 
Germanic and Russian dd !' constitate, either 
Pritish or French sphere of infiuence, Poland 





~ 
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THE POLITICS OF BALTIC STATES: 


and Rumania are French while the Baltic States: 
belong te the British sphere. "Phe attitude of 
Russia in regard to these border lands depends 
primurily in the changes of her relations with 
France and Great Britain: This certainly is à 
clear-cut and precise statement in regard to all 
buffer-nations. Only, the position of Germany 
im the entire game remains nntouched perhaps 
because: as yet she happens to be au international 
non-entity. 


Russt'& RüPLY TO THW Burrism ELECTIONS, 


Ás ang as Poincaré was in power tlie Soviet 
had handy any hopes of coming tà terms with 
France. So the main brit of commrunistic 
propaganda lad £o be borne by the French 
"iasaals" Pohuni and  Rrunanias But since 
Herriot lias been at the leid of the administra- 
tion in Paris France hus risen in Russian estima- 
tion, says the Journal de Geneve, a8 the “mother 
of revolution.” 

Tn the mean lime the labour ministry in 

Great Britain has been replaced by the conserya- 
tives who are threatening a diplomatic break 
with Russia. And this explains party why all 
ou a sudden one of tle British vassals on the 
Baltie come to taste à hut of. Russian energisim, 
In diplomatic circles the Bolshevist activities in 
Esthonia ure bot a reply to the new British 
elections aml indicate the munner in which 
Russia intends to behave with the British Empire 
should she be treated iw the way in. which 
Baldwin and Curzon ittend to treat lier. 


ne BALTIC SrATES AND SOVIET RUSSIA. 


But not all i& accounted for by corsiderütions 


al diplomacy nor expluined hy the singie Lern 
“huffersstate." The Baltic States. fortn, geo- 

kgraphically spenking, an indispensable part of 
Russia. An economic olluberation between the 
two is-an absolute necessity. Occupying as they 
do the &ea-coasts, Russia can lurdly breathe 
without them. And without Russia, again the 
little littoral states can perish in o day for want 
of market and raw materials. Naturally cnough, 


small as they are they fear the Russian avalanche 


morë thai Russa has reason to fear from their 
side. 
EcowowIC SITUATION. 


The last few years have not been very 
favourable te the Baltic lands in an economic 


destroyed the unity of the prewar economic 










way. ‘heir political separation from B 


compiles, Deprived of faw- materials fr T 
Risia the Baltic industries have been compelled: 
to work shorter hours and operate lesser bands. 
Cera factories Tuve actually been closed. 
Workers tn the textile and rubber- Hne have 
often been out of employment. It is ut great 
publie expenditure that the government Has 
&pnielit to maintain the mienployed. 


Ria vs: REVAL. 


All the Baltic States are not alike, however, 
although the economic amd finunectal di | 
nre experienced more or less hy each | one ot 
thzm. Lettland, for instance, Uie state to! ithe 
smith of Esthonia, hus been enjoying n pros 
perous workd-trade at Riga, Previous to the 
war this-Baltic part was the third great port ol 
the Rissi empire- As soon ae the inter 
tional conditions became somewhat normal Rig 
was able tocresumie a part- of- her old shipping 
nnd commercial traditions, 

[t las iot been poss ible Tor Esthonia to-rival | 
her southern neighbour in this respect. As the- 
first state to renounce diploimntic amd commerci 
relations with Soviet Russia she attracted: indes 
sonie special attention [rom tlie great maine 
powers, Bur lier port Reval las failed in 
competition with Riga, So there is nothing in 
Esthonia to make up for her weaknesses. 

















(Tur CURRENCY QUESTION. 


Add to this unemployment amd  grljera 3 
economic rrisrs the rznonetary diffienltics ee 
beset Esithania. The currency question has 
‘indeed been. a universal pest-evar prablem. The 
Bultic States, little as they are, could not mu 
it mili « 

In this regard, however, Lettland üi 
Lithuania have beer a little lucky, for C viti 
out externa) aid these states have leen able to 
establish. the stability of their monies. Tut 
Esthonia hás mót stcceeded in. achieving ‘the 
speeesa oof her. sonthern twighhbours, — The. 
financial reform attempted by the Es 
Government has not borne fruit. Perhaps. an 
appeal for nssistance to the League of Nations 
is in contemplation. l 

But the fact remains that the: finances | Ki 
heen unstable for quite a long time. Further, 

a permanent army of 15,000 tien lag to he . 
maintained regularly ont of the budget. 
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PARTIES IW 


Each one of these items is serias: in itself 
to. create n political di And when 
certain elements im the public life are turtured 
on communism or even on moderate doses of 
socialism a Holshevik coup d' claf is bat n 
question of time. 

In Esthouta, although containing not more 
than-a tenth of the population of an ordinary 
Indian district there are as ‘many political parties 
os anywhere else on earth. In order to be 
quite op io date-one should say that there is the 
Tight’, there is the “left” ond finally there is 
the inevitable centre": 

Tie present administration may be described 
oe “centrist’', that is, it satisfies, na usimal under 
stich) circumstances, neither the “right! (cor 
servatives) nor the “Icit" (socialists), The 
comimunists, of course, funetion outside of the 
group al soctalists. 

Now recently 137 of these cominunists have 
lud to undergo some sort of a summary trial: 
One of them, a member of parliament has been 
executed, 6 women and 33 men have been 
condemned to lifelong rigour, 29 1o 15 years’ 
amprismnment amd 62 to various other terms. ft 
appears that the cise arose out of nothing morc 
seris than ihe right of free thought and dis- 
¢tiesion.. Hence the revolution at Reval. 








SLT hy arnet: 


DORPAT, TEE UNIVERSITY-TOWN. 


There are idyllie elements too in thliese. Baltic 
lands: The garden-city of. Dorpat. in. Esthornia 
‘is described by a German traveller as a Baltic 
Heidelberg. Tt is here that Gustavis Adolphs, 
the Swedish “world-comjyueror™ of the sever- 
tecili century, founded a university. Situated 

as dt {s-on the Embach in the midst of hilly 
Sex imd dotted over with beautiful clinics 
and small :nstitutes anii laboratories the 
surroundings oí Deorpat remind une of the 
German. university-town of Jena, says a report 
i the Neue. Zürcher. Zeitung. There is. the 
observatory, there is the "national aise,” 
there are the ruins of a cathedral, there are the 
characteristic wooden houses and there is. the 
tively market-place. All the social features of 
an intellectval centre in Germany's mofuassil 
seem (à be quite in evidence, 


A CULTURE-CENTRE OF 'EASTERN. EDUROPE."' 


The city has. population of 52,000. The 
students of the nniversity mimber about 4,500. 


THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


three langtages cote Mot. in e need t 
lanes, umd all the three are patronized in the 
schools. 

Old Russia owes many of lier statesmen and 
civil and military officers to the general educa- 
tion that radiated from this culture-centre. To- 
day also some of the prominent medical doctors. 
und surgeons of thnt ierra mcogmiia known as- 
“Eastern Europe" ss well us several literurv. 
men of high reputation are proud: to call them- 
stlves ‘fold boys" of Dorpat. 





‘Trt NATIVE PARIAHS. 

Under Czarist Russia, the civil and anilitary. 
authorities of these Baltic Provinces were indeed; 
Russian by race. Ent the teaching staff of the 
schools and colleges used to be recruited froni 
among the Germans. The clergy came from 
this latter class as well as the medical men. 
Even the expert artisans were tnostly German 
and they preserve their social distinctiveness in 
atid through the gilds. s 

There was hardly any room for the "natives," 
the Esthonian and the Leits, in their own lamt 
sa far as the learned professions, higher services 
und the inore lucrative occupations Werne cons 
cerned. They were pariahs im an empire ef 
foreign miglit ünd culture. 


ÜUSRMAN MINORITY. 

In these regions the real miler has been. the 
Germans. It was the German Zemindan, who 
lorded it over the landed estutes : The most 
important commercial undertakings were in the 
hands of German tradera: And ‘so [ur ns 
literary, education, and culteral lastes ane: toti- 
cerned tte indigenous Baltic popolation was way 
behind the minonty of the Germanic race: 


But both in Esthonia and Lettland ihe 
German ‘minority was and continues to be 


infinitesimally small, almost non-existent, = 
to say, from the standpoint of number. 


Tus BAvrto CossTITUTIONS. 


It was because: of the preponderance i 
wealth and learning, however, that thc 
chauvinists of the late. German Empire used. t6 
nurse and cultivate a so called "TBaltic-problem" 
(Baltentum) in intemal and foreign polities: 
To-day even tho *''nattonalista'" of Germany 
have: learnt to take facts as they are, and 
atthongh the German elements im fhe Baltic 


Questions. affecting. the. foreign prisa ien - 


stutes are band to remain infltential becattse oi 
economic and cultural power their political 
importance us- an “iredenta” is virtually nit 
All the same the interests of minorities are not 
being neglected, and ihe Laume of Nations 
haa seen to ii that the national constitutions 
provide for 3 German members ou the Exthonian 
om!) 6 on the Latvian Parliament, 


"Tuk BaAtric Uxrox, 


The League of Nations is functioning as onc 
of the guardians, so to-say, of these Baltic states: 
Another guardian has evolved out of themselves 
in the form of an Inter-Holtic Congress, ‘Twice 
n year this congress holds its: sessions in one of 
the four states includim: Finland and Lithuania. 





especially the cominercial policy of these natiot 
are discussed between the delegates who ure 
officially sent up by the governments to: ont 
with one unother on the more important pre 
hlents. 

Like the “Little Entente’ af the Bulkan 
stute$ in the southern regions of ““Eashbern 
Europe" this Baltic Union of the states lying as 
they do io the north embodies another of the 
centripetal tendencies which should be regurded 
us undoubtedly a greit formative foree im post- 
war Euro]. It is through these “international! 
agencies that nationalism has been slowly 
but steadily conquering fresh grounds on. 
European soil and striking tts roots deep 
wherever it has wlready acquired) a: footing) 








FOREIGN PROPAGANDA. 


By Mx. V. V, OAK, M.A., B.5.., (America), 


I hove been drawing. the attention of our 
leaders to (he question of Foreign Propaganda 
through my occasional contributions to the daily 
papers.and I think it is now high tune to put 
these thiughts in a permanent form through the 
medium of a magazine. I ido hope tiiat due 


attention will be given to this question by our. 


lomiers. I have tried to leave usiile sentiment 
wid have given a clear analysis. of the situation 
so imr as D cenukd after a careful study of this 
question — throughout this country. I have 
Lrüvelhw] over 1,000 miles in tho United States 
ind have talked with a large number of American 
professors, However, with all tlic precautions 
| have taken to be impartial] on tius subject, I 


would not be surprised i£ I am accused of being: 


rather. *out-of-touch' with the Indian sentiment 
at home and. with the ‘popular’ yet vague beliefs 
of our people here in this country. 
mich “isa aes un introduction I tum to tho 
subject in qüestion, 


ÎNDIA AS ÅMERICA SEES HER. 
There is no denying the fact that the 
American publie has very funny notions about 


With this. 


India even ss we Lidians have equally Ur 
notions abot this great democracy. ‘The i 

ledge of the average American about India i is 
that the people of our country are magicians. 
well versed in Oriental witchraft and trickery, 
that they are orthoilox in the extreme, that ‘they 
throw their babies [n the Ganges and burn. their 
widows alive, that Indian Rajas are despots Eun 
Wad a very luxurious life surrounded by à 
beautiful Zanana. (the recent Ludos FOE jus ail 
helped to coufinm this belief), and. that she 
English are ruling these uncivilized people with 
the altruistic motive of ‘civilizing’ them, ‘The 
cinemas too are having their own share in this: 
matter and any plot woven around Indian, 
surroundings j is. shown as ending im the so-called 
Oriental witchcraft and trickery, Add to it the 
hüsy British propagandists who are niways ready 
to discredit the Indians in the eyes of the 
Ameticans by all possible means. Hesides the 
regular propagandists like Prof, R. Hayden. ol 
the University of Michigan who contributes a 
column every month in the Current History 
Maguzine and whose latest He ended in calling 
the Swarajya party as an avowed “party of 
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violénce,'" and ien of Lord Sedenham's type 
whe recently attracted so much of our attention 
by his acrobatic manœuvres. through 
help of the Current History Maguzine, we huvet 
zx regular land of workers in this country, who 
pose themselves as “Indians” and circulate all 
soris of imaginable fies, Mr. Rustomjer, 4 
luminary, ‘borm and bred in Indis, aid an 
'eye-Witnesa' oof the blessings of Dyerisi 
spends a lot af his time im carrying tn propi- 
ganda against India by lecturing around San 
Francisco and Boston posing himself as att 
‘Indian. He is an cloquent speaker ond carries 
his audience with him by his characteristically 
impressive though false lectures, His old age 
nlé» Hupresses the sudienee. 

Miss Cornelia Sorabjee, (who 1s now in India] 
dnd who appears before the American public us 
‘a representative of the Indian womanhood, writes 
many. articles in various American magazines. 
Just to give the reader the kind of writing with 
which she dopes the American puhlie I quote 
below à passage from ber urticle in the 
September issuc of the Avia magazine which las 
@ very lurge circulation, 

Take te enticement of the Assam Coolie 
from their comfortable homes and fram cortam 
employnient 2t à tirue of coonemie pressure upon 
the tea-gardens run by English — planters. 
Gandhi's men lared them aver miles of long, hot 
rel, on the promise of increased wages, to take 
i steamer service crossing the river back to ther 
heme districts—the same service likewise being 
induced Le the like agency to strike work. 
Along the banks of the river thousands af 
coolies died from) cholera. The remnant were 
repatriated at government expense. . . Those 
who were suffering from economic conditiona of 
ihe times were toll thut the rice was. dear 
beemtse the British hail issued Inws that this 
should be so, and dendel fndis to feed 
Germany- . . . only the Mahatma can alter 
that. 1 know a case where the curse of leprosy 
waa put upon a woman in the name of Gandhi 
hecattse she wore Manchester sari | . As 
w the people who refrained from the sraction of 
their professions (during the NX. C. O. move- 
ment) the majority were profitless idlers, taking 
the doles: callected from the poor and from 
women among the rich who in moment of 
emotion poured their jewels, wet with tears, at 
Ganühi's feet... . . .(In. 1919) the extremists 
realized that at least a semblance of umty was 
necessary aud that this could be achieved: by 


the: 


about it m boda. 


agitation outside the full-self-gowernment issue, . 
Sa that Kowlatt Act: eius edilon ani the 
disrespect shown the Caliph by the Allies in the. 
Trenty of Sevres were dragged! in and proved. 
momentary cement, Gandhi is already for 
C.- R. Das has given place to 





another. . 
MEKD pog Foxür;x PROPAGANDA. 


In view of iHe damage that ià berg dotie-ta 
the cause of Indian freedom due mainly to our 
cit silence and inertia to wake up to the need. 
of the time, T believe we shouid now be ‘up and) 
doing* whatever little; we can at this timc of our 
national crisis: We cannot forget the fact that 
London is no mare the center of ihe world, that 
honor now being transferred to New Vork- 
The commercial center which shifted from. 
Venice to London has now come to New ds 
and it is expected that very soon it will be 
further shifted to Sam Francisco. ‘The word of 
America has a prestige behind it and it seems 
to me suicidal: to forget this fact. The miotal 
support of America is 3 great asset to our muse 
which will prove useful in duc course. Having 
seen the necessity of doing something in the 
matter, let ns now turn or attention to the 
practical mothods that could be adopted. 


THe AMERICAN PRESS. 


The condition of the American press is very 
much. different from the popular notions we have 
On account of the highly 
imdustrialized state of this country, almost every 
paper is under the. management of some 
capitalist. A few papers that are rather 
independent are avowedly pro-Buglish and anti- 
Asiatic (e.g. New York Times, The Christian 
Science Mowitor and others of the kind). In the 
opinion of these papers the Auglo-Saxon race has 
a peculiarly divine genius. of ruling A: | 
nations which have never known, aml caniiot 
possibly have the capacity of forming a. demo- 
crocy, The British rule in India ii- 

Ly them a5 u heayven-sent gift to the semi- 
barbarian ‘and uncivilized people. of India 
Naturally, it will be almost impossible to 
approach the American people. trough: them. 
Other papers would be glad to give ns a chance, 
hut as they are generally consumed by the 
middle and non-governing class their readers are 
not interested in International afiairs and net 
at all in Indian affairs, Since the managers of 
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these papers have the motto of “giving the 
public what they want," we cannot expect much 
ussistanee from this source. Of the weeklies and 
monthiies the same thing can be said to a more 
or less. extent. However, there are some 
excellent weeklies having a fairly large circulu- 
tion, —the Nation and the New York Republic, 
bat in the limited spice at their disposal they 
cannot afford to give ws much space, 

it should not, however, be supposed that pro- 
paginila: through the American pres B 
impossible, If a couple of highly educated 
Indian women contributed. ariicles to the papers, 
I am sure these will be published, especially 
bécunse such a thing wouhll be sensational in. the 
opinion üf the Americans who have been tuught 
to believe fiat Indian women are very we 
educated and are trented as beasts af burden, 
and that they are terribly orthodox: aid wear 
purdah as a rule, etc, If an Indian magazine 
ts started here im this country on a large-scale 
and conducted on American business methods, 
it i sure to Prove a success. At present, an 
attempt in this direction, which was firsi 
iititiated by Mir. Hari Govil and which waa then 
tuken over by Mr. Sayud Hossain, has been 
mate and two issues of the New Orient have 
been published. Se for, this attempt promises 
to be successful ard would prove very useful to 
our cause. Our propaganda in this country 
uced nol necessarily be political, Lf we can only 
ntke the Americuns understand a little of our 
enlture am] civilization, such a- procedure would 
Prove imore useful than mere platform speeches 
against the oppression of the British rule. IF the 
American press is giving nore attention bo 
India. of late, it is not. because of the political 
agitation that is being carried on there; but 
because of the spiritual. side of our struggle 
undér the leadership of Gandhi. 


lI. 


Having seen what one could do in this 
country with the uid of the press, let us now 
tum our attention te another potent factor by 
Which the eversbusy, dolluris-my-God, typical 
representative of the highly industrialized order 
of society, sensation-loving American could be 
approached, Is there anything more appealing 
to à human being than a stirring platform 
Speech? This is an expensive but more fruitful 
method of accomplishing our purpose. A tactful 

T 






speaker may ‘Ret hold of the NT 
people and win their sympathy and nora 
support to our cause. There ig a live elenu | 
a speech which mo newspaper reading cat ever 
furnish. As a matter of fact, the visit oF our 
beloved Poet Tagore and other notable lenders 
from Indio sometime ago hus pone a long way 
in- creating a very good impression im this 
country ahont India. Whatever may be the 
other shortcomings of the Antericans, one caitot 
find a better audience eager to hear and discuss 
our problems, i£ only men of reu] ealibre come 
to this country and impress (die people lere with | 
their sincerity anil their bona fides, ] 

Initia is attracting the attention of this j 
country slowly but surely, thanks to the noble i 
teachings of Gundhi, Writing to me on this 
question an American lily of English disei 
Says | 

TEM Af the present-day Himidi "m | 
—[though ‘that country does not conform to. 
Western ideas of ciyilization—tI think they are 
rich with promise of a great future; The light 
has: alweys come from the East ; and will so con-- 
tinue through tme............It m simply. gis | 
ordinary to see what I enl "the clings" 
cropping up in all soris.of books and thoughtinl 
articles,,,......dn0 the January issue of the Atlantic. 
there 4s. a. Tetmürkable ürtide abont Hinduisti.. ...e 
Oh, | cannot tell you how I feel about all this. 
—it'4 such n ‘great dny for spirititul valites to 
be emphasized. Will Young India meet thè- 
challenge squarely, ar will politica prevail. and. 
Ihe golden momint be Jost for generations yet 
to come? I wormdler!"’ 

The best method of dealing with Ube question | 
of foreign propaganda most offectively and 
efficiently: is to send a few really good represen-- 
tutives of India to this country and lo England 
with the mission of carrying on the gospel of 
wur about India to these people through. the | 
press aud especially through the platform. If great 
personalities like Moalaviya, Nelrn, Sarojini 
Naulu, Samia Devi and others would contribute 
articles to some of the influential magazines in 
this country, | am sure their articles will be 
accepted because of (he weight attached to their 
names. ‘They do not have te leave India for 
this purpose. Lf we give our enemy a free field 
to monopolize the American press without 
making any attempt to refute their statements, 
we have no reason fo cry like helpless children 
amd say that the Americans do not know any 
thing about India and sa on? 
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A PERMANENT ÜRCANISATION. 


[It must sot, however, be forgotten that pro- 
pegnanda in this country i$ not so important as 
in England, If the Indian National Congress 
thinks the tusk of carving on propaganda in 
both countries too heavy, preference should be 
given to England. "With the growing strength 
of the Labor party, it is becoming absolutely 
necessary to inform the British public about the 
tric situation in India. While the salvation of 
a country lies from within, it must not be for- 
gotten that. the infiuence from without is worth 
attefiding to, especially in this twentieth century 
ni ours when the world is so closely knit 
tigether. I do hope, therefore, that the coming 
Congress will take up this matter for serious 
consileration and appoint permanent cum: 
mittee to deal with this question thoroughly and 
to take effective steps in the matter without 
further delay. 


LACK. Oy ÜRGARNIZING CAPACITY, 


Living wa we are iu an age when isolation 
From the rest of the world is impossible, it has 
bècon shealutely necessary for tis t0 copy some 
of the outstanding features of western civiliza- 
Hon. The asbilitv to organize successfully and 
tfictontly ts lacking in ts; in fact, it is the bane 
of all Asiatic nations except Japan: ‘The Indian 
National Congress is ‘to be the [ntnre parliament 
of the United States of India and yet what an 
eficiett organization we Haye! Letters address- 
el to the Congress by individuals. other. that 
these. intimately connected with ii sre rarely 
relied, "Phat haa been tlie experieuce not onle 
of this wnuforiunate writer, hit of many others 


subject. There d$ a permanent office o 
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with whom he had an occasion to & 
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Congress, but it has tio fixed official's Mr 
all. it ts: high time we have oie 


permanent staff, the General Secretary alone 


changing, Ti ried! be, with the Executive 


Committee selected every year al the annual 
meeting of the Congress. Thanks to the efforts 
ol M. Gandhi, the Congress is getting more and 
more business-like every year, but ever then it 
must be admitted that we are yet no where neur 
bringing the organization to an uptodate western 
standard, 

When all this is said and done, it must not 
he forgotten that our destiny lies NO'T in the 
hands of the Americans or Englishmen, but iu 
caw awn A success achieved in a struggle 
because of the merey shown by the oppenent ds 
not worth attaining 2s it will leave the weaker 
party always at the merey of the stronger 
The Japanese and the Anglo-Saxon race have 
become what they are not hw making. platform 
speeches or bv begging foreigners’ sympathy 
for their cause, but by sacrificing their lives by 
the hundreds and thonsands. 1 am riot ignor- 
ant enough to make a fetish of “Foreign Pro 
paganda'’, nor do J desire distraction of niten- 
Hon of our workers {roni their program iu. Tuilia, 
However, Edo feel that this work cannot canse 
any distraction. On the other Band, it. is 
absolutely necessurv as n perparatory training ‘to 
evr people who will have to handle 
International diplomatic relations, a sooncr 
or later. LI hope, therefore, Urat our leaders 
will give due attention to this question which I 
huve been raising throng: the press-for the fast 
iwi venra 


TEN WORLD PROBLEMS, 


By A. 


1, Trk IDEAN. 


Happiness, real or fancied, has been the goal 
of all. human efforts ever since the birth of 


GOPALJI 


limanitv. The  greütest happiness of the 
greütest number has guided many u nobli move- 
mont throughont the ages. It has been the 
cherished ambition underlying various Utopias 


office, a capital, so to say, for this body, with: n | 


fi 


TEN WORLD PROBLEMS. 


presented from tune to tine, The strongest 
kings; the greatest minds, the best reformers 
and the noblest saints have al) tackled it with 
varying success. To-day it moves the most 
tender feelings m the hearts of the humanita- 
rums. Every one fondly hopes of and devoutly 
wishes for the millenium of which. le has luit à 
faint idea. Foundations are made. and charities 
Riven. witi: great liberality and the best of 
motives but unfortunately to meet with little 
permanent &iceess, The most sanguine hopes 
ure entertaites] about eluborate plans amd fancy 
schemes put forward from time to time to make 
& heaven of this earthy eurth.— I firmly beleve 
that humanity con be mode happy without 
impiessible sacrifices. 


L "Tus PhRonLEMS, 


t Weld Peace: poda the greatest angle 
problem of the world today, All “‘eivilized’ 
countries of the world are making open or secret 
preparations for another terrible war, Dis- 
act i only m pious wish to be foreed upm 
weak òr small nations, never a settled conviction, 
H real and effective measures for international 
disarmament are not adopted in. the near future, 
the word will be pinged into ihe abyss of i 
dark age. The most terrible war imaginable 
may be within sight by 1030. 

3. Hirlhi-control :. "The alarming multiplica- 
tion ol. the. sibmerged tenth is the grentest 
racial danger to the future of mankind. Safe 
am harmless medical tueans exist for sterilizing 
the liapelvssivy alegenerate Optional storiiration 
should he facilitated by every state, at least as 
am experiment to start witli.  Birth-control is 
aren) necessity for the vast majority of the 
world's population, All. intending parents. 
should learn preguancy-prevention methods. 

ji. Race-improvemeni:; It is most wunfor- 
tunate that persons of the highest culture should 
have the lowest birth-rite. It isa pity that man 
shotild lireed the best races o£ flowers and fruits, 
horses aud dogs, to the woeful negligenve of his 
own. Tt is the duty of every would-be father or 
nother to tidy the subject ami procreate with 
ü definite: choice umi pot a blind chance. 
Earliest inlltetnces succeed most, the importance- 
order ding: those before, during and after 
pregnanéey—infanev, chihThood and adult-age: 
Breeding gods; geniuses anil giants isa practical 
proposition. EÉverv  Qducated parent should 


study it. 


4- Ecmomic Freedom: Civilization prides 
itself upon tbe extinction of slavery at Jenst int 


“alwanced coimtrie. But ecancmic slavery is the 


worst of oll forms of dependence. And it is 
universal. T firmly believe that every p "son has 
un inalienuüble: riglit to the ncccssities: of life. 
It is the most important duty. of state fo: 
gmmrante: them. Eut the-state-controt: of life. 
necessities ami guürantewd provision to atlis: 
impossibile without .Pirth-regulation, 

5. Population Redistribution, Every country 
should maintain: only that number of people. 
which it can easily fees) with its own agricul 
produce This eliminates the fears: and threats. 
of starvation in days of war amd useless preser- 
vation and transportation’ Gf food: dirinir 
blockade. The earth, if properly ‘cultivated, 
can certainly suppert à nich. larger pomilation, 
but, considering the existing effective. distribu- 
tion of food the world is terribly Špa 
amd requires a more nitional redistribution of 

population between continents nnd com k 

6. Preventive-medicinz: — The most terribile 
diseases have been routed ont m fe Wes 
Wonderful progress is being uade with regard 
to tropical diseases. Properly tackled, E 
diseases can be nipped inthe bud. Every chi 
should le taught pructical aspects of ee E 
medicine. [t should be brought to the doar st 
the poorest in the remotest places: I recommend. 
the free and. wide distribution of hrief Praia 
pamphlets, written in popular style and endorsed 
by authorities inspiring confidence, 

7- Hygiene: Every child should le taught 
personal hygiene. Public hygiene should. be 
taught in the schools. Public opinion: in the 
West forces. people to keep a clean outside, 
tegurdless of (he inside, Poor persons often 
weür clean fronts, collars, ties and cuffs, having 
the filthicst rags underneath From a truly 
hvgieinc view point underwear is- more important 
than overwear, Cleaning the fect ia umite ms 
important as-cleaning the face. A real sense of 
cleanliness should be appreciated and 
encouraged, | 

8, Education: Perfect education should 
provide. for à simultaneous development of the 
body, the mind, the heart and the soul A 
brilliant graduate with an emaciated frann- or 
dishonest habits, should do no credit. to way 
university, One should know something nf 
everything aml everything of something. Uni- 
versity examinations insist only upon mental 
efficiency, with some indirect recognitian of 
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physical fitness, throwing the culture af P heart 
and the soul, relatively in the bh nipil. 
Exattiinatio: system should be 
overiauled. 

9. Social Re-cotistruction: — Ideas about the 
reconstruction of society should be revised. 
The reformers should really identify themselves 
with the society they propose to reform, Pro- 
positions, lacking the background of reality, 
cortaitily do not go very fer towards the solttion 
óf wetual difficulties. And then no nation can 
rise or fall alone without materially influencing 
the others. Bless! isolation i$ no longer 
possilile. Practical plans suited to the various 
peoples under different circumstances should be 
thought wd worked out. 

1. Righteous-culture: It includes A 
harmonious culture of the body, thc mind, the 
heart und the soul, Every person should possess 
a rizhteous culture chart or book, something like 
& passport, giving up-to-date facts; authorized 
by suitable persons, about his physical, mental 
ard] spiritual achievements. Its annual 
revision, say every birth-day, should stimulate 
effort towards a higher life. Its consideration in 
employment would give ita real value. A 
working plan, hased an common points, could be 
easily drown op und tried optionally at least as 
an expenment to start witlt. 





Scaipletale 


3. PRACTICABILITY, 

There is. no absolute. Tine of demarcation 
between the theoretical and the practical. ‘With 
space and time, the deer and the doing, the line 
shifts and widely too, The word ‘impossible’ is 
said, umd not without evidence in the history of 
humum achievements, to be found only in the 
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dictionary of a fool. However the fact remains. 
that there are grades of the bi 
cal and the probable. 





carefully. considered: mi view. of the particilar 


traditions, conditions and idesls-of a- people is 


tie safest guarantee of sure suceess.. And bold 


action, without hankering for the fruit thereaf, 


and right in the face of the gun, the criticism and 
even. the oppesition of the refractory, should be 


tikes and maintained to thè end! IT have pre- 
sented the ten problems of the world in their 


importance-order, “The list ts- rather tentative 


vil may be considerably modified. I firmly 


believe that they have practical aspects which 
can be turned into action with reasonably. 
sustained ciiort. 


4g: APPEAL. 


In the name of —Righteous-culture 
(DHARMA) L invite the thenghtful to consider 
ihe problems presented. Truth should: be taken 
en its own merits, no matter whether it proceeds 
from the prince or the pauper, the famous of the 
chsevre, the learned or the tool, It prevails in 
tlic end. Let us recognize it the earlier and 
nmuitipiv the forces for good, 

Everydody can do his little bit towards the 
making of a happier mankind. Suitable plans 
for various classes can be prepared. Action, real 
service, is the thing needed. It may ‘be that af 
hody, mint or monet; thought, word ar deed. 
individual suitability is the touchstone of the 
prepositium. suggesteil. 

Views and suggestions bearing ot the above 
ure weleame. "Thoughtful criticism will be parts 
cilarly appreciated. 


BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 


A LITERARY CAUSsEEIE (from London), 


By Mr. R. L. MEcROz. 


A Poot travels. 

Cne of the most entertaining hooks of travel 
I have ever read is Discursions on Travel, Art 
and Life by Osbert Sitwell (Grant Richards 


rs/-), which was published 1ast month. Mr, 
Osbert Sitwell has the reputation of a ‘satirist 
of unusual candour and also of what Mr. zan 
Graves would describe as a Left Wing poet of 


Other things being (he 
sume, the choice of the most effective grade, 


BOOKS AND T 


this generation. In this book however is 
additional evidence of the versatility, tlie almost 
restless variability, ef an author over-richly 
endowed with vivid impressions and curious 
ideas, "These discursions reveal Mr. Sitwell aa 
sometimes urbane in his humour and lightly. 
carried knowledge of men and plices, of social 
anel artistic epochs, The book is divided inta 
foui parts: (1) Southern Italy; (2) Cities of the 
phocnix (around Mount Etna); (a), Fiume and 
d'Annunrzio (af whom Mr. Sitwell ts a great 
admirer): (4) ‘Teutonic Variations (which 
includes a wdelhghtiul account of a visit to 
Barenth and of the Margrave’s Palace there), 
As a revelation of the author's mind, tot 
hess thon as a just comment of the book, the 
preface is-excellent: “Tt is with. yet more than 
his usnal diffidence that the suther begs 
to present these "Disetirsions' to the public. 
But since volumes of travel are his favourite 
hooks, amd. travelling, mither than gold 
er hunting, his chosen form of exercise 
and sport, he will be perfectly satished if they 
communicate some of the pleasure he him- 
self has experience! to the gentle reader. Nor, 
in his opinion, is it enough to describe the 
things seen : for one of the chief virtues of travel 
is that it enables the mind. to voyage more. casi- 
lv. even, than the body, to move backward and 
forward through time as well ns in space. At 
one moment the traveller ts able to measure the 
dome of St, Peter's in Rome’ by that of St. 
Paul's in Landon, at another to contemplate 
the march of the Roman Legions and compare 
it with that of the pussing Fuscistt, He cat 
Ai from Haly te Spain, from architecture to 
misie For travel is ike a drug that permeates 
the mind with an indefinite but inisial tinge, 
stimolating and releasing, imparting a greate 
significance than they possess to the things that 
interest and amuse iti These things, conjured 
üp, will perhaps help the reader to: take that 
holiday. which circumstances may forbid him," 
[t is saving much, but pot more than is 
justified, that Discursions on Travel, Art and 
lile will not disappoint the reader of this 
Preface and will even give him some happy 
surprises. For Mr. Sitwell is a poet and ao 
satirist, antl travels mentally even more richly 
and interestingly than he travels in the body; 
and vet few travellers know so well their wav 
about the regions they select for visitation. 
Yon have, therefore, in a book like this not only 
at exciting itinerary but the vision and art of a 
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quet exposed in a peculiarly flexible prose which 
ranges from the mosi idiomatic aml € IVer 


tional manner to passages of vivid | 


[za seas wherein the language, thongh skilful- 


ly maintaining its unstudied air, hecemes s 
rhythmical amid freighted with imagery. 
invades a reader's mind like inspireil poctry, 
For examples take the concluding portion of 
the essay on Lecce, a town which, says Mr 
Sitwell, “has a thousand beautiful bmildings 
and no reputation, It has 
indulged im the intricacies of Venetian oF 
Chinese. Gothic, or i any variant or sport of 
Restauratt-Car architecture. It even dates ta 


‘entertain Signor Marinetti. for perhaps it knows 


what Venice will learn too late, that Waring- 
and-Gillew's (a big cheap furniture store im 
London] amd self-conscious Little-Art-Shops. for 
peasant pottery are a grester menace te beauty 
than all the futurist poets and painters mil 
musicians in the universe Lecce lids never 
been self-conscious ; the lovely florid style of 
the early cighteenth century refined itself 
gradually into the simple shepherdese lines of 
1760 und then slowly changed into the plainly- 
built, simple houses of to-day'', He refers. to 
Mr Norman Donglas's Old Calabria for am 
account of the Flying Monk, San Guiseppe, di 
Copertino, ome of the horde of miracle-work 
and saints produced im Southern Italy im the 
late 17th and early 18th centuries. — Then. vert 
the concluding passage — 

"After the Piazza della Prefettura, the finest 
piazza. in the town fs that outside the Cathedral, 
an imposing though not particularly exciting 
example of sitxteenth-century : 








— a 


aptare is an exceedingly large one, full t 
palaces: "The Seminario, the chief building in 
it, rivals the: ene cand des itha wark of 





fal arcade building: lok Alie-ankidie O 
century, Jess rich but equally elegant, The 
whole square lias only one opening, where it 


tapers to à very graceful guteway opposite ke 


Cathedral facade, Tt was our mood 4 
to see this: great square 
the might of Good Friday, 





dares to move with the 
the side of the Cathedral a large plaster grotto, 
brilliantty lit. showed the various scenes of our 
Lord's life. All the palaces and houses: were 





therefore never 


Ts the fanatic 
atmosphere of Southern Ttaly the Church. 
times, and a 
lavish use had been made of electric light. By- 








decorated with lines hnd garlands of light. 
Trumpets braved mournfully in the distance, 
ani) from out the dark Bluc canal of the street 
floated o procession of strange figures, ere 
by the flames of the torches they carried ; 

tle wide square, stil] empty, though ina on 
minutes it would become crowded, seemed in the 
dusk like n stretch of bme water. On tame 
the procession curling like x dragon, with 
mournful cries, wailing, amd the brazen tongue 
of a trumpet, while high above were held up 
tlic gov sacred imuges end VEN Ail 





fires from some ballet by Callot, or ue a 
drawing of the inquisttion by Della Bella or 
Gova, Some were dressed in flowing black 
with will black lits, their eves. gleaming 
through the two slits in the long black cloth 
tut fell over their faces. Some were decked 
our im light blue-and pink—a sort of skit of 
bine, and coat of pink—while large red hats, 
like those of a carilirral; completed thé costume ; 
others again wore robes of silver and purple. 
After then followed an urmy of children sing- 
imr in tme to the slow waltz, which by some 
odd chance had been chosen for (he occasion 
by the Municipal Band which wound up the 
whole procession, The children sang in the 
peculiarly nasal, shrill, meaningless voice of the 
Sout The darkness had tmcreased; it was 
night. ‘The fixed garlands and festoons of 
lights now fully displayed the intricacy of the 
architecture; while the torclies moving through 
the air, threw distorted shadows on to wall and 
pavement, gave false value to the stone carving, 
touched for a moment door or window, gilded 
a stone rose or triton, or threw n flickering 
patch. of light like a halo upon some luman 
face. The crowd was o very quiet; and 
‘framed by n wandering flood of light tr a 
hurroewing swirl of mermaids, roses and cupids, 
the sullen, bearded face of a monk peered down 
at the procession, as it slowly filed round. the 
farther corner of the square and out agam itto 
the engulfiing durkness.'" 

Prose Tike this tas all the merits and some 
af the defects or limitations of impressionist art. 
‘The very vividness of this description owes 
much to the imagination of the writer and also 
of the reader, and a visitor to Lecce who had 
tead Mr. Sitwell's description might fail to 
recognize it, for looking casttally and unimagina- 
tively ground us we generally note insignificant 
details as well as significnnt ones. But the 


ahove description of the publie procession is 


the result of selecting essential features, so that 
probably many s reader in India will ‘think 


that he has seen something very similar to this: 


in an envirommeut that apparently belongs tà 
another universe, in religion, art, and social 
custom, The truth is that art whether int prose 


or in paint discovers universal] elements of 


human experience im 
The “same 


every enviranietnt. 
vividness, in which objects, 


memories, light and shade stund out momenteri- 


lyin sharp revelation before merging into the 
poct's. Strenming phnantasmagoria i& found in 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell's previous book of prose, thie 
short stories entitled Triple Fugue: 
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A Picturesque Centenary, 


The clean fire of romance was never neeiled 
more than in this age. We sre indebted to 4 
greater extent than we know to the writer who 
gets free the popular imagination, opens 4 door 
into that lund of heart's desire, that dream 
world, where men and women seem to live tnd 
tie intensely, with a vividness long since wort 
off the world of lard facts. This: is why 
Wf Richard Doddridge Blackmore was not 
a genius of the first water, 
the centenary of iis birth on 


writers in the English press, and » large ommber 
of holiday-makers this year have visited a piece 


of England called Exmoor which runs into the- 
Devon and Somerset. For- 


two counties of 
Bluckmore wrote Lorna Doone, and thst 
book has played magic in the hearts of connt- 
less readers. It goes on gathering [ume aid 
probably at this very moment thousands of 
vouthful readers are breathlessly following the 
adventures of Johu Rid or weeping mt. thr 
disaster in the littl church of St. Mary, at Oare, 
whete........, "after ring and all was done, and 
the parson had blessed us, Lorna turned to look 
at me, with her plavíul glance subdued, and 


deepened by this solemn act.....Darling eyes, 


the clearest eves, the loveliest, the most loving 
eves—_the sound of a shot rang ont through the 
church, and those eyes were dim with dèn 
Visitors to Exmoor, impressed by tie 
vividness of the narmtive of Lorna Doone, 
have often. gone looking for traces and reco 
of purely imaginary events, and have even 
been surprised that places do not always 





nevertheless | 
7th. June, 
(925, has just been celebrated by, all kinds of. 
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Valley pecially ts oa disappointment to 
nniwary pilgrims: Th is but a fold im the 
hills near Maimemead, where the  Badg- 
worthy and Oare- Waters meet to form the 


Evn, and not the wild, steep place which ts the. 


very heart of the [famous novel There war 
indeed no Doone Valley at all unti] this hollow 
wus so named after the publication of the novel, 


a striking example of the influence of imagina- 


tien an facts. There is of course a basis, 
historical ma well as topographical, for the 
romantic structure of “Loria Doone’, The 
hattle of Sedgemoor was real enough; and the 
Baptist Dodnes. were more substantial than 
legénils. Bot facts were merely fuel for the 
flame of romance which buried in the mind ‘of 
& riddte-aged market gardener at Teddington; 
For such was the romantic author, Blackmore 
had purchased eleven acres of land at Tedding- 
ton with port of s» legacy from an uncle which 
opportunely relieved him from poverty aid il 
health at the age of thirty-three. He had been 
eultivating fruit and flowers for Covent Garden 
fur albeit twelve years when Lerma Doone 
(his third novel) waa first published in 18559, 
after being refused by all the magazines, Dut 
for. ilie faith. aud. enterprise. of. Blackmore's 
publishers (Sampson Low, Marston & Co.) tho 
bosk would, as Blackmore confessed, hove pro- 
bably been stink in thé vast'sea of failure which 
cavers ten thousand times ten thousand novels. 

There is something wousually appropriate 
therefore about the appearance now of n delight- 
ful die book, The Lorna Doone Country, 
which Blackmore's publishers, to mark the 
centenary, offer usor half-a-crown- It is. full 
of colonred illustrations and) pertinent note 
about Exmoor, and Jeaves no donti that many 
of Blackmare's descriptions are s neeurate as 
they are teantiful, After all, the ‘Teldington 
market-gardener was bred à West-countiv auum, 
and his most famons hook ia the child of love 
oni) mëmory, To real Lorna. Dobne syiti- 
pathvtically—and one needs the equipment of 
with to da it—is to have another door into 
the dominion of dreams opened inside oneself. 
‘The veors that bear us away, changing emotion 
toa memory and love to a vague regret, are 
gentle with the Gand of Lorna Doone, x that 
looking back we know it is but one version of 
the Land of Heart's Desire. 
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to their description. Doone 





Hudson and Epstein. 
Still more attention has been dev UM 


which was tended. as a paren to. the Jate. 
W. H, Hudson. Anyone who is acquainted 
with the work of beth Hudson and Epstein will 
not be surprised that the latter’s conception 
of the exquisite Rima in "Green Mansions has 
deeply offended many Hudson. worshippers. as 
well a5 the mnjority of the public, which ws 
little about art but is ready enough to say or 
like this" or “I don't like that", Well, 7 have: 
now seen the famous, or notorious, plaque. I 
went to see. it for the first time accompamed by 
Mr: Osbert Sitwell, tor whom any problem. of 
art, old or new, is of an irresistable interest, Set 
among the sammer foliage in Hyde Park, with 
the sunlight slanting on it, the sculpture was 
obviously a very fine piece af work. But it 
wus equally obviously not the kind of thing to 
please the public which loves the pretty figure 
iu ihe same park of Peter Pan. Fori Ep 
is a great sculptor, he ia certainly a morbid 
artist, and the beanty of this plaque is ber ni 
the marvellous rhythm in the design, the light 
and shadow and the movement of the lines. 
But thi female figure judged plivsiologienllv i4 
a horribly diseased woman of ticgroid type, with 
ha arms and, swollen fingers out of all prow 
portion fo the assymetrical trunk: The synime-- 
try of the sculpture is entirely. in the. complete - 
design, which is mainly. camposed of the lines- 
of the body leaning back and sidewnys, the 
Iw nütspreul arms, like two V's, which seem. 
to be calling. all the birds of the air, and the 
large bird under cach arm, the plumage of 
which balances the wavy. liuces of the woman's. 
Hosting hair at the top of the plaque. This 
wavy hair also artfully. repeats the wave-like 
rhythm ‘of the reat outspread arms and ‘the 
half-bent fingers, But 
Rima is attached to the Gears of the 
on: inevitably is shocked to rome | 
sylph-like creature in “Green Mansions”. 
There is no doubt that Epstein is a great 
sculptor, and probably his art would ie me 
reservediy appreciated "by a cultured. Ore 
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Read: 


But it is interesting to contrast Epstein’s 
fine panel which has cansed so much discussion 
with (he universally popular, and also good 
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piece of work, known as the Eros of Piccadilly 
Circus. That light and beautiful figure of a 
muning halt-flying boy with his bow Heki 
before him was removed from Ficcadilly Circus 
some time ago owing to work on the under- 
kround railway. He has now reappeared in 
public, having heen set up agai on his bronze 
pedestal in the Victoria Embatikinent Gardens 
close to Charing Cross, a better place certainly 
than the new County Hall with which he was 
threatened, Hut he no longer flaunts his pride 
Hkz a chunticleer nbove his surroundings as he 
did om the Piccadilly Circus trafhe-island. In 
company with a little group of London writers 
I wandered right round thé  Embuünkment 
Gardens on the day of his reappearance, trvitig 
fo get a good view of him. Either the broken 
screen of foliage spoilt the outline of the figure, 
which lis suffered a sea-chnnge to a strange 
silvery hue, or else one saw the bandstand ar 
the Bums statue occupying the mear back- 
ground, either of them iting decidedly “out of 
order."" Tt is sail that Eros is to remain in the 
Gardens for the next two years, but no man 
knows if he will ever brighten Piccadilly Circus 
with lis presence nga. 

Speaking of art and design, it is interesting, 
now that the gold sovereign is so rare, to re-read 
wliat Ruskin, in **Fors'', said of the St. George 
amd the Dragon, perhaps the only beautiful 
design we can beast of on our coinage. He 
wrote fin 572): “As a piece of mere 
ilie-utting that St, George is one of the 
hest bits of work we have on our money. 
lut as n design—how brightly comic it is: 
the horse looking — abstractedie — [nto — the 
air, instead of where precisely it would 
hue Jooked, st tle beast. between its legs; Bt. 
Ücorge, w itli nothing but his helmet on (being 
the last piece of armour he is likely to want), 
putting his naked fect, at least his feet showing 
their toes through the buskins, well forward, 
that the dragon may with the greatest conveni- 
enoe get a bite at them ; and about to deliver o 
mortal blow at him with & sword which cannot 
much him by a couple of yards." 
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Trotsky as Literary Critic, 

As a literary curiosity, if not as a master- 
piecc of criticism, Literature and Revolution 
hy Leon Trotsky, which has just heen published 
in English (Allen and Unwin 8/6) is well worth 
reading. The average English reader is made 
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to feel his ignorance by the number of names 


of Russian writers be has never heard of which 
Of course one cannot 
form just estimates of writers by the test of 
politics, a5 Trotsky is naturally prone to do, 
Take for instance, his comment on à Rusian 


Trotsky fires at him. 


poet, o£ whom 1 coufess 1 bad never heard: 

‘Mavakovsky’s revolutionary 
punred itself enthusiastically into the Proletariat 
Revolution, 
sibcohscings feeling for the city, for nature, 
[or the whole world, is not that of a worker, 
but of a Bohenuan." 


"This bald-headed street lamp which pulls 
—'"This striking 


image alone, which 1s extremely characteristic 


the stocking off the street’: 
of Mayakvsky, throws amore light upon the 
Bohemian and city quality of the poet than all 
possible discussion.’ 
ff ‘Trotsky is tight in describing the above 

"striking image" as extremely characteristic 
of Mayakovsky, one feels thai the poet lias bees. 
pulling the leg of the Bolshevic chiefs with the 
same skill which Russian street lamps seen- to 
display in pulling off the stockings of thë streets.. 
As a mutter of fact the image is characteris 
of minor French poets of the eaa 
era. 
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“aH, W. M," 

The work of the late H. W. Massingham, a 
Liberal with strong Labour tendencies, wits at 
outstanding example of conrugeous and 
independent political journalism. An intereste 
inig voimme- H. W. M. (H. W. Massingham! 
(Cape 12/6) has: been edited by his: son, Mr. 
Harold J, Massingham, the writer on the birds 
and natural beauties of England, as-a memork 
to this fine man-of-letters and obstinate pte 
pagandist. It contains a selection of H. W. M.'s 
writings as a4 series of essays about him 
Writing of his father, Mr. H. J. Msssinghur: 
savs:—"Of course he made many mistakes, gs 
mer of full and questing spirit must do, while his 
wav of handling a theme, in a belief An We 
wavering, hv a mamnuer so abrupt, through 4 
meutality. so sharp, in a swoop so precipitute 
and yet so wonderfnlly skilled, did set « good 
many people by the ears — His dagget-tlirusts 
hurt; he knew where to plant them, and a 
blazing zeal (not to say zest), a Covenutter's 
purpose though not his faith, put a. sinewy 
force behind the blow. Vet I do not think it 





enthusiasm 
but did not blend with W His 
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would be true to say of him that he came to 
literature and the wider issues of life from the 
narrower campaigns: of politics, with a mind set 
and steelted by conflict into grooves of pre- 
determined. thought... Such a view overlooks 
his omaxing resilience and expatsiveness of 
mind... It wes well for a man possessed of so 
individual m force that he had mude himself 
master of u peculinsls impersonal and objective 
stele which kept his charging spirit close down 
to its theme.” There is a warning as well as 
inspiration in. the life of “H. W. MLY for 
joirnaliats of strong convictions, Other con- 
tributors to this volume whe write about 
Massingham nre Bernard Shaw, Vaughan Nash, 


H. M. Tomlinson, H. W. Nevinson, Hi. N. 
Brailsford, mul J: L- Hammond. 
E * = = 


Mr Belloc Again. 


Mr. Belloc is a busy author now-a-days. 
His Cruise oj ihe Mona which I referred to 
in the last causerie has since wen hailed as a 
masterpiece of mingled autobiography — and 
essay-writing. He is doing a history of 
England, the first volume of which has caused 
the kind of controversy we might expect, for 
Mr. Relloc tas slwavs seen English history as 
sm füexinensble part of European history, anil 
European history has a story of civilisation 
cradled bw the power of Rome. His satirical 
wit is now directed in a lighter vein at the 
ibominated financiers. His new novel Mr. 
Petre (Arrowsmith 7/6) 1s a feast of fon with 
a sting at the end. The Parliamentary system 
of government, various modern "'isms" and 
the working of British legal institutions are all 
turned into shmiitlecocks to be knocked about 
joyously in the air by the skilful satirist. The 
story of Mr. Petre is itself rollicking fun. The 
original John Kosciusko Petre is an American 
millionaire with an irresistible repntation for 
irresistihility, so to speak; the type which 
makes gossip twitter amd society tremble at a 
frown, because society, with a little theatrical 
assistance. from the millionaire, insists: on 
regarding him as a Napoleon. Mr. Belloc 
imagines a simplemunded English gentleman 
who laa Tost his memory and finds the. identity 
of the renowned Petre thrust upon him, 

altiough his real] name was fhe harmless nne 
of Peter Blagden. ''Mr. Petre could not 
"MO what no man can escape, the influence 


——à 


of his activities, even 
had been thrust npon him. He had fallen, 
alas !, to looking ut the financial columns oi. Bis 
paper, It had become a daily habit' Forno 
sooner lind the clerk at the Hotel Splendide 
convinced the absent-minded Mr. Blugedier- that 
he. was really John. K, Petre than le was 
inumlated with money-making schemes, aud 
unlimited credit, and endless requests for 
financial adyice. Even the medical profession: 
docs not éscape Mr. Belloc’s: fun when the 


horus Mr, Petre has to consult two famous 
Specialists. 
a * * a 


Another Novelist. 


Day of Atonement (Chatto & Windus 
-/[6) t& à new novel from the pen of Mr, Louis 
Golding which justifies the anticipation that he 
is Mr. Israe] Zangwill’s successor in English 
letters. It contains a remarkable display of the 
narative imagination and great skill in writing 
and it is a worthy successor to his previous 
noved, Forward from Babylon, the epic of m 
voung Jew in European society, It must 
be more than five years ngo that I first met 
the author of Forvard ftom  Babylom. He 
ard Thomas Moult and Victor Branford 
were the leading spirits im that hrave 
little venture, Voices, "a magazine of prose and 
verse". now, alas! deceased. Golling, I thank, 
was still at Oxford, but his irrepressible geal 
for writing threatened to overwhelm Mault's - 
editorial barriers and to, flood the adventurous | 


pages of Voices, in which, during the first year, 


Golding’s work played probatly the biggest 
pari from the point of view of the genera 
reader. His almost boyish enthusiasm. and 
youthful brilliance made him not less dis 
guished as a budding poet than as ati aaa. 
personality. We met, that first time, im a little 
underground cafe off the Charing Cross. Rond. 
Golding, with the big fiery eves of the Je 
with geniis, and a slightly disreputable-s: ial 
appearance {as is meet, for the student) was 
burdened with a heavy bundle of books, some 

of which T believe he was reviewing, the stare 
being pabulum for his academic degree at 
Oxford. I am not sure if Golding's first hoik, 
n volume of poems entitled Sorrow of War 
had then been published. He was at any rate. 
au enthusiastic and prolific composer in verse 
at that time, and over cups of coffee he pro- 











though these: activities i 
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duced an old envelope and read out some lines 
ofa new poeni which Moult was to publish in 
the next number of Voices: We expressed our 
good opinion of the lines, but it was clear that 
the poet himself was well satished with them, 
And truly the editorial Moult was justified in 
publishing them. The pocms-in that book and 
m the later volume of verse entitled Shepherd 
Sitging Raglime will bear re-reading. There 
were some ticks and violences in them, 
bat the evidence that a true poct wis respon- 
sible for these two books, and the recently 
published Bronze Moen and Brass is ample. 


* * * m 


Edith Wharton's New Novel, 


It is a far cry from the sombre shadows and 


the brilliant propaganda of Mr. Golding’s 
Day of Atonement, which describes the 


agony of a Jew's conversion to Christianity, 
and as a kind of protest against the destructive 
warring of creeds like Judaism and Christianity 
hailing a revival of Paganism—it is a far cry from 
this moving book to the comparatively trivial 
problems to which Mrs. Wharton nevertheless 
imparts a certain tragic intensity in her new 
novel, The Mother's Recompense (Appleton, 
2/51. Mrs, Wharton is one of the best 
American novelists living, though this is not 
one of her best novels. The central theme of 
The Mother's Recompense is the old and 
perhaps eternal jealousy between mother and 
daughter interested in the same man. But the 
ingenions plot of this story places the mother 
im a trapic dilemma. "he mother is presented 
sympathetically as a wonnm who was driven to 
run away from her husband. She leaves her 
baby with her mother-in-law, and on the latter's 
death her daughter, now a young woman, comes 
to live with her AM) is well until the daughter 
becomes engaged to a tan whom the mother 
is horrified to recognize as a former Jover, ‘The 
nian appears to be suitable in other respects 
as her daughter's husband, and the mother 
therefore decides to preserve her daughter's 
happiness and to keep the secret. There are 
many dramatic ‘situations in the book cleverly 
handled, and the story is mare antisfving than 
the last novel, with a somewhat similar tone, 
by Mr. Somerset Maughan, entitled The 
Painted Veil (Heinemann 7/6), which is the 
story of a woman's betraynl of her husband for 
a mai who proves himself à cad. ‘The chief 
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character undergoes such great changes, from à 


weak-minded adulteress to a clearaighted and 
noble-thinking woman that the reader is unable 
to believe in her, recognizing all too clearly the 
author's over-ready cleverness in supplving (he 
circulating library market. 


An American Poet. 


Mr. Cale Young Rice, well known in 
America as the author of several plays and 
volrmmes of verse has had some of the tatter 
published in England lately, and the fast of 
these, A Sea Lover's Scrip (Hodder and 
Stoughton s/-) has just reached me. It is m 
companion. volume. to 4  Pilgrim's — Scrip 
published last year, and brings together those 
lyrics and ballads of the sea which have 
appeared in various periodicals and in more. 
general collections of Mr. Rice's work, I 
would like to quote a characteristic piece, for 
there must be many readers who do not know 
Mr. Rice's work to whom it would appeal, 


THE SHORE’S SONG TO THE SEA 


ut on the rocks primeval, 

The grey Maine rocks that slant and bresk 
to the sea, | | 

With the bay and juniper round them, 

And the leagues on leagues before them, 

And the terns and gulls wheeling and crying, 
wheeling and crying over, l 

I sat lieart-still and listened: 

And first T could only hear the wind in my 


cars, 
And the foam trying to fill the high rock- 
shallows, 


And then, over the wind, over the whitely 
blossoming foam, 

Low, low, like a lover's song beginning, 

I heard the nuptial pleading of tor oad ee 

A pleading ever occultly growing louder .— 

O sea, glad bride of me! 

Born of the bright ether and given to wed me, 

Given to glance, ever, for me, and gleam and 
dance in the sun— zu 

Come. to my arms, come to my reaching arms, 

That seem so still and unavailing to take you, 
and hold you, um | 

Yet never forget, 

Never by day or night, 

The hymeneal delights of your embracings. 
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pape = the moon, my rival, shall not have 


No, "or tho! twice daily afar he beckons and 
vot. gen, 

You, my bride, a little way back to meet him, 

As if he once had been your lover he too, and 

.. again enspelled you, 

Soon, soon, I know it ts only feigning! 

For turning, playfully turing, tidally turning, 

You rush foamingly, swiftly back to my arms! 

And so would I have you rush; so rush now! 

Come from the sands where you have stayed too 
long, 

Come from the reefs where you have wandered 
silent ; 

For ebbings sre good, the restful ebbings of 
love, 

But, oh, the bridal flowitgs of it ate better ! 

And now now T would have you loose again miy 


My iam nA and weedy, rough and brown 
and brinily tangled, 

But, oh, again as a birdegroom's, when vtt 
tide, whispering in, 

Lifts them up, pulsugiy up with kisses! 

TEA ev DES breaking to 

spray 

And oh, with plangeut passion! 

Come with your naked sweetness, salt miid 
Wholesome, to my bosom; 

Let not a cave or crevice of me miss yot, or 
cranny, 

For, oli, the nuptial joy. sou float inte me, 

The cooling ambient clasp of you, I have waital 
óver-long, 

And I need to know again its marriage meaning | 


For I think it is wot alone to bring forth life, 
that I mate you; 

More than Hfe is the beauty of life with love! 

Plentiful are the children that you bear to me 
the blossoms, BM 

The fruits and all the creatures at your breas 
dewilv. fed, 

But mating is troubled with a far higher 
meatiitrgz— 

A hint of a consummation for all things. 

Come ttterlv then, 

Utterly to me come, 

And let us surge together, clasped close, in, 
finite tnion, 

Unti we reach » transcendence of all birth, and 
all dying, 

An ecstasy holding the universe blendei— 

Such ecstasy as is its nlttmate Aim! 

So sang the shore, the long hay-scented. shore, 

Broken by many an isle, muny an inlet bird- 
embosotned, | 

Aml the sea gave answer, bridally, tidally- 
turnini, 

And leapt, radiant, into his rocky arms! 








Hv the way, Mr. Rice's wife is Alice Hegan. 
Rice, the well known author of Meg, Wiggs: 
of the Cabbage Patch. TI lave just had the 
pleasure of meetiug Mr. and Mra, Rice iu iu 
London, which they have been visiting; Tt hes: 
been said that artists should mot marry, but 
they are a very charming disproof of this: 
ancient maxim. They — co-operated in one 
collection of stories, called Turn About Tales, 
and Mr, Rice told me that a new volume of 
stories. by himself will be published in the 
autiunn over here. 
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THE PERSO-ARYANS AND THE INDO-ARYANS IN INDIA.* 


By THE HON'BLE MR. SACHCHIDANANDA SINHA, Bar-al-Law. 


(Finance Member, Bihar and Orissa). 


I feel highly lionoured by the very kind 
invitation extended to me by Mr. Shapurji K. 
Hodivala to contribute a Foreword to his book 
on indo-Iragniun Religion. Mr, Hodivala has 
already made his mark in the realms of scholar- 
ship by his-carlier work called Patsis of Ancient 
Indis, which displayed à spirit of research 
deserving of acknowledgment at the hands of 
students interested in throwing light ou that 
obscure. period of Indian history, which dw 
deilt with in his book, In his present work, 
whith I Lave the honour tó introduce, the 
talented author has embodied the result of his 
resenrches dn the realms of Inde-Tranian 
mythology, theology and philosophy. The 
text of the book was originally delivered as a 
series of six lectures (ut the EK. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute, Bombay, towards the end of 
1933) which were much appreciated by those 


who hud the advantage of hearing them, "The. 


lectures well deserve the permanent form, in 
which they are now appearing, by reason of 
their being (apart from their possessing other 
merits which I shall advert to later) a. pioneer 
work on s subject, which shoukl be of the 
greatest interest und importance ilike to the 
Parsis-and the Hindus, who are both destenil- 
anis of the great Aryan race, the examination 
and analysis of whose mythology, philosophy 
pnd theology in its original form, prior to its 
bifurcation inte the Indo-Aryan ami the Perso- 
Aryan communities, is the subject-matter of 
the book, which I have gladly undertaken to 
introduce to the reading publie. 

"The principal object of these lectures," 
gaya the learned author, ‘ia to present iti. u 
detailed form the parallel that runs between 
the religions of the Aryans and the Iranians." 
By “Aryan” Mr, Hodivala merta the Indo- 
Aryans, namely that branch of the Aryan race 
which came into India after its separation from 
their brethren, who went into Persia and settled 


"eig à '"'"PorewotiP! to "Inde-Irunlan Roligin" 
by Mr. 5hapnrji K. Holivala |Bombay, toas), 


there, amd are known as the Perso-Aryans or 
"Iranians," as the author prefers to call them: 
The six lectures deal respectively with (1) 
Ritual and Ceremonial, (a) Amira Varmin, aud 
Ahur Muzda, (3) Mithra and Fire, (4) Minor 
Diviuities, (5) Cosmogaty and Eschatology, 
win) (6) Mythology and sundry matters. It 
would thus be seen that the scope of the ‘hook 
is quite comprehensive, as it covers practically 
the whole range of the subject. | have said 
above that the book deserves appreciation by 
and recognition ast the hauds of scholirs and 
students of the subject a4 a pioneer work an 
its-line, I donor think I am wrong in making 
this claim for the work umder consideratian— 
for though the subject may be found dealt with 
in scattered articles im periodicals. in English 
aud in the Continental languages, and’ also in 
contributions to such composite: works as the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, edited by 
Dr. James Hastings, and in other similar works 
in German and French, Mr, Hodivala's book 
is, ns far sa 1 aiti aware, the frst treatise which 
has attempted to deal in a svatematic forny with 
the purallelisms in the religions and mythologies 
of the Indo-Aryans and the Perso-Arvarns, atil 
that fu a spirit of scientific research, oui 
But this is not the only thing in its favour 
which this book may claim to ita credit, [or (o 
say that a book i a pioneer in its held nol 
unoften: implies that it would not. beara éritical 


examination and that it should be dealt with. 


leniently. Mr. Hodivala's lectures do not stand 
m need of any appeal for lenient handling; on 
the contrary, though the first work of ther 


kind, they display such sound scholarship add: 
are marked by so rich and ture a spirit of 


research that even one disposed to be hyper- 


eritical wonhll be hard. put to it in picking holes. 


i the main contention advanced by the author 


ly with the subject of Indo-Iranian religion, 


who did tot know thoroughly both the ancient 


languages of India and Persia. Te is a pleasure 


to bear testimony that Mr. Hodivala is not only 
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a scholar of tlie aucient language of Persia, but 
of Vedic Sanskrit as well. His léctures are 
Tepléte with ‘quotations extracted from the 
Vedic literature, bearing appropriately on the 
various ponts lie seks to establish, Being 
equally familiar with both the langages, he lias 
had naturally great advantage over other writers 
on the subject, who knew only one or the other. 
It i$ also clear from a perusal of the book that 
its author hos completely mastered the literature 
dealmg with the subject, which is avoilable iti 
Hngiish and the other European langiiages, It 
is not surprising, therefore; that armed with the 
double advantage. of knowing the classical 
langnages. of Persia and India and possessing 
familiarity with European books on the subject, 
hechas been able to proditce a work murked bw 
critical acumen, und characterised by ripe judg- 
metit-and learning of a high order. 


H 


To say all this is not to imply that there 
are no poinis in this book an which opinions 
Could not reasonably differ from those expressed 
by the scholarly author of these lectures; In 
the march of the advancement of learning thore 
cun obviously be no finality; so long as the 
study of a subject is: to continue to muke 
Pregress. Stidents of moderu thought are 
familiar with the phenomenon that in almost 
wl) the litanches of knowledge, accepted théories 
of hut a few years back are as unoften as not 
dissanded in favour of new ones, believed to be 
ubrenst of the latest research. — Such is also the 
case with the subject-matter of Mr, Hodivala's 
lectures, I shall give only one -instance to 
Hostato my- point. On pages 24 aid ap of the 


book, after quoting: a number of original texts 


fromthe Rig Vedi showing a clear indication of 
monotheism, the learned author goes nn ti sav : 
“Turning. to Zoroastrianism we sce that tie 
doctrine of monotheism had ‘been fully 
established in the time of Zarathustra and even 
in. the Peshdadian period. It seemy highly 
Probable that some ol Dido-Iranisn Rishis were 
the originators of the monotheistic conception, 
Which vas readily ‘canght hold of hy thé 
Iranian people who stuck to it while the Aryan 
mimi was stil wavering. Now this seems to 
me, with the greatest deference to the scholar- 
ship of the author, a. rather doubtful contention 
in the present state of knowlélge ‘The popular 
impression that the Zoroastrinn religion in: 





vuleates not so much monotheism: us dualism, 
docs not seem to me to be entirely untotinide 
lam not nnawarc that the vicw Tes by 
Mr, Hodivala is one which has found favour 
with many ‘scholars, both in the Hast and the 
West, On a question of this nature T wonti: be 
the last persan to rely upou my owi knowledge 

or judgment, If I venture to express any 
doubt as to the soundness of Mr. Hodivala'a — 
contention, it ís because I find that Dr. M. N, 
Dhalla, (Himself ome of tlie high priests and 
admittedly ati acknowledged authority on the 
subjecit] in his interpretation of the theology 
of both the Avestan; and. the later - 3 
writes as follows at page 45 of his well-known: 
work called Zareasirian Theology ; —' "The arch. 
fiend who disputes the kingdom of Earth with 
the Holy Spirit (Spenta Mainyn op with Alum: 
Muzda) who introduces discord and death in 
the world, who strives ta thwart the purposes 
of Gol is Aigre Mainyn or le Evil Spirit. 








' Ha does not ewe his existence to (he guod spiril, 


He is independent, | Consequentllg he is co-eput 
and co-cxislent, i] not co-clernal with (he. aui 
heüd."* -Now this passage, if accepted as 0 
correct Interpretation of the data available to us 
on rhe subject, will not-sustam Mr. Hodivala's 
contention about Zoroastrian inonotleism. dn 
fact, the- dualistic teaching cimplinsisell by 
Dr. Ditatls ts langely accepted os a characteristic 
feature of oroustriauism and many people 
regard it as a satisfactory solution of the 
perennial problem of the origin of evil in this 
worhlL. Now, I need hardly say that my object 
In referring tw this point is not to contest the 
correctness of Mr. Hodivala's proposition even 
on the authority of Dr. Dhalla, but to show 
that there are yet in the reales of Avestan: 
scholarship unknown werhls fo be ccnpuered 
by scholars amd researchists, for whom these 
lectures. will illuniine the path of progress, bs 
reason of their being suggestive and thought- 
provoking, anda book like this whieh challenges 
study and reflection is all tlie more deserving 
of welcome, 











T shall now turn to another aspect aË the 
subject. Mr, Hodivala in the last paragraph 
of the book dealing with the difference between 
the ancient Indian and the ancient Iranian 
religions writes as follows:—"‘With the Indians 


—— 
"The italics in tlie bove itiotation are minc, —E. $ 











abe 


speculation led to the conrplete abolition of all 
barriers. between God and man, to a mystic 
pantheism, and to an absorption in the unuiver- 
sal Ego, m contrast with which: the world 
became an nnstibstantial phantasm ond sank 
into nothingness. For ihe Iranian people, o 
the contrary, practical life and the real world 
filled the fore-ground, Pantheism was the chief 
characteristic of beth jhe nations; with the 
Persiana it was always positive—uffirmiug the 
world and life, taking jov im them and seeking 
anion with the Almighty God. With the 
Indians it was negative, denying world and lite, 
and seeing the ideal in Moksha or the cessation 
of existence (Encyclopedia Brilannica 11th Edi- 
tion, zr. p. 204." Now I decime to be drawn 
into a controversy with the scholarly attlior 
in regard to the characteristics or the develop- 
ment of iho ancient Indian religion, or its effect 
on. ihe outlook ou buman life, fortified as he is 
with the authority of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
"ica! Thiet 1 whole-lwartedly agree with himi 
in all that le says about the religious outlook 
of the Iranian people, im the passage quoted 
above. That their practical gemis made them 
disparage  metapliwsical speculations as idle 
attempts sr the impracticable, and lod them to 
develop an irrepressible optimism as a distinctive 
phase of their mind, is a fact which cannot 
be questioned. Taking this. view of tle sub- 
ject, | agree with the author that “piety in 
thought, word and work yus the chief precept 
of the Zoroastrian, religion", and that. "the 
whole fabric of thé religion was based upon 
the three virtues of good thought, good. speech 
ami good action". This 1 am glad to say has 
been ihe key-note of the creed of the great 
prophet of Persia throughout the ages, and in 
the various countries where the. followers of his 
creed have Need aml still live and flourish. 
The late Sir Narayan Chandavarkar said 
nothing but the barest truth when (in paying an 
eloquent tribute to the tate Grand Old Man of 
Endia) he spoke as follows of the Parsi commit- 
nity at large: ““Dadabhai Naoroji belonged to 
the great Parsi community and if we take stock 
of his life and example, may I not say with 
perfect justice and truth that in his career in all 
he did, in all he suffered, and in all he taught, 
he was a prophet of Zoroaster’s religion per- 
sonifed atid incarnated, because he was the 
mati more thatt any body else of pure thoughts, 
of puré spetch, of pure deeds—the sum and 
substance of Zoroastrian religion. Therefore, 
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it is no exaggeration to say, and it is not 
marrng the beauty of the religion to say, that 
he was the second Zoroaster sent to India ta 
make the sun of righteousness and of India's 
future progress shine more and more by means 
of our pure thoughts, our pure speech and 
our pure deeds," No sensible person but will 
gladly endorse the above dictum. 


IV. 


Although I have ventured to respond to Mr. 
Hodivala's request to write a Foreword, it is 
not because ‘I am vain enough to imagine that 
I have a right to do so on the score of possess- 
ing any claims to scholarship. The reason 
why I have gladly acceded to the request is 
because I am deeply interested in the well-being 
of the Parsi community, both om personal and 
political grounds. Ever since I was in my 
teens, in the early nineties of the Inst century, 
! have had the good fortune of having come 
under the benign infiuence of some of the 
greatest Parsis, and it was at their feet that l 
received. my training in public life and political 
affairs. So far back as 1860 I had the privilege, 
when studying in England, of bemg bronght 
utuler the ennobling and mspiring influence of 
Dadabhat Naoroji, and I may claim to have 
had the unique honour of having: canvassed for 
him im r592, im his constituencv of C 
Finsbury, when he was, tlie first Indian, re- 
turned to the British House of Commons. His 
interest in me lasted since throughout the 
remaining: period of his long life, and I awe 
to his guidance and inspiration a great deal 
in my career as a public man, Since my return 
from England in 1893, after my call to the 
Bar, | was brought into intimate contact with 
the late Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and the late 
Mr. Behramji Malabari, and both of these great 
Parsis and great Indians, left indelible impress 
upon my work in the spheres of Po 
and social activities: I advisedly refrai 
mentioning the names of those other 2 
Parsts who have been my life-long friends and 
to whom I owe much, but who are still 
fortunately amongst us. But I cannot omit. all 
reference to the sense of pride and! satisfaction 
with which I have paid frequent visits to Tata- 
nagar and Jamshedpur, in mf province of Bihar, 
since T came to he connected with its Gover 
ment in i921, That a howling wilderness has 
heer transformed, in the course of a few short 











years, into a thriving industrial centre of more 
than one hundred thousand people, is a standing 
monument to the genius of Jamshedji Tata, 
the greatest euptain of industry that India has 
produced: so far, In fact, when I recall how 
the Parsi community, mumerically so small, is 
great bevoud measure in social progress, politi- 
cal talents, constitutional agitation, commiercial 
and industrial enterprise, and in large-hearted 
charity and philanthropy, and how much India 
owes in her march on the road to molèr 
progress to her Parsi sons, I feel that one of 
the greatest and happiest days in the history of 
our country was that on which the Parsi 
refugees from Persia landed on the Indian 
shores: I have read in an essay by Dr. Hwanji 
Jamshedji Modi that the Parsi Dastur who 
headed the first band of Parsis that landed on 
the very hospitable shores of India, after the 
Arab conquest of Persia, said to the ruling 
Hindu Prince of Sanjan— 'Hami Hindustanra 
Yar bashim" which means "We will be the 
friends of India," and Dr. Modi claims that the 
Parsi community “has done its to bé true 
to the promise of being friendly to Hindustan," 
Ne fair-minded person, familiar with the history 
of India since the Parsis came to this country, 
will donbt the correctness of Dr. Modi's asscr- 
tion, The Parsis have repaid their debt to 
India by haying taken a very prominent and 
active part in the material, social, intellectual 
and political advancement of Western India, in 
particular, and India, in general, and thev 
gave (to their adopted land) in Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who is justly so regarded, the father 
of constitutional political agitation in the 


4t3. 


country, and in Sir Pherozeshah Mehta the 
greatest political leader of his time. 

Nor, judjgiup bw its great past, emn it v 
be doubted that this intellectual, progressive 
and influential community is bomi] ‘to play. a 
even greater part in the binhding of India's 
future. Mr, Hodivala writes at page 38:— 
"The Aryans and the Iranians were im far 
ancient times one people, observing the same 





religion. The instances of close pareilelisms” 


which we have given above form only a Tink 
it the Jong chain of arguments, which cor- 
roparate the unity of the two nations in pre- 
Vedic times," As they were then o the 
boundaries of India, so they are now fortunately 
once again on the soil of India, brong 
together, by a chain of circumstances, as 
integral amd component parts of one great na- 
tion—the Indian. For better or for worse—i 
certainly believe for Wetter—their lots are again 
cast together tà work jointly lor the ameliora: 
tion of India and for the regeneration of the 
ancient and “Ae land of which they are both 
inhabitants. Imbued with such ideas I natural- 
ly offer a cordial welcome to Mr. Hodivala's 
work which seeks to establish the original 
identity, in race and religion, of the two great 
Aryan races which have met again on the: sci 
of India, and DI commend its-earnest aud « 
ful perusal not only tà scholars and iude 
of the subject of Indo-Aryan theology, mytho- 
logy and philosophy, bnt also to all public men 
and  publicists interested in the pressing 
problem of bringing about grester social and 
political fusion amongst the various commni- 
ties inhabiting this great conntry, 








CHINESE CAMEOS. 
By MR. F. Hapraxp Davis; 


I. 
THE ELIXIR OF LIFE IN ANCIENT 
CHINA. 
The zest for life, following the terrible 
ravages of the Great War, seems to have 


increased of late. The- cry o£ Professor Osler, 
"Too old at forty", is heard no more, and 
medical science is active in restoring youth to 
the aged. We hear much of the thyroid gland 
and of the vitalising value of vitamines, Ten 
years ago we pinned our faith to Metchnik 
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miik.. Today, we se n ttew lease of life by 
resorting to monkeys. We are ready to yield 
to the latest. fad provided we can become 
virile centenarians; It does not require the 
imagination of H G- Wells to perceive that 
we are beginning to keep young for a much 
longer period than would have seemed. possible 
to the Victorians.. Whether we shall finally 
reach human immortality is » matter of the 
most doubtful conjecture, Such a state of 
affairs would certainly jead to many compli- 
cations, amd. make it desirable to know: how 
we could colonise the stars. 

Clar craving for more vears iu which to work 
and play is really o modified form of the 
ancient quest for the elixir of life, with this 
important difference, that while. our aims nre 
maternilistic, the ancients sought to make the 
hest of this world and the next. 

Tt is a far cry from Republican China. to 
these daya when certain men of the Celestial 
Kingdom retired from the world, and, in 
monntain liut, or grove, or cave sought. to 
discover the elixir that would confer itti- 
qortality, transmit]: bess metals inte gold, and 
hanish sickness and pain. At such a period 
emperor aml peasant alike were enthralled. by 
Hie wonders of magicians who made light of 
the pomp and circumstaice of courts, and 
whe claimed to have razed upon glories more 
fair anil more enduring than the. splendotr 
of kings. It is more. than probable that 
dlchemy liad its original source in China, and 
from thence came to Arabia, Alchemists 
all over the world seem to have thought that 
it was nat worth while to be able to make gold 
mt will. and. it) abundance unless at the same 
time the power of death could be overcome. 
Wealth, fabulous wealth, and eternity to spend 
it in, seems to have heen ihe am of those who 
dubanred in this particular direction. 

Some of wa are rather inclined to associate 
alchemy with a certain form of necromancy, 
which Benvenuto Cellini has so amusingly 


‘Wéscribed in his Autobiography, For my 
part TI not only regard alchemy ‘is the 
heginning of chemistry and the basis of 


medicine, bmi | see in that ardent quest some- 
thing that is essentially spiritual. Tt is not 
‘all nonsense. There underlies those tinctures 
"nd powders and strange herbs, and all the 
paraphernalia con fected with the search, the 
grace of persistent huinan effort. Browning 
fas mode Paracelsus an immortal figure, and 
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Dr. Dee, who liyed in the spacious adaya- of) 
food Queen Hess, presents a fascinating study. 
Who can forget the pathos of Balthazar Claes 
in Balzac's “The Quest of the Absolute"? 
“Matter etherealised, and given off" he: 


cried to his wife, “the secret, doubtless, of. 


the Absolute! Only think of if I should be 
the first—I the first—if I find jt out... if 1 
find... af I nd." But Balthazar Claes. 
never found the Absolute in this. world. He 
who had analysed human tears died of a 
broken heart, and only in death did that poor, 
weary soul discover the secret, The «quest 
for gold made from’ base metals and the search 
after human immortality have failed, as far as 
those earnest stekers were concerned, hut they 
contributed to science for all their random 
üreaming. | 
The significance of the search for the 
elixir of life is nowhere better illustrated than 
in ancient China, and it is most clearly. defined 
in s later form ol Taoism, sọ remote from the 
teachings of Lao Tzu, or his great exponent, 
Chime Tzu: The teaching of. Confucius, 


even if we only regard it as a system ot 


morality, has much to commend it. He 
introduced a system of ethics that was of 


immense value to the individual and ta the 


State: No one will deny the wisdom of his. 
Golden Rule, or his wise assertion. that there 
should be unity in human relationships. Hë 
stressed] thé value of filial picty, and when 
loyalty was the keynote of his discourse he 
did much in setting a good example as far as 
the rengtirements of this life were concerned 
But the cold truths of Confucins and the 
absiriise sayings of Lac Tzu did not satisfy 
thease who desired to break down the barrier 
that separated mortality from immortality, _ 

There were men in ancient China who would. 
lave none of the dismal utterances. of the 
founder of Taoism, men who asserted. that Tife 
was good, provided we could have more of it: 
They also believed that the celestial world not 
only existed but that it was accessible to 
those who were fortunate to find the right 
key, ‘These men were adventurers, charln- 
tons, if you will, but they believed, without 
a shadow of doubt, that the secret of life and 
death could he discovered, They ate various 
concoctions, experimented with many stl 
stances, learnt te breathe in a certain way, and 
at length claimed to have found that kev which 
Omar could net find. They few through the 
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ait, either im body aor spirit, for the purpose 
of entering: the Palace af Jude, or in order to 
have the pleasure of listening to the discourse 
of the Eight Immortals: It is comforting to 
observe that even magicians, who few through 


the bine sky ot the hack of. heron and turned: 


snow ito gold, were not always infallible, 
amd coukl not invariably control their destinies, 
Before T'ich. Kwai Sien-sheng allowed his 
apirit to vovere through the wir; he bade- his 
disciple. keep. watch. over his body during hig 
absence. — TE, said the sape, "I ilo pot return 
tó the world 
dismiss my earthlv rentmnins iuto spáce.' Hav- 
ing uttered these words the master's spirit 
few up iro the skv, und his disciple remained: 
hw the silent body, On the sixth day it so 


happened that the watcher was called away to 
attend: his dying mother, amd on that dav the 


spirit af liis master returned, only to find that 
his earthly body was not longer vitalised. 
The spirit, no doubt not a littl displeased, 
entered the body of a lame and crooked beggar, 
who had just passed away, and in this decrepit 
shape the philosopher continued his existence. 
Now, most of as have a liking for marvels, 
Uo we have something akin to Peter Pan, and 
never quite. grow up, never quite lose touch 
with romance. There were, however, himor- 
aus cvnies in tlie Land of the Bine Gown who 
siinply — laughed at these fantastic stories 

without for a: moment believing in them. I 
havea fancy that the following story about the 
Duke pi Lu-vang must have come from a merry 
fellow who wanted to poke fun at the elixir of 
life, It is said of the Duke of Lueyang that 
nfter drinking the clixir of life he rose to 
Heaven in broad daylight. In his excitement 
he dropped the vessel that tad contained the 
precious lJigui.. His dogs and poultry =pped 
the few remaining drops, and immediately 
sailed) np into the sky after their master. We 
gre not toli i£ the fowls laid eggs in the clouds, 
or if the dogs snapped at the shins of the Eight 
Immortals ! 

— What is the Chinese clixir of life, that is 
mis the elixir of gold and the panacea forall 
ils? When, two hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, the poet. Szema: Siang-ju. spoke 
of “chewing the blossoms of the k'iusg," he 
wis referring to the wonderful jadestone tree 


thüt grows on Mount. Kw'en Lun, tlic abede af 


the Western Royal Mother. This tree was 
' to,006 ctthits in height and ioo arm-spans- in 
ü 


within seven days, you imay 


ciremmference,” and the eating ofits bosson 
conferred the gift of immortality, The word 
Winng (jadestone! is the symbel for all tht is 
most beautiful and precious, amd im i | 
poetry ib is ue as a synonym for whiteness of 
spotlessness, Thu muiant face of the moa is 
sometimes described as “the luke of tung 
Cinsidering that the jadestone las for centuries 
bcen regarded by the Chinese as symboli of 
all that is supremely excellent, it is tot sür« 
prising to find iat it figures largely. in Chinese 
hers, taking for 





alchemy, The Taoist philosophers, 
Granted that the jadestone tree of Heaven 
revealed the greatest strength combined with 
the purest effulgence, soon began, ly whut we 
shonld call sympathetic magic, to attribute. ali 
manner of mmiaculous virtues to the gem. 
From the 1nonntain producing it, P'uh 'lsze 
asserts, oa liquid. flows which, after ten 
thousand years, becomes solidified into a. 
substance as clear as crystal, If a certain 
heb be added it once maw ames: 
liquid, and a draught of it confers the gift of 
living, not for ever, but for «a thousand wears. 
If a. more. liberal potation is swallowed, it will 
enable the happy magician to soar into! the air 
and commune with the Immortals: The gum: ot 
the peach tree, combined with the powdered 
ash of the mulberry, was said to cure. all 
diseases, and also to confer the boon of 
immortality. "The k'ién tree (cassin) that grows 
in the moon has similar attributes, but it is 
cid that the bodies of those who have. eaten 
the sacred leaves become pellucid as crystal. 
It may be that the Chinese God of Medicine. 
hod derived miraculous, sustenance from this 
source, for he could look into his stomach 
and wotch the action of drugs, a gift none af 
our physicians possess to-day, Jt ia probable 
that the conception. of the k'íeu trec was 
reference is tude te the tree of the King af 
Drugs that is satd to grow on the Himalayas. 
The old. Chinese philisopher's- conception 
of gold is interesting. "lo him gold has mot. 
always been gold, but the result of progressi 
evolutions, from the first immaterial Aeree 
of creation to-silver, and hnally to the precious 
metal itself. Another theory is that gold is 

















the perfected essence of mountain rock, which: 
in a thoisamd years is converted into quicksilver. | 


The quicksilver has heen  prodaced by- the 
female, or lunar, principle in Nature, and. does. 
nop become gold matil it is acted upon by tie” 


the Buddhist sutras where 














i 


| 


the tree of immortality, 


company of attendants. 
of splendour the Emperor Mul, early three 


4e 


masculine, or solar, principle. This compound, 
when treated in a particular way, became the 
powder of trunamutation, and also the elixir 
ot life, or “the golden draught." 

These gold-mi , &ternally-liying adepts 
Tad many wonders to see, Many marvels to 
recount in langtiage that was never lacking in 
Imagination or in picturesque and poetical 
detaili: They could commune with Lao "Tzu 
nnd the Eight Immortals, or watch Kich Lin, 
the Old Man of the Moon, tying together 
with a red cord infants who were destined to 
be jomed in future wedlock—for in China 
mariages. nre made-in the moon and not in 
Heaven! They could se the great tortoise 
‘tat supports mountains on its back, or walk 
through the halls of the great palace of Jade 
that lic fur, far away beyond the blue sky. 
Tliey could listen to the exquisite lnte-playing 
of Sino She, converse with famous beauties, 
whose loveliness had been enhanced im the 
celestis] regions, or gaze upon the portal of 
the Pore Supreme Mansion of the Immortals, 

Meare wonderin] than these marvels was 
Ksw'en Lun, a far-away monntain in the Hindu 
Kult, fnr was ib wot the abode of Si Wang 
Mr, the Western Roval Mother? Tt was 
regarded as the central mountain. of the earth, 
ani) tyend Ws base flowed thes blue river, thé 
White river, the red fiver, and the back river. 
On the mountain stool! Si Wang Mu's beanti- 
ful ‘palace. An old Chitese writer thus 
described it: “It has walls piled high in mine- 
fold gradations—and upon it grow trees and 
grain, On the west there are the trec of pearls, 
the tree of jadestone, the tree of the suan gem, 
At its foot flows: the 
yellow Water which, atter three windings, 
returns to irs source. It is called the Tam 
(geld) water, and those who drink of it escape 
death.” We are also told that om the terraces 
this mountain were “Athis of sesamin" 
and “gardens of coriander”, the seeds of which 
ure caten instead of ordinury fool by the 
Vvotanes of longevity, Beside these  ficlds 
‘and gardens stand twelve dazzling towers of 
gems, all built of five-eoloured jadestomwe, and, 
ja addition, there is the Lake of Jewels, Then 
there ts the glory of the Western Royal Mother 
herself, with her azure birds and her vast 
Amid such scenes 





thousand years ago, was entertained hy Si 


Wane Mo, and it i$ recorded that the Western 
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Royal Mother paid a visit to that amo 
a vast company Of fair minidens, 





We have now followed the fantastic story 


af the elixir of life in ancient China. Tt would 
be casy to dismiss the whole conception as <a 
brightlv-coloured fairy story; but it is more 
than “a tale that is told". Behind these 


preposterous adventures there ts surely to be 


traced @ craving after the heantiful, There 
were toil and self-sacrifice in al] these efforts, 
as well as charlatanism that imposed upon the 
minds of the credulous. The paucity of the 


teaching o£ Confucius and. Buddha amd Lao Tzu 


fostered a desire to Hift the veil that. hides tliis 
work) from the next, There is, if we would 
hove the patience and tolerance to see it, much 
pathos; mech that stirs the heart to pity in 
these poor -strivings of (Chinese alchemists. 
They 
perilous 


paths of magic, Caught im the 


glamour of a restless impulse that was destined | 
to stir the West later on, they thought perpetual 


vouth was to be found in the waters. of 
crystalline jadestone, or im the peach tree, or 
in the mighty cassia tree that 
moon. In the moon? 


impossible longings! In ancient China the cry 


was [or an extension of life, and to«lav, after. 


more than two thonsaril vears, we are consciotts 
of the same desire. We want to remain young, 
but instead] of swallowing liquid gold, or masti- 
cating- the leaves of certain trees, we banish 
decremitude by the kindly service ola monkey, 
ti] we «are im some danger of growing A 
prehensile tail as long: ns the vanishing pigtail 
of « Chinaman! 


H. 
RIVER LIFE IN: CHINA. 
Chinese poets have sung of river life itt 
the Flowery Kingdom as if rivers existed for 


the sole purpose of providing romantic pleastire. 
We see fair Inilics alniost swooning from the 


effect of the excessive beauty of their surround-- 


mus, «an! voung mien drinking wine und 
*inpgmg songs amid a cloud of falling peach- 
hilossom Hundreds: of Yers 
believed that the yellow River liad its source 


in the Milky Way, and as that stellar stream 
was wasociated with two lovers who could only. 


meet once a year hy. crossing s bridge of 
magpies, licky, we Thay Suppose, on ‘that 
occasion, it is hardly to be wondered ot that 


tried to And happiness: through the- 


grows. im the 
Whst a» place for all 


ngo it wis 


wt 








the Chinese are Wlediy sentir 


spending a. spring or summer ‘ay Bel the river. 


There was somethitig about flowing water that 
suggested — magical adventure, especially to 
these who had the imaginative mind of the 
Tavists and were not content with the ethical 
teaching of Confucius. It was thought that 
there might be some river that led to the Land 
of Heart's Desire. Indeed, there is à story 
told of one man who found such. a country 
while pushing lis beat through a grove of 
peach trees. He is said to have passed into a 
cave where he discovered a land of rich fields, 
fine pools, and a wealth of mulberry and 
bamboo. The people wore clothes of a strange 
fashion, and we are told that “young and old 
alike appeared to be contented and happy.” 
All of which is gentle and pleasing allegory 
ofa poet who had beet) permitted “to go back 
for a brief span to the peach-blossom days of 
his vonuth." When T see a picnic party on: the 
Thames, or a Cockney with a bowler hat 
towing his best girl upstream to Eel Pie 
Island -at so much an hour, T cannot help 
thinking that in Old ‘Cathay thé pleasures oi 
the fiver were of a riore poetic kind, 

T'ao Chien gives a charming account of 
his return home: “Lightly, lightly, speeds 
mv bout along, mw garments fluttering to the 
gentle breeze. IT inquire my ronte: ns I go: I 
grudge the slowness of the dawning day. 
From afar I desery: my old home, and joyfvly 
press onwards-in my haste, The servants rush 
forth to meet me; my children chister at the 
gute, Tle place is a wilderness; but thete is 
the old pine tree and my chrysanthemums. | 
take the little ones by the hand, and pass in. 
Wine is brought in full jars, and I pour out 
in brimming cups. I gaze out at my favourite 
branches. T loi] aguinst the window in mv 
new-found freedom, I look at the sweet 
chiliiren on my knee," 


Long ego there lived a mandarin cailed 
Peli‘wa. Waving attended to official business 
he desired te return by water in order that he 
might sce. once more familiar scenes of his 
youthiul days, and two boats were provided 
for his accommodation. In the fowery 
language ol Old Cathay we are told that “The 
wind-filled sails. advanced amid the thonsand 
fiers of blue-green wavelets, while beyond. the 
aunlit waters were the distant hills of piled- 
up turquoise"', 


Lx 


Peh-va entered a chain of lakes that extend. 
from Hanyang to beyond the Hill of the Nine 
Recluses. Wien the moon  shene- upon a 
scene of entrancing beanty,. tine m 
ordered a boy to light the incense brazier and. 
bring forth his harpsichord, While playing 
a plaintive tune upon this instrument one of 
the strings snapped, Peh-yà was much 
annoyed, and said: “There is some villaii 
who awes me a grudge, or a Tobber bent ou. 
stealing the treasure in the boats, If he i8 not. 
among the trees youder, he is certainly: hiding. 
among the tall reeds,” 

It was a curious thous lit tà associate with 
a broken string, but in the learned mandarin's 
opinion it was sufficient to account for his 
misfortune. Boatmen were sent to search the 
banks of the river. A humble woodcutter wus 
discovered, who expluined that he lad: 
listened with pleasure to the notes of the 
harpsichord, ‘The mandarin, stili nettled by 
the broken string, scoffed at the woodeutter's 
words, but was sufficiently composed to ask 
him the meaning of the music he had heanl 
The rustic answered without a- moment's 
hesitation, and his reply was so neatly 
expressed that the astonished Peh-va’ invited the 
woodcutter ta enter the mandarin’s boat. | 

The -woodeutter came ‘into the vassel, 
removed his straw cape and rain hat, to reveal 
heneath a blue cloth wrapped round his head 
and a cotton jacket bound with ia white girdle 








With much dignity he entered the cabin where 


he found the official seated with a glow nf 


lumps about him. The mandarin must have 


heen rather a wearisome pedant, a crusty old. 
fellow mitoto catch his humble guest, for jo 
sooner had the woodcutter taken a4 seat than 
he was questioned as to the origin of the 
harpsicherd. The visitor gave such a learned 


dissertation on the subject that the mandarin 
could not withhold his admiration, but , Bis- 
praise was tempered by suspicion: The fellow 
had talked like a Chinese encyclopadia, He- 


might have learnt his speech parrot fashion. 


Resolving to test the youth stil more 


drastically, Peh-va renewed the broken 
string and commenced to play, bidding his- 
guest interpret the mnsic. Whether the 
mandarin played airs ilesctiptive of mountain 
scenery or of running brooks, whether he struck 
the strings joyously or sailly, the woodetitter 
readily expressed the thoughts that had 
lingered in the mutsician’s mind, Peh-wa's 
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ungenerous doubts: were now finally dispelled. 
With profuse apologies he exclaimed: "Amil 
the rocks the priceless gem is hidden. And he 
Who judges after the outward ‘appearance and 
garb cannot fail to slight the most- wisely 
virtunns everywhere,’ " 

Learning that the woodcutter’s. name was 
Tsz-ki, the now affable mandarin bade lim 
occupy the place of honour on tis left, and 
tea and wine were brought for their mutual 
refreshment, Peh-ya tmoquired how it was that 
one with so much ability lind not secured a 
worthy position “among the bamboo and 
brocade, that is, a pest among the ruling 
classes, “Why vegetate nnd wither,'' said he, 
"when wow might flourish as a s-holar?" 
When the mandarin learnt that the young man 
occupied the humble calling of a woodcutter 
solely that he might be near his aged parents, 
the official was deesly moved. Here was filial 
piety so self-effacing that Peli-va hardly knew 
how to express his admiration or how ta 
make m fitting return to one so nitogether 
estimable. "One's acquaintance may fill the 
earth," aail he, "Hut heart-interpreting friends 
are rare indeed, — 1f in my various viscissitudes 
I may be linked with vou in the bonds oí 
sworn brotherhood, it will he an unspeakable 
enrichtient to my whole life" 

Al midnight, with incense tising from the 

brazier, the mandarin clad in sik and fox firs. 
the woodctitter in cotton garments, went 
through. the eight obeisances, which werc 
sitiilar to these tse at à Chinese Detrothal. 
— The next morning the friends parted, and 
Peh-ya agreed to return. to the: same place in 
A seifs tinte im order that they might renew 
their happy friendship, 

When Peh-va came to the same riversiile 
agunt, he stood on deck and looked in vain for 
"sri. Seeing him not on the river bank or 
among the wind-blown bamboca, hi canmenced 
to play his harpsichord in the hope that the 
sound of music wonld attract him as it had 
donc a year ayo, But the longed-for greeting 
did not cone, and full of apprehension Peh-va 
Went on shore and visited the village where his 
friend had lived. There he met an old man, 
the father of 'sz-ki, who told him that his 
som was dead. Together they visited the 
grave, and Peh-va having sung in n trembling 
voite ebout his: friend, cut the silken strings 
of his harpsichord and dashed it ta pieces on 


‘the young man’s grave. Saying to the old 


man; "I was one with Tsz-ki and ie with 


me," he went his way. Thus ends a chan 
story of what muy be 





friendship, a tale that commenced with a broken 
string, blosswmei forth into the melody of 
happy union, and was finally ended jn a 
separation where the joyous music wos hushed 
to silence, 

I have tricl to convey simething of the 
romance of river life in China as it existed many 
centuries ago. T now attempt to give some ac- 
comt of Chinese boating in modern times, Tf it 
doing so it is shorn of poetic glamour, it is sot 
without its human interest, and is certainly iot 
devoid of stirring adventure. | | 

Tt must be remembered that the rivers of 
China have been the most important highways 
and byways of the country from the far awar 
days of the Grand Catal (o the present time. 
Onentals are mot famous road-mokers, amil thè 
ill-kept roads in China, with their delapidated 
bridges, are by no means always desirable for 
carrying the traffic of the country. Nature haa 
decked those roads with gorgeous flowers, but 
Nature lias also, in angry mood, torm those high- 
wavs mussunder by storms of great violence. 
And so in China it is found expedient to make 
Fill use af the many rivers and lakes for getting 
from ane part of the country to the other. 

The River Yangtze, or 


the centre of China. rm € 
travel up for six hundred miles. arid for 


another fifteen hundred miles it flows through — 
the richest provitices in the kingdom: Here 
may be seen strange-looking juniks and sailing- 


boats, of most varied pattern. and. construction, 
fighting their way against an ebbing tile, pur- 


sui à zig-zag comas through mighty gorges. 


where the river looks like a silver serpent, à 
twisting and tunibling ereature that car scarce 
endure the company of ships. But the little 


vessels go on to tlic distant. west notwitlistand-- 


ing the rush of water, countless TüCk& unl 
innmmerable waterfalls. “Day after day amd 
week after week, with the steady patience of 


the indomitable Chinese, icinthev at last cast 


anchor two thousand miles away from home in 
the far off harbour in the west," 


More famous than the Yangtze is the 


many heroes and sages and with many 


Yellow River, associated with the names of 





“Son of the 
lean", is a magnificent river that flows across 





events tm Chinese history. - Tt is known to-day 

as “China's Sorrow”, for wher the mountain 
am melts and rain ‘descends in a Solid toss 
of water, the Vellow River becomes the Yellow 
Demon, tearing down villages and submerging 
walled cities. If China's roadl-makers and road- 
repairers are negligible people, there are others 
who have successfully grappled the difficulties 
öf their rivers by devising boats shaped in a 
mvriad wavs to suit the countless dangers 
associate! with such a life in:.China. "Thousands 
are hori and bred on Chinese rivers. Their 


boats mro their homes, and they mary, bring 


up children and breathe their last within sound 
of running water. 

Mr. ]. Maegowan gives am interesting 
account of his experience in a Chinese boat 
about twenty-four feet long and six feet wide. 
The vessel contained a cabin, ten feet long, for 
Hs use of passengers, amd beyond a clear space 
that reached the stern. "There was m addition 
a hold, only two feet deep, used for steering, 
rowing, cooking and the sleeping accommoda- 
tion of the Captain and crew, At the bow men 
rowed, or hoisted or lowered sails as occasion 
required. Only Orientals, used to folding 
themselyes into compact positions, could tolerate 
for a moment such confined quarters, and those 
Chinese boxes that Bt one inside the other until 
they reach the size of a lump of sugar, or some- 
thing still smaller, are characteristic of the people 
themeslves: ‘They are not only “content to fill 
u little place," but they do so cheerfully, and 
with no discomfort of any kind. 

At nightfall the crew. gathered round a 
smoki jar of rice. Chopsticks went from 
month to mouth as rapidly as knitting-ncedles 
in efficient hands, und jokes flew about that 
circle af jolly fellows as if life were a jest and 
laughter the best gift in the world. Ome by 
one the man dropped into a shallow opening 
in the deck: Heads and feet performed a kind 
of jigsaw puzzle, nnd in a space where even 
dead sardines would murmur, these merry, im- 
perturbable men fell asleep and awoke the 
following moming as refreshed ae if they had 
slept in a spacious English bedroom with the 
inevitahle open window, 


There are much narrower quarters in the 
hoat& belonging to the poorer class of Chinese 
fishermen. Their vessels ate usually not more 
than twelve feet long, and rhe small mat-shed 
in’ the centre is the only protection im Tough 


weather. 
manage to live. 
of the youngest child, for should he t 


seems fiving upstream te mect it. 


Here husband and wife and childres 
A string is fastened to the leg 





overboard, and he often does, he can be fished 
out before the accident becas fatal. Some- 
times in a fishing beat, that is no more than ii 
liuman nest on the water, may be found a-pig. 
Being born and bred in China he thoroughly 
enjoys his narrow quarters, Joy is chatacters- 
tic of these simple fishing folk, and only when 
death takes away the chief riceawinner $ is their 
silence ^n these vessels. 


Chinese boats coustructed for negotiating 
the rapids are marvels af ingemtity. Their 
«ides are not rigid and massive but lithe ard 
anpple. They yield and give when the pries- 
sire ol minning water is most severe, or wheti 
the little vessel turns almost at right angles th 
avoil a dangerous rock. As soon is onc of 
these boats gains momentum, passengers 04 
board display a terror-stricken look, We read: 
"All at once a jagged-looking rock, ground 
which the tide íroths and foams; appears m 
the very line the boat is being steered. It is 
distinctly visible, and vet the Captain keeps 
on his course, as though he did hot see it 
Every one holds his breath and trembles as he 
thinks af the erash and the instant destruction. 
of the boat when it dashes an the rock that 
"There wot 
he a panic were it not that the Captain stands 
like a curved statue, unmoved, with his thick, 
piercing eves fixed with an intensity of gaye 
üpon the sinister object ahead. And still the 
heat moves on: the banks seem to fig faster 
aud the tills look on with silent terror at the 
catastrophe that ts about to happen, when, just 
as she is within a few feet of the rock, the man 
in the bow swiftly darts out his pate nnd. with 
strong thrust diverts her course. In an instant 
aimest she is careering on in safety with the 
danger slowly disappearing astern." The pas 
sengers smile. The Captain lights his long 
hamboo. pipe, and all rejoice in slow, safe travel 
past scones of entrancitig beauty. Then once 
more turbulent water, strained faces ond strali- 
ed nerves, for a tip on the rapids is an alter- 
nating experience of dream travel and horrible 
nightmare, 





Whether we. study river life in. China a5 it 
existed thousands of years ago, or as we find 
it-to-day, there is one Chinese trait that has nat 
changed with the passing of time, and that is 
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an intense love of life and an ardent devotion 
to Nature. — Ssu-k'ung (A.D. 514-505) wrote: 


The bright tiver, unfathomable, 

The rare Hower jatt opening, 

The parrot of the verdant spring, 

The, willow trees, whe. lerrare, 

The stranger from. the dark hills, 

The cop overflowing. with clear witie...... 
© for fife to be extended ..... 
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Amid ibe chirma af the Nainml,— 
Abs whi can ompase it? 

We have seen most of these things depicted. 
on a Chinese screen, hut all may be found in 
the heart of almost every man and woman in 
China. The perfinmed 
dynasty aml the fisherman's wife of to-day are 


one in the desire that the River of Life may 
never end, that tt may flow on for ever....... +7 


"AI, w hiss can compass it?'" 


GAMBETTA AND HIS LOVE LETTERS. 


By MrR: WILLIAM PURVIS. 


Ti al] the women who have stood behind the 
great men of the earth since the beginning 
aw time could be marshalled on the open 
plain of history, what a marvellous company 
it would make! Not all the writers of fiction, 
from. the novelist of the cave-man down to 
Corelli and Catne, have imagined an army of 
women- more wonderful than that gathering 
would he. Most of the figures in this fascinat- 
ing assembly would be utterly unknown women ; 
muny of them—the majority, one likes to think 
—would be good women, very good women, but 
many, ote is sure, would be no better than 
they should have been. Now and then, 
through personal knowledge, books of memoirs, 
or other means, we pet glimpses of the feminine 
influenees that have moulded to finer ends the 
mon who, in turn, have moulded the world. 
Here and there club talk or the fierce clare of 
scandal in the courts will give us passing 
glimpses of the other sort of woman. But one 
half, one tithe, has never been told—nor can 
ever be—of the working of the greatest thing 
im the world upon the lives of the great men 
af the past and the present, and so upon the 
rise and fall of mations, I am- inchned to 
helieve that the unknown mothers and wives 
and friends of the world's great men have had 
a deeper and more direct and lasting effect 
on the development of morals arid philosophy— 
that ig to cay, of civilisation —thuu all other 
influences put together. Almost ‘all the: "men 


Country : 


who have done big things in history have had 
them, ong 


remarkable  tuothers; most of 
imagines, ust have had wives who inspired 
them, or (if mot that exactly) spurred them 
on Léon Gambetta, the father of the Third 
French Republic, the man who laid tie stone 


on which the permanent peace of Europe haa 


been a-building for forty vears when rudely 
shattered by the Armageddon of 1914, had a 
great mother. ''A peasant," says onc of the 
authorities. writing of Gambetta's mother; “a 
descendant of an old French family, of good 
blood," says another; perhaps she was both; 
for where in all the world shall we hind better 
blood than that 6f the old peasantry of France, 
the men and women from who have flowed 


much of the liberty aod more of the valour 


of the mollem world. Any way, Gambetta’s 
mother was that best of tiothers—ahe who 
struggles bravely tà give her son the bést ei 
mental culture and concerns. herself no fess 
with the culture of hia heart. When she sent 
him forth from his southern home to conquer 
Paris, the old lady warned her TL£on, uot 
against the small and ephemeral temptations 
of the city, but against the danger of selling 
his life for a mess of pottage, of losing. his 
soul. whilst he made his forume, “Thy 
that is thy vocation,” she said; and 
Coarmbetts never forgot the saying or neglected 
the saver She shared- the glory of his 
triumphs: she and his noble friend Léonie 


lady of the T'ang 


a 


at 


GAMBETTA AND HIS LOVE LETT 


Léon. I use the word "noble'" advisedly, 
albeit Léonie Léon was without the pale. Par 
the tale of the loves of men and wotüen of 
genius, of the quiet scli-sacrifice of loving 
women for the men they 
chapter more beautifully tender and appealing 
thun this of which Léonie Léon was the central, 
though close-veiled, figure. The story as told in 
“The Heart of Gambetta, |" by Francis Laur, 
mainlv bv. means of the love-letters of the 
Statesman to his lady remis like an immortal 
rontmnece; and it is hard to believe that the 
renéwing youth. of humanity will ever let them 
die. They mist take their place in. fhe gallery 
where already we keep the tale of Heloise 
and Ablard, Paolo and Francesca, George Sand 
amd De Musset and Chopin, Cowper and Mrs 
Unwin, Keats and Fanny Brawtie; these aml a 
dozen other famous love affairs, charming or 
painful, tragic or only coniic-tragical. 


I. 
Léon Gambetta died forty-three years ago; 


and there were terrible whispers around his 


death-bed of a jealous wonmn and a revolver. 
Léonie Lon was the woman; she wus tiot 
jealows, but simply faithin) to the end; amd the 
ruteours were the usual lies of the café gossip. 
After Gambetta's death Léonie disappeared ; she 
die] im 1005, and befure she passed away site 
gave M, Laur a hundred of Gambetta's letters, 


part of some. 3,000 written by him, covering the 


nine vrars begiuning in Felruarv, r57:, and 
ending in September, rBS3. Gambetta ‘wrote 
to her every day; “because, with the 
exception of their holiday excursions to Ger- 
many, Italy, and elsewhere, their meetings: in 
Paris and at Ville d'Avmy," they rarely saw 
onc another. "''Many of my Gambettis: 
comrades,'" declares M; Laur, "nre mdignant 
with me for ascribing to Léonie such commanil- 
ing influence upon the great Tribune at every 
important atep of bhis career." Vet these 
lettera of Gambetta, (exnite their amiable 
extravagance, seem evidence endngh. The 
outward manner of the man, as well as his 
inmost thoughts, wis infiuenced by Léonie. One 
dav she was curing him of meridional habits 
of theatrical gesture and carcless expectoration, 


" "The Heart of Gambetta," By Francis Lanr. 


Awthorised translation hw Violette M. | Montagu, 
with an Trtroduction by Jolm MacDonalil. (Jolin 
Lane. tai Mh) 


love, contains no 





the next urging upon him a concili 
with “that mienster Bismark," 
unofficial embassy to the Vatican. From the 
day when they came together she was his 
Sun, the centre around which moved all his 





varied life. Before his eyes, in success and in 
failure, were the stirring, soothing eyes: of 
Lianie; before bers dlwavs Gombetts— 
career ond his country. He was i Freethinker, 
she a devoted Catholic: wet they worked. 


splendidly together for the re-establishment: of 


France among the nations, for the stability, and. 
grandeur of the Republic; "heir meeting. and. 
their parting alike recall the fateful episodes 
of a. Eurpidean drama. One diy—in 1869, 
(or 'zo) —whilst speaking from the tribune in 
the Chamber of Deputies, Gambetta sow à 
leantiful voung woman sitting in the front row 
of the public galleries.  Blie «dil not applatd, 

hut she followed keenly with her eyes s "the 
utterance of the young giant, the most eloquent 
of Frenchmen, and the most magnetic since 
Miralieau." Gambetta sent her & uote, which: 
she read ard] tore up. Agam he saw her at 
the National Assembly, and agam he sent her 
a note. "his she read and placed in her bosom, 
but nothing happened. Some years later 
Gambettu met the lady at a friend's. hotise and 
promised tò met her again next day im the 
gardens of Versailles. There ale tald him of 
her secluded Hfe in the provinces, her mis- 
forte, her coming to Paris, Gambetin toli 
her of his mother, of his hopes aiid) fears: fir 
France and himself. Moreover, he offered 
her marriage. She elected not to be his wife, 

for several reasons. First, she was affaid that 
her past might prove detrimental bo lns carcer > 
secondly, she would require the sanetion of the: 
Church upon their union, and this was opposed 
alike-to all Gambetta's private. principles nnd. 
public policy. So for ten vears they were 
affectionate and faithful) to one another without 
the aid ef the customary bonds; and then— 
then came Gambetta's political eclipse, his 
physical  break-down, the retirement in 
comparative poverty to n conmtry cottage, the 
revolver mishap, Gatrbetta's illness anil deithi 
this last almost on the dav that was to have 
been this wedding day, the scruples af Leonie 
having in the end heen overcame, 


u. 


Several of these letters—an the best of 
them—are, in fact, addressed to "Dear Adored 





or- d ud | 
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Wife,’ others to "My All-Beloved," “My dear 
Idol," and the like; Two of the most charming 


read as follows:— 


Dear Adored Wife, 1574. 

We have the same feelings; our soule lave mever 
heen more attuned, amd T enjoy tò the utmost n 
love such ab The noldest minds imagined ii past 
times. Thon alone, among. all woeh, hiit known 
how to lead ime to the very mmis of passion 
d cominmnion ef spiri, Al] sensations seem alike 
tò ane, all delicate, all exipuicite, amd the most seul 
longings are purifüed by the domination of mini. 
My hroin iè ited with nn endless theme of medita- 
tona am] hidden jovas; ard it i& to thee, to thee 
alone, thit I owe this better and more beantifal 
worki, vainly sought after and never found by so 
many great hearts emong the shameful tempta- 
Hons of an illzoverned life. Amd so L andire thee 
as the snints adore God, u» s pure spirit, I press 
thee passiomntely:. ip my armé; com to-morrow ond 
any time thon wilt I will throw myself at thy feet. 

> * 4 * 


lJungáaryg 1315, 1875. 
Theat Beloved Little One, 
"lion. art the most incomparable little clharmcr 


that Natures. hands ever fashioned, and I daily 
fool myself overwhelmed with gretimmde to fate 


lor choosing me among all monkind to witness this 
dazzling fuirv-tale o[ grace and enchantmnent 

Iwan never decide whether my heart or my lead 
is the more delighted; 
A, when my heart feels most deeply tonehed, then 
the bead protests aml proves tit it bas the 
greatest akse (0 be transported and enamoured. 
Vesteriay thou didst go beyoml me, thou didat 
surpass thyself; I ant still mnder the spell; thy little 
letter, eo delicious, so interesting, prolonged. my 
ecstasy, and I began my day's work under the 
happiest auspices. 

‘And see what a great and splendid victory we 
won teday! The French army, ia saved, the future 
assured, cur country will renew itself; we ehall live 
just long enough to bail the avengers of unr country's 
wrongs; und thot day we can proudly ery: “Our hwe 
was the spirit whith inspired these patriotic elarta, 
Ba Entei eat ENE DaT gt Mips Eara 


= i BH. 
In ur epistle of the former year we have 
n quaitiy French touch in the sudden escent 


{rom emotional ecstasy 
The horion grows tighter ote Can eec "he sem 


"breaking; still a litte patience, and we mhall see 





when 1 think 1 have settled, 
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the glorious dawn of aur happy ed united. ife! 


Te brave and hopeful, Harot PON t 


more thaw life, more than late. I türgw my 
thy feet. 


P5.—Ollivier's mrception is indefinitely’ postponed. 





Sometimes, apparentlv, as the wise woman 
will, Léonie had foolish suspicions that her 
lover found her dull—becanse she lunghod s 
seldom in dark diva of national disuster. 
Gambetta’s denial ts charting; it is from the 
first of the letters now reproduced :— 


| like to feel thee perfectly natoral, emy, swayed 
by thy own setius nature,  ennobled, playful, 
without affectation of reserve. That id juu ie 
| weubhi have thee, how T imagined thee, a trie 
woman, strong of heart and head, always superior 
to life's emotions und to the blows uf fate. < = s 
Resijes, one most sever force ancecli to lauphi;- 
laughter tust be born, niet be spontaneous? it i- 
only wholesome ond seemiy when provoked by 
happy. circumstances, and very seldom, im our sed 
times, can ib be fonmi - . . . I adore thee; I 
kis» thy beautiful) eyes. 


In other dainty or significant letters Gam- 
letta: says :— 


Thou nri nm tary, 
grarious, more kind, than thy delinate ight- 
fulness. -T tag thee ‘fo. netic (inate Bee 
eo that L may scabd thee ab Llesure . . s We 
will «pend another of ihe divine evenings which 
seen te me on the morrow Hke the memory of eme 
&upernal happiness, | 

Well hast (hon ssid ‘Thon dow only put into’ 
words what mv heart well knew when thami ie- 
clarest that in ‘thy presence I should ever feel 
strong and take [resh courage." Thon art ever oy: 
clearsighted, steadfast counsellor, . . . D wee 
thee always inspiring my best deeds, wisely guiding 
my actions, and fT love thee aa the Greeks ol old 
loved their. household gol Minervae .. 5. o Thon 
whom 1 know to be ihe yery essence of my actions 
and: the better part of my mason, To lessen my 
lowe for thee would be to disown thee ahd to petionnee 
everything after which I am seeking. . . - 

The «pring-titwe of thy life has come hack again. 
never have I seen thee so gay, $0 calm, ao apurk- 
ling, so enchanting; I am still quite intoxicated wiih 
happiness E emnnot express to (hee what jov di wink 
io me ta feel myself «o yéenng again . . 7. | 

I really watit to tëe thee: I cannot walt any longer. 
Thou art my Tite, my intellectual and moral “patria” | 
and I am homesick. . . . I have grown W 





Tw 


Books PRIVATELY PRIN E. 


ácemstomed to conamlt my ome thet P cannot idu 
without her. . 

Love is my Glatie H, thanks to thee, 1 did 
et Rum in the deplli ol my liesrt the depe amd 
confidence placed there be the delicate hand, 1 
should reallr be inclined to give alf this troep af 
wnügrateim| idiots ond fools the shp, ami turn 
hermit semeewhere Thy divine amd potent p 
hve kept ime to- me imtir, impelled me to met.. 

Lite woull bc a lie, umworthy of livittg, without m 
companion in arme like my Léome; aml so T do 
more than merely love her; I obey ber, and 7 mingle 
my love for her and for my country into one 

Who decreed that troth abonld pot walk the 
work) taked? That most exacting of bomen 
characteristics, which will only consent to be 
commended ‘or led when deceit or force is enlisted, 
Hut encugh of this imisanthropy. I come back to 
thee; T press thee in my anms; thy bosch, even in 
imagination, gives me strength and courage. 

If T had Pope's pes IT would write a tittle poen 
ot the lost ear-ring, ond profiting by the occasion, 
FI wonkl reveal the beerek if our love tu all 
posterity. . . Let us be content to live our 
poem; let it be our pridé to love each «ether; det 
ua mock posterity; it will know enoupli to cnvy. t5, 
though it cannot imitate us. . 0. 





Wo ote Knows Ue peat Lidoxiesi cowed Ty 
political iriomph who has not already ‘tested dE an 
love, Thin dest oot row Dowoalborabht thoy 
art; amb thet is thy only haifi 


Lorum abot the wiol looking for new spots for 
our next walks, laughitg fike a chiii 1 "sink 
that tomorrow I «halb brinp tee to dure cottupe, add 
D cxult. | wonkb piaule lose ull aerntiniént 
ol my perumality to possess ihime - . "^4 


Thou hast iungit me the reu] deünmibon nf 
porieci lappiness; a life composed of days like yester- 
das. o « = Them alone bindest me to de; I E 
sick af everything clie. ' 


Tike great care of thy delicate seli dor my body 
anl soul are dependent on thee, . » Jn future, 
if thong wilt, we will never part again: 


Within a year or so death had parted them, 
and Léonie Léon began her long sad journey, 
lasting near upon x quarter of x century T 
know few love stories whose closiug pages were 
more poignant than hers, yet in my mind's eye 
f can see this shabby ohi woman in her. 
shuttered suburban chamber, spent recreat 
hig over these crumpled letters: during think: 
lonely pilgrimage, the glowing phases of = lowe 
that mole © great man and helped to remake a 
great imation. 


BOOKS PRIVATELY PRINTED. 


By Mx. T. GORDON COOPER; 


With the art of printing so much improved 
of late years, it seems almost wasteful that 
such bad materials should be used in the pro- 
duction of books. How many booklovers can 
tell a tale of split bindings, blotched type, und 
faded paper? He fs lucky who cantot, The 
generality of books suffer from one, if not more 
of these defects. The only exceptions to them 
are those books which have the doubtful benefit 
of being privately issued—one  canmot say 
published without glaring ambiguity, With 
them no trouble has been spared, but in many 

Tü. 


cases it lms been utterly: wasted, as T will 
endeavour to show shortly, 

I must confess to begin with—and TI do not 
feel any shume at doing so—thaut I hnve.n rooted 
óhjection to privately printed books, which T 
cannot overcome. 1 class them with large 
paper editions, prize bindings, and signed 
proofs Of famous pictures, us things above qne, 
things I cannot have, or else they come to mie 
in the form of waste paper, amd T feel thenr as 
things beneath me, Hut, prejudice aside, whit 
goed are they to anybody? In what have they 
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advanced the knowledge of the world? "They 
have defeated the very object for which 
printing was inveuted Most of them might 
have retained 4n manuscript without loss to 
anybody but the printers: AI of them would 
have left but à small gap in the ranks of English 
literature, liad they remuainol unhlorn in the 
minds of their authors. I think I hear w reader 
mention that my remark would apply cyvally 
well to many of those issuing from the public 
presses, but—l will not make the answer I 
intended. I am nota reviewer. The few that 
deserved printing at all, deserved also a better 
fate thun un edition of some twenty, fifty, or 
say, a hundred copies. A miser, hoarding his 
wealth ts despised by all. Why then this 
hoarding of a store of knowledge from a public 
that might benefit considerably from it? “That 
is the crux of the matter—vither the hook is 
not worth printing, or i! is worth the printing 
of as many copies as will sell, not forgetting a 
few besides for the amusement of posterity. 
The real reason—though one which the authors 
will net admit, talking of ‘hostile audiences,’ 
‘bread to dogs ‘pearls before swine," in fact of 
anything that will conceal their true. meaning— 
is that the. authors. want the. glory of sceing 
themselves iñ print, without the responsibility 
a larger publicity would bring. What seems 
to induce many wrnters to isste their books 
privately seems to be an inconquerable desire to 
prove that a prophet cas acquire a certain 
amount of honour in his own country—if he 
pays for it. O rash desire! 

Private presses, when first established, 
undoubtédie helped in the spread. of civilizing 
ideas. As in the days of the early renaissance, 
a noble’s following was not complete without 
his poet and his philosopher, so later, as the 
printed) hooks spread over every country, he 
must needs add a press to his other househotd 
goods, As might be expected, nothing more 
valuable issued from these than the effusions 
ft the aforesaid bard and philosopher, Stil 
they kitidled the flame of literary zeal i many 
à humble. heart—and incidentally formed an 
easy means of publication for the «early 
Elizabethan plays. [It is not till the reign of 
James. L however, that any notable work issued 
from among these numerous ineffectual 
bahhlings. In 1613 the celebrated George 
Withers commence! publishing, from his own 
press, those satires, which, under the title of 
‘Abuses stript and whipt,” ‘made bis name 
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famous, nol to mention «| hundred aml one 
miner productions jn prose, and verse, published 
continuously up to 1666, Owing to uM n 
persecution, of one “sort. and another, 

had to keep lis press very private indeed £ 
witness his words in the Premonition to ‘his 
‘Britain’s Remembrance’ (on the Plague of 
1035) —''I was fain to imprint every sheet there. 
of with my own hand, because | could not get 
ullowance to do it publicly.” 

Hen Jonson, also im his "Time Vindicated' 
introduces him under the name of ‘Chrono 
matrix” and says of him, that lhe kept his 
printing materials 





“Ty a hollow tree, where to concen! hin, 
He works by glow-worm light—the moon's 
tom open ;" 


Nothing else of note was printed till the 
beginning of the lest century, when about 1830 
or 1831 appeared a satire, by 3 lady of high 
position, but of plehian origin, which though 
seventy years have passed, reads as clearly and 
pointedly as if only written a few days ngn, 
and fresh from the press. Times change 
indeed! Seventy vears hive made no change 
ii the subject with which this pamphlet (ibis 
nothing more) deals. But I will let my readers 
judge for themselves, from the following 


cxtmctis— 





"Prospectus of a Plow jor the Improvement 
of the Fashionable Circles.” 


"It has long been a subject of reasonable 
lamentation amongst these who have tie 


advantage of frequenting the very highest circles 


of fashions that most useful and necessary 
article of consumption, small talk, or polite 
conversation, has for want of proper care and 
cultivation, falleri grievously into disrepute, 30 
that the designation itself hears within it the 
stamp of ridicule, Great wits will not descend 
to talk small, and the small talk of foùls ië 
too insignificant ta be tolerated" 


H then went on to explain that the 


“Royal Intellectual Bazaar would be: pleased 
to supply jokes, anecdotes, criticisms, ete nt 
moderate terms, as ulso—''Criticisms on the 
Fine Arts, in packets, each containing fifteet! 
well-turned sentences. Those on music will 
be accompanied hy the first. two bars of five 
popular airs by Rossini and Weber, for such 


porsors us ean hmm a tune, Those on paint- 
ing will have in the paeket twelve technical 
terms of art and the names of sixteen great 
artists of the Italian and Flemish schools to be 
lntrodticed by the purchaser as opportunity 
may offer—1s. 6d. each packet.” 

It seems a pity that such a» really brilliant 
piece of satire as this pamphlet seems to be 
should have been so limited in its numbers, 
“gud issued so long ago. It is topical enough 
for the needs of the present day, 

An example of how money bas been wasted 
by the private—and I might say unjustified — 
issue of a work of a purely temporary nature 
is furnished by Lord Bute's Botanical Tables, 
published. for the Queen in 1785. Twelve 
copies only were printed at a cost of £1,000 per 
copy. In thirty vears the work. was tiseless! 
Sir Richard Worsley’s ‘Collection of Antiques’ 
hardly justified by its literary, artistic, or 
areli¢ological worth the expenditure of £27,000 
on the 250 copies published, The only defence 
for such prodigal waste of money is that it- most 
probably gave employment to hands that would 
otherwise have been idle, and caused the 
cirentation of money that might in any other 
circumstance have remained hoarded! 

Again, Sir Egeton Bridges in 1573 established 
n private press at Lee Priory, and beyond the 
works òf himself and his relations, printed 
nothing worth printing beyond a very limited 
cition ef  Davison'« Poetical Rhapsody! 
The worth of this edition, from a literary point 
is greatly reduced, however, hw the fact that 
each copy in it cost of least as many guiness 


aa the reprint issued a few years later cost 


shillings, The publisher in this- ciso was 


give. general circulation to their produ 


William Pickering, of 57 Chancery Tans, who 
will be remembered as the publisher of the 
renowned ‘Aldine Poets," 

Occasionally the reluctance of authors 








causes much loss to the literary public mn 
the case of an English translation of a Latin 
poem by Marc Antonio Flaminio, who was 
patronised by Cardinal Folè, and whose death 
occurred im 1520 /— This version was by the Rev; 
E. W. Barnard, son-in-law to  Archdeacum 
W. Vaughen, wlio was responsible for its 
publication, Tt is, as far as | can find, the only 
translation in use extant, and its literary value 
cam bc judged by the opening lines, which rum 
thus,— 

Dear mansion, onec mw Father's bome 

Sweet (arm, hin pride and. Jav! 

We enl] not shiehl, ve coul! not save 

When he was carried io tlie grave, 

His little orphan boy; 

A stranger came with iron hand 

Lord ‘of that evil) day; 

And drove me forth with weeping eyes 

To seck through toil and. proverty, 

My miralls wur. 


The publications of such socicti¢s und. 
dssocitions as the famous Roxburghe Ciub 
hardly fall within the category of prm itely 
printed books, hut even these show Ta 





save perhaps for the two 'Chester Plays, has 
any real valuc, taken às literature? What is 
there save a collection of good bindings: and 
nice paper Lo show for the expenditure of some 
thousands? Nothing: | 


ne 
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GLARE IN THE DARK—VI. 


AND SOCIETY. 


By Mz. K; C; SEN. 


The Promiscuity of Exploitation. 


Expioitation has very little respect for colour, 
creed or blood, Tt does not discriminate 
between  lutitude, longitude or altitude as 
things by themselves. Tt is egoistic by its nature 
and judges conduct solely by utility, It looks 
to nothing except net profit, that is, the ultimate 
gam deteniuined by substracting cost from salt- 
Value. Exploitation means, in the ultimate 
analysis, nothing less than the outward cxpres- 
sion of the desire to eat bread in the sweat of 
neighbour's face. The neighbour-may live next 
door or in the rémotest corner of the earth. 
He may be à (Christian. or Mussahuan, a 
Polytheist or Animist, a Pantheist or Buddhist: 
he may have any colour of the spectrum on 
his skin. He may live in the tropics, in the 
temperate zone or in the arctic circle. He may 
be a Negro, o Chinaman or an Esquimo. Entire 
humanity is open to the embrace of the 
exploner. He has no respect for sex or human 
corventions, determining the mmiual relations 
of the sexe. To ‘him Ethnography and 
spectrography,, geography, and physiography, 
theology and biology, thermology. uni tieteoro- 
logy are all irrelevant. He wants to eat bread 
and to-avoid irksome work. He wants freedom 
for himself absolutely and thruldom for the rest 
of the world relatively. He is a parasite by 
nature and his code of ethics is the code of the 
parasite. 


Primitive Slavery. 


In primitive times slaves had the aame 
blood as the master because the master had no 
opportunity of enslaving men of a different 
blood. As population increased men of dissimi. 
lar blood approached one another, not in love 
but out of necessity, They came — within 

king distance of one another, This enabled 
exploitation to improve its ethics a little. 
Slaves of the same blood were not emancipated 





at once, but the master began to feel s sort of 
respect for consanguinity. Next as the locomo- 
tive contrivances increased in usefulness the 
expoiter began to distinguish between close and 
remote neighbour, till the entire world wns 
discovered with all its variations of colour, creed 
and blood; and the differential treatment which 
the exploiter introduced seemed for the time 
heing to point to the conclusion that exploite 
tion would be gradually thinning at the centre 
and would thicken towards the circumference, 
thas allowing opportunities for a great advance 
in morality. Man by nature shows different 
degrees of kindness and crüelty to different 
species of animals, Perhaps he is lenst kind 
to those species which are remotest from him 
in blood according to thè geneology prepared 
by the followers of evolution, The moral 
sentiment is relative. Love becomes rarified by 
diffusion; hate gets stronger hy expansion, 
This was the principle of morality which men 
at one time cherished, But recent course of 
history has undeceived them The eye of 
exploitation is fixed upon efficiency, net result, 
proht, interest! and rent. 


Greek Slavery and Civilisation, 

Greek civilisation advanced by consangttin- 
ous exploitation, ‘The slaves had the same 
blood ss the freemen. Imperial Rome had 
latterly the advantage of alien blood. Neither 
civilisation entertained the ideal of free Inbour. 
Even the highest idealist in these two nations 
supported slavery as the essential factor in the 
progress of cmilisition, "Phe function of the 
freeman was to plunder, that of the slave, to 
produce. Tt was a nice division. af labour. 
Civilisation was either military or industrial, 
The military branch was in the hands of free met, 
amd the industrial branch was relegated to 
slaves. Even the fine arts were in the charge 
of the latter, and most of what makes Greece 
so beautiful down to. the present time is the 
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work of slaves, Slaves were divided for skilled 
und unskilled labour. 'l'he former had leisure 
and opportunities for acquiring knowledge. 
They were free in the sense that so long as 
they attended to their own duties, they were 
free from the growing anxicties incident to 
finding food, clothes: and shelter hy their own 
exertions, while their work was irksome. At 
the present day western civilisation pretenils to 
have more respect for the artist than for the 
soldier, for industry than for military opera- 
tions. Herbert Spencer thinks that in the order 
of time industrial civilisation. succeeds. military 
civilisation and is therefore more esteemable. 
In this vem the slaves of Greece, particularly 
those engaged in the fine arts, are more esteem- 
able thon the military heroes. At all events 
in the progress of Greck civilisation slaves were 
given different ranks. There nist haye been 
formed something similar to classes or castes 
among them and the highest classes of. slaves 
would appear to have lived comfortable lives, 
so far as such lives are possible without politi- 
cal freedom. Indian society of the present day 
may he compared to thé slave society of Greece. 
Manv an Indian lives as comfortable a life as 
anv Hritisher, A barrister’s income is highe; 
than that of the Vicerov ; his intellectual abili 
ties may be quite os high as those of the best 
Britisher at home or abroad. Tut with all that 
he carries the badge of bondage hanging to tis 
neck. The meanest white man enjoys privileges 
which he cannot aspire to. The most comfortable 
Indians with high incomes and higher intellec- 
tual calibre are contented with their position in 
Society. A few loathe such incomes and 
comforts and prefer to live in huts, though 
palaces are open to them; and wear coarse 
clothes and eat coarse food, though they can 
command the finest products of the sartorial 
or culinary art. Their aspirations have taker 
a new direction, They loathe to be remem- 
bered 24 the best slaves of Greece, and Wwe tà 
live as the méanest freenien, 

It will appear that while the generic name 
of slave was retained in Greece to the end, 
there was great unlikeness between one. slave 
am another, classes and ranks being inplicitiy 
formed in the slave branch of society, similar 
to classes and ranks which undoubtedly existed 
aniong free men in that ancient world, The 
Greek population was in fact divided into two 
primary castes, viz., the caste of freemen ond 
the caste of slaves.. The freemen were Brah- 


an 





minus and Kshatriyas and slaves were Vai 
and Suüdrmgs of the Hindu social system, A 
slave might occasionally become free i a 
Vaisya or & Sudra misht become a Brahmin. 
Of course there was nothing to prevent a frec- 
men from becoming a slave, ws there was 
nothing to prevent a Brahmin from Icoming 
a Sutra or Vaisya. However such exchange, 
we may be sure, was mre, 


Exploitation of neighbour In the middle ages, 


North-Western Europe, which began life 
with tho fall of the Roman Empire, was, in the 
begniming diviled into the two cistes of free- 
men and alaves. But their social progress took 
& different form. The slaves were first turned 
into serfs, and the serfs were in course of time 
tims! mto villeins. The villeits gradually 
became yeomen, atid veomen became gentle 
men. This was the theory on which social 
progress advanced, In practical life towards 
the close of the middle. ages slaves, seris, 
villeins, yeamen and gentlemen atthsisted simil- 
taniously und only the partition walls were 
thinner and lower than in the Hindu caste 
system, Down to the end of the eighteenth 


century serfa were all bnt indistinguishable 


from slaves, In some respects their eomdition 
was worse than that of the latter, e£, in 
respect of the necessities of life. They worked 
os hard as slaves and ate worse food and: wore 
cast off rags, while there wes no. jd 

responsible for their health and life except 
themselves, Herbert Spencer believed stich 
gossip as came from America before the cil 
War of secession, regarding the estimation in 
which the emancipated Negro was held hy the 
bond slave. of the same race, who, it is said, 


showed his contempt for the former by ex 


chiming, “there goes. the man, who has no 
taster to take care of him'’, 


in the same way if emily their psychology were 
agreeable. However all over Europe as a 
tatter of principle, slaverv — became — non- 


existent shortly before Columbue snl other 


adventurers began to scour the oceans in quest 
of new tands. 


Columbus and his Psychology. 


The moral psychology with which Cotimibuns 


landed in the New World was primarily teleo- 
logical Darwinism. There was a anachronism 


Most serfs in 
France might have reasonably envied the slave 
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involved in it for Darwin only discovered: what 
already existed in the: heart of Europe, viz., 
the firmi conviction that the world was meant 
to be the ultimate play ground for the fittest 
[or survival. 1t. was an amphitheatre. for 
gindiatorial exhibitions, tnumphs and cheers. 
This psychology was re-inforced in the Spanish 
mentality by the success which the Spaniard 
had recently achieved in their contest with the 
Moroccans who after seven centuries of domina- 
tion in Spain had been, less than a year before 
Colimnbus' departure from Barcelona, Anall; 
expelled from the country, Spain had proved 
Herself Ai for survival against the dreaded 
Morocenns. ‘She was ft for survival agaiust 
the other Cliristian powers, and surely agaist 
Kublai Khan, who ruled an unknown country 
with illimitabic possessions in portable gold 
bur sot being Christian lacked the power of 
Divine grace and was therefore too wenk to 
resist the onslanght of a Christian power 
divinely equipped with the | 
energy required for ascendancy. 
strog mixture of perverted) Christianity 
and pragmatic chauvinism in Columbus’ 
pavcholory. Ile was inspired hy the complex 
desire for wealth, power and divine grace which 


There wis a 


Tast could be secured only. by faith. A pions 
man actively engaged in the complicated 


affairs of the world ta a datgerows character. 
He helieves in God, in Mis grace and preferen- 
tial treatment rendered to the faithful, in 
His power of condoning and pardoning offenders 
against the law of nature as well as the 
Decalogne. He need have no respect for the 
sermon ou the mount which prescribes. a costly 
procedure of life, beset with insurmountable 
difficulties at every point, and has therefore 
less chance of bringing salvation than faith, 
which appeals to a personal God, made of the 
same stul as man, as ovidenced by the Book 
of Genesis which says that muan was made in 
the image of God, For him the interests of 
the other world are secured, nnd for the 
purpose of gratifving his ambitions in this he 
need not he trammelled by those mean fetters 
of moral scruples which torment the heart and 
hinders the adventures of the sceptic. The 
psychology of Columbus, of simost every white 
man that left the shore of Europe in ships bound 
for America, extending over centuries until 
the abolition of slavery was anticipated hy the 
‘swarms of immigrants, who appeared by the 
power of the dismal devi] at home and 


necessary moral 


‘creation ; 
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destitute of worldly, ambitions. prefe 
pour inte the new world in quest of wages. ad 


dare subsistance, that is to say until the hope 


of wealth and comfort gave way to the fear 
of premature death as the inspiring angel of the 
activities of human life, ‘This waa the period 


when in the personnel of the immigrants there 


were substituted, for these who had failed to cat 
beeud in the sweat of other peoples’ faces, such 
as had failed to eat bread in the sweat of their 
own faces, rnàv, 
that i$ to say when unemployment replaced 
ambition as tle motive force of immigration 
This psychology was irrespective of nation- 


ality and of religion: which was soon divided 


between Catholicism and Protestantism, for 
Luther had substituted justification by works 


for justification by faith ; christian faith and 


primitive pragmatisin Has maintained theis 
inion dowti to this diy. 


Christian Faith and Pragmatic Faith. 


Christian Faith in the forgiveness of God 


super-imposed upon tlie “ape and tiger" quality 
of the Nordic race had endowed Western 
civilisation with tooth and claw. that ‘have 


never lost their redmess—has madè that. civili- 


sation the most glorious in the world: This 1 
think, is what Benjamin. Kidd means by the 
‘‘U}im-National sanction of christianity which 
in alliance with the Darwinian law of develop 
ment, has enabled western civilisation to marcel, 
with. mystic steps, forward sud even focward'r 
Strange credit bestowed on Christ and his 
crucifixion by s» Christian! But Christ Miti- 
self ia not likely to accept this: Aettering 
revelation of his nilssion—this extreme micthion 
in his distress floundering against coi- 
temptuows npnosticism. Christianity has: neell 
to be saved from ber friends! In the same 
fashion another Christian, more sedate and 
phitosophic than Kidd, vis., Professor Windt, 
gives God credit for biening mankind hy 
means of a curse. Fle says;—"No curse could 
ever have proved itself so rich a blessing as 
the curse recorded in the biblical story of 
‘in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat thy bread’. Man has grown to he a moral 
being; and he owes this growth not least tn 
the fact that for him the earth is mot s 
paradise," (page 295, The Facis of the. Moral 
Lil). Ts not the avowed mission of Western 
civilisation to turn this world into s paradise? 


even by sweating for others; 


a 


TEE DISNAL DEVI 


To what moral degradation is Western: Civili- 
sation trying to hurry down man? What man 
has grown to be a mora) being by the curse? 
Is it the man who evades the curse and eats 
bread m the sweat of the other peoples' faces, 
or the man who sweats for others, and yet 
fails to cat ati adequate quantity of breui? For 
whom has the curse proved to be a blessing? 

Having dethroned Christianity, Christians are 
enicifying Christ once again on the Calvary hill 
of science, Did Christ mean by the kingdom 
of God on earth the empire established by 





western civilisution throughout the earth? Is 
it possible to identify the moulding potentialities. 


of the sermon on the mount with the power of 
steam and electricity which has enabled man to 
have a clearer conception of humanity m the 
flesh by annihilating geographical distance? Is tt 
reasonable to identify the universal hate which 
brings humanity together for purposes of 
exploitation with the universal love. preached 
by Christ divinely designed to bring men të- 
gether ia the spirit? "l'o associate the book of 
Genesis and the Gospels with the Origin of 
Species and the Descent of Man for the purpose 
of showing that western civilisation has 
advanced by the united power of Christianity 


amd nutural selection is tantamount to avowing. 
Christ. 


that the promised! second advent al 
stenlthily happened in the middle of the last 
century when Christ appeared markel ns 
Darwin and Paul as Speucer : —Huxley having, 
Peter-like, denied him at the last moment by lus 
Romanes lecture on Evolution and Ethics. 


Tt would be disingenuous to show undue. 


deference to the taste of the reader by here 
resisting the temptation to expose the real 
source of the fallacy by which theology and 
sociology are attempted to be sarcastically 
reconciled by modern ratiotialiam Christia- 
nity has been defeated and rejected and in 
poetical life by the aggTCssivi violence- Vt 
western science, bur Christin theology 

never been: more eruelly humiliated than ES 
apologetics coyetly trying to elevate it ints 
fallacious concordance with Dirwinian lnology 
and Spencercan sociology. ‘To represent the 
curse of Adam as the primitive mode oí 
enunciating the theory of the struggle for 
existence; and the ascendancy of the ethics of 
western civilisation as the regaining of paradise 
may furnish proof of human ingenuity iti 
casnistry but the eastern tertality which 
created the biblical iden of paradise, of its loss 
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and recovery, will take a lon fan 
idto. line with a mode of thinking which 
follows its- own choice md convenience He 
alternately regarding "'man'' as the | 
personality of mankind and as. a y mere 
individual of the meanest significance in the 
creation of nature, which is not deterred bw. 
itrrefragable facts of sentient experictice even 
from regarding (he aggregate of Humanity. as 
of less moment than its collective pers 

to say nothing of the aggregate of the 
hiajoriiv of mankind. The sufferings of the 
curse of Adam, now camouflaged into the- 
struggle for existence: are borne by millions- 
of individual men, women, and ‘helpless: 
children for numberiess: generations, while the 
hlessings-of the mor! life; of the re 
paradise and the Spencerian. Utopia are enjoyed 
bv. man as the collective personality of 
humanity. Further, that ultimate condita 
visualizex] nowhere except in the 
imagination. of the man of science, tháng 
wimittedl!y ome which can be continually: 
approached Lut never reached by man, is now 
being fore-tasted by a small fragment = 
lumanity which hv a spurius jugglery o 
thought passes for the entire collective personu- 
lity of mankind. The error lies; it BOUTS, iti 
identifying a small residuary — abstract 
personality with the totai collective personality 
of humanity, which last may he Iu as 
an eternal being without beginning or end, 1-¢., 
free from the limitations of birth and death. 
Many individuals suffer for the benefit ot one 
individual, Many classes in a society suffer 
for the benefit of one cluss. Many races suffer 
for the benefit of one race, The “Many” are 
concealed behind the ‘cloud, while the “one” 
is brought- into conspicnomns . prominence, ‘the 
teality of the method is minimized while the 
ideality of the “ond is mingnified for thie 
purpose af destroyiug real fear and creating 
false hope. The: gospel of spurious optimism 
is the revelation. of the devil, aN a For 
concealing pessimistic actualities i 
screen. of  camoutflaged potentati ge Sie) con: 
cealing. the suffering of the rejected majorit 
of mankind behind the possibilities: vi 
enjoyments reserved for @ small residuary 
minonty at the fag-end of Eternity with the 
additional prospect (revealed — by another 
science) of the sun eooling down to a point 
which wil turn the earch into m travelling 
church-yard, 
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The Foundation id Civilisation. 


All civilisations so far in the history of the 
world have been founded upon the desire for 
the evasion of the curse of Adam, and their 
development has depended upon. the strength 
of this desire combmed with the power to 


gratify it. In other words, exploitation is the 
foundation npon which rests and thrives 
civilisation, Western civilisation has thrive 


inost because exploitation has been most wide- 
spread and peneirative in its operation. All 
civilisations afe at start aud at bottom immoral. 
Western civilisation tops them im that respect. 
‘The ultimate aim of civilisation is to attain to 
the highest moral perfection. The atm of western 
civilisation too seems to be the same, Whether 
it will ever attain that perfection is prelile- 
mutical. But it is certain that down to the 
present day the ethics of that civilisation tins 
shown nothing compared with its intellectual 
development, There are some philosophers 
who think that instead óf advancing it is, as 
à whole, receding; thut though undividuals in 
their lateral behaviour show great progress, 
ihe collective — personalities ol group-lite 
morally behave 25 if they were in the primitive 
tribal state, and that the abnormal, way, the 
monstrous development of intelleetuality has 
served only to deepen the natural sentiments 
atl instinets of cosmic life, aud to make them 
more effective against sipitar personalities 
developed — under dissimilar circumstances. 
The vilne of the morality of the individual 
personality, nay, the- aggregate value of the 
morality of the individuals of group is as 
nothing compared with the value óf the 
morality of the corporate personality of that 
group, Here lies the secret of the abnormal 
progress of western eivilisatiói. M is brilliant 
to look at [t ie rotten inside. It i state 
organises! with strong muscles and nerves, hut 
weak af heart, while it is distinguished for 
rickless, udvetiturois propensities, which 
bring Ht glory bit are fraught with danger— 
the dager, common to all thrilling adventures, 
of pressure on the heart. 

The conflict between morality af the 
individual and that of collective personality 
tiny end in one of two ways: [t] In the 
trimmph of the morality of the individual or 
ia) in the victory. of the morality of the group- 
fife. In the first case western civilisation 
will lege its distinctive. traits and gradually 
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veer towards the civilisation of the east. tu 
the other case the antagonism between 
different — group-persenalities, 
communal, will lead te decadence and riir: 
The recent course of history points to ‘this 
latter concIusiot. 


The value of à civilisation. depends. upon a 
combination of the love of power, the love of 
wealth and the love of beanty in a definite 
proportion. In every civilisation these three 


loves show dHuctuations, — In Greek civilisation 
the love of power was greater than the love 
cf beauty, and the love of beauty greater than 


the fove of wealth in its most prosperous days, 
The apotheosis of the love of beauty, 
transcending the love of power and of wealth 
marks the climax of civilisation. It 
marks also the beginning of the end. The 
love of beauty in Greece outgrew the other 
two lowes and led to her political downfall. 
In western civilisation the love of wealth is 
outgrowing the other two loves. The love of 
power i& fast losing its inherited dignity and 
worth as an énd and a thing by itself Tt is 
new valued more uml] more us à mere means 
for the gratification of the appetite for wealth: 
The love of beanty hohls the lowest place in 
the heart of tis civilisation; It gleries in the 
abundance of comforts and convenience, the 
outcome of the Jove of wealth helped by the 
love of power. Its adventures and expansions 
have been prompted by the first, and its. success 
lias been attained by the second love. 


Who opened the gates of the new world 
where wealth lay actually amd potentially in 
as great profusiciti as i the famous Valley into 
which Sinbad the Sailor was dropped dye the 
Eagle, which carried a Snake in the daw? Jt 
was Columbus who opened these gates, He 
as obtained intperishable renown. in the histery 
of Westen civilisation and he deserves more. 
He was the pioneer imn exploitation. I shall 
therefore dwell upon his 4 ces, as the 
founder of the ‘nicest chameeristle aspect of 
western civilisation. His adventures were 
prompted by the Jove of wealth and the love 
of power, He enjoved the highest glories of 
western life, and suffered the lowest depths of 
humiliation. 


of western civilisation bid fair te be similarly 





distributed and that makes the life of Columbus. 


more interesting still. 


national or 


The vicissitudes in the fortunes 


Columbus and his exploitations. 

Columbus was a Getioese by birth and was 
born about the year r450, He was a student 
at the University of Pavia. He preferred à life 
of adventure on the sea to the drodgery of his 
father’s trade Of wool-carding at Genoa, and 
avtualiy started on his: nautical career before 
he was fifteen years oll. He traversed a large 
part of the known world, visited England and 
miade his way to Teeland and Friesland. "I 
love heen seeking out the secrets of nature for 
forty years,’ he says; and wherever ship has 
sailed, there hiave-I vovaged," He had u com- 
manting presence, was above the middle height, 
with «a long countenance, rather full cheeks, 
an agniline nose, and light grey eyes full of 


expression. He was humane, self-denying, 
courteous. He was singularly resolute and 


enduring and possessed greatness and constancy 
of mind in adversity, 


At wlnt precise pori] his great idea came 
itta his minil there are no means of ascertaining: 
A great invention or discovery is often like a 
daring leap, but it is from land to land, not from 
nothing to something. He studied cosmography 
and:arnved at a fixed conclusion that there was 
a way by the west to the Indies. Cardinal 
Alimcos! Cosmographia impressed him deeply, 
“When he promised à new hemisphere," writes 
Voltaire, “people maintained that it could not 
exist, und when he had discovered it, that it 
had been known a loug time." He was intro- 
duced by the Duke of Meilina Celi to Queen 
Isabella whe referred bis plan toe her confessor 
Fra Hernando de Talavera, who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Granada. The latter summoned 
a Junta of coamograpliers to consult about the 
affair. These cosmogtäphical pedants, accustom- 
ed to beaten trucks resenteil the insult by which 
Columbus was attempting to overthrow the 
belief of centuries. ‘They combined to crush 
Colunibux with theological objections—texts of 
scripture were adduced to refüte his theory of 
the spherical shape of the earth, and the weighty 
‘authority of the fathers of the church was added 
to overthrow "the foolish idea of the existence 
of antipsdes ; of people who walk, opposite to 
us, with their heels upwards and their heads 
hanging down; where every thing is topsy- 
turvy ; where the trees grow with their branchies 
downwards, and where jt rains, hails and snows 
upwards’ Las Cases displays wisdom when 
bhe says that the great difficulty of Columbus 

ti 


was, not that of teaching, Unt thut of 
unteaching ; not of promulgating his own theory - 


‘but of eradicating the etroncous convictions of 


the judges before whom he had to plead his 


cause. The Junta decided that the “project 


was vain and impossible’ Ferdinamd amd 
Isibclia 1ierely said thar with the wars on their. 
hands they could not undertake any tiep 
expenses; When six years later they agreed, 
the estimate of expenses was found to amount 
to £308 only, The actual ambit collected for 
the purpose did not exceed £350. The royal 
treasury. was too poor to give this money and 
the queen cxpressed her readiness to pledge her 
jewels to raise the necessary funds, The king 
looked rather collly upon the propositions of 
Columbus. King Henry the Seventh of 
England when approached by the brother of 
Columbus showed similar coldness. “The 
ditimate event"! remarks an author, "would 
justify King Ferdinand's caution ; for it wonld 
be lard to prove that Spain has derived aught. 
but golden weakness from her splendid. dii- 
coveries and possessions in the New World,” 
This remark has a world wide etenml value, 
The law of the heterogeneity of- ends is mysteri- 
ous-in its operations and it would be premature 
to judge the value of western civilisation by its 
present success. 

An agreement was executed by Columbus 
with the King and Queen of Spain which 
stipulated that Columbus should be. made 
Admiral of the Seas; and Viceroy of all the con- 
tinents and islands discovered] by him, and 
should have s share, amounting to a tenth part 
of the profits of all merchandise, be it penri 
and jewels or any other things that may be 
obtained from the discovered juntries. 
Columbus agreed to contribute the eightli part 
of the expenses of the expedition: “io 

The sovereigns authorised Columbms tg presa 
men into tbe service, for it was dificult to- 
obtain crews. Hvyentually three vessels of small 
size, one hundred tons burden cach, were 
manned with go mariners, and provisioned for. 
a year. The whole number of adventurers 
amounted to a hundred and twenty persons of 
various nationalities, Including among them two 
nutives of the British Isles, —- | 

The expedition set sail on a Friday, the grt 
ai August, 1492. The. day on which Columbus. 
landed in the neve world was also a Friday, vis., 
the rath of October, 1492. | 


i 
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Columbus. clad im complete armour and 
carrying in his arma the royal banner of Spain 
descended upon the shores of the small island, 
whieh had first greeted him, and which he found 
to he like “garden full of trees." In numerous 
lines along the shore stood the simple islanders 
looking on with innocent amazement. The great 
business of the day then commenced; and 
Columbus, with due loyal formulities, took 
possession on behalf of the Spanish Monarchs, 
of the island (Guanahani) which he forthwith 
named San Salvador. 

Columbus speaks of the people in his diary 
thus:—''Because thev had much friendship for 
tis, atl because I knew they were people 
that would deliver themselves better to the 
Christian faith, and be converted more through 
love than by force, 1 gave to some of them some 
coloured caps and some strings of glass beads 
for their necks, and many other things of little 
value, with which they were delighted and were 
so entirely ours that it was a marvel to see. 
Ther afterwards came swimming to the ships’ 
boats where we were, and brought us parrots, 
cotton-thrends im halls, darts and many other 
things and bartered them with us for which we 
gave them such things as bells and small glass 
beads. ‘They went totally naked as naked as 
their mother brought them inte world. They 
were well made with very good countenances, 
but hair like horse hair, their colour yellow, und 
they painted themselves. "They neither carried 
armi, dor understood such things for when 
swords were shown to them, they took hold of 
theni by the blade, and hurt themselves. They 
ought to make faithful servants, and of good 
understandings, for they very quickly repeat all 
that is said to them, and it is believed they 
will easily be converted. to Christianity, There 
was no faith or preoccupahons to be destroyed, 
and the constructive work would proceed on flat 
uncovered ground. Christian mission work has 
always succeeded in stich ground and has almost 
ae failed where old convictions had to 

Near the Rio del Sal the Indians were very 
gentle without knowing what evil is, neither 
killing nor stealing, 

The first Indians that Columbus met 
had some few. gold ornaments  about—''poor 
wretches, if they ad possessed the slightest 
gift of prophecy they would have thrown these 
baubles into the deepest seal’ This exclama- 
tory remark is: made by Helps to anticipate 
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how the New World hus suffered for the: posses- 


sion of a little gold and how the Old World is 
now suffering from the possession of too much. 


gold unequally distributed. Every man and 
every nation, civilized, semi-civilised or unm- 
civilized, 
“baubles” into the deepest sea ; and the wonder 
is they do not but stick to them till it is-too late. 


Of the people of another island Columbus. 
uncoyetous | 


remarks;—'"They are a loving, 
people, šo docile in all things that I assure your 


highnesses I believe in all the world there is 


not a better people or a better country, they love 
their neighbours as themselves, and they have 


the sweetest and gentlest way of talking in the 


world, and always with a smile," "The Admiral 


resolved to found a colony in this island, 


“having found such good will and sich signs: 


of gold.” Columbus was at heart determined 
to annihilate both the “good will’ and the 
“goll Columbus.  wittily — conciudes 


gs a prudent father who has an ugly daughter, 
but makes up for the ugliness by the help of 
a large dowry. By the ugliness m this case 
he means the seas to be traversed, the hiner 
to be endured, and labours to bc undertaken 
for securing the bride. The  bride-grooms 
were brigands. They took possession of the 
dowry and assassinated the poor wife in her 
youth, 

The second voyage consisted of seventeen 
vessels laden with horses and other animals and 
with plants, seeds and agricultural implements 
for the cultivation of the new countries: 
Artificers of various trades were engaged and a 
quantity of merchandise and gaudy trifles, fit 
for bartering with the natives, were placed on 





board. There was no need to préss then into. 


the service now ; volunteers for the expedition 
were only too numerous. ‘The fever for diš- 
covering was wniversai, Columbus was Gom- 
fident that he had heen on the outskirts of 
Cathay aud that the scriptural land of Havilah, 
the home of gold, was not fur alf Untold 


riches were to be acquired, und. probably there 


Was not one of the 1500 persons who took ship 
in the squadron that did mot anticipate i 
lirodigions fortune as the reward of the voyage: 

At Porto Rico they found houses and ronds 
constractéd after a civilised fashion. 

At Navidad — Columbus 
little colony he had founded in his first voyage 
had been entirely destroyed. The fort was 


have good reason to throw these 


hy 
observing that providence dealt with the Indians 


found that the 
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razed to the ground. Not one of the settlers 
was alive to tell the tale; Columbus was 
requested to rebuild the fart but he declined 
to restart the colony, because the disgusting 
liccntousness of the settlers had offended the 
Indians to such an extent that whereas they had 
at first regarded the white men as angels from 
heaven, now they considered them us debased 
profigates and disturbers of the peace, against 
whem they had to defend their honour and 
their lives. 

Shortly after Columbus sent home from the 
Cannibal Islands some Indians ws slaves. He 
remarked in his despatch ‘For the advantage 
of the souls of these cannibal Indians, the more 
of them that could be taken the better."' He 
suggested that the cargoes employed in carrying 
livestock and other necessities from Spain be 


paid for the slaves taken from amongst the 


cannibals: but their highnesses set aside the 
proposition. 

In one of the islande the Spaniards went 
stravpling over the country ; they consumed the 
provisions ol the poor Indians, astonishing 
them by their voracons appetites ; waste, 
rapide, injury and insult followed im their steps, 
and from: henceforth there: was: but little hope 
of the two races living peaceably together in 
those parts at least upon equal terms. The 
Indians were now swarming about the Spaniards 
witli hostile intent ; they had passed from terror 
to despair, In Cibao the Indians killed eight 
Spanish soldiers and set fire to à house whore 
there were forty ill. Columbus engaged the 
Imdinns in battle, routed them utterly and took 
a large part of them for slaves. 

The Indians not daunted by the tssue of this 
battle continued to molest the Spaniards at St. 
‘Thames. The admiral sallicd out with two 
‘Kindred men and routed in battle the Indians 
who numbered one hundred thousand men! 
"In speaking of such a defeat,” remarks 
Hélps, "the modern reader must not be lavish 
of tho words, ‘cowardly’, ‘pusillanimous,’ 
and the like until at feast he has well catt 
sidered what it is to expose naked babies to 
fire arms, to the charge of the steebclad men 
on horseback, and to the clinging ferocity of 
of bloodhounds, A horrible carnage ensued 
upon the flight of the Indians, Many of them, 
being taken alive, were condermed to slavery.” 

The admiral resolved to secure the person of 
the Chief by treacherv. Instructions as 
thorduehly hase dnd treacherous as cau well be 
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imagined were given for the purpose of 
capturing him The trick succeeded and the 
chief was sent to Spain for trial, while-his farees: 
were again engaged in battle and put to flight, 
Some were killed ; some taken prisoners ; some 
fied to the: forests and the monntains ; some 
yielded, “offering themselves to the services of 
the Christians if they would allow them to live 
in ‘their own ways.’ Skirniishes like these must 
be locked upon as the origin in the Indies of 
slavery,  vassalage, and the system of 
repartimientos. The admiral had sent four 
ships laden with slaves to Spain, He tiow took 
occasion to impose a tribute upon the whole 
population of Hispaniola, It was thus 


arranged :—Every Indian shove fourteen: years 


old, who was in the provinces of the mines, or 
near to these provinces, was to pay every three 
months a little bell fuil of gold; all other 
persons in the island were to pay at the sae 
time an arroba of cotton for each permai. 
Certain brass or copper tokens were given to 
the Indians when they paid tribute; and these 
tokens being worn about their necks, were 1o 
show who had paid tribute, In 1496 service, 
instead of tribtite was demanded of certain 
Indian villages, whose inhabitants were 
ordered to wotk the firms in the Spanish 
settlements. This was the heginning of the 





system of répariimientos, 
Many of the so-called free Indians ol 


Hispaniola had, perhaps, even a worse fate than 


that which fell to the lot of their brethren con- 
demned to slavery, 
geting rid of the Spaniards they bethought. 
them of the desperate remedy. of attempting to 
starve the Spaniards out by not sowing Ot 
planting anything. But this-tsa shallow device 
when undertaken on the part of the greate 
number in any country, against the smaller, 
The scheme reacted upon themselves. They 


had intended to gain a secure though scanty 
sustenance in the forests aml upon the 
mountains, but though the Spaniards suffered 
bitterly from famine they were only drivet hy 
it to further pursuit and molestation of the 
Indians, who died in great numbers of hunger, 
sickness and misery. - m 
Shortly after Columbus's return home from 


his second voyage one Pedro Nino, o Captain 
of the adimiral's, announced his arrival in 


Cadiz with a quantity of “gold im bars" A 
pleasant thrill vibrated through:all Spain-in all 
classes of people from the monarchs downward, 


Finding uo other way of 
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at this announcement, Tt eventually turned 
out that this Nino was merely a miserable maker 
of jokes and that the 'gold mm bars’ was only 


represented by the Indians who composed lis 


cargo, whose present captivity was secured) by 
bars, and whose future sale was to furnish goud ! 

In 1496. Don. Bartliolomew Columbus sent to 
Spain three hundred slaves from Hispaniola. 
In 1497 two very injudicious edicts were 
published by the Catholic sovereigns, upon the 
udvisė of Columbus ; one authorising the judges 
to transport criminali to the Indies; the other 
permitting those who had committed any 
crime to go out at their own expense to 
Hispatniola, and to serve.for a certain time under 
the orders of the aimiral, Three years after- 
wards Columbus had the inconsistency — of 
declaring ; "I swear that numbers of men have 
kone to thè Indies who did not deserve water 
from God or: man:” 

There were frequent insurrections among 
Indians: There was also great insurrection 
among the Spaniards, who had come out with 
very grand expectations amd who found them- 
selves pinched with hunger, having dire starms 
to encounter, atil yasti labours to undergo, who 
were restrained within due bounds by no 
presaure of Society ; who were commanded by 
a foreigner, or by members of his family, whom 
they knew to have many enemics at court. 
With sich men, (not worthy of water) the 
admiral and his brothers had to get useful works 
of civilisation maintained. m complaints 
lodged against Colmnbus by his compatriots, 
Roldan, the chief justice, took sides with the 
latter, “The result was that Bobadilla, who was 
teni as A Commissioner to make enquiries, took 
possession of the admiral's house, summoned 
lim before him, put him. out. and his brothers 
in clings anid sent them to Spain. 

Poor Columbus! his chains lay very heavily 
upon him. He insisted however upon not 
having them taken aff unless by roval command, 
and would even keen them by him, ordering 
that they shonld be buried with him, “In 
these chains," remarks Helps "Columbus is of 
muore interest to us than when in full power 
zs Governor of the Indies." 


First às a “popular miat, then the 
viceroy of a New world; alternately hoping 
and fearing, despondent and triumphant, he 


had passed through strange vicissitudes of 
good and evil fortune. But no two events in 
his life stand ont in stranger contrast to cach 
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an. 


other than his return to Spain after his first 
vovage, and his return after the second. The 
Queen did not wholly excuse him, neither did. 
she inflict any specific punishment on him. 
He was. however not reinstated in his Govern- 

ment at once, Bobadalla, Roldan and associates: 
perished in the ocean when returning to Spain. 

Columbus. himself after making some further 
discoveries in the new world died at Valladolid 
on the zoth of May, 1506. 

It will appear from the above brief account 
of the adventures of Columbus that gold was 
the primary object of his expeditions. Gold 
was to be obtained anvhow. If it could he 
obtained by simply cheating the Indians in the 
name of Barter nothing could be better than 
this civilised arrangement. If it could not be 
so obtained the use of force was the next best 
method. If gold could not be obtained in 
adequate quantities by these methods, other 


sources of wealth were to be tapped, and if 


necessary the Indians might be made to work 
like slaves, amd sold like slaves; und if they 
showed signs of resistance they might he 
slaughtered without compunetlon, Columbus, 
the King and the Queen were all absorbed with 
the desire for wold, Entire Spaitt was obsessed 
with this desire, ‘The ultimate result lms been 
that Spain has achieved a “golden weakness" 
among the civilised nations of Europe- The 
love of gold has proved to be a curse to the 
Spanish nation; Wherever this love has: tun 
to excess it hus rined nations: The founda- 
tion of western civilisation is laid in this love, 
for gold is the symbol of wealth, and wealth 
is what sustains ami developas civilisation, 
Want creates wealth, and wealth creates wants. 
But the creative power of wealth ia greater and 
tiore vigorous than the creative power of want. 
The result is that ip the Jong ron o surplirs of 
want remains to torment mankind. Man ‘is 
madiienel by it. His life loses its. moral 
value, and all his intelieetuality ds divided 
towards finding the means of allaying this 
maddening. influence of want, He forgets. the 
ten commandments, flings away the sermon ot. 
the mount, and minus among his neighbours, 
dishonours them, tortures them and slaugliters 
them, until he falls down exhausted, and is 
carried home huli-desd, disgraced, disgusted, 
disinebriated, disithisioned, This ia the end: of 
civilisation. This. has heen the way i which 
all civilisations have ended. Old age is the 
time for the contemplation of God, and old age 
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means the exhaustion and disillusion which 
follows from the confict between want and 
wealth. The philosophy of life follows the 


madness of life, In its death-bed Indian 
civilisation found solace in vedantism, Greece 
in Plato and Rome in stoicism; Western 


civilisation threatens to commit suicide before 
old age has crept over it to. induce contempla- 
tive soporiferousness. It has lived 4 wild life 
of war and industry, of pillage and production, 
of grabbing and grinding, slaughtering anil 
slaving. Its wealth is increasing faster. Tts 
matiness is coming to a climax and the world 
ig expectantly working for the end. Will it 
dic without extreme unction? Tf it does not, 
what form will the last sacrament take? There 
is no want of philosophers in the civilised world 
today. But man, the individual, tüs lost bis 
value and is now a mere organ of Society, and 
society rejects the unction of vedantism, Plato's 
physic and Stoicism. Some mew farm of solace 
is wanted, but itis not forthcoming. 

The King und Queen of Spain, particularly 
the latter were unwilling to reintroduce slavery. 
"Hut slaves were thrust upon them. by Columbus. 
‘The monarchs found it hard to resist the 
temptation of selling them for the sake of the 
ihe revenue, for the slaves represented “gold 
án bars". ‘They discriminated between 
prisoners of war and prisoners od peace. They 
accepted the former and showed disinclination 
io receive the latter, ‘Their admiral was shrewd 
enough to turn peace into war, He imposed 
tribute upon them, pinched their hacks, emptied 
their stomachs, fermonted their brains by molesta- 
tions and sword-cuts and drove them to war, 
and captured them as prisoners, and nally sold 
them as slaves. The discriminative wisdom of 
the monarchs saved them from hell-fre without 
depriving. them of their profits or revenne. H 
qnust be borne in mind tliat wars which Columbus 
waged in the new world were civil wars. He 
had tuken possession of that world on the very 
frst morning of his arrival, by raising the royal 
hanner of Spain on the shore of the island of 
Guanahnni. ‘That formality wis not repeated 
in every island discovered because ceremony 
held at Guanahani embraced the possession of 
the entire new world, which had been divinely 
conveved by the pope of Rome, acting os the 
Vice-Regent of God, to the Catholic monarchs 
of Spain. The prisoners therefore were not, 
properly speaking, prisoners of War, tat rebels 
and offenders against the state, non-co-operators, 


whose Hfe, liberty and 


y and property were already 
at the disposal of the monarchs by right 


ef the fact that the roval banner stil) | 
flapped on. the- shores of Guanahani. Thus. 
makes the discrimination meaningless. The 
rebels were not prisoners of war, but 


criminals and therefore: liable. to imprison- 
ment anil transportation, witli hari  lahoin 


E 


superadded, What was technically ohjectian- zu 


ahle was that these criminals were sold as sinves 
and not made to work murally or extra snürally: 
like ordinary prisoners of jails. Tt may bè 
suspected that King Ferdinand and. Queen 
Isabella had doubts in their minds as to the 
legality of the possession formally | taken by 
Columbus, and as to their right of miling the 


new world, ‘That right was surely not obtamed 


by conquest in the beginning, The conquest, 
came after the possession. "The whole recalls to 
mind the philosophic discourse  dialogued 
between St. Macl and: Monk Bullock in Anatole 
France's Penguin. Island. 1 give below part of 
the discourse believing it to he interesting mmi 
instructive sociologically and juridically — . 
“Whilst the Monk Bullock, was pronounciug 
these wornds 3 big penguin with a fair skin 
and red hair went down into valley carrying 
a trunk of a tree upon his shoulder, Te went 
up tà a little prenguin who wis watering his 
vegetables in. the heat of the sun amd shonted 
to him; ''your feld is mine'; And having, 
delivered himself of this stout atteratice he 
brought down his cit :on the head of the httle 
penguin, who fell dead wpon the field: that: his. 
own hands had tilled, | 
"Ar this sight the holy Meal shuddered 
through his whole body and poured forth A 
flood of tears, and in a voice stifled by horror 
ant fear he addressed this prayer to heaven >— 
O Loni, My God, O thou who didst 
receive voung Abel's sacrifices, thou who didst 
curse Cain, avenge, O Lord, this innocent 
penguin sacrificed upon his own field and make 
the murderer feel the weight of thy orm. Ts 
there a more odious crime, is there m grosser 
offence against thy justice, Ò Lord thun this 





murder and this robbery ?' 


"Take care, Fathor," said Bullock, gently 


“that what you call murder and robbery may 


not really be War and conquest, those sacted 
foundations af empires, those sources Of all 
humati greatness. 


virtues ami all human greatness. 
Befect above all, that in biaming the big 


penguin you are attacking property in its origin. 





| 
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am] im its source. I shall have no trouble in 
showing yon how. To t the land is ‘one 
thing, to possess it is another, and these two 
things ust Tot be confused. As regards 
ownership the right of the first occupier is 
uncertain and badly founded. The right of 
conquest, on the other hand, rests spon more 
solid foundations. It is the only right that 
receives respect since it is the only one that 
makes itself respected. The sole and proud 
origm of property is force—inm that it is august 
and yields only to a greater force: This is 
why it is correct to say that he who possesses 
Is noble. And that big red man, when he 
knocked down a labourer to get possession of 
his field, founded at that moment a very noble 
home upon this earth. I congratulate him 
"upon it" 

Having thus. spoken Bullock approached 
the big penguin, who was leaning upon his 
club as he stood in the blood-stained furrow :— 

"Lord Greatank, dreaded prince’, said 
he, bowing to the ground, "I am to pay you 
the homage due to the founder of legitimate 
power and hereditary wealth. The skull of 
the vile penguin you have overthrown will, 
buried in your field, attest for ever for the 
sacred tights of your posterity over this soil 
that you have ennobled, Blessed be. your sons 
ani your sons’ sans! ‘They shall be Greatanks, 
Dukes of Skull, atid they shall rule over this 
island of Alca", 


In the above re Monk Bullock 





artistically expounds the latest and most 


approved theorv of the origin of rights of 
property, Tt suggests also the best theory of 
the origin of society and of its development 
with all its implications of inequality, compti- 
city, interdependance, homage and patronage, 
antipathy and sympathy. The big penguin and 
the little penguin were individuals in the state 
of uabture; the moral life was vet non-existant, 
It was waiting to be created. The penguin 
created the germ of the moral life with the help 
of the trunk of a tree which he carried. ‘The 
only point open to criticism in the Monk's 
explanation is that the use of the epithets 
"big" and ''httie'' to distinguish between the 
two penguins: is not only superfiuous but 
misleading. They indicate- the existance of an 
orginal imequality of a permanent mature 
existing between the two penguins. But no 
such permanent inequality is necessary for the 
the purpose of enunciating the theory. "The 
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accidental] possession of the trunk, the symbol 
of superior power in the hands of one of the 
peuguins was: enough, and it matters tittle 
whether the victotions penguin had ihe larger 
or the smaller stature between the two, The 
theory assumes tar rhe victim had no trunk 
of tree in his possession at the time, and that 
is enough, may more than enough, as no 
opportunity was given to the latter to- resist 
the aggressor. 

It may be urged that neither the Indians 
nor the Spaniards were in the state of nature 





at the time when Columbus tock possession: 
of the new world at Guanahani. But. down 


to the present time, although individuals show 
more or less ethical progress, group-life is on 
the same dead-level throughout the world. 
Nations are in the state of nature still. Their 
ethical condition was, if possihle, worse in the 
fifteenth century, when western civilisation was 
onlv trying to be born. Gunpowder was the 
determining factor in the assertion of Spanish 
right to the new world, as the trunk of the: 
trec was in the more ancient instance adverted 
to. by the great French Savant. 

It will he remembered also that slavery does: 
not slowly come into. being in society, but 
marks the verv beginning of its growth. It is 
born with the birth of society, and it develops 
with the development of the latter. Tt asses. 
different forms and names at different stages of 
social progress. [t begins with thus distinction 
hetween those who have and thnse who have 
not, and ends with the same, it may be, more 
or less slightly modified. Names do not matter, 
The foundation of society is laid in a simple 
antitheses, by whatever name we may call it. 
This antithesis {s sometime between master and 
slave, Capital and tabour, fendal chief and serf, 
landlord and tenant, ete. Civilisation: may 
create Intermediate Classes, but all bats are 
either birds or animals and behave as the one 
or the other whenever any important dispute 
has to be settled. The life and liberty of the 
slave are at the disposal of the master. The 
Indians have disappeared from the face af the 
earth; and people are apt to suppest that the 
master did not use his discretion wisely itt 
exterminating. them, More recently Negro 


Slaves have bern emancipated in Ameri cu, 
and some people suspect that it would have 


been better for them to have disappeared: like 
the Indians. These are questions of opinion 
only. The progress of civilisation does not 
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‘wait for the verdict of man. It moves hy 
the pressure of its own weight. This however 
is not the place to deal with the problem. 

l Further I shall-state here that the Spantarcs 
ùre responsible only for the beginning af 
American civilisation, Further development 
took place under the guidance and control of 
‘other nationalities, There are “Dukes of 
Skull’ still ruling the continent; but they are 
mot the descendents of the original “Duke”. 
They have changed their manners and methods, 
but the original moral sentiments still retam 
their pristine purity. There may have been a 


Httle adulteration here and there, and 
camouflaged explatiations may have been 


advanced by historians: and Jurists, but. the 
main structure is unaltered, [t is stil truly 
gothic-in its character and architecture. 
Columbus wus the father of western 
civilisation in. mote senses than one. He was 
the pioneer explorer, He was the pioticer 
exploiter. He was the pioneer who broke the 
fangs of official Cristianity which resisted the 
progress of science, It was he who pointed out 
that the earth was a sphere and not a fiat 
rectangular structure surrounded by walls of 
mountains from one of which the sun rose and 
in another sun set. Official Christianity 
formerly believed that the earth was at the 
centre of the universe and that firmament with 
the sun, moon ond stars moved round it. Tt 
‘probably had no belief regarding the position 
where God's will was supreme and where He 
Tiad liis throne surrounded by atigels and whence 
Christ descended in glory upon earth. The 
axe was laid at all these beliefs by the theory 
on which Columbus based bis conviction that 
the empire of the Grandkhan in the cast could 
be approached by continually sailing towards 
the west. The theory was discussed by a 
Junta of clerical cosmographers and rejected 
by them as obscure and destructive of Faith 
in Christianity. But the greed of Gold was 
the supremi passion of Europe. Tsabella and 
Ferdinand had uo difficulty in persuading 
themselves that the earth was spherical becatse 





the mew world offered chances of hitherto 
undiscovered gold. The discovery of gold and 
not tlie discovery of à new hemisphere was their 
primary object. Columbus was regarded as au 
Ali Baba. Even the Pope was coaxed out of His 
apostolic convictions bv the greed of gold, far 
without his permission and testament p 
catholic monarchs could never have ventured 
to send shipa out on the deep sea to discover 
new land, and a new truth so destructive of 
Christian faith. Giordano Breend and Galileo 


-suffered for this poisonous tmth even Tong. 


afterwards, probably because they offered rin 
promise of gold. It is not impossible that the 
revolt of Christendom as represented by the 
reformation had exacerbated the Pope, who 
inspite of the advantages derived from. the dis- 
coveries of Columbus, was determined to arrest 
the growth of truth which threatened to deprive: 
him of the church dues of Europe. Here too 
gold was set against gold, Church revenue 
against American gold. The Pope still lives, 
but the time of which I am speaking was critical 
for Popedom. It has escaped by giving up half, 
but the whole of it, stock lock and barrel, was 
in danger at the time. Spain has suffered 
heresy, She has acquired a golden weakness bp 
the discoveries of Columbus. The other nation 
of Europe went over to America after the 
reformation has finally set aside the Christian 
cosmography as supported by the Pope, atid 
no charge of hypocrisy can be laid against 
them. It is difficult to. sav whether westerm 
civilisation las gained more by Columbus's- dis- 
coveries of land or by his discovery of the truth 
of science which rendered the discovery of land 
possible. Columbus was in error in his geo 
detical calculations abont the position of the 
empire of the Grandkhan, But the error luis © 
been permanently consecreted by the common 
consent of Europe which still gives the name Ms 
the Indies to the new world, qualified by tit 
epithet "West". 







(to he continued.) 
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IN MEMORIAM: C. R. DAS. 
(5 Nevr., 1870—16 fune, 1925) 


“Oh tot tit tonch of « vanished hand; 
For the coumi of « voice thats shill” 

E * s $ 
"His voite lè sent in your council hall 
Forever; Atal Whatever tempcem Jons 
lVervver silent, even Hf they broke 
In thnnder, silent; wet remember ull 
He aepoke among you, and the man who spole ; 
Who never sohl the truth to aerve the hetir, 
Nor paltered with Eternal Gol for powert: 
Whe Jet thie turbid streame of romour sow 
Thrauzn ether babbling worki of high or low; 
Whose híc was work, whose language rilet 
With rugged maxims hewn from life." 


Premature death has robbed the country of a great leader and politician, The 
tragic commonplaces of the grave sound a fuller note as one of the greater servants of 
humanity passes out of sighi. These classic words, which John Morley wrote on thë 
death of John Stuart Mill, occur to our mind when we contemplate the aching void 
which has been caused by the sudden passing away of Mr. Chittrx Ranian Das at 
Darjeeling (on the l6th of June last) where he had gone to enjoy a brief spell of rest, 
His tragic disappearance from our midst has plunged the whole of India in unspeak- 
able grief, and the party which he led with such wonderful tenacity of purpose, such 
remarkable skill in tactics and such rare self-sacrifice has naturally suffered the most. 
It is too early yet to assign to Mr. Das his proper place in the National Valhalla—but 
his namé and fame have overleaped the limits of continents, so that distant com- 
munities, scattered in different parts of the world, have held meetings to express their 
profound sorrow ot the untimely end of o career, which was unique in many respects 
in the political annals of Modern India. Death's scythe has of Inte been but too busy 
amongst the leaders of Indian public opinion and political workers and reformers, Like 
an insatinble archer it has, withia o brie! period, struck down many distinguished and 
eminent Indians—curiously all sons of Bengal—Mr. Bhupendra Nath Baan, Sir 
Asutosh Mukerjee, Sir Asutosh Chaudhari, and now last but not teast, Mr. Chitta 
Ranjan Das. It is, however, some consolation that in the case of the last, his death 
has acted as that one touch of nature which makes the whole world kin, and the British 
have joined the Indians in mourning the loss of the great Indian leader, Such genuine 
manilestations of affection and woe had never been witnessed before in this country, 
on the toss of any one. That the Secretary of State, the Acting Viceroy (Lord 
Lytton) aod the Governor-General (Lord Reading), should have paid their tributes 
to the great leader of Indian public opinion, and that the representative of European 
commercial interests, should have also joined the demonstrations organised by the 


“The 
dangerously slow, 
süpEeésts thot 
prosperity of 
NMationabsm. We 
miscaicuintion, Our adversary i not cconomic dis- 
content, much ese is it a preference for democratic 
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spokesmen: of different creeds and sects, is the highest testimony to the work and worth 
ol the great departed... |t may safely be said that—judged in the light of the post- 
liumous honours"paid to him—ano other Indian politician touched the imagination of 
so wide a world as did Mr. C. R. Das, Another thing that may be appropriately said 
of him is that nothing so became him in life as the leaving of it. His dramatic end 
befitted best an adventurous career like his. Mr. Das died at the supreme moment, 
as did Wolfe at Quebec and Nelson at Trafalgar. He would have loathed to tag 
superfluous on the stage and he has escaped the catastrophe which generally over- 
takes men who linger outstaying their hour of welcome. Mr. Chitta Ranjan Das was 
truly a versatile man and he bore a very prominent share in moulding the destinies 
of his province, in particular, and the country, in general, as lawyer, journalist, 
publicist, politician and political leader—to say nothing of his work in the field of 
Bengalee literature. We shall try to present in the next issue of the Hindustan Review 
a critical appreciation of his career—so far as it is possible to do so at present. Suffice 
it to say of him now that he was one of those of whom it can safely be said, alter 
death, that he has joined the 


"eher invisible 
Of those immortal dead, who live again 
iu minds made better by tbeir presence,” 


LORD BIRKENHEAD SPEAKS AT LAST. 


By Mz. C. V. CuixTAMANT, Chief Editor of the '' Leader", 


E 


Lor] Birkenbirod see iè 

Part of Lord Dirkenhead's speech 
he relics on the growing economic 
allay. the impatience of 


this 14 ü 


nace surely I 


questionably the speech 
India th 


think dangeroun 


Lords on the 7th of July. 
spired to invest the event 


unprecedented importance. ‘The 
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The principal event of the month was un- 
delivered by 
Secretary of State for India in the House of 
Everything con- 
with an almost 
Governar- 


the 


or parllamentsry as against a buresucratic form of 
goverment, What we have to reckon with is the 
etrotucest. instinct that gives driving force to the 
ereed of Nationalism, the dislike of alien rule. If we 
endeseonr to prolong our Raj indefinitely, that inatinci 
sonner or later will, violently wreck it No conntry 
eon be safelv mied except by its own people. Our 
nit must be as soot as possibile ta find or train 
forces in Ittdia thot can give India a civilised and 
etüble government."—Extracts from the — leading 
article on Lor) Birkenhead’s speech in the 
Manchester Guardian. 
13 


General of India had been summoned to confer 
with the Secretary of State, His Majesty's 
principal adviser on Indian affairs. It had 
been thought that it was not enough that the 
two exalted functionaries: should keep eich 
other fully informed of his opinions by means 
of letters and cablegrams, the latter including 
those ‘personal’ and ‘secret’ messages of which 
so much has been said since the publication of 
the Report of the Mesopotamia Commission. 
Lord Reading, while in England, was given m 
private secretary and a room at the India 
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Office, and had a number of discussions with his 
oficial chief, the younger and more brilliant, 
Earl of Birkenhead. From time to time, the 
Secretary of State had been expected to make 
a statement of his policy, but as often he had 
tleaded for time on the ground that the cotn- 
erences with the Governor-General on leave 
were to take place or were in ‘progress. In the 
meantime, his lordship was ‘letting himself go’ 
t sundry minor functions and speaking the 
linguage, at times of the conciliator, but more 
Frequently of the Great Moghal. 
in this country too, events were happening. 
he ‘Nationalist’ coalition in the Legislative 
seanbty had broken wp and Pandit Motilal 
eotn, the leader of the more powerful party, 


ns inburfdening himself of many columns of 


ihe newspaper press to demonstrate that every 
ting waa wrong with Mr, Jinnah, whom he 
ued and convicted of the offence of 
‘political sagacity"! The Hinda-Muslini 
peurparlers on separate electorates and čom- 
munal representation had came to tought, 
‘hile onited action by the progressive political 
parties scemed to as distant as ever. "The 
Bengal Legislutive Council, in the absence of 
sr. C. KR. Das at Patna, had recommended the 
appointment of Ministers and yet after their 
appoinunent, rejected thc demand for grant of 
their salaries.. In the. Central Provinces, ‘I 
dare mot' has always scettied to wait upon 'I 
amid and, thanks. to the conflict of personal 
anibitions (so. it has been audibly whispered), 
the Government continues to be carried on 
without the assistance of Ministers, Mra, 
“ssut went ahead with ber Commonwealth of 
tia Tal, a commendable effort upon the pro- 
ethan of which that lady brought to bear 
he* suique powets of organisation and deter- 
mination, and it las received à volume of 
publie support, but this can by no means be 
ueseribed os being unanimous, if we refer to 
the detailed contents of the. Bill and. not to the 
ator propositions of which the clauses are an 
-Anon 
Or oztsamding importance were the move- 
nent of the opinion of Mr. C, R. Das, The 
3uplaeable opponent of the bureniicracy sudden- 
dw cate Oot With an unaccountable disavowal 
ob nd manner of syinputlhy with violence a4 a 
politica) method. — Tt is not at all suggested that 
he had not always been of the identical opinion. 
Hnt when a leader speaks there must te some 
occasion for the utterance and it was wot 


thought that Mr. Dus would have gone out of 
his way to think alond] platitudes; that there. 
must be any esoterit significance about the publi- 
cation of his opinions at that juncture. They. 
were followed by his presidential address at 
Faridpur, which gave as much relief and satis- 
faction ta Liberals and Independents, as it 
caused — heart-searchings among his own 
followers. Was o brighter day dawning ater 
al? It might have smiled upon di 
political India; it might not have. No ote 
cam teil. But the incaleulable and imforesee- 
able happened. Mr. Das suddenly passed away 
at Darjeeling on the roth of June. It ts: not 
the purpose of these notes to attempt an 
estimate af Mr, Das's place among Indian 
public men, past or present, or to write a study 
or an appreciation of the man, the politician 
or the patriot. It will only be relevant bere 
to say that it is yet too soon to Spouse with 
Any degree of correctness what may be the 
precise effect of the sad event upon the future 
of the party he led with indomitable: courage, 
and indirectly on Indian politics and public 
life, in general. One effect, however, it has. 
apparently produced already. It has not only 
reconciled the Swaraj perty to the policy of the 
Faridpur speech, it has led them almost. to 
swear by it as the political scriptures left by 
their late venerated leader, It will not, hoWw- 
ever, do for any Non-Swamijist to build too 
much hope: upon this circumstance, There is 
something mercurial in ther political composi- 
tion, and the acceptance of a nominated 
membership of Government Committee may 
the next day be followed by a recital of the 
decalogue of obstruction and civil disobedience. 
What exactly is the policy the party will fallow, 
from time to time, is not by any means “the 
easiest of questions which a public man cat 
set himself to answer. Nor can one say with 
confidence what excuses they miy nòt con- 
tinite to afford to the Government for rl 
n policy of stagnation or of retrogression 1 
dealing with the reasonable national ‘aspirations 
of even moderateaninded réfonners. But we 
are anticipating, aml should get back to the 
7th of July, the House of Lords and the speech 
of the Earl of Birkenhead, 


It. 
It was in stich circumstances that the 


Secretary of State rose in Parliament to make 
his pronouncement after study and considera 


LORD BIRKENHEAD SPEAKS AT LAST 


ion which Lad extended over a penod of eight 
months The normal perio] of gestation was 
nearly complete, but the child that was brought 
furth was far from. heing robust or healthy. 
It was feeble and anemic to-a degree. If the 
delivery had taken place earlier and without 
the trained and prolonged nursing of the 
docter (diplomat) from India, it need not have 
been different, Dropping the mataphor, the 
speech that was. read out was profounilly dis- 
appointing und most  unsatislactory. Lord 
Birkenheadl's sclf-satisfaction at the improve- 
ment of the financial position of the Govern- 
ment of India need not detain ts, any more 
than the stress He laid npon the necessity of 
agricultural development. The noble carl's 
observations upon the latter subject may be 
ssid to be rather amusing. Because Agricul- 
ture is a provincial ami transferred subject, for 
the- administration of. which Ministers are 
responsible to Legislative Councils, therefore 
the. paternal British Government are hardi- 
capped im their henevolent efforts to modernise 
Agricultura) nicthods and thereby increase pro- 
diction. Who that knows aught of the 
subject can easily restrain a smile on reading 
this selfcomplacent opinion? Apparently all 
will be well tf British officers can be imported 
into the service without limit of numbers! As 
if the foremost reform that is: needed in the 
department, in almost every province, were not 
to eliminate a very large number of such officers 
who are already there and to put in qualified 
and competent Indians: in their places to work 
with an intelligent appreciation of the special 
conditions of the problem in the varnous parts 
af the country! A Howard, a Mann, à Clarke 
are the exceptions—which prove the mle. 
Lerd Hirkenttead’s study of the Indian problem 
did not probably extend to the provinces, or 
lie would have discovered that a pe 
difficulty of Ministers of. Agriculture was ta get 
funds from the Finance Department— Bihar 
mul Orissa may be an exception in this respect, 
On the subject of D[ndianization of the Army 
Lord Birkenhead liad not only nothing hopeful 
to say but sail what was positively discourag- 
ing. The deliberate pace of the scheme of 
gradual Indianization of eight units as à 
necessary preliminary to any further step for- 
ward is to be persisted in. Which means that 
am Indian national army in charge of the 
defence of India remains a far-off dream and 
is not to be brought within the range of praati- 


cal politics, we know net for how long. We 
are to get on with our British army of occupa- 
ton and our appalling military exy 
and our inferior statis militarily and politically, 
and in addition we are to po on hearmg ow 

the British politicians" amil soldiers” lav D PR 
on the absence of any such entity asan Indian 
nation and on the absurdity -and impossibility 
of sclf-government or responsible I 


for a people- who nre not one, who cmm not 










defend themselves but must he defended by 


foreign bayonets! We are thrust back to the 
unenviahle position described by Mr. Montag 
in the House of Commons whet he said in 
effect that Britain's policy was ta keep down 
Indians disqualified for mideértulang the defence 
of their country and to use this very circum- 
stance us the most powerful argument to with- 
hold from them. political power to administer. 
their own affairs. 

Before coming to the purely political part 
of the Birkenhead portentouws prononncement 
we may dispose of the passages of it in which 
the position and prospects of the British civil 
services wert explained, British officers were, 
are and will be the salvation of India, They 
are indispensable now-—we are told—as they 
ever were, and will be wo less so in the days 
oi Lord Birkenhead's and our chiliren and 
children's children yet unbori. They have to 
carry on the administration, they have to do 
justice between warring factions and eom. 
munities, they have to teach Indian Ministers 
the a b c of tlie art of government. Naturale, 
they must he paid handsomely and compensated 
in every manner for shouldering the whita 
man's burdeu so heroically, stoically and 
unselfishly, And the people of India, or the 
politically-minded among them, having shown 
themselves both ineppreciative and ungrateful, 
the Britishi officers position must be guaranteed 
bv an Act of the British. Parliament. which: na 
profane Indian hands may touch and His 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for [udia 

would, for all time, be the statutory guardian. 
and protector of their rights and interests. ‘The 
'"uer] frame' speech of (922 over again—Mr, 
Lioyd George having spoken ther in the Hotise 
nf Commons and Lord Birkenhesd now 
in the Howse of Lords! Responsible povern- 
ment for India? Oh yes, why not? Hut just 
an much or so little of it as may be compatible 
with the guarantee position of the British 
services without whose eternal protection the 
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millions of Indm's grown-up children will 
surely be nowhere 


Really amusing it was that the Secretary af 
state should have asseverated that no: decisions 
had been taken by any authority and he was 
uot standing in his place to announce nny. 
What was the declaration about army policy if 
not a (decision, or (if he wishes to be 
meticulously accurate) the re-afürmation or the 
the confirmation of a decision adverse to Indian 
opinion? What was his expression of opinion 
followed as it immediately was by the piloting 
of necessary legislation through his House of 
Parliament, abont the present and the future 
of the Civil Services, if not a decision and a 
decision so incompatible with an advance to the 
goal of responsible government? Lord Hirken- 
head summarily rejected the able Minority 
Report of the Muddiman Committee. Was this 
not the announcement of a decision? As 
regards the Majority Report, he said that action 
should be taken on the recommendations 
embodied in it as lar as possible? Was this 
not a double decision—({1) that it was that 
document alone that had been or was being’ or 
would be considered and (2) that not all that 
or Alexander Mudiliman, Sir Henry 
Moncrieff Smith, Sir Arthur Froom, Sir 
Mubammed Shafi and Sir Bijoy Chand Mahtab 
Hahadtr deemed it prudent. to recommend might 
be considered safe enough by His Majesty's 
present advisers, that they might not think it 
righi to. gn as far, to travel as fast as these five 
conservative officiala and politicians were prè- 
pared jo ask the Government to do? Lard 
Birkenhead endorsed and accepted the provincial 
Covernicnt’s verdicts onthe working of the 
Giarchical system in their respective. provinces. 
Was there no decision here? Did not the state. 
ment mean that the opinions of the dissenting 
Indian members of Executive Councils and 
Ministers, past and present, os well as of the 
representatives of public bodies had heen 
rejected by Lords Birkenhead and Reading and, 
therefore; by His Majesty's Government ns a 
whole? "There is to be no immediate advance. 


Is there no decision here, and a very momentos 


nne, too? Dharehy hüs not been a success but it 
has aot been a failure ; it has not been a failure 
but it has not been a success, It can not be 
allowed to continue indefinitely but it must be 
worked. His Majesty’s Government are not 
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bound to wait until t929 for the constitution 
of the Statutary Commission provided for by 
the Act of igro but none will be set up now. 
The Commission imay bé accelerated if all 
political parties in India will work the present 
system in a genuine spirit of co-operation, 
That all parties but one have really fulfilled 
this test is of no Importance. It is that one, the 
most highly organised of parties in India, 
which should reverse its declared election policy 
and fall into line as a body of honest co- 
operators. Suppose they will. Well, we shall 
soon be near the year 1929, by thé time they 
will have carned a certificate that not only have 
they accepted the responsibilities of office, but 
they have acted in office like honest co 
operators. Of course, the givers of the testi- 
mónials will bẹ vür Governors, Finance 
Members {except in Bihar), Chief and other 
Secretaries, heads of departments, the British 
services and officers generally—al], of course; 
of the “steel-frame’ make—and possibly Euro- 
pean Chambers. of Commerce and Trades 
Associations and the European Association! 
My Lord Birkenhead will be gracionsly 
Pleased to consider any agreed scheme al 
constitutional reform that may be put forward 
hy Indians, Tn the first place, the preparation 
of a scheme in full details ts not the work of 
non-official public men. In the second place 
such a scheme, put forward by them in. 1916-17, 
was not accepted. It was destroyed by critic 
ism, by the then Secretary of State and ‘the then 
Viceroy. In the third place, the resolutions of 
the annual sessions of the National Liberal 
Federation of India have embodied the outlines 
of such a scheme, Fourthly there is the 
Commonwealth of Indin Bill of which the 
National! Convention is the parent and sponsor. 
Fifthiy, the ‘round table conference’ for’ the 
drawing up of a scheme asked for by tlie 
Legislative Assembly in February 3924 has 
never been agreed to bv the Government. 
Sixthly, the recommendation of Sir Te} 
Pahadtr Sapru, Sir Sivaswamy <Aiyer, Mr. 
Jinnah and Dr.  Paranjpye—the honoured 
patriots who signed the Minority Report of the 
Miuldiman Committee—that an authoritative 
body with comprehensive terms of reference 
should. he set tp without delay by His Majesty's 
Government to recommend menstres to put the 
constitution òn a permanent basis with provi- 
sions thereiti for automatic progress at stated 
intervals, has been summarily rejected by the 
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two famous lawyers—a former Lord High 
Chancellor and a former Lord Chief Tustice— 
who were closeted together tn that unpromising 
building, the Endia Offiee, uid therefore, it must 
be presumably by His Majestv's Government as 
a whole. In the face of all these, it was: an 
eminently safe thing for Lord Birkenhead to Jo 


to promise consideration of any agreed scheme: 


that might be placed before him. — Not (as Lord 
Winterton took care to explain: almost imme- 
diately afterwards in the House of Commons) 
that the Secretary of State invited any body to 
produce a scheme, he only consented to consider 
it if it was submitted to him. But ss a con- 
dition precedent of such honour being accorded 
ta it, it must have behind it tie support of ail 
the parties is India. Swarajists and Liberals, 
National Home Rulers, Independents and 
Nationalists, Muslim  Leaguers and Hindi 
Mahasahhaites, if mot the members of the 
European: Association as well, must all have 


agreed to the scheme. before His TT 
Beasctiy rol State could or would con i 
Lo examine it or to cause it to be examine 
on the merits. Verily, it is a most encouragitur 
promise ! | 

That Lord Birkenhead's is a truly unpromis- 
mg speech, we hope we may now conta 
reiterate, An utterance that -could satish- 
neither the Morning Pos! nor the Daily Ness, 
neither Swarajists nor Liberals. That im. am 
hour and twenty minutes of carefully- composed. 
manuscript eloquence so little that could yield: 
amy satisfying result—from the Indian point of 
view—was perpetrated by one of the living 
masters of the English language, is, indeed, a 
tribute that hus been richly earned by And ds 
here ungrudginely accorded to the Right 
Honourable Fredrick Edward Earl of Birken- 
head, His Majesty's Principal Secretary of 
State for Indis—amay his shadow never grow 
less ! 
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New Light on Old India. - 


The Heart of Aryavarta. By the Earl of 
Reualdshay. (Constable & Co., Londen) 1935. 


By Proressom AMARNATHA JHA, M.A. 


We had the pleasure last year of reviewing, 
in terms of appreciation, Lord Ronaldshay’s 
India: A Bird's Eve-View. The present 
volume is, if possible, even more welcome, and 
affords one more proof of the profound know- 
ledge of the Indian mind and deep sympathy 
with Indian aspirations which one lias learnt 
to associate with the nare ol the cultured. ex- 
Governor of Bengal. Books by  ex-Indian 
satraps abound: sometimes enriched with ad- 
ministrative wisdom, sometimes looking wist- 
fully to thé land of regrets and of rupees, 
sometimes full of venom and spleen calculated 
to wound the educated Indians, whese self- 
appointed guardians they pose to be; occasion- 
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alle full of racy, harmless unecdotes, Dut hardly 
ever betraving any real acquaintanee with the 
Indian mind, any familiarity with Indian tradi- 
tions and customs, almost uever looking beneath 
the surface, or troubling to peer beyond to-day- 
to the problem that is eternal and vital- rather- 
than ephemeral and unumportant.- The three 
volumes that Lord KRonaldshap has written. on. 
India are all based on: wonderfully. accurate and 
decp knowledge and reveal a mind of sinu 
receptivity, a style of great charm, à desire to get 
to ultimate verities. We have much pleasure fi 
welcoming these books—ind specially the. last 
called the Heart of Aryavarla—as really highly 
important contributions to the solution of what 
i» apown as the Indian problem, 

Now what is the Indian problem? Is it 
economic? Or is it mainly political ? Dees the 
question of reforms, of full pr rial autenome, 
of responsibility in the Central Government, 
and the rest, really touch tho issic? Is the 
trouble social in origin ? Whatever (ts nature 
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and origin, m it a3 passing phase, an external 
ailment curable by careful ‘medical treatment? 
Or is it rather deep-seated, radical and beyond 
the ministering of physic? Is tt the conse- 
uence of ye measures that can be 
undone, or is it impossible of solution? To 
questions such as these Lord Ronaldshay 
suggests answers, and it is a tribute to the 
sanity, of his outlook that he retains: a robust 
optimism for the future. He is no dark prophet 
foretelling the wrath to come ; he points rather 
to the that enables us to catch a vision of 
the iind of promise, But before we consider 
his views any further, we may mention one or 
two circumstances that to a slight extent detract 
from the value of the book under considera- 
tion, The first of these is its title: it is 
frankly unattractive and ina measure inexpres- 
sive. Himself conscious perhaps of this, he 
offers the following explanation in the: preface : 
“Arvavarta was the cradle of the civilisation and 
culture of the twice-born peoples, the call of 
which rings so insistently in the ears of their 
descendants at the present day. When, there- 
fore, I speak of the Heart of Aryavarta, I am 
thinking not so much of the geographical centre 
of a tract of country, as of the feelings of pride 
and affection for all that Hinduism stands for in 
the eyes of the twentieth century heirs of those 
early Aryan tribes, which were exhorted to 
dwell in the sacred land lying between the 
Himalaya and Vindhya mountains.'’’  Inspite 
of this apology, the title gives practically. little 
indication of the extreme fascination of the 
contents; "Then, again, the author suffers from 
another limitation: his experience is almost 
entirely limited to Bengal, There are, too, à 
number of mistakes in the spelling of Sanskrit 
words ; normally this would not matter at all. 
Hut they disfigure a wark ol such importance. 
We may mention, as instances, Jaganath. (p. 44) 
Paramahamsha (p. 5:); Badralok (p. 53); 
Jugunter (p. :26); Vagnavalkhya (p. 166) ; 
Bright (p. 223). Ou page 84, the meaning 
ascribed to ''Hrahmachuürys'" is not correct. 
These are ull the defects that we have noticed 
after a very careful perusal of the book. They 
are not many and do not detract from its per- 
manent vaine but they should not have been 
allowed to appear in a work of such great 
importance: 
IT. 
The subject which engages Lord Ronald- 
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shay's attention is “one of the most engrossing 
and fateful Sie id. the Peet T HIRTA 
mankind—the creation under the ægis of Great 
Britain of a vast Asiatic Empire, Eastern by 
birth and tradition, to a large extent Western 
by training and  uphbringing." This vast 
paradox is one which thoughtful Indians them- 
selves have frequently pondered over ; the clash 
amd conflict of the two very direnn? forces 
causes the unresi, the unsettling, the cati- 





clysmic upheaval that is so characteristic of the - 


social andl political existence of the educated 
classes. ‘Time was when 


The Esat bowel low before the blast, 
In patient deep ciadain, 

She let the legions thunder past, 
And pluuged iu thought again, 


was regarded by Europeans as a correct repre- 
sentation of the state of affairs in Didie snd 
the East, and this well-known stanza of Mathew 
Arnold's was almost done to death by Anglo- 
Indian writers on India. Even Lord Ronaid- 
shay quoted it (presumably) with approval, in 
the second volume of his Indian trilogy called 
India; A Bird's Evye-View. But it is no 
longer held to be a counsel of perfection ot 


things Indian—at any rate in the present 7 


century. 

Peoples, races, and tribes have, from age to 
age, poured into this land, with the unvarying 
consequence that they have been assimilated 
into the adaptable texture of Indian life. The 
Indian had been content to. watch like a detach- 
ed onlooker on this spectacle of foreign hordes 
descending like locusts, only to be caught Nr 
India's irresistible charm, and finding then- 
selves irrevokubly domiciled here: before tirev 
were quite conscious of the fact. But with the 
advent of British rule the situation materially 
altered ; a deeper stratum of the surface has 
been dug up and disturbed than was originally 
realised ; a stronger force, a subtler influence 


has been at work. Subconsciously, perhaps, cw 


hut nonetheless undoubtedly a generation af 
Indians grew up that longed to discard all their 
"Indianism," that sedulous!y aped the manners 
and customs of the West, that beasted that it 
even dreamt in English, A supreme contempt 
for the learning, the traditions, the manners of 
the East was an article of faith with them. 
Feil on Mill, Comte, Morley, Frederic Harrisan, 
Herbert Spencer, Leslie Stephen, they cons 
idered it the right thing to be indifferent to 
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religion. Thus in thought, im home atmos- 
phere, in belief, im manners, they completely 
divorced themselves from their elders aud from 
those of their fellows that had not received 
Western training, They began to consider 
themselves intellectual and social patricians, 
At the same time the heady wine of western 
nationalism intoxicated them; a new political 
consciousness was awakened and the bond of à 
‘common language (English) brought the various 
communities to a common political, platform. 
English became the official language of the 
Indian Nutional Congress ; the most influential 
Indian newspapers and periodicals came to be 
written in English ; and the Indian could talk 
with greater ease of Mill and Muirhead, Adam 
Smith ond Ricardo, Gibbon and Macaulay, 
Milton and Tennyson than of Kanada and 
Shankaracharya, Chanakya or Kamandaka, 
Kalhana or Abul Fazi, Kalidas or Hafiz. In 
the Indian colleges and schools, English was 
adopted, all over the country, as the medium 
of instruction. Insidicusly but effectively, this 
process of weaning the Indians from theif 
wealth of cultural heritage was completed, and 
uti intellectual hali-caste was the product, 

And now comes the reaction. which has beer 
wellaleseribed thus in words quoted by the 
author: ‘The people in general are becoming 
more and more dissatisfied with being turned 
into mock Englishmen. An  ever-deepening 
national impulse is compelling India to go back 
to the fount of her own traditions and her own 
culture, to insist upon developing along her 
own lines so that she may be able to contribute 
to the knowledge of the world instead of being 
merely a recipient of such knowledge as may 
he vouchsafed to her." But what uppears to 
Lord Ronaldshay to be the tragedy of the 
situation is that men of moderate views and 
balanced judgment have not prevailed in the 
controversies which have arisen round the 
constitutional developments of the past few 
vears, that the victory has been with men of 
extreme opinions full of bitter racial fecling. 
Itis a pity, so it appears to ts, that (hiis aspect 
of the problem has been so prominently brought 
out in the preface of the book ; it 1s one of the 
least important and most transient phases of the 
situation ; it is also one the treatment of which 
is most open to adverse criticism ; aud happily 
it is one that throughout the book occupies on 
the whole an inconspicuous place, We prefer 
rather to recall the author’s words: ‘For the 


political extremist with his bitter ‘racial 
animosity, his acrid polemics against Great 
Britain, his extravagant umreasoty and ‘his 
threats of criminal violence, the Englishman 

yall End it Cificult to entertain sympathy. But 
to the cultured Indian who does not fall mto 
the error of mistaking batred of other people 
for love of his own, with his innate courtesy, 
his responsive nature, his intellectual attain- 
ments, and his high ideals; he will assuredly 
be attracted.” 
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A mention of the chapters will indicate the 
range of the volume before us: am iique 
experiment: origin and growth of tlie system; 
the flowering of an Indian language ; Navas 
dvipa and its associations ; the new wine of the 
West ; at the crossroads; 4 reorientation of 
aim; perverted patriotism ; panegyrics of the 
pest; Ananda Math; The Song of the Lord ;- 
characteristics of Indian Art ; sex synibolism ý 
an Indian Renaissance; Indian Monism;  # 
problem for the Pundits; the letter of the 
Vedanta ; the spirit of the Vedanta. It will be 
seen that of the twenty chapters most-deal with 
questions that affect Hindus alone, To that 
the author’s reply is: “‘The spirit of modem: 
India is in a large measure a manifestation of 
the pride of race of the: intellectual Hindt—a 
thing born of a rapidly awakened: consciousness 
of Past greatness, giving birth in its turn to an 
extreme sensitiveness to any suggestion. of 
inferiority where East atl Welt cone into 
contact," viel) HM 

As a word-painter, Lord. Ronaldshay's skill 
is great. Indeed he challenges, in this regard, 
comparison with his great chief, Lord Curzon, 
some of whose vivid descriptions In Tales of 
Travel are destined to live With more poetic 
feding for beauty than Lord Curzon, Lord 
Ronaldshay has-a feebler sense of the grandeur 
and bigness of things. The temptation to quote 
some of the more striking passages in this book 
is. strong. Here is an account of a visit 
to the ancient seat of traditional learning in 
Bengal, Navadvipa, or Nadia: “The scene 
that lingers most vividly in my memory 
is one set in the dim evening light in 
the Chaitanya Chutuspathi, where my attention- 
was suddenly caught and riveted by am Over 
whelming and altogether irresistible sense of 
familiarity: Where hàd I seen all this before? 
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[ was searching darkly through the chambers 
of my mind for an explanation, when it usex- 
pectedly welled up inte consciousness. Here 
was being ermcted before my eyes one of those 
scenes described with such graphic effect in the 
pages of the New Testament. Ascending by a 
Harrow winding stairway, we came to an) upper 
room. This was long and narrow, and barely 
furnished with a wooden table and a few chairs. 
At the table was seated a venerable pundit who 
might have been taken from a stained-glass 
window j and grouped round the table were 
twelve pupils. A soft twilight filtered through 
the lattice windows, showing up only the salient 
objects in the room. At one end of the table a 
tall and massive wooden candlestick stood on 
the floor, its solitary famë forming a poini of 
light which showed up against, rather than 
ülutnined, the surrounding dusk. "The effect 
was striking, the tense faces of the disciples at 
that end of the table being lit up and their white 
garments showing sharply against the gloom of 
the dark panelled walls: The eves of the twelve 
were fixed upon the face of the master as he 
expounded to them the canon of the Sanskrit 
law. Now and then be would pause, and a 
question would be put and answered. The 
scene was that of the guru and éhela of ancient 


India, It might equally have been that of the. 


Master and the disciple of Galilec,"' 
Here is another passage, in a different vein, 


describing the site of the Gurukul near 
Hardwar: "*For now, as then, the soul of 


Incia feels irresistibly the urge towards Nature, 
She still delights to linger in reverent prayer in 
softly lighted glades of the silent forest, as in 
the hushed aisles of a cathedral not built by 
hands; now, as then, she listens for *the still 
small voice’ calling to her from the. infinite soul 
of the. world, in the eternal murmur of her 
glericus rivers, hallowed by the adoration of 
generation upon generation of the great and 
unccasing nügration of mankind across the toil- 
worn sands of time; she stil sees in her 
mountains—immutable and sublime—the. divine 
handiwork of the unseen, but ever-Dresent 
arehitect. And amid such surroundings she 
still seeks a place of spiritual reconcilement, 
where the finite may approach the infinite, a 
mecting-place between the soul of man nnd the 
-seul of thetworld, a vast temple of nature where, 
if anywhere, the eternal manifests itself to man 
as God immanent—onmnipotent, omniscient, vet 
lovingly accessible," 
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Many more such passages of great literary 
charm can be culled from the book with case 


but we resist the temptation, : 
IV. 


Into the many momentous questions with 
Which Lord Ronaldshay deals it is obviously not 
possible for us to enter, We commend to the 
educationalists of the country his wise obserya- 


tions on the results of English Education and 
the consequent neglect of the. Indian languages. 
His condemnation is severe, and thë much- 


vaunted Sadler Report hardly touches the Heart 
of the matter. “The high school and under- 
graduate courses” 
Calcutta University truly observes: 
essentially western courses, unrelated to Indian 
life as it was lived before the advent of the 


British, They are rigidly mechanical, and 


altogether Jack that intimate relationship 


between teacher and taught which was gn 


outstanding feature of the indigenous system," 
This is the logical consequence of the educa- 
tional policy of the Government, frst enunciated 
in 1835 in the uncompromising language of 


Macaulay who asserted that a single shelf of a 


good European library is worth the whole 
literature of India and Arabia, and of the 
announcement of Lord Hardinge, iu :844, that 
for the future preference would be given, iti 
all appointments under Government, to men 
who had received a western education: 

The chapters dealing with the Indian 
languages are confined only to Bengali, for 
obvious reasons. It fs amusing to recall that 
the original set-back to the cause of the verni- 
culars was given by the Indians themselves. 
Indian members of the Committee of Public 
Instruction expressed their opinion that any- 
thing said or written in the vernacular tongue 
would he despised in consequence of the medium 
through which it was canveyed."' Lard 
Konaldshay's comment on this is sympathetic ; 
"It is sometimes forgotten that just as India of 
the nineteenth century felt the necessite of 2 
foreign. language as ite vehicle of learning, sa 
id Great Britain in the sixteenth and. preceding 
centuries -expérience the same necessity. For 
centuries English occupied the satie position as 
did the vernacuiars of India at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. In cultüred circles: it 
was regarded as the jargon of. the people.....-..- 
Englishmen can scarcely view with anything 





the ex-Chancellor of the 
"are 
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bat sympathy, then, the attempts of modern 
India to strike root once more in her own 
intellectual soil.” 

V. 

Those familiar with the modern rengissance 
of Tnilian Art do not need to he reminiled of the 
geunine and practical enthusiasm which Lord 
Ronalishay evinced [or it. It will, therefore, 
be with deep interest that his chapters on the 
Characteristics of Indian Art aml Sex Symbolism 
will be read. He is right in describing thus the 
aim of the Indian artist: “He is not in the 
least concerned to reproduce a fartliful likeness 
of his objective surroundines. His object is to 
catch the reality that [ies behind the appearance 
af things. His art is in keeping with his 
Philosophy. The world perceived by the senses 
if unreal, it is a veil behind which reality lics 
hidden. He has no desire to reproduce any 
part of the chequered pattern into which the 
veil ig woven ; rather does he strive to make 
manifest that which lies behind it,.....,.....He 
does not copy what he sees with his outward 
eye; he meditates upon his subject, and then 
gives form anil colour to that which is created in 
his mind," That the author has grasped the 
significance of Indian Art is abundantly clear 
from his remarks on Nataraja: the image is 
invariably represented as four-handed anid with 
rhe lett foot raised, tlie whole giving the 
unpression of a figure in violent ‘motion. 
Surrounding it is an aura of fame, For the 
Indian the Nataraja ts: the plastic presentation 
of a whole philosophy. In the whirl of the 
dance he sees the primal energy which gives life 
to all existence and so sustains the universe. 
Those who have seen the magnificent image ol 
Nataraja in Chidambaram will ‘realise the 
correctness. of this interpretation, 


We must, reluctantly, leave the other 
chapters ; they can only suffer by. condensation. 
The whole book is imbued with a desire to be 
fair and just, to enter into the skin of the 
Indian people, to diagnase the condition with 
patient svmpathy, to suggest remedies with 
disarming difiidence and modesty. The spirit 
of the volume cannot better be summed up than 
in the concluding words of the epilogue, des 
cribinz Sir Jazadis Bose: "His face was lit 
up by the fire of enthusiasm, and expression 
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mun with a mesire for mankind. ‘Then 
could be no shadow of doubt that fr treidin 





the pathway of the golden mean he had not 
merely retained but had enhanced the vilne of 


his Indian parentage, or that in the Empirical 
knowledge of the West he had. foumd the com- 
plement of the intuitive knowledge of the East. 
Put let him speak for himself. Telling. the 
world jung since of his discovery of the thinness 
of the partition between organic and inorganic 
matter, he said - It was when 1 perceived in 
them (thè results of his experiments) die phase 
of a pervading unity that bears within it uli 
tlings—the mote that quivers within ripples of 
light, the teeming life npom the earth aud the 
radiant sti that shines sbove rs—it was then 
that I understood for the first Hime a little of 
that message proclaimed by my ancestors on the 
banks of the Ganges thirty centuries agi: 
‘They: who see but one in all the: changing 
mantioldness of this universe, unto thes 
belongs eternal trutii—unto none else: 
none else |" '* 





THE FOUN'TAIN-HEAD OF WORLD'S 
STORIES. 


The Ocean of Story, Englished from the 
Sunskrit of Katha Sarit Sasar by (the late) 
H. Tawtev, and edited in ten volumes ly 

M. Penzer, Vols T, IT and III (1924-35). 
(Pivately printed for "subscribers only and 
suat by C. J: Sawyer; Ltd., Grafton House, 
London W. 1.) 1924-5. 


s 





Lovers of stories, ull the world: over will 
actlaim with one voice the onere of the 
first three volume: of Mr. N. M. Penzer's 
scholarly and superb edition of thc late Mr. 
C. H. Tawney's translation of tho well-Enown 
Sanskrit classic, called Katha Serif Sagar, iow 
issted with introduction, fresi explarutory and 
elneidütive notes, and terminal essays. The 
complete edition will be in ten handsome 
volumes—exceedingly well-got-np—pritited on 
stout paper, with proper spacing, by the 
Riverside Press, Ltd, of Edinburgh, on paper 
which bas been specially made for this unique 
issue. "The publication is strictly limited “te 
one thonsand and five hundred sets, for private 


LN -1 
and voice alike became these of the saer—of the 


“torham! of honour" in !ieu of a robe. 
ds 4 quaint family likeness arising from similar 
stages of society , the city is adorned for glad: 


Jess; men carry money in m robe corner and 


sale. The size is Royal 8yo—which is handy— 
and the binding is Diack Diickram, with golil 
medallions on the front cover and back, and with 
a goll ribbon marker and top edges gilt. 
Although this marvellous collection of stories 
was published im English between i880- and 
1584, it is practically unknowti iu Europe. The 
reasons for Miis are that it was issued in Calcutta, 
where the circulation was small and the work 
was never reprinted. The intrinsic merits af 
the book, coupled with the fascination of the 
tales themselves and the material offered to the 
stidents of Folk-lore, Anthropology and Com- 
parative History of Literature, make it a 
thousand pities that, except to Sanskrit scholars, 
it. is .almest unknown. Hence, why Mr. 
Penzer's reprint deserves ai very cordial wel- 
tome. The translator of this work was the late 
Mr, C. H, Tawtiey—Principal of the Presidency 
College, Caleutla—who carried ott the. difficult 
tisk of a literal translation in a manner only 
equalled by his great contemporary, Sir Richard 
Hurton. in Te Thousamd Nights and One 
Night. 

Sir Richard Burton knew the Katha Sani 
Sar well, and fully realised that in comparing 
the Indian and the Amb works the resemblances 
were ns remarkable as. the differences. Tlie 
Arabs certainly possessed o wonderful gift of 
imagination and of exuggerution, but compared 
to that of the Hinius it pales inte iisignificance, 


There can be no two opinions about it after 


wading the views of Burien, Soe concise and 
Informative was his summing-up of the siihject- 
matter of the Kalka Saril Sagar and its com- 
parison to the Nighis; that no apology fs 
required for: referring to it He points out that 
the thaumaturgy of both works is the same : the 
indian is profuse in demonology and witcheraft ; 

m transtormation and restoration + in monsters 
ss windemen, fire-men. and water-men ; in air 
going elephants and fying horses, im the 
wishing-cow, divine goats url laughing fishes: 
and in magit weapons. He delights in fearful 
battles. fought with the «ame weapons as the 
Arab uses, and rewards dis heroes with a 
There 


exclaim: ‘Ha, Good l" (for “Good, by 
AET) : lovers die with exemplary facility : 


the "aoft-sid W" ladies drink spirits ata 


princesses get drunk whilst the etmuch, and the 


band (suttini) play the same prependerating 
parts as in the Nights. The Braiman is strung 
in love-makiny ; he complains of the pains uf 





separation in this phenomenal universe ; he 


revels in youth, "twin-lrother to mirth ; and 
beauty “which has illuminating powers" = dic 
foully reviles old age and he alic ' praises 
anil abuses the fair sex: He delights: in tristitia 
—suüch as: “Tt is the fashion of tlie heart tu 
receive plensure from those things which ougit 
to give t," eic. ; "What is there the wise cannet 
understand i end so. forth. He is liberal in 


trite reflections am] frigil conceits and his pms 


this m fine Sanskrit 
Yet some of his expressions 


run through whole Imes ; 
stvl¢ is inevitable. 


are terse and telling—6.g. "ascending the swing | 
"bound together. [lovers] bg Hie 


of deubt'"; 
legs of gmnng' 
misery nnd poverty" 


“two babes looking ‘like 
; “old age seized me, be 


the chit’; (a lake) “first exeay of the Creator's 


skill’ : (à vow) ''difficult as standing on n 
sword's edge'' ; "mv vital spirits boiled with the 
fire of woo" 
heart" + 
f6ots'* ; 


: fe 


"azed with. scripmire-resding'" 


stones contd not help hiughiig st him'* k “the. 
forehead of the 
“she was Tike a wave of the sen of 


moon kissed the laughing 
Eost: 
love's insolence’’ “‘s wave of the sea of beauty 
tossed: by the breeze of youth’’ ; 


sat up o'nights, he waxed wroth without reasom, 


he tock wealth wrongly, he despised the good 


und honoured the bad" with many choice 


expressions af the same character, These few 


references to Burton's opinions will sutisfy tlie 


students of Anthropology anid Folk-lore af the 


supreme scientifie value of the. book. 


H. 


Sitice the. days of Mr. Tawney and Sir 
Richard Burton great strides have been mind: iti 
the unravelling of Indian history, tHe the study ol 
the ongin of Indian Spine aes manners. 
customs and fliteraltre—while many contribu- 
tious to the journals of the Tearneil societies 
have shed light on subjects which were formerly 
buried in obscurity, All this fresh information 
which has acenmulated in the last forty years. of 

so is of the greatest Huportance to a work such 
us the Agatha Sarii Sagar. 
the work itself, but helps to elucidate the tragic 
history af the Court of Kashmir at the time 
when the author, Somadeyn, was the favourite 


; "hransparegt as s good mán's- 
“there was o certain convent fall’ of 


"ihe king- 
Played dice, he loved slave-girls, he told lies, he: 


It not only: affects: 


Y 
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Court Poet, Considering all this and weighing 
over in his minil ull these facts, it was a happy 
inspiration for Mr. Penzer to lave approached 
the late Mr. Tawner with a view to reprinting 
(hie entire translation, embodying the fresh infor- 
mation published since- rêo: The idea was 
welcomed by Mr, ‘Tawney, who only regretted 
tliat- his -advanced age prevented his taking any 
further active part in the enterprise, which he 
well knew would take years to complete. The 
genel scheme af the work, however, was 
mapped ont and the scope of the new annota- 
tion Was discussed at length. The necessity of 
an Introduction was realised, and in the very 
week that Mr. Tawney died details of the 
terminal essays and other matters were to have 
received his attention, Though the editor was 
thus denied the opportumty of à Inst conference 
with the translator, nevertheless his rich stores 
af knowledge of Anthropology and Folklore 
have stóo him in very good stead in the work 
of the annotation and elucidation of the text 
atid Ie has been also successinl in securing the 
serviecs of cmincnt scholars to write an introduc- 
tion to exch volume. ‘Thus the frst volume is 
introduced by Sir Richurd Temple, the seeond 
by Sir George Grierson and the third by Dr. 
M, Gaster. 

Turning wow to the work itself—the four. 
tain-head of the world’s romatice—ane fs amazeil 
with the mstounding diversity of the tales, for 
it contains a mass of stories of every conceivable 
kind, Animal stories dating back hundreds: ef 
years B.C, legends of Rig-Veda days explaining 
the creation of the earth, harrowing tales of 
hlood-micking vampires, beautiful and poetic 
love stories and vivid descriptions of terrible 
battles between gods, men or demons, all these 
ate found in this storehouse of romance, Nar 
is it all surprising, for it ts an admitted fact 
‘that India is the tme luud of romance, mire so 
indeed: than either Persia or Arabia, for India’s 
own history isa romance hardly less exaggerated 
and enthralling than the tales themselves. The 
collector of these stories, Somudeva, was t tuai 
of genius, who rightly ranks next to Kalidasa 
among Indian poets. His power of telling a 
story in a clear, entertaining and absorbing way 
is only equalled by the richness and diversity of 
his subject-matter. His knowledge of hitman 
nature, the elegunce of his style, tlie beauty and 
force of his. descriptions and the wit and wisdom 
nf his aphorisms, aré masterly in their execu- 
tien, On the other hand, in most castern 







collections of tales {especially Indian), Mie way 
in which fresh stories are enbeddod in other 
ones und the bewildering rapidity with which 
one follows another, tinkes the reader jai for 
Ariadne’s thread to lead him safely ont of. the 
labyrinth. "The editor, therefore, hes tükedi 
special care to provide an efficient. thiet ii- this l 
new edition, A system of numbering thes 
has been introduced, that not only makes: ie 
reading easy, but acts as a guide tù students ol 
Comparative Folk-lore. The Matha Sant Sagar 
is, of course, a much older look than the great 
Arábie classic, The Thousand Nights and One 
Night, and is the origin of many tales im the. 
Nights. Through them it has given ideas not 
only to Persian and Turkish authors; but. als. 
to the western world, through the pens- of 
Eoccaccio, Chancer, La Fontaine, and. Weir 
innumerable imitators. It is in this sense that 
the Katha Sarit Sogar is truly The Ocean of 
Story. 

A word af recognition ia bur due to the 
editorial labours of Mr. Penxer. Mr. "Tawney's 








excellent rintes, supplemented by (hose now 


added, afford an enormous amount of infornia- 

tion and the mamy exeursuses by. thu. editar nti 
various topics of interest will prove: interesting: 

lint only to the students of Comparative Religion, 
Folk-lore, Magic (both black and white), Ethics, 
Sociology und Anthropology, but also to the | 
intellectual lay reader, whe wishes, to Increase | 
his store of out-of-the-way and esoteric know- -i 
ledge. It is impossible to attempt here any 
detailed description of the contents of the Ratha | 
Sarit Sagar, for tt must he remembered that the 
work is nearly twice as long as the Odyssey. and 
iliad put together, A specin! feature is the 
indexing. ‘There are two indices at the end al 
each. voltiine, and there will be at lesst four 
indices in the complete work, carried out in a 
most comprehensive and cxhatstive manni 
When the whole of the translation will have 
appeared—the fourth volume is ‘said to be im 
üctive preparation—in ten volumes, the com- 
plete work will redound to the credit of the. 
translator, the scholarship ef the editor and. the 
enterprise of the publishers. [t will be a4 | 
monument to the labours of Mr. Penzer aud will 

be a Tasting testimony to his culture and: love 
of learning. This edition.of The Ocean. of Story. 
on one’s bookshelf, next to Burton's The 
Thousand Nights and One Night will be—to 
the lovers of the world's best short stotits— 
things of beauty and a jey forever. 
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Further Milestones in Gujarati Literature. 
By K. N. Jhaveri. (N. M. Tripathi & Co. 
Bombay) ro24. 


In this second instalment of his Milestones, 
Mr. Jhaveri—the talented Gujarati scholar—has 
brought down the sketch of the Gujarati litera- 
tire, which he first began in rotg, to recent 
times. He surveys: the development of the 
Gujarati literature doring the rqth century ond 
the first two decades of the present one. The 
impact of foreign influences—especially of exotic 
ideals—was not fully felt till after the first half 
af the roth century. "The prose literature of 
most of our Indizn languages was directly 
derived as a result of western education and 
studs of the English language. The first stage 
of pedantry and of over-weighting the language 
with classical vocabulary was. not completed 
tll the end of the roth century, so far as the 
Gujaratt literature was concerned, The publi- 
cation of the last volume of Govardhan Ram's 
Saraswali Chandra in toor marks the culmina- 
tion as well as the close of this Sanskritic period 
of transition, 

While Mr. Jhaveri's sketch is fairly. detailed 
find aystetnatic, it is rather strange that he 
should have overlooked the great upheaval in 
the Gujarati literature as a consejnence of the 
political awakening of the last decad# or sn. 
With the advent of Mr. Gandhi, admittedly the 
greatest Gujarati, en the scene, Gujarati prose 
received a new direction altogether, and the 
language become more fluid and the idiom more 
Tacy qth) in greater consonance with the matter. 
offact habits-and temperament of the people. 
Mr. Gandhi's contribution to Gujarati Titers- 
ture, even thongh it he, in. the sphere ol 
journalism, is altogether unique, amd it is rather 
struhge that his name should not find any 
"mentbon in Mr, Jhaveri’s took. Mr. Gandhi's 
Anffuüencee en the hfe of Gujarat has not been 
nüly confined to the political apliere;, lint has 
affected every other department of life; and it 
is symptomatic that the hermie folk-lere af 
Euthinwar shold have been presented with such 
force and literary grace os in the two volinmnes 
of Sunrasiram Rasadhar. This one serious 
onussion, however doca not materially detract 
from the value- of the book, which would have 
Rained in interest had Mr. Jhuverl (who is the 
Chief Judge of the Presidency Smal] Cause 
Court, Bombay) had let himself go a little 
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and abandoned his judicial reserve in dealing. 
with the literary men of Gujarat. Mr.- Thaverr 
himself is a distinguished UMeralenr and hus 
kept himself au ceurant of the latest 
ments in the Gujarati literature. We cordially 
recommend his second Milesiones a5 an authori- 
tative work to students of modem Indini 
languages mid EEA 


. C. MEHTA, I.C,5. 











Riceyman Steps. By Arnold Bennett (Cassel 
& Co., Ltd., London) 1924. 


Arnold Bennett is one of the presenta4lag 
writers who has discovered that real people are 
more interesting than imaginary people. In 
this novel he has not made his characters in- 
teresting but has convinced ws that his 
characters are interesting in spite of drab 
surroundings, He makes his readers conscious 
of the contrast between a sordid life in Clerken- 
well and the actual life as we come to know It 
from within, 

The setting of the story is indicated by the 
title of the book. The “Steps'’’ lead from 
King's. Cross Road to Riccyman Square in 
Clerkenwell. From the steps can be sem. a 
section of the King's Cross Road, which ids 
described as a hell of noise and dust and dirt, 
with the Country of London tramcars sweeping 
North and South in a vast clangour of iron 
thudding and grating on iron and granite 
beneath the windows of n defenceless DU ee 

On the far side of the rond, on the right, is 
the Nell Gwynn Tavern, and on the lef, 
Rowton House divided into hundreds of clean 
cubicles for the accomodation of the defeated and 
futile at a few coppers a night. Nearer the Steps 
is a tiny open space ofhcially included im the 

title "Riceymat Steps", at the South-East 
comer of which 1s, or was al any rate, a second- 
hand bookseller's shop, owned by Mr. Rarlfor- 
wird who lived there. He was more than forty 
years of age, and always: wore a: durk-grey suit, 
although in the hack-room upstairs were two 
drawers in a mahogany chest, full of hime suits, 
absolutely new. ‘This is the first clue we gel 
that the bookseller was a miser, thongh i 
fairness to him, it must be- said that his shop 
was noted for bargains. 

Hc lived a: solitary fife and was cantent until 
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a “newly-come lady across thé way began to 
disturb the calm deep of his mind." She was 
Mrs. Arb who kept a confectionary shop in 
which she sold anything from patent foods to 
tinned fish. Her husband had died two years 
previously leaving her nicely off. Being m the 
prime of life, inactivity did not suit her, and 
“she withered until this shop came along 
But this did not bring ber the satisfaction for 
which she craved, For as she said, “there's 
no bounce to this business. It’s like hitting 
a cushion," She was a masterful woman mm a 
genial way, and had learnt from experience how 
to please those she wished to please. — Mr. 
Earlforward happened to be one of these, and 
he, whe hated Clerkenwell to be damned, liked 
her to damn it. Consequently it does not come 
as a surprise to hear that the bookseller marries 
Mrs. Arb. 
The book must be read to appreciate the 
union of tlic two misers, and to see what beauty 
the author finds in it. ‘Their romance was real. 
As real to them as that of Joe and Etsic, who 
before the wedding of the elder couple. worked 
in the morning for Mr. Earlforward and in the 
afternoon for Mra. Arb, After the wedding 
she went to live with them, and worked) for 
them, morning, afternoon, and tight for {20 2 
year, For that sum she ""bresthed. the. breath 
of life into the dead nocturnal house." The 
dawn helped but Elsie was the chief agent. 
She was strongly built, with the "strikiug 
free, powerful carriage of one bred to. hard 
munt) labour." From the constant’ drawing 
together of the eyebrows, it could be surmised 
that she was Overconscientions: Although, but 
twenty-three years of age she had been a widow 
for four vears, and at the time of our story kept 
company with Joe, a young man suffering from 
shefl-shock | 

With these four people to assist him Mr 
Bennett reveals romance which finds its way to 
the surface in spite of dral surroundings, Few 
there are who conld reveal it, even had they 
insight to discover it. In Riceyman Sleps it 
has been done when all the ordinary aventies 
of approach have been barre 

He who sees Joe amd] Else standing beneath 
en umbrella breast to breast, because it is the 
“natural and rational thing to do,' and knows 
that the sack-apron, covering Elsie's head and 
shoulders; is like a bridal veil, amd that she 
belonged, not to her master and mistress, but 
wis ‘a celestial visitant" to one so deep in love 


aan 
that he hesitatingly puts his arm. round her 
waist, is no ordinary observer of his- fellow: 
creatures, On the night, when they stood 
thus: in the rain, Elsie. had e J 
do some extra work for Mrs. Arb, in 
spite of a vow to spend the time with  - 
her lover, whose birthday wes being kept 
that day. ‘Thus it is that she is seen with. 
him not dressed for the occasion, They ‘had | 
arranged to buy the birthday present—a pair of 
braces. When she told him that she could not. | 
stay with him that night "his chin fell ina 
sort of sulking and despairing gloom", andl as 
the tears began to roll down his cheeks | she 
wiped his eves with her apron, and kissed hint 
"keeping her lips on his until she kuew fronr the: 
feel of his muscles every where that the warm 
soft contact with her had begun to dissolve his 
reseutment, Then she withdrew her lips amd 
kissed him again, differentiy,"" They parted on 
the understanding that they would meet again 
the next night, But Joe could not wait twenty- 
four hours. Something due to the shell-shock 
came over him, and that very night he got into 
the house where Elsie was at work and rushed 
at her with a carving knife. He did not kill 
her, but the incident was only one of many 
similer ones. The last was so violent that Joe 
went away for a long tme, leaving a rote sar- 
ing ho wonhl come back when he was Hetter. 
That pote was the only consolation that Elsie 
had for many weary montis. In moments of 
grief and despair she threatened never to have: 
anything more to do with him, bat she found 
this man more: real to her than ber hoshamd had 
ever been. She could feel him standing near 
her, and had an ardent longing to martytise 
herself to him, “‘to relax her dominiait oer him, 
so that he might exuli in ill-treating her in his 
alflictiorn.'" 

It is while Joe i3 way that Elsie s1e2l& a piece — 
of ment left over from a meal prepared for Wet 
inaster and mistress. Her hungry body falla tà 
stand the rigours of the misors, who themselves. 
become the victims of their affliction, Mrs. 
Earlforward is taken to Hospital where she dies, 
but the bookseller refuses to go. Else nurses 
him until he dies: During the. iness of 
her employers she finds Joe “a lump 
of feeble life enveloped in loose wel 
garments" iying under the side-window of the 
bookseller’s shop, Elsie felt happier at that 
matient than ever-she felt, She knew he was 
very ill, but she cared for nothing save that 
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she had him, Later she carried him to her 
own room above the shop, and there kept lun, 
n secret to everyone but herself and her lover, 
She became his nurse, clothed him with Ter 
traster's shirt, and fed him with her mistor's 
invalid food. Elsie's instincts were primitive, 
und when it. came to choosing between devotion 
to her lover and duty to her master, her lover 
had first call. Joe's call was the call of love 
to love, Thus Elsie kept him in her own bed, 


and stole that he might live. SEEN T nre 


lover's chest: She is tired ant, | 
stranger enters the room, Joe says “She is 
asleep, don't wake her." 

The book does not end there, but this essay 
will do so, preferring to let Elsie rest rather 
than follow her firrther into the storms and cali 
of life. 

R. M. GOoODFIHELD. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
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Pilman's Business Man's Guilde- By J- A. Sinter. 
Highth’ dition: Revised aid Enlarged. (Sir Issac 
Pitman aul Sous, Ltd), Parker Street, Kingsway, 
Tondon, W, C. 3;) 1925. 

Afr. Slater'a Pilman's Business Man's Guide which 
now appears in an eniuh cdition, judicinnslv revised 
and carefully ecularged,; is a welbkoown work of 
reference att has faithfally served mony generations 
of publicista ond bosinessmen. The subject-matter of 
thè book i» arranged and expounded in alphabetical 
order, iti the style of è dictionary Of words and 
phrases. The scheme of the work is comprebetisive, 
the explanations elucidative and the information exact 
and uptodate, Almost everything of interest to the 
Lid uus da brought within the purview of this 
Doak: Bankers; broke, financiers, irnülesmen nni 
thetchattte—oll tay taefully draw mpon the resources 
d Piman Bosiness Man's (enide for their purposes. 
We safely comunenmd thie  Huportant pablication to 
those for whom it ie intended- 





Willing's Press (Gaulle 1925. VFiltveeecond Annual 
Taie (James Willing, Ltd., g> King Street, Covent 
Garden, ‘London, W. C. 4.) 1925. | 

Messrs "Willing 'a Press Guide and Advertiser's 


Directory and Handbook—which is now in ite fifty- 


wecond. amunal edition—is an excelletit compendions 
recon] of the press od the British Isles. Tt also gives 
Hats «W telegraphic news and reporting agencies, of 
the principal colonial and foreign journals and a 


varietv of useful and instroctive information abont -the 
fourth estate of the realm, Tt ths forms a concise 
and comprehensive index to tle press of the United 


Kingdom im particular aud that of the British Comi- 
monwenlth in general. Altowether it is a capital work. 


of reference for the journalist and the advertiser, 


Denmark i924 (Duns 
Afni and the Danish Statistical Dep 
Lopenhagen, Denmark) tom. 





est year we toticed Ha termi of appreciation bo 
works in English dealing with Norway and. Sweden; 
tow we have hefore m» a mejlar book dealing with 


the third of the Sennlinavian votntries—namely, 
JoOenmmark. It da an oMieial publication and ileuls in, A 
populur wuny with the farts ond figures uf prese 1 


Denmark, Almost every thiig of popslar disci 
comed within the field of. aurves —ithe. tival fazmilv, the 





land and people, the constitution and. administratio, - 
education amd press, agriculture ail Baleriea, haudi 


crafts and industrics, trade iul shipping, finance, 
banking instibutions and monev market, commmunica- 


Gans and ports, mnseuma amd foandationg, sodal 
conditions and varions other matters of equal interest. - 
ihe information brought. 
together in it is unimpeachalle on the poore ot 
nornracy and it is sleo fally abreast of the latest events” 


Being an official werk, 


and insidens, The getup of thé book H excelietii— 


the printing being meat, the maps wrll-drawhn, the 
binding Hmp, and the wire cotrrenient, Altogether E 


is 4 commendable enterprice that the Tiaris Gover 


Shinty for Foreign T 


bh. 


E 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


sient have issue] wibh a view in popularize, jn the 


English-knowitg world, 4 krowledye of the present 


exondition o£ Denmuari, 


Kiovernment of India Dircctory 19?5. Simia edition. 
(Government of India Presa, Simla} mts. 

Yet another directory—thie time an official one, 
in be poblished twice a year, in December st. Delhi 
anilin May ait Simla. Por some yeors post the Cento 
Government used to ise com Delhi im December and 
from Simla in May whit was called the Goueemtent 
e India List cumiaining ihe nate» addresses o£ their 
otic, anschlmding aho of teen of heads of Incal 
overtiments and miministrations and alsa of members 
(d the Comuril of State amd the Legislative Assembly. 
The last of the Hats waa ianed from Simla in Mar, 
gih The December issue from Delhi appeared in 
better form muller the more convenient name of 
fiovermern! of lediq Directory. ‘The Simla edition is 
now ovailuite We weleotin this useful publication to 
the list ol reference works dealing with India, and it 
ought to have a wide circulation im circles connected 
with the Central Government at Delhi and Simia. 


The Labour Year.Book 1925. [Labour Publishing 
Campany Lul, 35 Grem Ormond: Street, London) 
igus. 

In the fast issue of the Hivdeajfamn Review we 
noticed in terms of appreciation the Liberal Vear-Hook 
and the Constitutional Year-Book for the current year, 
and mentioned also in the coutse of their reviews the 
Labowr Year-Book os the three amiaal works ol 
referente Tepresentiny cach of the three political 
parties in. Great Britain. The Labewr Year-Rook for 
rs, issued «ince, is deserving ol recognition ss a 
highly meritorious reference book. Judiciously com- 
pied andl well printed, thin wolume of over five 
hundred pagea will be highly useful to. pollitictans, 
publicista and public men. The topics dealt with 
Tatige over the whole field of: British politics and 
incide all the principal political, social and economic 
problema andi international affairs. To the student 
of public affairs m India, the most disunctive feature 
Wili be the section describing the achievements of tlie 
Labour  Farty'&s first epell of Government. The 
directors oof the principal Labour and Socialist 
organizatiotia, native and foreign, i& another useful of 
the work, which is on indispensable work o£ reference 
in the domain of politics, 





The Anglo-American Year-look 1925. (Amerikan 


Chunbera of Cotimeree, Aldwych Howse, | Aldwych, 
W,. C. z, London] 1435. 

We welcome the fourteenth annual edition, fon. the 
current year, of the dagio-Amierican Y car-tun B 
previous issues of which have been nonced m. terma pf 
appreciation in whe Hindustan Keview The joint 
editors—Messre: H. KR. Amory and B. M. Gandücr— 
have done their work. ot selection, emaispon aml- altera- 
tion. jadiciously, with the remult the hie "nnl 
pnblication is now a mèst usefnt teference: hook and 
deserves wide appreciation, alike for ita excellent 
arrangement and oplocdite information an matters ol 
interest both to the British amd the. Americans, The 
information about Hritish trade anil commerce—ibongh 
primarily designed for Anpericans—will be [oymi mo 
lesa useful by rmerchants and trudesmen dt Dhia, 
interested in the subject, Altogether, s capital work 
af reference, which deserves appreciation anil ole. 
a large circulation in ibc Enjlish-Enowing work 





Banks and Public Holidays throughout the World 
1923 (Guaranty Trust Company, 140, Broadways New 
fork, U.S.A, and also 33, Lombard Street, Tandon, 
E. C x] nas 

The Guaranty ‘Trust Company of New York publish 
& useful unmaüal reference work, culled Bank and Public 
Holidays throwghout the World, which we upprecia-- 
tively noticed in the Hindustan Review last. year, arn! 
the seventh edition of which, for the current year, de 
now before us. It contains s chronological Iit ol 
bank and publie holiluss for 1925, calender dor: tbe. 
emrrent year and the next, amd a [iat o£ the courier 
ani! States of the world, arranged. alphabetically, with. 
lists of the principal holidays in cach of them, The 
boni will be foumd valunble for reference by bankers, 
financiers, hrokers, and! tisinessmen in general, 


Roget's Thesaurus ef English Words and Phrases. 
Author's Coppright Edition (Lonjmut's, Greet & Co, 
39, Palernoster Row, London, E, C. 4) 1925. 

Everybody's Guide to Punctuation By Harold 
Herd. (George Allen and Unwin, LL, a5, Miseni 
Biret, Dondon, W. C. 1) 1925. 

Short Guide to the Reading ol English Literature. 
Ry G. Boss. (George Harrap & Co, Ltd, igin 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, Wi C: à} 1gi&. 

Landmarks. Wy Cyril Mende-King (J, N. Blanilford 
& Co, 99, St. Nicholas Street, Bristol) -rozs | 

In these days of journalistic activities -in this 
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werd puzle—ithe pew authorimed edition of Roget's 
classica] work—Thesgures of English Words und 
Phreíéi—is doubly welcome. This reberenee ‘book, 
thourh it appeared sa for back as Hzr; has never 
teen superseded ar even imitnted. It has stood the 
(est f penerationá as a unique work for purposes oi 
reierenre. In design and plan it ie a dictionary 
reversed—giving a collection of words and phrases 
expressing W certain sense, inatend of meanings for 
words: Holarged in 1874 by the mnthot's son, it was 
brought further up-tedate by hie grand-son im i971 
and the present reprit is fully abreast of the latest 
additiona to English vocahulary, The book deserves 
to be on the bookshelf ol every writer jim the press, 
for it i» tbe publwista' lade macim. issues ene Mr. 
Herds (Guide do Puncimadó i» m wweful litte work 
ani gives in a short cumpase, sucenietiy but very 
Incilly, the wellzstablished rules about the use of the 
xaricue symbola, used in writing and printing, to 
bring ont the sense morte clearly. Those who do not 
attach importanee to the study of the subject should 
teadl Mr. Herd’s book to learn biw a wrong stop cost 
the United: States Government two nuülhoun dollars] 
Mr., Boas’ Short Guide to the Reading o] 
English Literature will be found of great utility by 
students of ihe subject, to which it à» intended as an 
introductory work. Useful information is given in it 
má to the rnuost suitable editions. of commentariea 
on the classics of cach period, beginning with Chaucer 
ani ending with contemporary authors. 1t will supply 
the want of these who have none io guide them in 
their reading.: iniiis: soscMr. Cen] Meade-King's 
Landmarks is—as the implies—a tabular chart of 
the great events and outstanding incidents of history, 
which have left their footprints on the sands of time, 
Heginning with «oo B. C. it brings downs the state 
muni torpis. The arrangement is chear, the facts are 
ecctirately stated amd the pamphlet will be helpful 
to students of history, 











GUIDE-BOOKS AND ATLASES. 


The British Empire Universities Up-to-date Atias 
Guide. Edited by George Philip, FP. K. G. & (The 
Syndicate Publishing Company, Ltd., 18, Savuy Street, 
London, W. C. 3) 1935. 

The Brilish Empire: ÜUnivertities: Up-todate Atlas 
Guide is -» highly praiseworthy and remarkably 
mueritorious work od its class and kind and deserves à 
very cordial welcome. It i» a perfect an example of 
uilasmaking ad knowledge, expirience and orpaniza- 
tion oan achieve, It has many distinctive merits, In 
the first place, the information it containa is easily 
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aicrewile. In the Has Guüle every nh, 
diagram and ilinetration be linked up with tbe- text 

futter inn Interesting and convenient form, Then 
there are photographs in plemy, depicting views. of 

farai ‘comutries; and iliuswrating the typical 
happenings im all quarters of the globe, Amd nre 
over, each ie in every case an uptodate photograph. 
In this sense the claim of its being wp-to«lnte is welk 
founded. The mailing matter is intensely interesting, 

written in every cese hy travellers und others whe 
speak with — intinute knowledge and — fürat-hatd 
authority; the splendid Mastrations harmonising with 
the text in an alleqetler engrossing fashiott, As 
regards the maps these fnlül their purpose adimirably. 

The explanatery Wagram tend to infuse tbe dry bomes 

of statistics with new Jife, and to make the questiotms 
of import, export and such like a vividly absorbing 

theme. As for dhe get-ap the volume is above reproach 
and will prove an admirable addition to. dnes book- 

sheli, 1t mav alas bé noted that the actin] aize of 

the volume is "xs": which removes tho 
cumbersome appearance of the old-fashioned Atlas. 
The Ailas ie divided into four parts: fhe: Soe 
taining a series of 136 mups amd dipgtom | 
descriptive and statistical notes on the British: Com 
monwealth, the third on foreign countries; and the 
fourth o general index of placenames, The: mape 
Vinstirate the historical development, physical feutures, 
natural resources, and wade and. international reln 
tions of the British Commonwealth, in particular, and 
the other countries, in general, The descriptive. 
wummuarica, the commercial data, the statistica! tables 
and notes and the coloured maps and dingratine remier 
the Aiku Galde an ideal work of reference, alike for 
&ecuracy, op-to<late-ness anil cotiveiiicnce. 





Piiran's Commercial Ailas of the Wortd, {Bir 
lac Pitman & Sons, Lui, Parker Street, Kingsway, 
potion, W. © x) rii. | / 

Pitman's Commrerclal [hag oj the World w ^ 
períectlv — reHalle collection oof “information 
Commercial Geography atid gives an acemut of the 
trade relations, productions, means of comtuunication — 
unt] statistical data of all the countries of the world, 
Hoth the maps and the text have been prepared in 
the light of the latest events ond are fully abreast of 
the most recent changes and the statistical datw are 
based on most trustworthy somrees, Facts about each 
Continent and country in regard to population, trade, 
comunicati, commerce, industries, manufactures. 
nnd phiesicn] features bave been. vummarized, and the 
political maps most clearly indicate the distinctive 
points, There fs a very valuable introduction which 





foils with trade routes by water and on land: The 
product maps are a spécial feaimre of this excellent 
work of reference. The letter-preea has leet written 
hy experts amd is, therefore, wholly accurate and up- 
teilate, Taken together the text, napa and disgrama 
of Pitman’s Commercial Atlas constitute a work of 
tefetence which ip highly useful and should find a 
place on the bookshelf of every publicist and business 
man. 


“The Queen” Book of Travel 1925-26. 
Press, Dol, Winder House, 
Londen, E. C. 4) 1935, 

Mr. Al. Hortishy—the travel editor of that. well: 
known Lalw/a journal, fhe Quéen—is responsible for 
that excellent manual, he Queen. Hook of Travel, 
winch has tiuw appeared in lis eighteenth edition, It ls 
an alphabetical dictionary af immpertant tourist centres 
i Barope aod other parts of the world, giring brin 
hmt accurate informution likely to be msefal to visitors, 
about the scenes and sights, climate am accomudga- 
Hon, ns also nores on the traveller's lihrary—which 
is a comprehensive hiblingraphy—and a Jot of miscelia- 
Heme data of great utility to tourists. The value of 
tho letter-press is materially enhanced by the book 
being furnished with seventeen maps and ninety- 
elght Hiustratioms. Altogether, it i& 4 valuuhle: com: 
petiam of geographical and topographical information 
amd a hsmiy companion, which should find a place 
itt the kit-hag of all travellers, Though not intended 
lo be a dyatematic yulde to world-travel, J will serve 
x waefn] propose as ano almost indispensable znpple- 
ment t» Jumdbooks for travellets. Comprehensive, 
compart ot in Herp Winding, in a. format convenient 
for ecarrving li a krent cont pocket, Mr. Hortiatry "s 
Queen Kook fie Travel deserves wide appreciation ani 
cordial welcome. 


(The Fichd 
reams Hoildings, 


The Taj and its Environments, By Moin-oilatin 
Almati (Kachehri ghot, Agra). tgs 

The: first edition of Mr. Moin«ud-dlin'a guide to the 
world-fümius Taj Mahal at Agro appeured 5 far hack 
RS powo md wap appreciated by competent critics. 
The very mmch improved edition. now. made avuilable 
aliota} ecnmaánand a larger mwasure of approbation and 
& wider rirclatíon. The book : the production of a 
qualified scholar of Persian, who has ransacked almost: 
tll the available literature about the hnilding of the 
Taj, im Persian, and ally ntilizcd the information for 
prodncing an accurate and a comprehensive hatdbook 
of the snhj;evt The author has successfully refuted 
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the groundless theory oí am Italian having 
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invaluable to tourists to Agra and abe 
ulter correct iermation shout ate 


liedged wonders of the world, 
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Handbook of  Matheran. Hy V, mH. Pakake, 
(Head Master Municipal School, Matheran) iy25, 

The hilbsration of Matherat haa long since taken 
ite place as one of the chief sanitaria of the Western 
Presidency and it was time that an adequate uni] 
Rpetedate guide to it were rendered available by local 
etilerprize, We, therefore, welcome the Hawdbook uf 
Malheran, so well compiled hy Mr. V. B; Dabake; Head 
Master o£ thé Municipal School there. The authut 
has well put together the materials he kes gathered, 
having cast them into a popular form. The result u 
& guide book which is not ouls coniprehenaive | T 
uptodate, but is highly informative and thterestiog. 
It is also wellillostrated Alnpether, a capital guid 
tà Matberun. 
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Brighter Spets in Brighter London. dined vy 
sydnes — Mosley. (Stanley Pant & Ün, Ltd, 
B, Endaleigh Garilesis, Upper. Voburn face, Londott; 
W. C. n 1925, l | 

Unuvticed Lendon, Dy F. Montiznübert (f. Mi 
Dent & Suns, Loi, Medford Street, Leiber Taage 

The Wheaitshesi Holiday Gulile, (Ur ive 
Wholesale Society's Printing Works, Lamysight and 
Reddish, Manchester) 1915. 

Mr. Sydney Moslev—who ik wellknowt 2 mu 
muthonty on the modera Babvion, mè the nuhe al the: 
Nighi Haunir oy London—lias conferred a leneüt un 
lovers of London hw editing: his DE Spoji du 
Brighter London, which ie truly bright i ower to 
cover. It tells one where to stav, to mS to: thine, 
tà shop and to umuse oneselt m London, aid alan: uice 
a large atnonnt of. practical information not to De fonmi 
in thé averige gubldehook, to which Mr. Mowloy's 
comipilation—each chapter of which is writen by ati 
expert—will form oa highly usefni supplement No 
visitor to Londan ot resident therein can the without 
the book, if be desires te live in comfort aml wm enjoy 
life Coaoticed favviow ia a goml supplement. po 
A guidebook to the ruetropolis of the British Com. 
monwealth — I4 does not give mich of practica] intor- 
mation in which Xuide-honks naturally specialize, but 
it gives jest the necessary guülaoce cbe require im 
hunting out unbeatett objects of preat interest, which 
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the compiler of the average hamd-book is:apr to- pass 
over, It ia well-written, haa -got a literary favour 
about it snl is embellished with two doxen excellent 
Hinstrations......0he, Wheathea Holiday Golde is a 
truly woorkerial — threepenny worth  compendinn 
ol uscinl and practical miormation about the nuiicrous 
holiday resorts ol Greet Britain aud Ireland, Ti is 
literally crammed with sbort sketches—accurate anil 
uformiotive—alee with interesting notes, pictures, 
mapa, und mddresses o£ guest hosses at the eighteen 
hundred places deseribed ^ Considering the nominal 
price, the Guide is a marvel in publishing enterprise 
atid deserves while appreciation. | 


Notes for Travellera in Palasiing and Syria. By 
ihe Right Revd, Rennie  Maclnnes, DD. (H.. B. 
Skinner & Ce. 134/65, Denmnrk Hill, London, 8. E. 5) 
i925. 

Dr. Müecluuos Hrsbsts riphtlv in the prefnce to hiš 


compilation om road and rail travel in Palestine aud 


Syria that his Notes for Truceilers "»re not a gnide- 
book amd shonid oniy be used os supplementary to 
some auch publication.” Hut used as suggested by 
thé compiler, the pamphlet will be found of great 
ulilitr, There i à good sketch map àfí the country 
Showing the rontes, and tbe descriptive motes on the 
places lying om them wre helpful, accurate, amd 
concise, Altugether, it is 4 very mseful hunmd-book. 





RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE. 


"he Law ef Transfer (inter Vivos) in British Indis. 
By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Mukerg. (KR. Cambray & 
Uo, 10, Hasting Street, Calcutta]. 1925. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Lal Gopal Mukerjec, 7 
Ahe Allahabad] High Conn, ia justly regurded as a 
specialist in the low of transfer, He was, before his 
elevation t the High Court bench, on special depote- 
tien tailer the Government of India. to examine and 
systemmitive the law on the subject, for the behow of 
the Legislative departiment, when Sir Tej Bahadur 
‘Supra presided over it. "The advantage he tma gained 
in widening hin insight into the subject, he hus 
successfully utilized in hid work called The Low oj 
Transfer (Inter Vivos in British India. Te is a eine 
prehensive exposition of the subject it deals with, and 
Though primarily intended for atmdents if will be 
found valuable by legal practictionera oud Judges. 
Dywided into about two doxen chapters, jt traverses the 
whole moge.of the law of transfer inier viros, dis 
Comes of length the principles on. which legislation 
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on the eabject ie based and skilfully analyses the 
cose-low. While the book tent a commentary of the 
Tranefer of Tropertw Act, it-explaing all the law thai 
is conmined in a condensed form in that Act, beside 


funy more things, The principles of law have been 
explained in the simplest ‘language aml the book 
makes ome of the most abstrose of legal snbjects. quite 
attractive, Besides the- teri which 


readable — and 
covers 694 pages, there are five appendices, conizining, 
interallr, (ull text» o£. the Transier of Property Act 
and Order 34 af the Civil Procedure Code. It is ifs 
really a sclí-comtained hook, — With the appetidices and 
vations imlices, the book covers Goo pages, and ia pone 
too costly at rüpees fifteen, The procttsing lawyer will 
find the book equally nseful with the student, os 
thongh the hook Ii not designed to be a digest of 
deculed cases, over 600 cases have been cited and 
meny of these have been discussed, and analysed at 
length. Taking it off im ali, Mr. Justice Lal Gopal 
Mukerjrec's book 1€ n motable contribution. to. the 
literature of. Angl-Indian law-and it is so learned and 
luminous that its study will provide an intellectual 
treat to students of the subject, 


Principles of Criminology: Tagore Law Lectures 
ra, By XK, Sobrabmania Pillai, 344, Mko 
(Superintendent Publications Department of the Uni. 
veraity af Calcutta, Senate House, Calomtta) $924. 

The subject of criminokuy which has recetved E 
much attention, impetus and study isi Western Europe 
and America during the last half-century, lias practi- 
cally passed unnoticed in India. In was mot till five 
sears back that the University of Calcutia—with 3i» 
notte of “Advancement of Learning"—thoeght it 
worth its while te appoint ù Tagore Law Lecturer (in 
this very important branch of criminal jurisprudence 
They were fortunate, however, in securing for the 
purpose of deliveritgg à course of lecturt& on the 
wubject, so pre-«miünentle iuaülfied a criminokurist a8 
Mr, K. Subratmanm Pilluima Professoriof the Mailrux 
Law College—who judging from the work aids us, 
kas specialised in thc study of crimina 
mastered with adjvaninge the literamrc indt witht 
it. The wmit of his study and reflection is « highly 
instructive work, supplying to students of criminoligy 
in this country à nseful intfoduction to the sphject 
amd a rneritoriona text-book. — Being conrprebietisiee in 
i^^ «cope i4 traverses the whole range of the ambject— 
crime, ite manifestation, commen, the mentality a the 
criminals, their classification based on the natare of 
the erimes committed and their respansihilite, ulso the 
objects and methods of punishment ae treated im the 
varios pema! stems. The treatment of the subjuct 
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im popular zn ducid, and rhe book deserves = wart 
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5ihiilies da the Constitution of the Irish Pree State. 


iy Swift Mach’ cil). (Tihe Talbo Press, Ttdi MB. 


Talbot Sireci, Dublin rod. 

Mr, Swift Mac Neill's Stiles d De Constiluliun 
ej Ie [ris Free State ia @ notable contrition to ihe 
Hierature od constitutional law of the Dominion Mates 
of the British Commoowealth, It should be af very 
great utility to India constitution-makens, who maj 
ily atedy with adyantage the new constitution ot 
the Republic. of ‘Turkey, the full text. ad which i 
pointed al the end of an article on the- subject in the 
last issue of thai welkkoow American periodical—the 
Political Science Qwarterly. Mr Swift MacNeill 
opines in the preface to his book that “the study ut 
the constitgtion of the Irish Free State ahoolil be an 
elevated intellectual recreation to every citheen,"' 
becsnse imerprered by the Treaty it “ie the charter 
co the (inah) Stare as: an miependent Sovereipti 
Power entitled to assert and maintain ita position 
among the nationa uf the world." We entirely. agree 
anil cummend thes observations to those Indiane 
fortunately very few, indeed) who without realizing 
the realities of the sittation glibly tal of an 
"Independent India," oateide the British Common- 
Wealth An excellent. introduction tenda tù the text 
nf the. Act, almo, each section of which be tollen 
by very lucid and highly informative commentaries, 
expounding the principles underlying it and coni 
paring it with aimilur provisiones in the vonstitntions 
of other self-governing States ami conttries, We 
strongly recconumnend a careíul study of Mr. Swiit Marc 
Neills bouk to students of political institutions, 





The Law of Confessions, Accompltices, Approvers 
and Dying Declarations, By S. Roy, Darrister-at-Law. 
Fifth Edition. (High Court Rar Libratr, Calcutta) 

We extend a cordial welcome to ihe fith edition, 
campletely revised and muterially enlarged, of Mr. 
S, Roy's work called the Lan of Confessions, Accom 
plices, Approvers end Dying Oechoratlots, which 
originally appeared «> fur back as mos in à very 
molest form Hach éditiun ol it has been judiciomsiy 
improved with ihe result that in its present form. it 
may justlv claim to be (he atindan| werk o the 
subject. In the edition under notice, over. five: 
humíred cases have been summarized und incorporated 
in the rext, und with ihe nid of the addenda the 
rulings are fully brooght wp-tedute, ai date a> thote 











Iren "iile lairiy exhaustive, Tm notes | even ione 
eluridative mul explanatory than before, the Fr 

ment nwee «yuemnatie, the adilinus of uelit. dai = 
the appendices mom cnnpleie, abd. tlie imd = ee e 
ropéens ard useful, Tbe work will be nw . 
imüispetisulle te criminal practitienste | 
Himgisirates ain] police uiters, una TETI Mesi 1 AH 
bock ob the subject tu abmüente dm hiw Ren 
police traiming schools. = 
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Tbo Transler of Property Act. By A. KE 
Fourth Edition. [M. © Sarkar & Sona, erii 
Harrison Rosi, Calcutta) 1934. 

Mr. Atul Krishna Ray's edition of the Transfer: al 
Property Act has long simee heen octane 
an exeellent compendinm of the suhjcer. 4 deste wi 
The first amd the two surcecding editions were | 
in terms of commendation in the Hitatestan, Rr 
aid, vs m wee EE 
edition which i» a greát improvermnt, embodying a ; 
i doce the text of all the recent ehoctinents marti 
upon the subject amd incorpuratimg tbe substance af 
all the reported dlecininns upto moal recent. date. üt 
the many commentaries on the Tranale? wl Prog en 
Act, that by Mr. Atul Krishna Rey i+ Incift and belp- 
ful ti degree and this hundy edition fille a df tinet 
void in the legal literzture of Imlia. The tew elitis 
is very well got wp aml deserved vlog 


The Law of Interest lo British India fy i 
Kamanethe Aiyar, fils, Second Edition, 1915. 7 
The Provincial Smali Cause Conrte Act, By 
Ramatatha Aiyar, rois. a 
The Crimina) Rules af Practice naan de te 
Narayanaswami Iyer, Bl. Secme Hdl ds 
(All three leaned by The Madras Law.) 
Mylapore, Muri), i 
The Madras Law Journal Office cantinmes bo e 
the jegal literature of Tmdia byo publishing textt em 
and. commentaries: on. the. different branches i£. Anglo- 
dmiiau Tw. The two: latest ‘commmentori¢s, nen 
with the law of interest jas embodied i the Leuriogs 
Loans Act X ot rp) &md the practice util. procedure | 
of the Courts of Small Causes in the Mofusil, Which 
have been written by Mr, Ramanath Alvar, sre 
thoroughly np-todate and complete d ot 
their enbjects, am] there are no berner-edi 
hooks available mi present on them, "Te elei 
Criminal Rulek of Perches fui brought Midas 
att care! ally edited ty Mr. | 
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shook) be found méefu] even outside the limita of thie 
Southern Presidency for porposcs ‘of collation and 


cumpansor, 


Select — Comstitutiona of the World, (Stat i 
(iter, Dublin, ale Messrs.. Kason & Sm, dd, 
aot, Lower (Connell, Street, Dublin). 

Sect Conslibulionz of the World is. mi official 
Fublicatum, isaded by the order of the Irish Provi 
siunal Government (of 1932] amd wus prepared for 
presentation to Dai) Tiresnn—evidently to enable it 
w draw np the constimtion of the irish Free State. 
Although a. compilation, it is à very usefnl digest and 
Wii bè fommi thvelnable by students of constitutional 
liw, da well ae by (those who for want of w better 
snm muay he called) constitution-mongers. It 
brings together ji one handy volume the corstitutions 
0f nineteen atutes extemling over four continents amd 
datitg ig peint d tine from r757 (America) to 1923 
irish Pree State). Of these nineteen States, nine are 
mütnnrehles and tes republics, or (10 put [rt dn another 
wav) rlevrn ore Unitary Governments and eleven 
Federated ones. As a collection of very important 
constitutional doctincits, the book possesses à utile 
value und great utility. 





Freedom of the Press. By Samet Artlior Dawson 
(Cotumbin t University Press, New WVork, U.8.A.] Tou- 

at. = A. Dawson's: Frecdom of the Press is an 
rxocedinyly useinl -study of the legal doctrine ‘of 
"qualified privilege." The subject is one of great 
interest not only to lowyers bat also to ail journalists, 
As an Amerin the author deals with his subject both 
ia the light of the decisions of the Hnglieh and the 
American. conr He contenils, not — umsuccessinily, 
that the doctrine s at present given effect to by the 
American courts is in advance of thut administered in 
the courts of England. In India with ite growing 
press, the book shonhi have s large circulation both 
amongst lawven ond the members of the fourth isimle. 
dt is marked by a thorongh grasp of the subject and 
do well pot together. 


 Hand.houk of English Constipsional Law for 
Indian Students. fy J. P. Sarvadhicari, M.A,, B.L., 
Advociie, High Court, Calentta, 1925. 

Mr. Jyoti Prasad Sarvadhicori's Mand-book oj 
Huglish Constliutional Law for Indian Stadents ip—as 
the title itself! shews—an introductory mummal based 
on the atendari worka on the anhject. It isa useful 
compilation for the class of renders for whom it is 
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intended, It will doubtless cenove om koigsieli want 


of the students o[ Englül éotstitutionnl Law tin this 
country. Tt» statements of the law are accurabe nud 
its treatment of the subject im welbadapted to the 
requirements of begmners in the atudy oof Hugliah 
constitutional law, Altogether, Mr, Sarvudhicuti's 
Hord-book will be found very useful by Tnilian 
atodents of English constitutions) Iaw; 


The Anman) Part ol the Yearly Digest 1924, (The 
Maras Law Journal Qifice, Mylupore, Mudras) gaz. 
The Yearly Digest igag—compiled by Mesia R. 
Naruvausswan:r [ver aud V. V. Chitule—is -deservinygr 
of all the praise bestowed upon it in ihe Mindastas 
Keview m previons veurx. Tt ds adniittedly the test tse. — 
(ul, the most comprehonsive, the mest evatemutic anil | 
the mast well-orranged of. the works of. its class and 
kind, published im this eoumiry, As anch, fi m nn- 
dumhtedie imdispensahle ro the Beneh and the Bar 
alike ami it moet fmul a pince on cach. legal biok- 
shelf, Loe printing and getap are commendable, and 
we trasi it will teceive adequate suppurt fran ibe 
legal profession which may enenne its stability mam 
valuahle work uf reference: 


The B. L. Companiun. ¢ vols The Mukhtarship 
Companion. o vole (S K. Lahin & Co, College 
Street, Calentta) aga, 

The two serice of legal companions iutended for 
candidates appenrimg at the Bachelor of Laws and 
Mukhitarship examinatiotis, are nsefni publications gud 
present the texts Of the Acts ami Regulations pre 
scribed for these exumitiations The books arc handy 
in aire, their printing is meat and they contine 
excellent aids to legal studies, The texte, which 
include all armendmnente, ure arranged and classified 
according to subject. References are given iu foot- 
notes us to the various amendmeii« and alterations, 
and the two series ore ‘howl to prove helpful to 
students pecparing for the examinations. 





REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


In a well-potap volame called Tolstory un Art, Mr. 
Avimer Mane lias collected; tor the first time, all the: 
writings af Tolstoy which deat with Any aspect of Art. 
Tolstoy's chief wark ti the subject, What Js Arl; bir 
heen out of print for some time and the present 
Volume contains other essays of his which are mot. 
published  ebenhere. Of Mr. Maude's translation 
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Act) appears now for the first time Hi its true form.’ 
Mr. Maude's trauslationa are interspersed with a 
cTitical commentary upon Tolstoy's views, amd there 
ure repradnctions of the Kussian pictures referred to. 
in the text. The volume más De jastly considered i 
& definitive edition of al) that Tolstny wrote on art, 
und it should, therefore, find a place on the bookshelf 
af every etudent of the subject- it i desmed fiy the 
Uixford University Press 


Lv. Anumdà Coomuraswany w an cdumittcd authority 
on Indian: Art and his books on this subject are. justiy 
regarded as stamdar] authorities, Of three one of the 
best known Is the collection of essays (originally 
iiri in gts) culled The Dance al Siva. The tenk 
has been ogt of print for same time, atid we, there 
fore, weloom ite reprint |leaned) lie Messen, Slinpkin, 
Marshall, Hatnilien, Kent Æ Cu, Lad of Tonk, 
E. C. 4), enriched with a Valuable ami -illnminatiny 
Hitródüctorr preface from the pen of thul eminent 
French. Savant—M.— Romain Rolland, M. Rolland's 
rssat—iür snch it- really de—tnot. only enhances the 
value nl Dr. Coomaársewaniw'm book, but le iteli an 
intellectual treat, and deserves met énürnüest aml 
careful áttetitiori. 


Air. Edward Spencer's Cakes and Ale atl The 
Flowing Howl are classic im tbo literature of Gastro. 
nomy, and the sixth clitlon of each mnow tsaned 
(Stanley Paul & Co, Lt, 3, Endsleigh Gardens, 
Upper Woburn Plare, London) wonld be welcomed: by 
fourmets, Cakes and Ale io » record of memories of 
many happy meals, anid a dissertation on hanquete, 
interspersed with mimetime recipes mainly orijinal 
emul aneedotes mainly veraci. The Flowing Boi 
la a history of drinks of all kinds, and of all periodi 
em! ages, interlanded with inmmumerable receipes for 
both hot and eofd drinks, and stories and femi 
miaceénces, Toth are booka of capital interest. 


Mr. Hdward Gregorv'á The Art and Craft of Home: 
Making was originally issue in iyid. Since the first 
«edibnn was published, a new and larger group af 
reailers hus sprung up who are keenly interested in 
thelr houses, and are ever open to suggertions to 
&ecure & Donsterestyped atvle of home: Besides the 
Greit War has pearly doobled the: prices of 1915. To 
this cles the tew edition of this. standard work, with 
its new plates in colour, wonm new photographs of 
interiors, the additional] chapters, the new pen-and- 
ink sketches, and the additional recipes anil wrinkles, 


ongs. 






tiated not M Weit, iet a tesi vii pedes 
lurtishin;g uit decoration their life-work. The special 
festure of tho iew vliti i a series af eight solar 
ethene: by Mr, Gonlon Bent, whieh are hifally 
executed, besides thirty-there plates and ane B 

and üfty lime drgwira. 
a comprehensive anil eptedute wütk n home fürniih- 
ing. am] decoration Ii i published bë Messrs. 
Thomas Morlw & Co. of 5, Flee Lune, ludyüte 
Circna, Londen; B. C. 4. 


e m 


ye 


The Report on ihe Present State of Knowledge of 
Accessory Feed Factors, (His Majesty's Stationery 
Office. London) which is- the mreond, revised and’ 
entargel edition, is a comprehensiq account of the 
present «tute uf our knowledge of Vitamin and. dt 
includes iber rentis of the darge aint a research: 
whieh haa heen carrie! ut alite the pulitication a 
Grót edition, Tt abemld be of vers gemi value do. 
medical men ind bhealth-seekera alike Major n D 
lizsu's Diabetes Mellitus and ity Dietetic Trest | 
hás just appeared im a thirteenth edition It was 
originalle issued in img. That it abomld tuve passwd | 
throagh thirteen rditia in sisteeu værs i ET / 
conclusive proof of its utility am) popularity, ‘The | 
talented author recaia with à just sense of pride thüt 
his manv anggestons which wore regarded: re hetesies 
at one time nre now the accepted canon of tiedical 
seience an the weatment of diüubeteg. Major Banus 
book on Diahets and ite treatment i sound and 
scientific aml of the preatest value to the. medical 
pro'esston. amd diabetic patient», It je published: by 
the Paniti Office, at. Allatiatud 





We extend à miwit cordia! welcome to the aecond 
edition of The Weel Bad Book (The o m" 
16, Great Jatues Street, london), A fasit 
medlev, a joly-goxd companion, delight 
unthology of poems, songa, ise notes, TEN 
and munv other kind of interesting things. C t 
edition hna bemn jwlirionaly enlarged, Reiles intro 
duking, & aw i docti ta epigra BAARIA IEN 
been made to. all the other sections—the prest poema, I 
the hate poer, the &tate "ooms, (hec oc and the | 










There is mo better companion for the weeks 
onder than The Week-End Book. 





Mr. W. C, Abbott—Professor ol- History in Harvanl. 
Universitv—puhlished in two volumes, in 19i7, his 
Expansion of Europe, und the look was acknowledged 
by qualified anml competent criics a8 a notable omiri- 
tution to historien! literature. We welcome. ite new, | 
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fered edition, now tamed complete in one wohne 


(* Bell & Sow, Eth, Mondon): The book is a 
suceéssin] attempt on the pan of a scholar- to 


popularis the politica) and the social history. of 
eden Harope and tle mew calonial world from gars 
'o 5. 1t were nmnich to be wished that, im taking 
idvatrtage of the isse of this revised edition, the 
talented author had brought down. the sketch to our 
own times, Bet as itis the book is à highly protse- 
worthy &urvey of the four centuries ol European 
history beginning with the Ketinissance amd ending 
with the French Revolittion, The écholarslip, critical 
acmmen and fairminmieiness of the author deserve 
warn acknowledgment. The vilne of the text is 
substantially enhanced by the inclusian of a large 
mmnber of well-executed maps both i colour and in 
black, gs also useful sclect lübliographiea on the 
subject-tnatter of each chapter, 


Yet a third anthology of English esanys has just 
appeared in. the famous series of reprints called The 
World's Classics and issued by the Oxford University 
Presa, The first one covers the three centuries from 
Bacon to Stevensan, the aecond traverses Lhe same 
ground lui als extends the circle to. later writers; 
while the thin! and last gleans its subject-stiatter from 
the soth century and contemporary writers, Thus 
The Selected Modern English Essays constitutes a 
useiul wuppletment to the two previews collections, 
und the three taken together form o treasure-howse 
of modern English prose-literature. 


The late Mr. Stopford Brooke's English Literature 
(71532) was originally issned in i876 im ^ Messra. 
Mlacmillans “Literature Primers’ series; ond wae 
frequently reprinted by reason of its betng the most 
Compact amd the most critical study of the anbject, 
fram ihe pen of a distinguished scholar, Now after 
forty-five veurs since its first appearance, it is reissued 
in the “Pocket. dition” series of Messer. Macmillan 
(London) enriched with au additional chapter {rom the 
pes ol Mr, George Sampeon, dealing with the [itera- 
ture of the. Victorian anil post-Victorian periods, fram 
1834 up-to-date. In ite present form the book ia a 
highly. msefu! textbook of the subject—learned, 
scientific and popular—and &houhl be able to make 
a very wide appeal to the reading pnhlic, as it is 
hondy for reference and scholarly for study. 


Browning's farnous poom—The Ring and the Book 
—is one of the longest in the English language ond 
its inordinate length naturaily stands in the way of 
its- -Hindy hy s large circle of renders, outside the 
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happy ides ot the partof Min A. Maddow ty present 
the cxmulersed text of the poem -ai a comete 
narrative ta select: panaga chen from Browning's 
text, joining them, together with prose passages 
«unmnarising the less important parte of the story. 
The result is thal in ite newlycompiled form (culhed 
Browning's Ring and the Rook as a Connecied 
Narrative) Mr. Haildow's book—issned by Messrs, 
Blackie & Son, Ltd. (so, Old Bailey, Londen and plas 
a Bombay}—setves a very useful parpose du populariz- 
ing-a great classic, 1f ít lemd to a wider appreciation 
ol. Browning's poem, the compiler will deserve well 
of the reading worid. 


Mr (3, Le Strange's Baghdad During the Abbasid 
Caliphate has justly come te be regarded as a classic 
on the anlject it dels with, ever since ite frst 
appesranee im the las year of the last century. Hut 
it has bees long ot of print and the comstant demand 
for it had sent up the price of sccond-haud copies very. 
high. We, therefore, weleome a reprint al it prodnced: 
photographically from sheets of the ürat editism, The. 
Oxford University Presa (Bombas), deserve well of tlie 
literary world for their enterprise in producing tliis 
very handsome reprint. 








“THE LIBRARY OF GREEK THOUGHT, " 
A NEW SERIES. 


Mesers, J. M. Dent & (Co, (of Bedford Street, 


London) deserve well of the reading public for their 


enterprize iu inangurütinug s new series of text-books 
dealing with the various phases anil activities al 
encient Greek life, civilization anil culture—all 
covered by the comprehensive word "thought." The - 
object of the seriea da to put before reailera, i a 
English translation, the- most tvpical mwd Ue moat 
important expressions of Greck thous he i; all the 
muny fella of its activity—hlstoriral, - 

philosophic, economic, political, ethical, intine N 
artistic. The series is intended for rcadeza cf general 
education, who desire not merely to read modern 
books about the Greek genius, bat to study for then 
selves (+o far as a translation permite) its original 
preducts and expression. Rach volume conmunà a 
general introduction, amid there are alao briet explana- 
tory dutradntions to many of the most important 
passages quoted. The series is wach that it ahonld 
appeal mot oly te &stmülenis hut aluo to the many 
who find their intellectual developmeni in weolitary 
reading. The series is edited eio Dt, Ean Barker— 
Principal of King's College, Univeniity,—a 


wotaries of the great poet. It waa, therefore, s very. scholar of reputation, and he ne been succesafnl in 
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securing the aiwperation of a bighly quilifed band 
ul collaborsiors, to uwsist him in his endeavour tà 
present in Hugliol renderings the most typical and 
the most important expression of ancient Greek civili- 
min ids embolied in its culture, learning and 
thügghi) iü all the Helda covered by intellect and 
emotion. The volumes-so far jssmed ore Mr. M. L. W. 
Lanister'a Greek. Economics, Mr, J. D. Deunistón's 
Greek: Literary. Crílicism, Mr. EF. M. Cornfurd'á Greek 
Religious Tlhowghi, Professor Arnold Toynbee’s Greek 
Historical «Thought, and Greck Cieliization and 
Character, Miss Hilda Oakley's tireck Ethical Thoughi 
and Mr. Po A. Wright's Greek Social Life. Other 
volumes are tò follow and the series, when completed, 
will be-ome of the most valued for cultural purposes, 
amd it deserves apprecistion ami wide circulation. 
The lweoks in ihe "Library of Greek Thought" 
series. mre carefully planned, amd cach volume issned 
wo far iè a model textbook. Each editor has enriched 
the tratislated aelections, for which be iins mate bitti- 
well responsible, with an instructive and lucid intro 
duction dealimr with the aubject-mutier of the volume, 
and exch of these preliminary essays is a little 
masterpiece, presenting an excellent aurvey of the whole 
áubject. "Then follow the translated extracts, grouped 
in and arranjped on tbe various topics. These extracts 
are well chosen nm betray the familiarity of » master 
of the subject. The books are thus well-designed 
und carefully executed. The renderings into Hmglieh 
are efther taken from standard translatious ar are the 
work of the compiler himself, and in cither case they 
ure oll that they should have been—faithful, and the 
exact bmage of the original, yet making excellent 
reading, Hach monograph is wellindexed, which 
enhances it& utility for purposes of reference aa well, 
While each of the volumes, issued so far, ia instruc- 
live and interesting; Mr. W right’. Sodat. Life is 
particnlarly o. Im it the author has thrown moderi 
acarchlight o0 Greece's anelent social quetema. FHS 
extracts from Greek wuüthors, moetiw transhated by 
himself, are meet vivid and illuminüting; and the 
louk aa A whole reada more like à racy collection of 
thmlern society tuemoles than a treatise on an ancient 
civilisation. At once brilliant ind scholarly, it is a 
(ay winttibation which everyone, who is interested m 
anv sort of social ptate, must appreciate. and enjoy, 
The introduction is a model of condensed writing, and 
hie welections, well away from the beaten track, will 
be w revelation to many who are ont Greck echolam, 
Tn foct, the greatest merit of these booka in the 
appeal they make to nonmn-Greek-knowing readers, for 
whom they ure preeininently intended. They anpply 
just the information which this class of readere requires 
as uids to culture, Only one omission we have noticed 


in those books with regret—that of select mE 
iu enable students to fallow up their course of mindics 
with advantage. We hope tits omission will be 
supplicd m the volumes to come and iu the mext 
editions of those already issucd. For the rest, we 
strongiy commend the many claims of Messra. Dents 
new series on al| cultured men. A careful study i 
the volumes will be à source of peretitiial joy ty livers 
of Greek thought and culiure. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF STANDARD 
FRENCH FICTION. 


Mr; Joseph Thomass English rendering: of the 
Asmodeus or The Derll on Two. Sticke—which saw 
the light-so far back as 141.—is now unde avoilabie,, 
thanks to the enterprise of Messrs, Hutchinson & Cn. 
jot Paternoster Row,  Loimlon]. 
excellent biographical and critical #hetch of the 


anthor, té Sage—better Enown by hie other clussiral 
novel called Gil Alas, one-of the grealest works. in. 
chief attraction of the teu 
edition is the. series ol eight illustrations in volor. 


French fiction. The 
amd sixteen im  hlack-anid-white by Mise Kitty 
Shanton. Last year the book called "Nell Gwyn” 
was ilostrated by Mice Shannen, and was abont the 
most ancceesful colour book of 1934, ‘This rome thia fine 
artist has chosen to iliustrute à work of Le Sage which 
hes for many veers been unobtainable in English 
garb. The Dorii om Tuo Sticks is tranalated from 
“te DWable Boiteux''; this, thongh dot we well 
known as that fine picaresque romance of Le Suge, 
Gil Blas, eujoyed a far greater populurity during the 
author's lifetime, amd deserves to be mmeh better 
known today. Thie edition, finely tronsinted, and 
beautifully ittustrated by Miss Shannon, will no donbt 
ensure for the. French clussc ihe popularity it merits, 


Mesies. T. Werner Lanrie, Lid. (of go, New Mridge 
Street, Blackfriarg, London, B.C 4) doserve apprecia- 
tion of ther effort to provide rhe. Iinglish-knowrmng 


reader with excellent renderings of the complete works. 
of that famous French novelist—Guy de Maupassant, 


Maupassant, who died at the comparatively zomg age 


of forty-three, in rfgs, is regarded by qualified cri 


as the greatest writer of abort stories, in any 


lanipmáge. Rat his longer works of fiction alei arm- 
undouléedly novels ol a very high wiet. The 
enterprize, therefore, in bringiis mi a 


pulilishers" 
uniforms library edition of his works deserves 
acknowledgment by lovers of higti-elues | t 
Four volumes have already appeared—EeL Ami, 4. ‘de, 






It contains an 
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Roule de Sul) and Phe House of Madame Tellier— 
while the fith, Tie Master Passion, is in preparation. 
The translations by Marjorie Laurie are exceedingly 
well cote 


Messrs, Stanley Panl & Co, Ltl. iof à indsleigh 
Garlens, Upper Woburn Place, Lontan, W, C. tl are 
constantly miling to their excellemt "International 
Library"! of translations of stamünrd continental fiction, 
which we have alrendv noticed iu terms of apprecia- 
Hon, Amongst French fiction, they have recently 
wdded Selected Stories of Guy de Maupassant, in 
which the nim i» saccessfully achieved to represent 
the minster af iy best. Four novels also e the 
romancist, Alexandre Damas; have just been added to 
the series: These are Ihe Neapoiilan Lovers, Love 
and Liberty, A Life's Ambition, and The Prussian 
Tertor.. There are several editions. of transintions 
into English of the works of Dumas, which profess 
t he complete, bat im regard to these four volumes, 
the publishers clutin that they have never before 
uppezred in am Huvlish urb, Hach of these has been 
rendered ito excellent English by Mr. R. 5. Garnett, 
who also contributes an informing intreduction, ‘These 
books deserve the attention of Weer& of Dinms— 
especially A Life's Ambition aa it ends with an 
imerteting acconnt of his- owi experiences. as a 
rarintint, 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE: MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE. 


Professor W, G, ie Hurgh'e The Legacy of the 
Ancient World (Macdonal! à Evans, À John Street, 
Bedford Ri, London, W. ©, q) È an excellent text- 
book of the eoriginezr of European. civilizatii, The 
anthor’s aii ia to ittratice the genera! remler (o à 
knowledge of antipity, aml ito help teachers gud 
 mudenta by Brdicatimg the lines af conection between 
the suceesnve phases of what may be termed, otm 
pendionsty, the Meliterranean civilisation. It wets 
forth the abiding value of the fic and thought of 
[erae], Greece and Rome, [t shows how the Hebrew, 
(the Greek ond the Roman peoples have influenced 
‘(Christianity and the Middle Age, ond so moulded the 
lile of the Buropesn peoples of today—the Hebrew 
eonirihuting spiritual vision; the Greek freedom and 
individuality ; the Roman ordered discipline, Liberty, 
fue, and the Kingdom of God form the. theme of | 
this volume and althongh Professor The  Burgh's 
generalisations #ometimes jend him astray, his book 
ià à very useful compenilinus sketch of a great 
sali;ect. 





tion of his Fersian Literatere in Modern Times em 
19251. (The University Press, Cambridge). It is the 
fourth amd conciuditg volurie o£ his highly meritoriogs 
work—The Literary History af Persia. Like ite pre 
decessores the volume ander survey ie marked by a tich 
aud rare scholarship, and if it be fonnd not à 
interesting ne they, the fault ia that. o£ the subject and 
not of ite trentmen: by the author. He complains that 
owing to the opinion prevelant in Europe, Turkey and 
India that the Persian Dieraiure of the last four 
orituries iè (comparatively speaking) of mot much 
merit, it has been neglected, His brilliant sketch 
should go à bong way in retrieving ita fallen fortunes, 
Rat Professor Hrown himself records tbe reasons there- 
for. It is that “alike in form anil tuatter the classical 
poetry of Persia has heen stereotyped for at least five 
or six centuries, Ko that—except for references to 
evette and persons as may indicate the dite of come 
position—it is hardly to possible to pusas whether ja 
poem] was composed by Jami Wl, sgi) or by «ome 
quite. recent poet" What wonder, then, HE atudenia 
neglect modern Persian literature? Professer Browne's 
hook, however, will serve tfo duke db tunch better 
known than it is at present, 


well-known American puhlihing firm of 


The 
pos Harper and Brothers (49H. iid Street, New 


York, ESA Jourde so far hack as (St7—have 
lately etilurked spon a "Fit Aris Series," vedlited) Ly 
Br. G. PF; Chase, Profesar. of Arclueelegy tit Harvie 
Umversity. The object ix io embody. the latest 
resolts of Archeology nnd iier crittes) etoile af the 
Fine Arts in themselves atl in their relation. ta the 
evalution of civilization: The first wu volumes are 
A History ef Architecture liv Dra. E, Kinhlall and G. 
H. Kdgell and A History of Sculpture by the editor 


and fr. ©. RO Post. The former Took trenta of thee 


history of architecture as a living art [romi iti 
earliest hegintings ir the. dawn of civilization. chow 
to the present doy, and includes u chapter on: the 
architecture 0f the Far Hast, American architecture 
i& ulso discussed aft considerable length. The amm af 
the writers ha been not to describe many. monu. 
ments, haut io traee in a seties al characteristic works. 
Hee history of this preat am, and to aliow how modern. 
architecture developed oat of that which preceded it, 
Tt presenta the Litest discoveries and researches and 
modern interpretations, while select Tiblingraphics at 
the end of cach chapter furnish the reader with. the 
mwans of pursuing any aubject farther, Ib km priua r 
üestrated. The latter hook alto is conceived ad 
planned on the same lines. fi presenta a concise anchutit 
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of the development of the art oí sculpture from the 
eatliest Egyptian times to the present day, with 3 
separate discussion of the art of each of the nations of 
Hurope and special sections on the art of the United 
States end the Orient. Like the History af Architec- 
Hare, the- History oj Sculbture albo is very well 
iMawtrated, A History of Painting by Professor Arthur 
Pope is im prepartion and will appear as the third 
ihe carmest attention of students oí the subject. 


Messrs, G. Bell & Bona Ltd. (York Hone, 
Portugal Street, London, W. C. 1 are preeminently 
identified wih the publication of standard works on 
chess, They are the publishers of the works of J. R 
Capaidance—the chess champion of the world and 
also of those of Edward Lasker, Richard Reti, 
Sargeant, and several other specialists. Their latest 
output ts The Elements of Chess bry Mr. J) cia Mont, 
anthor of Chess Openings Iiasirated, It is a most 
comprehensive treatment on the subject mm! is withal 
sufficiently popular It embodies the results of the 
latest achievements and deyelopmentra in. chess-plaving 
and shughd, therefore, be welcome alike to beginners 
anil experts. 





The Love Steries of English Queens by Elizabeth 
Villers (Stanley Paul & Co., Ltd, 8, Endsleigh 
Gardens, Upper Woburn Place, London, W. C. 4) 
makes very interesting reading. The facts of history 
ate here, but tradition and folklore hove been con- 
salted da well, with the result that though absolutely 
true, these stories read as fascitiating romande: The 
inner lives a£ twelve queens have been dealt with, and 
while manv readers will bé content tó see these storica 
us stories only, to others the book will make an appesi 
hecausc it «hows ir a new Hight many whose names 
ure familiar im tbe pages of history, For instance, it 
is common knowledye that Hlfrida caused her stepson 
to be mnrdered at the gate of orie Castle, but the 
thrilling drama which tells how she betrayed her first 
husband that she might win the king's love, will be 
strate to many, Again, King James DL of Bügland, 
does not strike test people ae an heroic fignre—they 
know him fromm the chronicles of his later years—yet 
in this account of his wooing of his unknown wife, he 
appears as a very gallant lover, the typical hero of a 
sweet romance. All the sketches are well-written and 
will be read with pleasure and proüt. Tt has also 
some good illustrations. 


Now that the famous London exhibition known for 
Heatly a cetttury as “Madatie Tussend’s, hos been 
1$ 


w ihe Imian 





lurnt to the ground, Captair Edrick  Vredenburg. 
aceunut of it, beautifully illustruted, aud. E 
Madame Tunsaud's Palace of Enchamiment iKaphmel 
‘Tuck aud Sous, Ltd., Moorfields, London, HC aj 
sbonld be all the tore srelconme. lt contaiti 4$ pages - 
of descriptive letterpress and six inil page colour 
plates and would serve the purpose of a splendid 
memento wf the most celebrated waxworks exhibition 
in the world—alike to those who had seen it amd these 
who did not. 








Mr. W. HL. Wuarren's book designated Author and 
Printer (Cliristian Literature Society, Madras) will be 
of great utility to and found invaluable by the laymen 
in India who writes articles or books of who cdi 
Apart from other useful information, it hae a ‘very 
cleur section on the correction of proofs, The sections 
on paper, Ulustrations and style in bookwork farnish’ 
intending unthbors with all necessary information ca 
the subjects of writing aim] printing. There are inier 
als, interesting discussions on the nse of capitais, 
punctuation, the brphen and the uses of ‘shall’ and 
‘will’ Mr. Warren has songht for the underlying 
principles governing these umtters. He has mot giver 
na mere ruledtlinth rules. Altogether, thie Bittle 
book iè exceedingly ieful and will be highly 
serviable to the class for whum tht anthor ham tried 


tO cater, 


Messrs. Notesan X Co. of Madras are d r 
adding —nsefuül publications to (hele hla 
List. The liest two ore Edwin Samus] Montagu s 
A Shidy in Indiam — Polly and Sri Krishna's 
Messages and Revelations, At this ‘mument when 
the country if scriouly engaged in condidering the 
q@estian of future constitutional advanee, and. the 
immediate etepe to be taken for the attainment of 
Swaray, it ja interesting ami useful to draw the atten 
tion of the public to the opportune publication juat 
wsued—Edwin Samwet Montasgu—am Siudy in Indian 
Pelity—in which the anthor after giving a succinct 


account. of tlie career of thia remarkable man traces in 
bricf the part played by Mr. Montag in the growth 
Constitution. There are copious 
extracts fron Mr. Montagu's bndget + speeches, his 
Report on Constitutional Relorms, amd his * speeches in 
Parliament on the Reforms Dill and the Hinter 
Report. A detuiled account of the part played by 
Mr. Moniogy in reversing the Treaty of Serem atil 
his great sertices 9 Isle: le wlan gives The sketch 
reviews the circumstances of his resignation and his 
spirited defence of this: action and ends with an 
uccomnt o[ his premature death. 1 
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The other book—from the same firm is on 
an entirely different plane. Those who are familiar 
with Haba Eharati's inspiring works will welcome this 
pocket book of Messages and Revelations, published 
et the specal request of am American disciple of the 
Baba. In the words of the Baba, "thm is the porcet 
Nectar of Spritual Lore Let the reader open his 
heart to it and | am sore it will All it with ecstasy.” 
‘The sonlinl reader will thrill with joyons vibrations of 
every sentence of the book, which is an excellent 
véie warum for spiritual persons, 


The Labour Publishing Company, Ltd, [33, Great 
Ornond Street, London, W. C. 1) have inaugurated a 
new series ol very useful books called "The Pocket 
Library," issued at à shiling a volume. This Library 
contains only reliable, op-todiate books by the best 
authorities. The- volumes ore cheap and handy in 
form. ‘They are specially written so that the subjects 
in all their bearings may be grasped easily and 
qnickiy, The wolumes lated cover à wide range of 
sübjeete—political, economic, industrial, Tegal, edoca- 
tional: and so forth. Rut the publishers hope soon te 
amonu volumes on Music, Art, Ganleniny for Town 
Dwellers, Game: in the Parke ond many other 
subjects of interest, to all activeminded people. 
Esch book is published in two editions, paper covers 
amd eloth covers, Of the two doren volumes published 
or announced so far the one thal is of the greatest 
interesi to ua in this country is How Britain is 
üovermed bv Hate Rosenberg. It is capital, little 
aurvev-—absolntely uccurate and thoroughly üp to-date- 
of the history and working of the British Constitution. 
Tt j& so. good—iInstructive and interesting—that it 
scarcely required Viscount Haldaue's commendation, 
We shall watch the progress of the series with 
sympathetic interest. 


The Miracle of Fleet Street by Mr, George Lansbury 
iThe Labour Publishing Company, Lul, 39, Great 
Ormond Street, Loudon, W. C. :) i& the atory of the 
Labontite jourmal—the Daily Herald. The sketch ol 
the origin, growth, struggles, misfortunes, arhi 
final enecess of the only Labour daily in Great Britain 
reads like à romance, Those interested in tht develop- 
pent of the Intan piesa mav do wòrse than carefully 
study Mr. Lanabury’s excecdingly matructive record 
of the vicissitudes oí the fortune and the ultimate 
&rhimph of the Daily Herald. It is a book of 
interest und instruction, 


Mr. Hermaünn Lea'! Thomas Hardy'& Westex 
appeared in 1913. It haa just been issued (by Messrs, 
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Macmillan & Co., Ltd. of $t. Martin's Street, London) 


in an excellent pocket edition, boem) in limp covers: 


and profusely illustrated from photographs taken 
by tbe author. li 4 
wontry af Thomas Hardy, with a view to discovering 
the real places which served a» bases for the descrip- 
tiona of scenery and backgrounds in Mr, Hardy's 
novels, The ground traversed covers nob only Dorset 
but Wilis, Somerset, Hampshire, and Devon—in whole 
or in part, Thus apart from its Hterary value, the 
book—embellished as it is with two hundred and forty. 
excellent photographs and 2 map—serves the purpose 
ola capital guidebook to the Wessex country. 





'"Mespot" has remained the boger-word with the 
people af Britain ever since the fatéful surrender of 
Kunt and General Townshend, Yet it may be said 
with justice that the war was decided in favour af the 
Allies on the desert plains of Mespot ond Palestine 
The hackbone of the ‘Triple Alliance wae brokete itt 
thie far-Hastern front ami Mesopotamia represents 
as the &rst visible «ymbol. of. Allied Vietury. Since 
the historic "19:6 sumddlle the Heitisli: Government 
haa been enmüeavouring £o censeryc afd extend their 
sphere of influence on the ote hond ond solactny the 
tax-payer of Britain with rich promises of oil and 
trade on ihe other. Millions have becm sunk in this 
investment. Ciremmatunces have forced Britai to 
ncceile a semblance of independent sovereignty to 
Iraq, and the poppet King thereof still adorns the 
precarious throne at Bagdad, For a thorongh under 
stunding of the past history and present trmeil in 
Mesopotamia one needs a comparative background and 
there has been published no better book on the ambject 
than The Heart of the Middie Bast hy Richard 
Coke (Thornton  Butterworth, Ld, London, 1925. 
185), Mr. Coke commences his survey at the very 
dawn of civilisation and his brief bot representative 
sketch of the past greatness of the Bagdad Vilayet 
is extremely well-planned and informative, Tho story 

al the. Tritish counection with Basral and the interior 
i iMominnting, pivitz¢ glimpses - cof the. iride adven- 
tires of the virile maritime race, wlüch possessed no 
scruples and enming for profit stavi to crush and role 
ünd incidentnlly make monev. The author ia frankly 
disarminp in his conception od the future: Britain ià 
there as a trustee and abe must not "Jighile abündon 
ber self-imposed borden,” for the “withdrawal of the 
Trish influence does not mean independence or 
self-determinatióon; it means chaos, utter müd come 
plete, until some other power arises to take up. the. 
burden thus thrown down'a stock argument with 
which we ure so familiar in India: Mr. (Coke 
recognises that the factors which oppose British 


ét is to depict the Wessex 
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genuine revival of ‘the Arab ational sinit NO us 
grown a string feeling of sympathy with young 
Turkish aspirations aud finally, European mations 
can not have ù permanent monopoly of Nature's 
gifts and the Hast is rapidly wakening up. Despite 
these potent signs Mr. Coke is still of opinion that 
because “Great Britain hus teen slowly conqueri 
Mesopotamia for many years, nnd having at last 
accomplished the cumynest, she i» im hanenr bont 
to Accept the consequences of her actions, She 
cannot withdraw her sipport fram the territory whose 
previous. Government she hus persistently ondermined 
and finally destrovyed'’—a significant remark. Mr. 
Coke furnishes a very interesting — historical back- 
grouiul. His book, è An exhaustive survey of the 
conditions ani circumstances of the people of iraq. 
will amply repay atudy bw students of far Eastern 
poliiics and also deserves the consideration of Indian 
politicians aò un interesting study m. Imperiul 


tientality. 


Mr Mokal Dey, a Bengalee artist, received à guod 
RM im England on his work in connection with the 
embly Exhibition, He is at best an interpretative 
m with a turn for rrysticism. He has, evidently, 
been persuaded to “write np" the famous Ajanta 
Caves and in My Pilgrimages to Ajanta and Bagh 
(Thornton Butterworth, Ltd.. London, 1925, 211) he 
attempts a popular descriptive survey of what he saw 
at Ajanta and in the less known Cayes ni Hagh near 
Indore. We feel he wm» nob well advised in putting 
down his impresssona to paper, for while to cot 
moisaenra dis book appear amateurish, to tonriste Ht 
rends verime, containing no useful hints about what 
they actually wish to see. Yet perhaps Mr. Dev has 
served a usefül purpose, for by printing in this 
volume munv excellent reproductions of. the. wander. 
fal frescoes he has preserved for ne and made known 
io a wide publie tbe vitality and significance of an 
art which flonrished over 1200 years ago, We also 
welcome tbe book as an indication of what Indian 
urtiste can achieve. While we confess that Mr. Dey's 
interpretations are neither complete nor quite Incid, 
we accord a hearty welcome to bie beck. - Lovers of 
art in India should not be without a copy of it, 








An instractive Hite book for bova and giris im 
Marionettes and how to make them by F. Ji McIssac 
(Stanley Panl & Co, Ltd, London, 28. GÈ). Tony 
Sarg, born in Guatemala, educated im Germany, 
realising (shall we šav?) his troe vocation in England, 
tells here the almiple tale oí pupperw, bow they are 

irucked and in what way vos can draw laughter 





ont of fhem The  inenions. ideas behind the 
construction of The iuarionettes will appeal to suum 
minis, atid paresis should enthusiastically take vp 
this hobby which yiehie great delight to voungst 
af all ages and climes, Tbe texte of wo falry PNIS 
e marionettes at the cml wil be found useful and 
itistructive, 





Hon. George Lambton i» a welkknown figure 
on the English turf, He is avowedlv a great 
lover of horses mtd does not conceal that horses have 
formed the ove and only interest in his life. Hia 
reminiscences, therefore, of famous horses that haye 
made history on the turf will carry a special appeal 
to lovers of racing and banting. During his career 
na a trainer Mr. Lambtom met many diste 
men dod hie recy stories of them mi isms 
posers provides good reading. The charm of Men 
and Horses 1 have known [Thornton . 
ILtá, London, 19:4, 215.) lies in ike unfailing aa 
humour and candour of the author in regard to hia 








subject—whetber men ot borses—irrespective of their” 


status. 


Yang KueiFel. The Mest 
China by Shn-Chuing (Mrs, Wu 
Limited, London, 1933) B4. 6d. 


Madame Wu Lien-teh, the wife of Hie Escellency 


Dr. Wu Lien-teh, the famous Chinese physician, has 
pot, all lovers ai China, her people and literature. 
under a deep debt of obligation by the publication ‘of 
this extremely interesting epic of love—the Gret book 


itt English written by a Chinese Lady. Yang Kwuei- 


Fei lived in the Sth century AD,  Favonrite ol onc 


ef the greatest Chinese. Maonarelin, Kuei-Fei by her 
grace and charm and artiulness inaintained her posi- 
tion ns ihe first favourite at Court for over 30 years 
and has handed down to Chinese folk lore a plethora 


af love-songs and lyrics of the most rare ami. delight- 


ful type. The asthoress has presented the narration 
of Kuei-Fei's life story in an inimitable strie and her 
heroine lives through these pages in all-her glittering 
pomp and power. Kuei-Pei's story inspired Li Po, 
China's great poet, to write hiw most lamona ong, . 
"The Everlasting Wrotg, ati admirable translation. 
of which by Dr, Giles bs given in this volume as an 
Appendix, We weleome this admirable narration by 
Madame Wm; we hope it i» an earnest of more 
charming stories from ler pes. 


Pa Tantra 
Lediteh) (Brentano' | 
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The Cald.. By L. Nod (Statiley Pani & Co, 
London, tois) 75, od, 

An absorbing human tale. ‘The author has sought 
to apres over tbe passjensie incidents that crowd 
this lowe story of Maroéco an aroma of flaming sun- 
shine aml desert winds A highly strung ani 
romantic romig women, married to a coatae, vulgar 
ànd brutal husband, finds im Morocco amimidet word 
realities of racial clash and bitterness ong chivalrons 
and baka figure, albeit of an alien racë: Hrelyn is 
drawn mnrestatingly to the Moorish chief who pet- 
and the conrage Mf chivalry, The adventures of the 
heroine Wmevitably leading to the climax of a declara- 
tion of mutual Jove are delineated in fine and clear 
style. It i« pleasing that the author does net commit 
‘the folly of eternally mating the Moor ami the Euglish 
—8 piirtoa young diplomat comes to Evelyn's 
rescue. — However it is a delightínl &md a capita) work 
vof üction and sltogéther am interesting tale. 


An Outpost Wooing (1924). Latticed Windows 
(1925). By Nom K. Strange (Stanley Paul & Co, 
Limita, London) 73, 6d. each, 

Miss Norah Strange find in the melting pot of 
Kenva-lond themes for brilliant dove stories, She 
knows the country well ami when «he arthessty 
characterises Kenva at the land either of Jove or hate 
she unwillingly betrays her sympathies for one who 
loves the wild grandeur of Nature anil the imposing 
abumilance of a tropical table fand. Im An Onipoi! 
Wooing Misa Strange relates in a vigorous style the 
featch of Joan for a mate. The story is told in a 
plam sect -forceful muammer. There i» mojhimp urnusmal 
in the plot bat the characters that appear in the pages 
are nedtly sketched aml stand ont prominently, Mr. 
onl Mrs Hilly are delightful; John Norton, the silent 
anil masterful man of action is a typical figure. We 
regret the discordant note ol political aml racial ¢lesh 
which Miss Strünge introduces in one or two places 
bot the tale nevertheless is wholesome util intetvsting. 
Laiticed Windows likewise is of Kenve-born. A 
marriage without love gradually blossoms into charm 
and love apd grace. Ti Doreen je the cold immaculate 
type ol a wife who does pot believe in giving withont 
Jove, Roger Branton is the strong, silent aman with 
a tremendoms reserve of hutan passions, aa of sanity. 
Val is a thoroughly human type. We like Brian 
Egerton for his healthy amit wholesome gospel of 
‘sacrifice and love. Mise Strange is delightful im her 
tharacterination, B success achiryed without cllort and 
therefore the more creditable. 
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Dawn Island. By Cecil Adair (Stanley Paul & Co., 
Ld, London, 19351 TE: 6d. 

Cecil Adair i$. a volumimous writer of healthy. 
happy and vigorous fiction. Her novela, although 
they do not strike any new line are clean ami 
passionate amd full of the joy of life. In Dawn Filámd 
she hos portrayed a vigorous and bright incident of: 
human life. Mary and her ward avail of a happy 
invitation to spend « vacation with an annt in tbe 
for away Madrugads Island. Mary's life has not been 
any too happy, except perhaps her last years ns a 
secfctary-tvpist. to Philip Hasler, a disappo 
writer. Philip on hia death-bed enjoins Mary to adopt 
and publish as her own which it really is, the story 
of his own unhappy life. Marr does so ani compli- 
cations, Im the form of a discarded but rich wife of 
Philip ensue just as love and beauty are within 
Mary's reach, You should go to the tale for enjovitig 
the vivid portrayal of passions and incidents. "The 
plot is well conceived and cleverly worked ont—an 
inspiring tale with a happy ending. 





The Rector of Malisee( Ey Leshe Reid fi, M. 
Dent & Sons, Limited, London, t9:5) 75. 64. 

Mr. Reid is «a voung and nmhitions writer. He 
eonM] not have chosen a more arresting theme for 
his first novel aa is supplied to ms in The Rector of 
Malscet. It is not m the line of cordinary fiction ; 
perhaps some people woall include it among the ss 
called novels of the church. But, to our mind, the 
special appeal of Mr, Reid's work seems to Tie: in iia 
hollow exposure of the skeleton in the coplx 





insistence mpon a clean and ime dad ded uS 


good and the evil, iis fmnk sincerity of purpose aml 
methed, Onr  subconsciows elt is almost always 
prodding us to weigh and balance two “Opposite 
courses in any actian—an experience wymbelised din 
4H religions Hiteratute by the perpetual fight between 
God and Satan, ‘The author presenta mi in St. Job 


Clare the rector, a compelling and complex «dual 


personalitv—austere and frigidlv pious by day fimt 
Tevelling in sensmous (delights hw night, althompt in 
secret: a variation of the struggle between aod and 
evil, The plot i» woven with skill end elegance. dn 
the mouth of the Secreiary, Leonan] Carr, the story 
with its tragic culmination rcads like a tole ont of 
the chronicles of a monastry in the Middle Ages. 
Mr, Reid ean jasily claim rich: descriptive powers; 
his chatacterisitions are not quite strong, qerhup 
hecanse Nis diagmosis is ruthless and croel in ita 
lovienl sequence. Neverilieless his first novel is à 
powerlul tule with a» distinct moral, and is » pleasing. 


earnest of what further good things may be expected 
from Air. Reid's pen, 


" 


iw 
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The Valley of Desire. By Edith Nepean (Stanley 


Panl & Co., Ld., London, 1924) 75. 6d. 

We have had occasion to notice in terms of- appre- 
ciation Miss Nepean’s novels depicting Wales, Her 
intest volume; The Valley of Desire, has ita back- 
groum) aiso laid in Wales ond her mgged impot- 
tunate passions: Miss Nepean has fully realised the 
imposing significance of wild hills and echoing 
volleys, and she accordingly monlds her heroes and 
heroines according to the elemental forces of Nature. 
In this work she develops a strong feminine 
character in Nest—not uncommon, vet pot common- 
place bet forceful ani impressive. Nest ns befits n 
child of nature gives with both hands when love calis 
without reckoning the cóst and nothing in fiction is 
#0 appealing as courapeous sacrifice at the altar of 
love. The longstanding hatred between two men 
over fhe Jove of one woman is cleverly delineated 
and thie fend afmost ruptures the link which Nest hail 
framed with s nephew of the enemy, onknowmetly. 
Mellow wisdom and recognition of truce love, howeyr, 
stars witness the consemmation of the glory of 


‘The Revali of "Waydolym. By E. Everett-Green 
(Stumniev Paul & Co, L4, London, tors) ys. 6d. 

Misa "Errrett-Green's pleasent and interesting 
stories have been noticed before in these pages, Her 
isiest work The Revolt af Wapdolyn is a welcome 
a musical name!—is fall of the joy of fife, and her 
tonies pnd virtues of the polite world. A yonthful 
stip of a girl, mending a ‘broken hecl-on the milestone, 
mects with adventure in the shape of a young oan, 
then romantic thrilla, a legacy and love, Donovan 
i not an ordinary convict, but his one lapse is not 
forgives by society, and he sceks- forgetíninesa $ti 
ihe mery pastimes of exile and the passionate love 
of on adoring wife, ignorant of her husband's prison 
ition of the hidden secret and Waplolyn ‘rebels’ again 
to find solace and comfort in the mercy and love of 
faith, The plot as well sustained ond closely kmit, 
the sentiment wholesome amd the characters cleverly 
drawn and portrayed im vigorous style. 


Joanna Sets to Work. By Thomaa Cobb (Stanler 
Panl & Co., Lid., London, 1925) 7s. 6d. 

Joanna Netley is a meddler born in the oth 
century whose interferences ore sullezed because of 


her avowedly benevolent intentions. Yet when is 
befriemds a pretty, but light, school friend in distress 
and offers her a hom, she mmnages to Ket het 
aitmittied lover. Not disheartened ty the loss Joanna 
continnes to Jook after the interests af her frivolocs 
friend. When incompatibility and meagre funds 
separate the wife and husband Joanna set to work 
in order to bring the two together. How &he fails i& 
Mr, Cobb's story, well told in « simple and homely 
stvle, Joanna is harmless and, therefore, still a 
meddler, she is rewarnled with the love of nnother 
more cultureil and more abiding lover. 


The Man in the Moonlight. By Rupert $. Holland 
(Dtanlev Paul & Co. Lti, London, s932:) 714. 64d. 

A urestery tale having a ippica politici toch. 
A Russian revolutionary i murdered im questionable 
ciremmsiances and Sonia Orloff, his previos fiance, 
together with her American admirer are held suspect. - 
How a young lawyer working with the admirable 
Mr. Grenstew ultimately resolves the mysterp, thie 
book will relate. But the plot is conceived and 
executed by a clever and skilfdl hand anml the interest 
of a balling murder ie closely inter-twined with the 
(ate of the Rassion aristocratic exiles. There are 
plenty of adventures and thrifls which will delight 
the. amateur. detective. 


The Rose of Méarm. By EK. 4G. Eyersleigh (Stanley 
Paol & Cò., Lad., Londen, 19:5) 75, 64. 

In this powerful historica! romance Mr, Rversicigh 
hus attempted a faithinl pietmre of France biemu 
priot io, and just after, the siemens Sle 
Revolution of _ 1780. Thè onthor-has delved into 
dmutnerous records du order to be ble to achieve i irme 
and aceurüle portrayal, The result às admirable anid 
thi interesting history ang romance achieves a not- 
able success. The Rose of  Héarn and her lover 
remain heroic amd chivalrous throughoni nud the cun: 
summation of their love finds them exiles froi their 
native land, but happy in the knowledge of their 





The Beloved Woman. By Eathleen Norris. 

The Truanis. By A, E. W. Masom. — 

Blinds Down. By Horace A, Vachell, 

The Triumph of Tim By Horace A, Vachell. 
dloho Murray, Lomidon, 124) 25. rach. 

From this well-known house of publishers Haye 
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which have been tried and found successful with the 
treading public. The reprints do tot, therefore, néed 
amy fresh commendation. They are all first-rate 
stories, wholesume, healthy and interesting. Tite 
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boped that Mr, Muray's chesp Beton. Libary. wii 
draw the success which Bs Sun ERI cU 
amply deserves. 
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Thirty-seven years ago I left my alma. mater, 
ms most of vou would presently leave yours, not 
without distinction. And, although I cannot 
E. boast of having made fame or amassed a fortune 
F oof acquired a wide command over men, my life 
has enabled me to see some men and same things 
out of the ordinary; and it may be that, if von 
ire attentive as well sa silent for an hour or 
thereabouts, I shal) inipart some words of needed 
counsel and warming. The most natural 
starting-paint is the position in which we find 
ourselves at this present moment, I as the chosen 
Eguest, nnd —may I.add without vanity ?—the 
spokesman of the university, and you us the 
— hhished products pon whom the ceremonial 
just concluded has set its authentic seal. By 
the regulated life that you have lived here, by 
the careful discipline to which your minds and 
- ^ bodies alike have been subjected, you are fitted, 
as 7 trust, for the trials and. duties of the 
world, for the proper use and enjoyment of the 
greiter measure of freedom that awaits you. 
~ Fort always pupilage is the necessary prelude 
to the Hberty of the adult, and mo one cau 
ever command who has not previously learned 
to obev. 
IT. 

Honour and cherish the university then as you 

would the mother that nursed and brought you 


"Being the University af Alvewe  comvocation 
nditress, delivered on thie tii September, tois. 


&. SRINIVASA SASTRI, P.C, 


vp. Some of you will become its officers; some in 
time may wield great influence in shaping its 
future growth; others may be in a position to 
endow it or help in other ways; but all, high 
or low, distant or near, must watch its interests 
with anxiety and aid in the formution ef that 
wide-spresd public svmpathy and public support 
on which alone a popular and :suceesstul nni- 
versity can thrive. You will be eee and 


nim of a univ —— Ability to emm g diving, 
preparation for life amd for citizenship, nequisi- 
tion of knowledge and the power to add to it, 
formation of a good and virtuous character—all 
these, separately or in combination, have struck 
theorists as the fundamental purposs of educa 
tion.. If you do not care to be profound or 
philosophical, but will be content with a commot 
and intelligible idea, you may regard nm uni- 
versity ams a place where personalite plays on 
personality by the establishment of an intimate 
human relationship between teacher and tought: 
This way of looking at it has the great merit 
af drawing attention to the supreme inr 

of the teacher as a factor im university life. 
Wellplanned curricula, — fully — equipped 
laboratories, large libraries, noble halls, and 
imposing recreation grounils,—these ate good 
and useful things in their way. Let nobody 
despise them, But an able and zeéalous pro- 
fessoriate is the very life and soul of a place af 
learning. And in selecting its members the 
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utmost care and circumspection y. 
Unfortunately it is just in this part of the 
organisation of a university that irrelevant and 
unworthy considerations of race, religion or sect 
come into play and impair efficiency anid reputa- 
tion at once. A word of caution may be 
appropriate here. Learning knows no narrow 
frontiers atid a really good professor is mot 
always to be found within a circumscribed area. 
Jeslousy of the outsider in this sphere is even 
more disastrous than in other spheres, and how- 
ever it mav pratify the popular whim for the 
moment, it will surely involve the sacrifice: of 
large and permanent interests. 

. One platitude leads to another. Having got 
your staff together, the next thing is to give 
them what is called “academic freedom." Of 
this the professor is frantically jealous, and the 
layman who takes an intelligent interest in uni- 
versity affairs is often startled at the thunder 
and lightning which a casual and innocent 
remark may produce in the blue sky of the 
‘Senate. Usually academic freedom is in danger 
from the grasping hand of bureaucracy. A great 
Writer on educational subjects has recently said : 
"Standardization, governmentanade uniformity 
and bureaucratic regulation are not the allies sf 
education but-its mortal enemies," Tyrannical, 
deadening, soul-killing are the mild epithets in 
the vocabulary of the trate pedagogue when he 
wishes to charactense the control of the 
authority which hears a great part, sometimes, 
as here, much the greater part, of the burden of 
university finance. The maxim “he who pays 
the piper will call-the time” is summarily ruled 
out here. Government is to be like the postal 
peon, who delivers a money order, but cannot 
stay to see where the money is kept or how it 15 
disposed of. 'The encroachment of the State, 
however, is encroachment by cultivated people 
and, therefore, mitigable by reasoning and 
negotiation. But in these days of expanding 
democracy the sanctity of the temple of learning 
is subject to a greater danger from sudden in- 
Toads of popular clamour and prejudice, mis: 
called public opinion. ‘That variety of politician 
whom we call by the distespectful name of 
demagogue at times attains a tremendous 
infiuence which sweeps aside professor and 
professorial regulation, People uprisen have no 
use for the experi. Standards may be lowered, 
the medium of instruction changed, and 
discipline undermined, the teacher hiding his 
diminished head the while. To you, who have 










felt and can never cease to appreciate th 
and delicate. relation. of NOE me sishy 
who know how an atmosph judice 
ee M oickai EGO MIDI POR | 
knowledge, to you, I say, graduates utis i 
versity, scattered far and near, and able by your 
numbers and influence to contro] these turbulent 
squalls before they attain their fury, the 
suthorities of the university have the right to. 
look with confidence for energetic and timely 
interposition, In such moments of peril, do not, 
I pray vou, stand looking on or mumbling 
excuses for the insurgents, but come round yottr- 
alma mater and guard her like valiant and 
faithful sons. 












After the university, but not below it in rank — 
or precedence, I would mention vour State as 
entitled to your homage and loyal service, In. 
extent and size of population, in natural 
resources, in salubrity of climate, Mysore does 
not come behind many Indian States. In 
variety and charm of natural scenery and iif 
possession of places of historical and architec- 
tural interest, believe me, who can speak with. 
some knowledge, &he has few superiors. ‘The 
history of the areas comprised in her territory, 
so far as it has been studied, discloses periods | 
of prosperity and stable goverdiiens, and ds 
brightened by deeds of valour and episodes of 
romance, of which you may well be erate The 
culture of her people, their aptitude for crafts 
and industries, their literature and their love oF 
music and the fine arts are not easily surpassed 
As for her highly evolved administrátion - and: 
the extent to which personal rule has beem | 
superseded by the reign of impersonal and im- 
partial law, for the high level of efficiency. and: 
purity of her services, and for the devotion dis- | 
played by the sovereign towards the welfare of 
his subjects and his keen desire to respect their 
wishes and such constitutional rights as they 
possess, why, by almost universal consent, 
Mysore is second to none among Indian States, 
Does not such a home deserve all the passionate 
love and filial devotion of which you ate capable? 
It is a mean—one might almost sar, monstrous 
—spirit which scans with cold precision tlic 
qualities of one’s mother, and meastires gratitude 
and service accordingly. On the most material 
calculation of the opportunities that Mysore 
affords for the full development of your faculties. 
and the rewards which may be expected for high 
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class industry and enterprise in any sphere, the 
keenest wits and the stontest hearts among you 
need not íeel themselves thrown away on this 
country and her advancement. Go out and 
spread into every nook and corner, leave the 
lig towns where all the avenues to success are 
over-thronged, and try what patient toil and 
scientific organization can do to make field and 
rock, forest and hill yield their utmost for man’s 
benefit. You have fine irrigation works, of 
which full advantage has yet to be taken; Let 
not jungle und malaria beat you back for cver. 
Jungle and malaria have yielded elsewhere to 
axe and fire, drainage schemes and prophylactics, 
Lack of large capital in individual hands can at 
least in part be met by many-sided co-operation 
under the wgis of an indigenous and enlighten- 
ed government, which will be only too glad to 
provide expert guidance and financial guarantees 
for amy well-considered schemes by which the 
methods and appliances of science will be 
employed in exploiting natural resources. It 
has been truly said that the engineer, taking him 
in all his grades and kinds, is of all human 
agencies the most valuable, nay, indispensable, 
for the economic growth and material prosperity 
ol a- country, A State which produced Sir 
Mokshaguudam Visveswarayya need not suffer 
at any time irom a paucity of engineering talent, 

Do not iufer from my recommending this 
course that I am trying to divert your attention 
from politics, Whoever might do so, 1 could 
not, unless I wished to stultify myself complete- 
dw. By all means strive to improve your political 
status, Only let ime entreat you to remember 
two things. You havé cause to be thankful 
that you are subjects of the most progressive and 
well-governed State in India. Engrossment in 
local politics is apt to engender a narrow 
provincialism, and even for full efheacy in its 
cwn sphere, may require to be corrected by 
study of Indian affairs. 

Many of you will seek careers in the employ 
of government. No inducement is necessary in 
that direction. On the contrary, you may have 
encountered in your reading several appeals, 
more or less cogent, against the general notion 
that in government service one finds the most 
honourable scope for one’s talents. I have 
never been able to join in this fashionable 
ctirsade, As the pomt is of some consequence, 
let me keep you a few motmerits on it. In 
British India to a great extent and in the 
States ta a much greater extent, the official 


‘the standards both of effici 


class are a great power. Their prestige and. 


authority were im former times ungues 





and ever now remain strong, far beyond: what 
they would be if the meu were private 
individuals. Sometimes when an officer was 
scrupulous and high-principled, this vast 
influence was used for benign purposes, and we. 
have all heard of many foundations oi charity 
and public utility which owed their origin either 
to their munufcence or to tle munificence 
induced by them. Morc often, however, L 
grieve to say, it was grossly abused, and the 
tyranny thus practised over a long period of our 
history has led to the popular saying that the 
official tyrant is one of the six scourges that 
our race has to suffer for its sins. Custom might 
occasionally be relaxed, laws and | 
could be evaded, drought and food were 
occasional, dacoity was rare, but the pressure 
of the king's man, armed with tyrannons power 
and spreading everywhere, knew no sleep; it 
was heavy aud harsh; it destroyed the self- 
reliance and initiative of the common. people; 

public spirit, resistance to the oppressor were: 
unknown. The submissive and servile nature of 
the people was so marked that in the famous 
resolution of Lord Ripon on Local Self-Govern- 
ment it was euphemistically described as our 
remarkable power of acquiescence, Tf this 
incubus weighing on the hearts of our poor folk 
is ever to be lifted, it must he through genera- 
tiotrs of conscientious officers drawn from those. 
whose hearts have been trained to the apprecia- 
tior of humane ideals. It is a commonplace of 
our udmiststrative history that a great uplift iu 








ciency and purity has 
been brought about by the appointment of uni- 
versity men to places of contro] and authority, 
More add more as representative institutions 
are introduced, it is necessary to provide for 
them a stable and strong foundation ti national 
Character. Love of freedom and readiness to 
repel encroachment on it from any- quarter, a 

keen sense of the rights of the private citizen as 
well as his duties, these elements have to be 
built into the very fibre of our people; and 
whom could we safely trnst with this noble and 
benign mission if not the wisest, the noblest- 
hearted, and the most chivalrously-disposed 
among you? The good work has happily gone 
an for some years, but it mitist continue for a 
long, long time yet, if the blighting effects of 
centuries of mistnle are to be obliterated. Go 
then and take office; but in erder to put it to 
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this high use, look upon the ryots and the 
labourers ss children committed to. your care, 
whom you must bring un in the wars of "'self- 
knowledge, self-reverence and self-control". 
Treat them with consideration and courtesy} tse 
polite forms of address; and give a sympathetic 
ear to their representations; so that they may 
learn that you are there to understand, to help, 
to serve. So would you truly and faithfully 
represent His Highness to his subjects. So 
would you, like a thousand well-tramed hands, 
carry out in all corners of his realm his inmost 
wishes. 
IV. 

An important task rests on you as educated 
men and women to keep wp the intellectual 
curiosity awakened in you by your varied studies 
and. add fresh knowledge to the store here 
accumulated, Nothing  distitignishes — true 
culture from false so surely as this inquisitive 
spirit, the desire to keep abreast with the best 
thought of the world, to know things as far as 
possible in their essence and thoroughly. Un- 
fortunately many of us have heavy cares and 
duties, our posts are often in out-of-the-way 
places, where books are rare and ‘congenial 
fiiends stil] rarer. We get little time for the 
exercise of our higher minds, so completely are 
we engulfed in the petty details and routine of 
daily duty. For persotis in such desperate case 
tuav we not prescribe a well-thumbed classic or 
two as constant companions? Hach has his 
favourites and perhaps changes them every few 
j tars, But to them he may return again and 
again and slake his thirst as at an ever-living 
spiritual fountain, The greater part of us, 
however, will live in more favoured spots, where 
our minds need not starve except through our 
own neglect. Alas, stich neglect and starvation 
are too common. It would be ungracious to 
enlarge on this topic, but let any one mention 
half a dozen large towns where of a Sunday 
afternoon one might go to the local club or 
reading room with the hope of listening to an 
Elevated conversation on the topics of the day, 
or to a public debate in which a subject was 
discussed so as to stimulate the tind, sugex 
fresh points or create a zest for further Eini, 
Somehow after we lave college à sort of mental 
exhaustion seems to set in from which only a 
[ew recover. Do vou remember that fanus 
story of Dr, Johnson? Once while he was re- 
covering from oan illness, some one proposed to 





send for Bruke. 
"if that fellow were to appear now, it 
wonkt kill me at once. He calls forth 
all my mental powers.” Without  huving 
the excuse of physical debility, we seem 
io be in mortal dread of having to listen to u 
lively debate on a rousing topic, let alone taking 
part in hem, — In a certain measure this nndesir- 
able phenomenon occurs elsewhere as well I 
was surprised, while reading a book by Dr. 
Nicholas. Murray Butler, President 
Columbia University, to come upon the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“Sneaking not long ago in the city of New 
York, Isracl Zangwil paid ws the 
compliment of saying that we 
Americans are the best half-edncnted 
people in the world. My impression 1s 
that he put the fraction rather high. 
If we measure our education by the 
expenditure of moneys, public and 
private, upon schools of every type and 
sort, then plainly these amounts. are 
enormous. If we measute our educa- 
tion by the number of pupils under 
formal instruction for some part of each 
year, the numbers are certainly agree- 
ably large. If we measure our educa- 
tion by the splendour of the school 
buildings which of late have been 
erected in a thousand communities 
scattered. throughout the Jand and. by 
the excellence of their equipment, then 
assuredly the 





&epk for those surer evidences of educa- 


tion which are marked by correctness 


and precision in the use of the mother 
tongue, by refined and gentle manners 
which are the expression of fixed 
habits of thought and action, by the 
power and habit of reflection and the 
use of scientific method in the 
approach to new problems of public and 
personal import, or by the power af 
intellectual and moral growth, then +t 
may well be doubted whether the 
results are quite so flattering.” 


Some may feel a litte comforted after read- 
ing this passage, but I fear it applies to the 
facts of India with much greater force than to 
those of America. Tt is the privilege of Con- 
vocation orators to formulate counsels: of 


"Don't! cried the doctor, 


of the 


impression is most 
flattering. If, on the other hand, we 
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perfection to. their bored audiences, and if I 
appear. to tread in their path at this point, I 
can only plead in defence that I do not consider 
my suggestion a counsel of perfection. Outside 
the requirements of our profession, newspapers 
form the pabulum of our reading. Hut often 
times an important topic comes up in which the 
interest is maintained for several weeks, and 
each man misses something or other mecessary 
lor full comprehension. ‘Hardly a month passes 
without two or three such topics emerging. 
Suppose m fair-sized town in which twenty 
people joined together and procured access to 
« few magazines and newspapers — Let us 
imagine teni to meet onc specified day cvery 
month, at which it was the duty of one member 
cr of two, as the case may be, to give a con- 
nected account of two selected maters from his 
reading, Yon could on such an occasion bear 
ail about fundamentalism, the tral at Dayton 
and some of the arguments. nsed on both sides, 
ut least the ‘Biblical passages relied on by 
Bryan. The discussion that followed might 
taimify in several interest in issues, The theory 
of evolution would naturally come in, and a 
member of wider reading than ordinary would 
perhaps outline the modifications that had been 
made since Drawin's day. Another would draw 
a picture of the personality of Bryan, so simple 
and yet of such vivid interest. You might hear 
of Bryan's visit to India and the violent 
antipathy evoked in Anglol-Indian society by 
the book in which he recorded his experiences. 

A meniber with a turn for practical speculi 
tion—pardon the paradoxical expression—might 
invite his audience to consider what would 
happen in some of our provinces in the 
extremely probable. contingency of a majority 
passing obscurantist laws of the kind under 
which Mr. Scopes was convicted nnd enforcing 
them. “The coal crisis ^n England, the Security 
pact, the Indian disahility in Tanganyika with 
special reference to the British mandate, the 
questions involved in the reference to the Skeen 
Committee —these are only some of the numer- 
ous illustrations that might be brought forward 
for proving the great intellectual benefit that 
stich a léagme or association would confer on 
the locality. By spending an hour at one of 
these monthly meetings vou could learn a lot 
of interesting and useful matter which it wonld 
take much time and energy to find for yourself. 
This might seem child's diet to grave and 
reverend professors hankering after philosophi- 
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cal speculations and recent scientific cma 


Hut the busy professiona] man whom I am 
thinking of would do well at least in the begin- 


ing to avoid strong meat. Whenever you hold 


such a meeting, go not, I warn you, too near 
the chess hoard ar the bridge table, lest by 
heedicss chatter vou distract minds intent on 


vitul and. íntricate problems, Nor shouhll. suu 
allow any but à poor man's tra to refresli yon; 


rich hosts have a captivating way of giving. 


precedence to the bly over the mini, and the 
discussion would shift its object almost entirely. 
One more caution, if vou please, before I pass 
on. Ti the principal spaker appointed fór the 
day happen to be a lawyer in good practice, do 
mot forget to provide yourself with @ handy 
substitute; for some witless client may remove 
him at the last moment to a more profitable 


debate, and not even allow him to give you due 
notice, 


V. 

Even more than this mental slertness and 
elasticity, another attribute is distinctive of uni- 
versity cnlture—the balanced mind. Sad to think, 
it is also the rarer. I once Td to speak to an 
association oF gradimites in Australia, and posed 
the querv, ''Do modern universities aim at a 
balanced mind? From the tenour of the 
ensuing conversation I could see that other 
minds had been agitated over the problem. 
Once upon a time the true mark of a completed 
course of education was the habit of proving 


all things before coming to a judgment, the 


disposition to look at a matter from ail points 
of view, the habit even under exciting circums- 
tances of bringing full and unclouded reason to 
bear on the subject at issue. Modern life with 
its hurry and whirl seems to have banished 


leisure, poise, serenity of outlook. The comt- 


less little details claiming our attention from 


moment to moment scarcely allow of the for- 
mation of a whole and harmonious picture with 
every feature in trie perspective. The news- 
paper press, shotting and screaming the whole. 
day long, keeps pouring into our minds a chaos. 


of unrelated thoughts. Of any particular object 
or idea we seem only to catch a fleeting phase, 


wo aspect of an aspect. And vet we have to 
make up our minds, to choose our sides, and to 


cast our votes. We could mot hold our judg- 
ments in suspense if we would, and, 
wonder, most of us would not if we could We 
do not seem even to care for justice, larmotry, 


for a. 
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co-ordination. In the legislature we bear only 
partisan views of things, and, if we wish to 
count for something, We must give partisan 
voles. How the laws in such a dispensation 
can be just and suitable is no concern of ours. 
In the courts clients; witnesses, advocates are 
all naturally for their own side of the case and 
make no attempt to disguise it. "The result, as 

we all know, is that the judge is often hindered 
from discovering the truth, not helped do so. 
in the public discussion of question between 
conservatives and reformers, capital and labour, 
and so forth, the active spirits throw themselves 
heart and soul into one side or other of the 
dispute. Newspapers, instead of endeavouring 


to create a sober and healthy public opinion, are 
avowedly partisan and, while presenting their 


side in attractive colours, consider it no part 
of their duty to be equally generous to the other 
side and in many cases misrepresent, suppress 
and run it down. So far has this evil grown 
that young and inexperienced readers, taught 
only by one set of papers, ascribe innate 


ussedness und moral perversity to the other 


school of thought and its advocates. Among 15 
the situation is further complicated by the 
vpsurging of the communal spirit, the various 
sects and factions demanding each its share and 
more than its share, leaving the State altogether 
m the lurch. The modern machinery for 
striking the balance, commissions, and commit- 
tees and Sssessors, are but cans eee and 
untrustworthy approximations. The personnel 
of these bodies, on which hang vital issues of 
equity and justice; is is itself made a subject of 
acrimonious contention, Where all are tainted, 
few can be expected to hold the scales even. 

Do our universities—let me put the question 
dough I do not expect an answer—with their 





ever-increasing spe ies p 
of set purpose the type of mind necessary fi 

discovering the golden mean, the safe middle 
course between opposing tendencies? Is there 
no use, even in these tranquil places dedicated 
to truth and wisdom, for the man who hesitates, 
who weighs arguments with care, who resists 
the sway of passion? A recent Governor of one 
of our provinces, who had been a radical E 
English politics, turned out to be 
here. 
me. He sought advice from every quarter on à 
disputed issue, he read all the papers dealing 
with it. The rights and wrongs seemed to him 
sn equally balanced that the case for change was 
never wholly made ont. So he said he let the- 
old arrangement continuc, it had answered so 
far. He was a typical conservative, a. perfect 
Hamlet of politics. But surely deliberation is 
not indecision. It will lead to action quite as 
often as to inaction. And the action to which 
it leads. will be safe and suited to all the 
attendant circumstances, I freely admit that the 
conscientious politician is not popular. His 
counsel of patience and moderation is irritating 
to eager and enthusiastic natures, Yudhishthira 
was called many ugly names by Bhima abd 
Droupadi, But he did not allow himself to be 
hustled. "''Unagitated like the sca, immovable 
like the mountain’, he waited til the time 
arrived and then struck and struck home; The 
erose-bencher is not beloved of his tribe, but 
the monens mind is an ever-present and an 
ever-growing need. Believe me, it is no disease, 

no infirmity. On the other hand, it is the 
crown and summit of liberal education. It 
would be an evil day when it became extinct, 
and the high function of universities is to foster 
it with tender and unremitting care, 

















He once explained the phenomenon. to 
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INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, 


By Mr. W. G: RAFFE, A.R.C.A., P.I.H.D., F.R.S 


I 

The idea of utilising direct training in 
artistic matters as an adjunct to modern imdustre 
is one.that is Western in its inception azd deve- 
lopment: One side of its activity has always 
been more or less clear to all concerned in 
such developments. Other phases have, owing 
the philesjihical obscurity in which many of the 
mental processes of art are involved, have not 
as yet emerged from the cloudiness which las 
long. enveloped them, and are, in consequence, 
of small use im practical matters. 

Att training all over the modern world 
has undoubtedly suffered from: this lack of 
complete understanding, but owing to practical 
necessities bearing immediately upon thriving 
industrial processes, the work implied in art 
has been more or less carried along with the 
stream of industrial activity. In this way its 
shortcomings: have not been so apparent. 

But in a country where industry is still in 
what may be termed the mediæval state, 
analagous to that state which was current in 
Europe prior to the invention of the steam 
engine and rail transport, tle value und furnc- 
tior of specialised art training does not become 
so evident, either to the people or the rulers 
of such a country, The explanation as to why 
it has become so separated is a long and some- 
what difficult task, needing research into the 
psvcliological processes-of history before it can 
be made plain to the ordimary observer: Never- 
theless, it may be broadly indicated to those 
whose own knowledge is sufficient in certain 
directions to appreciate the delicate reactions in 
this development of the creative activities of the 
tational mind, in any country. Briefiy, the 
problem may be stated thus. India is in great 
danger of suffering from industrial suffocation, 
or indigestion, Industrially, agriculturally and 
even politically, in comparison with states that 
arè historically yotmger, but have been recently 
rapidly consolidated, India is at present a re- 
lntively unorganised nation. 

It is essentially the organisation of normal 
daily activity which makes the modern nation 


A. (London), 


possible to exist as a unit. From the family 
unit of human life, through the village, the 
town, the district, the state, to the united and 
interdependent states that make a nation, we 
find a successive hierarchy of co-operating 
orgatiisations, which, working together for the 
mutual good, succeed by their effective partner- 
ship im raising the standard of life and happi- 
ness of the entire communities of which they 
are at integral part, 

The vast size of the whole country of India 
and the difference between the rttmerous tóngues 
and the religious beliefs of the peoples in this 
country, have rendered it a much longer and 
greater task to weld together, than, for instance, 
it Has taken the Italian States to join together 
under a single flag as a single nation, In Italy, 
small though the whole country 15, for many 
centtrics there was internecine bloodshed, civic 
warfare between city and city, Weser nte 
family and another, which of course has often 
been paralleled in the long history of India. 
Seldom has the unity, and the organisation 
which brings peace, held sway over more than 





half the area of the whole country, and 


probably never entirely. In the 
modern nations, all wealth and health and 
happiness has for deep reasons heen closely 


Involved with those creative twin factors of tife. 


—agricultural and industrial development 


Even modern industry does not necessarily 


mean manufacture on a large scale in mills. 


That is only one form of industry, and It is not 
provides, iis 


always the best, Agriculture 
culture, in deliberate selection, 
ind harvesting, the raw materials needed ges 


the sustenance of life. TIudustrv pri v is 





the handling of these materials, to relie. work 
ip, transport, and otherwise contribute the 
“other half" to nature's provision, by ‘using. 
the arts and sciences of mankind for their own 
benefit. These primary formas of the necessities: 
of labour are, too frequently ignored in dealing 
with the intricate and apparently for removed 
problems which now present themselves by the 
thousand. 
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But the very reason that these many minor 
problems have come out, seems due to the fact 
that the printary and basic factors are not ‘kept 
constantly in) view. Agriculture and industry 
exist for the main purpose of supplving people 
with the necessaries of life: As soon as we 
have stated that, we see that new factors arise in 
the consideration of what are necessaries, as 
these differ from day to day, or from man to 
mat, and from that one question the whole 
complexities of life in industry arise, in the 
conception of necessity; im desire and striving; 
the obtaining of satisfaction, and the recam- 
Hinting of concepts into nméw desires and yet 
muore involved necessities. 

Among them is the necessity and desire to 
give more things to a bigger number of 
people, on such terms that they get them 
equitably. Tt is essential that the payment of the 
reward of labour shall not be prohibitive to 
those who would benefit by that labour. In 
tliis tlie machine tool inevitably entered, as only 
by the development of the resources of natural 
power could the large number -of objects now 
thought necessary tò molim life be made 
available to a very big population, Hand 
power is insufficient: 

In European countries this development of 
machine power, which is termed by the orthodox 
economists the "industrial revolution’ took 
place slowly, following on a development of 
industrin] handicrafts which hod been carried 
to very high levels of excellence, In India, 
on the other hand, the reign of the machine 3s 
being artificially introduced from. eéxterior 
sources, by exterior types of intelligence, ou 
to a foundation of handicrafts that has. not 
recently been developing but rather has been 
dehnitely deteriorating. The difficulty of this 
merging of Eastern with Western ideas and 
ales in the reverse, lies not so muth in 
any basic conflict, but is due to two different 
periods of time being brought together bv an 
artificial stimulation of transport. The intro- 
duction of machinery into Indian has heen far 
more dangerous than the introduction of any 
type of politica] idea of any kind, ‘The simple 
reason is, that he modern nation can develop 
industrial physical power without the aid of 
modern science and all its complexities, Tt is 
also true but pot ao obvious that no modern 
nation can develop commerce without the aid 
of att. Tt may be tnconscious’ art, or it may 
have become fully. conscious, as it became in 








Germany, and is-fast becoming in England and 
America, Whichever way it functions, art is 
necessary, 

It therefore becomes exceedingly advisable 
to effect the development of mechanical power 
in a country such as India with extreme 
caution. Always accompanying it mist pto 
cee! adequate educatio. And for commerce 
there must be all the education that is involved 
in art training. Art and science are inseperable 
twits. They live im and by each other. But 
this psychological fact has selon yet. ‘been 
adequately recognised, It hás even been 
thought that science can progress and deve 
alone. It has even been seriouslv stated that 
art is an unnecessary thing, and is onle a 
luxury, No fallacy more damaging to industry 
could be propounded. To clearly demonstrate 
the troth of this, some definitions become 
immediately necessary. We must clearly. state 
whist we mean exactly when we speak of science, 
or art, of «design, of crafts, and so forth, 

A certain modem scientist once aptly said 
that "All we can do is to move matter", Science 
may be then termed knowledge of the means 
fot moving matter, or, more closely, us that 
knowledge of the related factors of material 
physics which allows ts to manipulate watter, 
Mostly it relates to the minsses of ascertained 
facts from which laws nre deduced, and the 
systems of measurement by which we correlate 
these facts, in theory or in application to work. 

Art being the twin of science, it is related as 
the fine aim, which produces the plan, the 
scheme, the design; which formulates the 
inception of the idea; the human head which it 
is desired to satisfy, and for which the know- 
ledge of science is invoked to carry out and 











complete, 

science is the law of material; art bs 
psychological, but invention in sog 
psychological, just as the crafts which a 


necessary to produce the works of art are 
plysical, Science fives nus the laws of form, 
Es the producing of Works whith are forms 
of law. 

In the first stages of any science oF unt, 
rescarch-work, inquiry and development are 
largely, if not altogether, empirical. Indeed, it 
hos heen said by some scientist, that the last 
thing to he discovered in sti science, is what 
it is all about! Art is essentially the reverse 
of all this, and if we do not ktiow what we are 
about to do in art we cannot properly start: 
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For the first thing needed in art ia anaim. Art 
is tmiversally allied with activity, and all sane 
activity demands a postulated aim which 
stimulated the original action. All life manifests 
in action and thus art is the rst esseutial 
creative activity of human life, We hunger, 
and we exercise the art of searching, finding aud 
cooking food to-satisiy the desire of hunger. 
We love, and we exercise the arts of cottrtship 
in ane or other form, to satisfy the desires of 
love. We desire knowledge, and we exercise 
the arts of reading or speaking, to convey or 
mcequire knowledge. 

These urts and sciences are at first empirical, 
experimental and unevenly successful, After 
repeated failures, trials and more experiments, 
a tradition becomes established, handed down 
from father to som, or from. master to worker. 
This tradition persists as a metorised body of 
knowledge, having practically no intellectual 
comprehension behind it, It develops into the 
so-called peasant arts and agriculture of all 
nations, This holy of expenenced knowledge 
becomes the foundation from which grow the 
arts amd sciences. 

At first they are very unevenly balanced, and 
there is a vast body of unrelated facts, which are 
yet used in industry and agriculture, medicine 
aud art, still unscientific, In att there is much 
confusion, through the uncertainty as to what 
place it nightfully occupies in the economic 
hierarchy of human life. Industry lias suffered 
heavily by its banishment of art. It has 
suffered, and all these workers in industry 
have suffered, by the neglect of its primary 
aim, which is to make things ln a good way 
for the tse of normal people. Industry has 
neglected this, ani! instead has set out ns its 
first aim, the necessity of making profits: instead 
of things. Profits may be very desirable, they 
may be a very necessary stimulus to action for 
some people, but when profits are placed first 
instead of second or third, it inverts the whole 
process of normal industry. 

Things have been made to sell instead of 
being mude to use, Instead of the maker 
retainiug 4 true conception of the. use and aim 
of the thing he makes, he has diverted his 
attention to the money he hopes to gain, He 
learns tiore and more te disregard the 
fundamental need of sane design for tis WHTES, 
and thus commences the long degradation tù 
the lowest form of imdustrinl manufacture, in 
which the lust of monetary gain, insteud o£ the 








love of creation and good works, is uppermost. 
Profits are mare considered than the things 
made; shareholders and dividends come before 
the profit cottsidérafion of workers. amd their 
wages. More care is bestowed on machinery 
than on these who work it. Instead of regund- 
ing it as a social service, it is abused for 
private pain. 






H. 

Why is India poor? That she is poor there 
is little doubt, and although that state seems 
to be in common with nearly all the rest of the 
world, vet it dees mot arise from. the same 
reson. India is not poor becatise of a vast debt 
of paper interest, but because of à vast indiffer- 
ence to the terms of modern life, Toa peor to 
buy and pay for the ediication and traf 
which is yet more and more eagerly demanded, 
India i$ too poor to better tlie conditions of life 
under which far too many of the lower masses 
"urtecessarily suffer, 

These things are complementary, when 
viewed in their right perspective. No country 
of the moder world can afford, either for the 
sake of itself, or its neighbours, or of the 
country which is dealing with it in any way, to 
be the home of à vast number of poor atid 
uneducated people, wnless improvements are 
obviously taking place, 

The first essential of all himan life {s 
adequate fom! anil shelter, When a large 
number are existing— not. even living—near the 
starvation and vagraticy line against their will, 
it marks the fact of the absence of organisation 
in the use of their labours. Tt ia the first fiet 
of the life of labour, that each man can, when 
wasting mo efforts, produce more than lie him- 





self needs. In the exchange of this abundance 


It proves the 
necessity of sosial interchange, and of the 


hes the root of commerce, 


benefits of working together, but it needs au 
organisation, If this 1s absent it also tenders Tull 
the iüter urging of social co-operation, 


the duty of those people who are dlder, perhaps 
therefore wiser, who are richer, and perhaps 
therefore more far seeing and. patriotic; who are 
more educated, and perhaps thereby resolved 
lo pass their edicaton nlong to others, 

‘The chief defect of the poptlation is poverty, 
duc to a very low rate of production, in beth: 
agriculture ond industries. 


"to 
provide this organisation is the privilege and 


Industry meati<e 
labour aud work, not necessarily the use uf thie’ 
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European factory system of mass production by 
driven hands, büt it does need cflcient orgauisa- 
hon. Mess production is no more a necessity 
tor the supply needs of a big population than 
muss education as carried on in schools on the 
European system; or mass opinion, is 
mumifactured by their newspapers; or mass 
slaughter, the normal result of mass finance and 
mis ignorance, 

Machinery is useful, but in the last resort, 
it is not an essential, All the great arts and 
éerafts af the ancient and medieval world were 
constructed without the we of any modern 
“mechanism, 

Machinery is a modern phase of get-rich- 
Quick science, and in mass warfare is proving 
terrible enemy that will destroy its makers, 
unless it is checked by increase of moral sense. 

Tt isan economic truism, that the wellbeing 
of a country depends primarily ou its agricul- 
ture amd its industries ; on its winning or culti- 
vating the raw material of manufacture and of 
physical lite in a proportion adequate to its 
population A lack on one side must be balanced 
by à corresponding addition on the other side, 
A nation that is 100 crowiled, or which has land 
that is too poor to cultivate food, must buy the 
food with its superfluous products, not with 
paper, money or promissory notes. These 
doctuments inevitably reduce the value of the 
goods which must be exchanged later to redeem 
these promises on paper. 

À country too poor to maintain itself will 
be in a bad position to obtain goods from else- 
where. When the particular goods needed are 
industrial tools of all kinds, from boats or 
locomotives down to motors or typewriters, 
necessary ii developing organisation of any 
great industry, then situation becomes more 
difficult, [1 is often unnecessarily so when, as 
it frequently occurs, the industrial unit is 
too small to have time or knowledge for selling, 
as well as making, and has indeed too little 
knowledge for improvement in the design or 
material of the article. made. For it is an 
industrial as well as a biological law that in ihe 
absence of progress, improvement anid increase, 
decrease and «decay must occur. 

It becomes essential that these small labour 
"units, whether they are producing agricultural. 
dy, or industrially, shall he organised together 
for the effecting of improvements mutially 
beneficiary, chief among which is that inter- 
change of knowledge, which has somehow. or 


other got mixed ip with the curious process 
known in Europe as education, which there is 
chiefly synonymous with literacy, Unfortunate- 
ly miny Indians have ale acquir dc: 
which the English amd the A3aericis boys ate 
rapidly losing. That is the notion that it is 
eminently respectable to acquire, by mews of 
a modicum of literaev, a clerical post, in which 
post, after a good deal of actual working 
experience, at the expense of the employers" 
time, money and trade, he acquires the real 
edneation needed in such a post: the technique 
of the work and its relation to the rest of the 
world. This contusion of literacy with education 
is doubly unfortunate wherever it occurs, for it 
by no means follows that because a boy is taught 
to read and write a language that he has also 
sequired anything of value to express through 
it; or that he will thereby read things of value 
and write things of sense, So far from. the facts 
is the theory that it is seen to be true that 
most pernicious results are produced by the 
emphasis on literacy without thought: 

Even greater damage occurs when the other 
branches of what should be a common education 
are neglected, In any country there can he 
only a small proportion actually needed to 
perform clerical duties, because these duties 
arise from the necessity of recording the 
imterchange of goods. Itis the making of goods 
which obvionsly should require more time, and 
tiore labour, than the mere record of their sale. 
Therefore the larger number of people in any 
country require knowledge, not of the technique 
of literary expression, but of industrial 
expression or of agricultural expression. The 
aum of education, if it be merely that of literacy, 
is. wrong in so far as it substitutes for its 
main end a secondary factor, which is” e 
importance only to a small proportion of any 
people, instead of the pressing national 
necessities of the great groups of agriculturists 
and industrialists. These groups need know- 
ledge directly and immediately, referring to their 
daily work, first and foremost. "They need the 
knowledge and practice of the arts, crafts ani 
sciences which they mmt practise in their daily 
vocations. They need technical education far 
more than they need a literary education, which 
is only the necessity of clerks, and of coutse, 
of a very small number of professional. literary 
mien, teachers and officials. 

This bias towards literary education, for tong 
unconscious, which wes given hy the mediey 
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school men. as a heritage to the later public 
school and University education of European 
countries, has unwittingly tilicted much 
damage by its divorce of education from the 


primary necessities of life. It was developed quite 


naturally, with all good mtentions, yet wrongly, 
when the compulsory education of Europeat 
countries resolved to hand on to the mass of the 
people the type of learning which lad arisen 
in the cloister. This was dane, despite the fact 
that, along with the monastic tradition of 
literary learning, there had existed a healthy 
monastic practice of arts and crafts in industries, 
aid alse in agriculture, 

In the later days, the learning was developed, 
and the industrial side was utterly neglected. 
Hence when the mighty force of steam power 
was directed to the developments arisen iu the 
industrial revolution of the nineteenth century, 
the Europeas nations were caught utterly un- 
prepared, and had but a scanty industrial tradi- 
tion to be relied upon; Certainly there. was no 
conscious realisation of all which that develop 

ment implied. The educational section of the 
community went blindly on in the scholastic 
tradition, while the industrialists pursued the 
the best aim then known to them, the blunt 
honesty in manufacture and material that had 
the effect of building a reputation unsurpassed 
in these davs,—all the world over for goods of 
English manufacture. — '""English-made" became 
synonymous with “First class". If we to-day 
must regret that this is mo longer unreservedly 
-o, we have to thank the spirit which during 
the last years of the last century gave to some 
goods tlie name of “Hrummagenm’’, a title 
which Birmingham would gladly 
and in truth is doimg much actual] good 
work. to erase that industrial infamy. But, 
where India is to-day on thé brink of the 
industrial revolution, shall we have to imply the 
same meaning when we speak of Benares brasa 
work, which has just about attained, in its worst 
features, all that Brutnmagem ever implied? Is 
it not possible to keep the excellence of the best 
crafts, and moreover to. keep their excellence 
when they sre no longer made by hand but 
partly by machines? Is it necessary that India, 
in her inevitable industrial development, shall 
pass through all the long stages of industrial 
degradation which have disfigured well-nigh a 
century of mechanical proditction in Europe? 
Surely, it is not only possible, but exceedingly 
wise. to omit às much as possible the errors and 


forgeti 


blunders, and to instal the tried and known 


methods, not at once in their fullness, but in 


ratio to the ability of the people to make use of 
them, and to their craft development. 

It is not possible for instance to at once make 
sanitary the whole of India, sadly though if ts 
needed. It is not possible to immediately assure 
the wise use of machinery: all over India—is it’ 
so wisely used in Europe that there we can take 
example? Nor is it possible to give a whole 
mighty people that technical education best. 
fitted for their needs within a short time, A 
nation expressing itself and its needs by hand- 
work does so in terms of fundamental simplicity 
of life, in simple needs; with simple tools. 
Elaboration comes by prolonged use of time and 
of craft, seldom deliberately in terms of conse 
truction for that impies a development of con- 





centrated thought which occurs relatively 
rarely: Tt allows endless work ou poo 
material, endless ornament on what ix aen 


poor construction, Ornament te elementary 
while constroctional ability is a greater: feature 
in the commimal essentials of design. Ornament 
is easy, but construction, like skilful organisa- 
tion, is difficult. 


HT. 
It is an accepted principle of the civilised 


nations of the world that state sid and. interest 
development. | of 


shall be exercised in the 
industrial art. Schools and colleges are 





ed by the government, or are directly under thie 


supervision of state officials; and may be seen 
working side by side, each having its own 
particular advantages. 

In India there is little development of 


industrial art and with tlie exception of a few. 


art schools directed by government, the en- 


courugement of design as applied to industrial 


uses is left entirely to the traditional methods 


aA than Sawa ‘These have. suffered severely 


under commercialism in competition with 
the inevitable: cutting of quality that always 
accompanies price cutting when its course is trot 
restrained hy the long view, Deliberate 
deterioration of quality is the- direct emise of u 
rapid and disastrous loss of technical skill on. 
the part of the workers from whose fingers anil 
minds these objects are ultimately born. Skill 
unnsed is skill that becomes lost. The worker 
is compelled by the evil principle of piece-work 

te do work which he knows to be less than his 
bis cand (o dé mo. ira HAS ND DN 


" 
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inspection: ‘The attempted application of piece- 
work to goods m which manipulation by hand 
i$ gm essential and chief factor is to bring the 
ultimate ruin of the artistic character of such 
articles, Piece-work cam only te properly 
applied to machine-made objects which are 
subject to the economic and industrin) laws of 
mass preduction, and in which identity is a 
prime necessity. "llis applies to all standard 
machinery. 

This factor of quality in industrial design is 
rapidly becoming realised in Westem mann- 
facture, and it is notable that the manufacturer, 
such ‘as the textile trade contains, is now awake 
to the necessity of adequate design in the goods 
he turns out. 

They have now realised that modern nations 
possess in their machinery, aids to manufacture 
which dispose of nearly all the differences 
between the operatives of the machines. ‘The 
Worker i$ not required to exercise his personality 
or individuality when operating a machine, and 
therefore 9 citizen of any nation, if he has norma] 
faculties and intellizence can manage a machine 
equally a5 wellas a man of the highest cuiture. 
The designer, having been separated from the 
processes of manufacture, bas for a long timc 
been ignored, The stress of modem competition 
has however, aronsed at last the ‘need for the 
designer, amd it js found that hut few are able 
t help. Thé machines being equal, the cost of 
material being equal, and the selling costs 
Varying but slightly, the only other factors 
which affect the situation are (he cost of labour, 
and Instly, hut most important, the design of 
artistic valite of the completed object, India 
has had and still retains an enormous advantage 
over Europe in the production of artistic goods. 
Her design power was in former times a living 
faculty, whether Hindi or Mohammadan. Her 
labour costs are still lower than those of Europe. 
The intelligence and ability of her craftsmen, 
whett properly trained, are equal to any in. the 
world. There is little mechanical oe engineering 
skill, because there ja noi yet the tradition of 
such skill; But in Italy thore has arisen, from 
Separations of craft workers, the skill coming 
inevitably a5. an inheritance, which gives the 
Halians a place in the front rank of engineering. 
nations, Tt is not possible to train engineering 





skill in any nation unless there bé a broad and 


educated basis of handicraft on which tn build. 
It is because the Indian peoples lost some of 
their handicraft skill, by a flood of mechanically 


fhciently skilled ta fill high 
posts in engineering work. We see the replace- 
eet of the lota and similar vessels by the 
ugliness of the petrol can, which is considered 
geod enough to "decorate" many a garden, 

We may observe also the rapid deterioratior 
of the once beautiful brass work of B s, nnd 
the decay in the design for chikan work in 
Lucknow, probably from the unintelligent copy- 
img. of the mechanically made “Swiss. 
embroidery." Ineffective and unsuitable designs: 
ie often: now used for cotton printing in 
Lucknow and Farrukhabad, overbtrüen d- with 
detail and unnecessarily complicated colour, 
often originating in seme London (fice having: 
that small acquaintance with true Indian design 
that has proved so dangerous a thing, Surely 
the virtue im Indian goods is that tl ' shall be 
of Indian design, and design of the very best 





quality, strong and vigorous, or dainty and 
fanciful, and not the monstrous aberrations anil 


graceless hybrids which the Indiun manufacturer 
foolishly accepts because he is at tle same time 
given an order for printed goods of these designs. 
Who should be able to design Indian goods: 
better than the Indian himself, and what 
necessity is there to accept European designs, 
which at one stroke destroys the primary 
characteristic of the whole work as a piece ot 
Indian art work? Why make designs on Indian 
goods which can be made more effectively in 
Europe? Why are such goods not made 
altogether in Europe? There can be only one 


reason : cheap labour. 





destroying the skill of the nation by bringing 
| level, The exploitation of cheap bour 
from the outside as well as the inside prevents 
the due and necessury development of that high 
skill necessary to the comity of à modèrn nation. 
It isa more amazing thing when it las been 
stated (as the present writer has heard it stated): 
that "one of the great difficulties. in boo! ing 
orders for Indian goods is that the makers won't 
make them all alike.” This astounding outlook 

of a man who was then engaged in buying goods 
of comprehension: of the 





itidieates a total lack 
vital principles. inherent in the facts of modern 
production. It must never be forgotten. that: 
their principle of mass production by the aid 
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by hand alone, aré largely and cssentially 
different. [is the special virtue of the machine 
that it can turn out a hundred or a /milhon 
objects, all alike. It ís the specia] virtue of 
handwork that it cannot make two objects exact- 
lv alike: even when endeavouring to do so, To 
go Against these basic laws of craft production 
is uot only foolish but criminal. To lose: sight 
of such a fact in planning a: scheme for industrial 
urt education—or never to have known it at all 
—is equivalent to wasting al) the money put into 
it- This lack of elementary knowledge of the 
economic laws of art and crafts lads to the 
absurdities which may be seen: of making pieces 
of furniture entirely by hand from a design 
copied wiintelligently from one which waz 
originated especially with à view to mass produc- 
tion by machinery, Such a type is that of the 
sB-called '^Iacobéan style which ts now common 
im the English market. This destroys the 
intelligent outlook on design for lancdwork 
which should accompany a development of 
manual skill necessary in such woodwork, and 
at the:same directs that skill into channels away 
from its normal bent, into one where the 
eventual) result is that the worker has to face 
the competition of the mochine on its: ground 
eee of an his own, An excellent si itt 

structing jewellery may be entirely mis 
sided, " allowed or compelled to uninteulligent 
copying from trade catalogus, from designa 
originated probably in Birmingham, These 
practices serve to warp the improvement of 
indian designa and art crafts and prevent that 
design skill from growing, which is necessary if 
Indian goods are to be exported abroad. For they 
üre watited because they are Indian : ii they: were 
- not, then other goods would be bought. To 
the Indian artisan, to the craftsman, and above 
all to. the manufacturer who ought to employ. a 
sailed designer (but asa tile does not, prefer- 
ring to appropriate the work of others) no better 
advice can be given than that in the famous 
lines: 

Ts thine own Self be tre, them it must 
follow, as the night the day, thou canst not then 
be false to any man." 

TRUM PUPPES! with great force to all art work, 
and it is the temporary absence af its observance 
that is dw, and which in Brimin many 
manufacturers arc working hard to restore. Tt 
i& the principles of justice, economy, and. art 








as applied to the manufacture of the necessities: 


ef modern peoples. It implies the preference 


for highly skilled workers, on a fair wage, 
working. reasonable hours, allowed and 
encouraged to do their best in good working 
surroundings. It means working from, d 
which have had time and thought and skill- 
borm of experience expended on them to- ft 
them thoroughly for the eventual purpose of the: 
object. It means above ali the abolition of most 
or all of that lust for patterzt, imitative and 
traditional, that has an ending like the parasite. 
ivy on the tree, destroying that which had so 
lom upheld #t. The Victorian era in Britain 
was RH of that tipe ol brainless production ii 
the manufacture of objects whose primary uss: 
was rendered difficult by treason of the alleged 
"ornament". 'This was supposed to "decorate" 
it with the virtues of art, but it really displayed: 
fully the lack of intelligence, not oniy of the- 
people who designed and made these things, 
bat more still of the people who encouraged the 
mekers by baying them, amd whose expensive 
education should hove led them to know better, 
Such an atrocity is the typical Lonis Quinze 
choir, or the Italian ewer of about the miite 
lime. It even influenced the design of tre carly 
locomotives, but the eugineers fad the sense 
to cease using fancy brasswork and to confine 
themselves to essentials. India has ual yet 
achieved the artistic degradation and fatuity of 
thy Louis periods, and it may ressonalhüy- he 
expected that she never will descend so Jew. 
This depends on the character aud extent 

of the training available and imparted in: schools. 
of design. It is sale to say that m even the 
short space of five years, given an intelligent 
official association, à man of culture and intel- 
ligence can make so decided a mark, although 
it must necessarily at first be small, that will 
faverably influence the conrse of Industrial 
design in his locality. TE sone liv ean 
he damaged in the negative sense. A living. 
and generous comprehension of the psychology 
of design, and its environment nnd. infiuence tn. 
and from the people is a first essential [t is 
obvious that no one cam teach design who does 
not himself have a very thorough: acquaintance: 
with it, not so much with «a heterogeneous assort- 
ment of examples, but with the very foundation 
and principles mherent in the economic nicest. 
for design among civilised peoples, It would 
require much space to [finely define these 
principles, but a short indication may be 
filled in bv the experience of those who already. 
have some knowledge of these things. Industry: 
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may be defined (among other numerous and 
equally correct definitions) es à Social system 
of making and exchanging the necessities ol 
lis. for body, soul, mind and spirit. ‘This 
definition inchndes. sucti tings as music and 
poetry as well as beds and fooil, Design is 
the uct and process of planning the method and 
the making of any of these ne essities, in so 
far us it includes the conception of the final 
form and tse of the articles needed, whether for 
tie use of the designer himself or far supply 
tò other persons. The 





realisation of the 
character and. extent of these needs supplies 
the motive for design and art. The design 
itself is a création, resulting from the combina- 
tion of material and thi method of musnipiulating 
it, the end desired, and the intended pluce of 
the object, as modified by environment, thë 
workers’ skill in handling refractory material 
{with or without adequate aid in the shupe of 
tools ami machinery) and lastly by the price 
which the eventual buyer is willing to give, ir 
return for the time, skill, iabour, and material 
inyolved in the production. 

Any adequate training in design must present 
these various factors inherent in the psychologi- 
cal process of design, or planning or scheming, 
io the student, so that by properly graded 
attempts or experiments. he jearns every thing 
hé cm of all factors, Not only must he, as a 
practical man, acquire actual. manipulative skill, 
but he must know his material physically and 
artistically, he must know his tools and 
tmachinery—what he can do with them, and 
what he catinot do. He must exploit their 
possibilities, and tot try to do with them what is 
best done by other means, He must relate all 
things to the etid desired, modified by the costs 
of all his related factors. He must work within 
limitations with such knowledge that they 
do not hamper but encourage him. It is the 
sign of the tre artist that he is always economi- 
cal of means, and conserves his metini and his 
energy, He can do much with littie, It is 
only the unskilfül who demand much material, 
much aid, am] who evolve tenuous and faraway 
schemes to divert attention from their present 

In the present state of finance, it is unwise 
and unpractical to embark on large and 
apparently glowing schemes, which are really 
of dubious value, and certainly expensive, 
without any surety of adequate return at any 


tine. Tt is far better to concentrate and im- 


prove the things that already are in being, or 
even to do away with ventures that have 
proved either failures from their original 
intention, or which have proved too cpensive 
to profitably maintain. It is better te develop 





industrial art on the- bases: that already exist, 
than to attempt ambitions schemes that cau. 
if the best but. afford help for a very small 


number of people, It be realised that no art 
of any country ever wis successful, in the 
region of the so-called "'üne aris" unless 
and until these arts were based in. amd on 
the skill in criftsmanship widely held and 


practised by the common people. An example is- 


alforded by the arts involved in writing, reading, 
and printing. As the two former become- more 
widespread among the masses, so does the third 
also increase. Industrial art reflects in its 
growth the increase of (he persoual arts oí 
reading and writing. But this is a phase of 
long growth, and cannot be expected to evolve 
ina single decade. So, in the conscious deye- 
lopmėnt of the arts:and crafts of printing, it is 
necessary to follow the normal course of its 
evolution, from the hand to the simple machine, 
and thence only to the modem costly liigh- 
power press, Thus it is simple folly to attempt 
to faise the very low standard of vernacular 
printing, in iis préss work and typography and 
illustrations alike, by a sudden bound to the 
dubious glorics of three-colour Printing on clay- 
coated paper. The average printer cannot 
afford to buy such an expensive press, neither 


can he get n sufheient volume of trade to 


maintam it, 


Nor can he obtain men sufficiently 


skilled to work them, and he cannot easily get. 
blocks made or printed, The best way of 
developing the printing aris is by introducing: 


the use of the woodcut for various pictorial. 
purposes, for when the designs are obtained, 
the blocks can be simple and easily ent in anv 
bazar, and easily printed quite effectively in 
anyo properly working cheap press 
Japanese work of this kind proves what high 


quality of design may by. this simple means be 


mide general among the poorer people. There 
las been little development in India of the art 
of engraving and printing from wood blocks ütt 
paper, which i& strange in view of the excel- 
lence of printed work on textiles, mostly cotton, 
which is: e living art. Something must he 
allowed for the absence of a regular supply. of 
suitahle paper, but this technical development 
would have been casy had the desire: to print 


Ame uu 


advanced «stare of their: development, 
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woodeuts heen strong enough The immense 
but much neglected value of the woodent as 
an ail in vernacular printing impresses itself 
upon aby student of the typographical and 
technical prodücBon of the general vernacular 
press. ‘The peculiar conditions which have 
ürisen in India, consequent upon the introduc- 
tion of numerous machines of al) kinds at an 
Into A 
country which did not witness that gradual 
development, has produced an industrial position 
of great difficulty in many divers: directions. 
A people with little or rio traditional experience 
in any form of printing are suddenie confronted 
with the intricacies of the modern lithographic 
or rotary press, with all its complements of 
process work in both black-and-white and the 
three or four colour process, In such a situs- 
tion abnormal: difficulties will arise, and therc 





‘ja much to the credit of those who, despite 


this luck of Knowledge of industrial technique, 
have nevertheless snececded in producing results 
of hich technical value. 

An educational error has heen made in the 
omission of facilities for training in those pro- 
cesses. of printing which are entirely ne- 
complished by hand. The printer craftsmen of 
Europe-are the descendants of men, aud the 
inheritors of traditions, of the development of 
hand printing of medieval Europe. The wood- 
cut block wms an essential and integral part of 
that tradition, and its omission from the training 
of the Indian printing has led to grave defects. 
We find bad setting and inaccurate com- 
position, bad presswork, a lack of design ot 
the printed page, and little knowledge of what 
the woodeut can de, even on a handpress and 
on poor papet. 

The foremost printers of both Europe and 
Ameria are going back for | inspiration 
and tic impulse to freshness to the older 
printers, who had among their resources al 
best two or three grades of papers to sclect 
from, two or three fonnts of type, and a 
few wood blocks which they cut for them- 
selves or which they themselves designed. 
Even among the foremost printers of to-day, 
there are few- indeed who could cut a block 
and a still smaller number who coukl satis 
factorily design one, The art of printing. in 


‘colours from woodblocks arose in Japan from 


the early work on a small scale. ‘The people 
showed their appreciation of pictures made and 
sold in this way, most of them depicting a 


graphic art will find an exceptionally agreeable- 














charming and artistic rendering of ordin ry 
incidents in the everyday life of the people, Jt 
was for long essentially an art spprect 
a by the common peaple. a 
‘There are many conditions in India very 
similar to those in Japan, and. thus there is mo. 
substantial reason why the woodcut pr t 
should not attain as great a popularity itr Wi 
not only as 3 füeans of artistic expression, b 
far greater still, as a means of educating de 
vast population to whom books or papers arë 
otherwise tseless. 


The traditional decorative treatment of Hindu. 











form of expression through the woodblock. 
And it will also find appreciation, for it can. 
provide a higher Jevel of artistic work than the 
crude. amd inartistically coloured prints. which. 
appear to find favour among certain classe 
There is certainly a demand for prints, aud. it 
is the duty of the artists to supply that demati: 
in the most artistic tmatmer possible, rather 





than to ignore it and retire to their own corners 


for "self-expression" in a few pictures ab 
prices beyond the reach of the mass of the 
people. | 


Ii there is to. bea renaissance of art abd 
craft, work in India, it will arise soonest. i the 
artists will endeavour to find out what is 
wanted, and, if it be a. socially desirable want, 
to supply it at the highest level. Where there 
is had art, it must be competed: with; wher 
there is no art, it must be introduced, 


This educational training requires. in its 
enrly -stages some further  enoouram 

such as is possible in working ot E 
for goods actually wanted. Im an art school, 
severe selection is essential or all sorts af 
orders will flow iu, many of a type dm 
which their execution will be of mo educational 
henefit whatever and also some beyond the 
power or scope Of the actital possibilities to 
execute. It is extremely  doubtín] if the 
acceptance of such orders in an educational 
institution is of any great: value, It E 
interferes with the proper development, of - 
grade of skill higher than that found in ihe: 
bazar, and unless x school can get its students ta 
generally attain a higher skill nnd technical: 
knowledge than is general in bazar workers. 
there is no need for it, since the same training 
is available ontside. The making of objects of 
actual utility and value should be confined to. 
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those mae not to definite orders, but sold to the 
public 2s from any shop, at reasonable prices, 
Such a system would allow practical work but 
at the same time would not. prevent the wide 
range of experimental 
necessary to an educational institution, and 
which is entirely impossible in one which js 
constantly full o£ work being done to outside 
order. Teaching becomes desultory and aimless, 
and too much attention is devoted to mere 
craftsmanship, whereas the great necessity for 
India is concentration on an improvement of 
Indian design anil decoration in all its different 
branches. 

The inauguration of exterior workshops, 
staffed by passed students would be useful, if 
financed by loans of small amount, and further 
helped by the jmssing on of orders received, for 
making in them. "his would prevent undue 
Fate -competition from institutions which being 
supposed to be cducational are not required to 
show profits, or even am balance sheet. [t is 
absurd to pretend to be enconmging industries 
while actually taking away the trade from those 
who shoul] have it normally. It is also nf 
dubious value from the design point of view, as 
the proportion of time spent on work as 
compared with that spent on design, is much 
Too great. What would be the feeling of Pro- 
tessors In Universities, if they were required to 
get their students to compose articles for uews- 
papers or copy for nilvertising purposes, as 
“industrial journalism’’? And what grade of 
work would be tumed out in such circtms- 
tances? Yet that is 9 fair perdllel to what is 
expected of an Indian Art School Another 
practice which has had little good result is that 
of hastily manufacturing designs, for the 
purpose of giving to a few favoured manufac- 
turers, free of charge, Often. tlie. person. who 
makes the desigus has had no direct acqnaint- 
ance with the methods ond tools, by which 
the articles are to be mode, or the place where 
It is tó be done, and sometimes no [ull Enow- 
ledge of the possibility oF the material and 
methods, or littl understandings of where im- 
provement is-necded and possille. The direct 
result is that o munufacturer obtaining such 
designs is tnwilling to employ a regular 
designer, avguing that he will cost: him THWIEY, 
Wherens he can get his designs free without 
any payment at ull ‘This wnds to prevent the 
diffusion of real design knowledge in the 
different centres, nnd to prevent the employment 


work which is so 





of properly qualified and fully trained men in 
such positions. 


Art school training, therefore, must include 
ship, and mmst cover a knowledge of materials, 
and ability iu the drawing of thoughtful designs 
with some degree or originality in them. ‘They 
must know and differentiste their designs ac- 
cording to the process for which they are 
destined, nd make allowances ax piv. 











and colour, both of an artistic and a scientific 
nature, with their practical application. They 
must mot merely copy or slightly alter the 
questionable desigra of other people, .Al] their 
time in an institution maintained at public 
expense should he devoted to the acquisition af 
knowledge and not to the erratic fulfilment of 
sundry odd job orders which any private person 
may happen to need st odd moments, 

The inducement to entering on such cours= 
of study needs to be more completely outlined to 
Prospective entrants, but it may he left to 
normal development if the experimental work 
be properly applied to the present resources 
and environment of each place of study ami 
experiment. [n particular mach. may be gained 
from the institntion of part time courses, 

matricted te attract adults already devoted to 
the pursnit of definite trades or professions, 
and calculated so as to afford them help of a 
very practical tature at a reasonably early stage. 
There are plenty of Indian employers who have 
sufficient — intelligence, — and understanding 
sympathy to encourage some of their employees 
to avait themselves of such aid, were it made 
known and offered to them. An instance may 
be given: in such a business as that of titho- 
eraphy, there are a fair number of workers: 
familiar with the ordinary everyday technical 
side of their work, but whose training never 
included any knowledge of design, which ts 
essential to a man who is to take any post of 
responsibility in such a work, and who fias 
probably never bees instructed im the use of 
colour to obtain good. effects with economic 
expenditure of labour and  presswork, Ever 
after a five ycar conrse in technical training, it- 
hus been found difficult to obtain a post hy a 
man having insufficient knowledge of design and. 
scientifie colour, But with a part-time course, 
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such a man could combine his daily work with 

study, to the immediate benefit of both himself 
and his employers, ‘This system is being 
followed out in other countries with excellent 
results. The same would apply to such a 
trade as building, in its various branches. 

These training and experimental centres can 
he devoted not only to the improvement, of 
existing art trades, but to the resuscitation of 
fortier activities now extinct, such as, for 
instance, Lucknow enamelling. It is not only 
possible but advisable to introduce, with due 
care and caution, other crafts, that are practised 
im other countries; which, if developed here, 
would prove of value to Indian commerce, 
Such an activity that would reward any enter- 
prising man of commerce would be the develop- 
ment of toy making for the British. Market, at 
present filled by Continental workers, with 
particular reference to those made of carved 
wood by homeworkers. But little equipment is 
needed, and Indian workers have both skill 
and a natural tendency in that direction which 
wenll be quickly successiul. What is needed 
most, is the organisation of the workers and 
some provision of designs for original models 
for them to work from. They wil then 
introduce their own modifications m different 
localities, and they would, at reasonable 
fieures, command a ready sale. "There is iu 
India a definite need for closer consideration 
of the possibilitics of industrial art education, 
as applied to processes of manufacture. Muri 
might also be done by the application of a 
thorough knowledge of the principles of design, 
as they are, or might be, utilised with reference 
to the selling of goods. Even in Europe and 
America, science, ss "scientific. management" 
has been applied mainly to the manufacture of 
goods, while art has been applied mainly to the 
‘selling of them, India has the chance of start- 
ing its industrial art education on a scheme 
more evenly balanced, bw applving both art 
and science to both making and selling. "There 
is as much need for "artistic management àg 
for scientific mae and as much 
necessity for artistic design as for artistic 
selling: It is the duty and ~privilere- of a 
properly organise) school or design to supply 
instruetion in all these things, and it is to the 
interest of all Indian employers to see that such 
an institution is available and. properly working 
in every large centre, and to see that their own 
employees are sufficiently instructed im the 





rudiments of principles and theory in the 
school, as well as in practice in the workshops, 
It is in and through the works that 
employers, managers, foremen, must be trained 
finally, and no school training can dispen 
with that completion. But neither should 
compete unduly with each other, but cach 
should in its own sphere supplement the work 
and possibilities for learning that are contained 
iu their own proper activities, 


IV. 

The Renaissance of India, 
soon be iu the midst, is in many respects 
similar to that of medieval Italy which had its 
latest effects in England aud the rest of thc 
continent of Europe. 

The industries of India nre many; the only- 
new factor is that of European mechanism, with- 
its train af commerce and profit-making,. The 
sub-division of labour, internal trade of great 
dimensions and external trade oí importance 
aud value, have existed before as well as now, 
although the fatal extreme specialisation which 
is so marked a factor of profit-making indtstry 
is not yet common in India, 

But there is more comsciowsmess in the minds 
of men; and where before there was a normal 
instinct to industry, now there is a question 
arising before any activity Is undertaken: 
“what is the real use of tliis to the country 1?" 
It isa wise question, 

One of the widest changes, silent and usual- 
ly largely ignored, is that of the training of 
boys to become craftsmen. All over the world 
it was formerly the duty and the privilege’ ot 
the master craftsman, upright and respected by 
members of his own craft and also by others, 
to undertake the definite instruction and general 
training of the entrants to his. craft, He 
admitted them, nnd saw that they were 
intelligent, willing, 









boys as his apprentices. — all 
Since then the gospel of  profitarian 
commerce and of a psendo-scientific efficieney 
has overspread the modern countries of the 
world, the part that is good in such a system. 
of liie has been overshadowed by the frantic 
working of small minds, who with grasping 
greed endeayour to obtain more than their 
share, and who are making deliberate efforts 
that others shall mie without, tinless their price 
can be paid. This is known under the more 


which we shall 


of good character, and 
likely to bring him credit, before he would tale: 


J a "T 
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"leasant name of ‘Supply and Demand." 
This human fact of need has been turned into 
a Commercial fiction of trade, and distorted out 
of all recognition by observing only one: side: 
Only. quite recently has it heen admitted. that 
the "Consumer"—that economical shndow— 
has any real rights st all, his existence being 
onlv justified by the fact thut he must be there 
in order to pay for the things which the makers 
demand that he shall buy! "Demand" is the 
only word, and the factor of compulson is 
everywhere exercised, through taxation and 
rating, in things often unnecessary to mant 
individuals; and through tlie economic compnul- 
sion of threatened starvation in essential 
things, of food, clothing and shelter. 

Among the demands of the new creed of 
commerce, is tlie subtle refusal to. train its own 
men, if by any possible means it can obtain 
men Teddy trained from «any other source. 
Whether it is altogether wise to admit outsiders 
is another point. ‘The fect remains that few 
modern firms will now willingly consent to give 
the time, the care and the trouble necessary to 
training the men. they need in order to carry 
on their trading. Tt does mot pay, they imply. 

Hence atises the entirely moder notion of 
special schools in which to supply the training, 
which tn many ‘directions, cannot ‘be obtained 
elsewhere. And equally arises the one idea of 
boys to learn a narrow branch of work as high- 
ly as possible; ignoring all other aspects of their 
craft, They désire to make themselves na tm- 
adaptable s possible, by refusing to learn any 
other than one side branch. And the criterion 
of such methods is held to be successful, if the 
trade, workshops and offices are pleased with 
an endless supply of cheap ready trained men, 
from whose. services the largest profits, 
consonant with competition, can he made. The 
teachers of these boys often adopt the same 
view, ond Seriously suggest, from the un- 
conscious idea that “What was good enough 
for their Fathers ought to be good enough for 
thelr sons" that no other training should be 
given T eilely craft training. 

_ From the clash of these two streams of ideas 
Indian indistry has diminished in quality and 
quantity, 
modern discoveries that arc technically tseful, 
‘and clinging even im handwork to the tvpe ot 
tool proved to be not the hest for the fob, the 
craftsmen. have been seriously challenged and 
defeated bv mechanism, which provides one of 


Unable to bring to their nid such 
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anaes But Meng which springs from 
care and knowledge and constant imp) eme 
of both method and product, has gone, a 
the world is the poorer for the loss of many 
Indian handicrafts. Nor can quality be expected 
to return nnless determined and conscious care 
18 exerted towards its recovery, and that not 
only on a small scale, but on the large scale 
manufacture of mechanical commerce. It is not 
dileult, given the will, to organise large scale 
handicraft mannfacture, any more than it has 
proved in farming as in Denmark, 

No small patt of this Renaissance of 
Quality must be plaved by men who are already 
familiar with the varying modes of artistic 
manufacture, whether by banil or by machii 
It is not entirely true that it is machinery that 
is responsible for the downfull of quality: it ds 
the motive behind the machine: ‘There is 
plenty of poor work produced by hand, as by 
machine, either from lack of knowledge or 
lack of conscience. Both are ot the root of 
the refusal to train craftsmen property. 

One man cannot obtain or contain all the 
knowledge needed in manufacture, and unless 
it is directed to the humblest worker a factory 
ás mn organism is not healthy, "Ihe hands 
need training as much, or even more, than the 
head, for they are the organs of action, and 
nction is «vronvmous with life. 

It is now customary to speak of foreign 
competition, and when this competition is 
against the highly skilled and therefore highly 
economical Iahour of well-educated: countries, it 
behoves the Indian manufacturer to note that 
the mere brute strength he can tring to his 
factory in the form of cheap and ignorant labour, 
can not in the long rim prevail. 

An. ignorant-and untrained worker iy a last: 
ing danger to himself, to his master and to n 
community. In the works he not only performs 
his own work hadly, but by: being there prevents 
another man from doing it better, and is not 
only a negative bit a positive hindrance: In 
his. community he is a danger because the 
length and breadth of his views are normally 
in direct invers ratio to his store of knowledge. 

It is necessary to specify what is meant by 
training. First of all the common: confusion 
as to what “education” is ‘must be removed. 
It must not be confounded with Titeracy. To 
teach a mnt io read and write, curiously 
enough is in these days just sufficient ta rob 
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him of bis owi native power of thought aud to 
deliver him mito the hands of the denagogues. 
True education is tlie development of the power 
af thougit, but too auch so-called education 
is’ devoted to the production of mechanical 
writers and readers, and allows the alleged 
“newspaper im thè direction of those who arè 
politically unscerupulous, to direct the empty 
minds of the half educated crowd. 

This kind of traimng ts that half-training 
which is worse that none af all, since it instals 
a dissatisfaction, without at the same time 
developing its owm power of satisfaction. The 
oniy kind of traimmug that is industrially valtt- 
able is that which trains the head nnd the 
hands together with the mind. It can only be 
done by careful conscious co-operation of 
employers with the educstionists. One mttst 
sacrifice for a time some gain, the other must 
cacrifice their literary ideal of ‘culture. 

V: 

The designed development of the right. kind 
of. instincts into permanent social habits in 
members of the human civilised species is one 
of the greatest problems of contemporary edt- 
cation. It is not sufficient to assert that because 
am action or an attitude of mind is ''unstmc- 
tive'! it is therefore right. All modern codes 
of law tend) to inhibit by threatened punishment 
any action following instincts which are 
considered bw legislators as socially perversive, 
and all religious tend to encourage the kind. of 
action and attitude that their founders consider 
socially necessary oor justifiable in the 
particular community for which they were 
designed, A code of education designed for 
the young to fit them for social life will 
therefore result from considered amalgamation 
of the clements of these two forces, one 
expressive and one repressive, tnaveidably 
characteristic of the current beliefs, manners, 
censboms, traditions, and superstitions of the 

fcommunity, whereby its main ideas of life are 
imposed) upon the young children. The 
current concept of the centent of education’ as 
well as the method of its administration 
includes ideas of what is right” in law and 
custom, and what is '"proper'" or "just! in 
religion. This. composite ideal energises the 
spirit behind education, by which the ordered 
form, consisting of the atts and sciences 
commonly known to the community, will be 












used and shaped entirely according 
fashion of the time, These ideals in turn 
and react om the form and use of art 
science, Neither art mor science can 
logically separated from “morality!” 
“ethics, hough these are after all 
bist the manners and custome of the rac, 
being a normal part of the racial st 
they do formulate the character of its art, amd 
define its aims, To urge further developmient 
crossing | 


to the 
act 
and 
be 
aud 








of art mainly asa valuable means of increas 
commerce, is to mistake a subsidiary amd 
incidental economic factor (in itself not to be 
despised!) as the primary aim of wise education. 
However important commerce may be, it must 
become a means to a fuller life; and not pompe 
the end of ife in. itself, A trae nations 
art arises in a healthy expressive life, as. an 
absolute essentia] to mational well-being, ts 
craftsmanship in work or play from a healthy 
body is essential to normal health, Art gives 
balance; it is the golden menu, The wide 
range of human emotions is thè sphere- a 
human art; art is powerful because its compre- ! 
hension is ihe key to ihe din of the 
emotions which. is the aim of religion aud. of 
the statesman. Human nature is changeable, 
but not by any kind of force; it can. be changed 
only by art. The tyo main instincts of ese 
tiatitre are those of attraction and rept 

or from things. or persons: ie 
cognised intelectually they 














formnilats ae 
realised desires, of attraction or aversion: as: 


love or as hate; From these two. primary 
emotions all others are derived, and it is 
nceording to his tnderstanding of oe lange 
of emotions that an artist, whether poet, actor 
or painter, is successful or mot. All” noli: 
are essentially social in scope and action, 
demuniding. both subject and object. of human i 
value. A conscious and successful desire ta | 
aronme or to alter an emotion in another përsa 
is what is usnally known as srt, and i 
accomplished hy the will power of the creative 
human instinet displayed in action, ‘The mind - 
of the artist reproduces his- emotion, feigned 
or real, in the mind of his object, Creative 
art arises ii an excess or superfluity ot emotion, 
överilowing the mind into other minds Tt 
is thus an expansive energising of the mind 
inducing a desire to give «a wider sense of 
emotional value, It exchanges its excess ond 
receives the -excess of others: Te is the 
reverse of the most poweriulle. opposing 
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instinct: that of possession, the desire to have, 
to keep, to gain, and to prevent others: from 
gaining, In any degree of excess the desire of 
guin initiates all manner of crimes, diseases, 
nnd insanity, It is ‘because art has: such 
immense social value in origimating, presenting, 
continuing of changing the current standard of 
social valies, frònt liw or religion to millinery 
fashinis, that it is 5o powerful aud so valuable 
a factor in all social life, Nearly all of our 
Lnowledge of the phenomenal world comes to 
us through the medium of vision, by colour 
and form. There is of course much that is 
tangible, and more that is andible, but the 
meterial objects that are used in the graphic 
and plastic arts are the most important in the 
manifold social relations of physical life. We 
fre all susceptible and sensitive in varying 


degrees to the powerful yèt indefinable values- 


of form, colour, and tone, and it is the increase 
this seitiitiveness which gives greater 
appreciation of art. When allied with ability 
in. productive craftsmanship, it allows creative 
expression, provided the creative instinct be 
strong and the aim be clear. The fact that 
ar, just as low or religion, is not merely an 
dividual but 53 ‘social fimection in the emo- 
tional relations of the national mind, demands 
that ail members of a healthy community shall 
have some critical and appreciative knowledge 
of its arts, even if many of them Possess 10 
constructive knowledge. The social power of 
att is stich as to demand that the people should 
tinderstand it thoroughly. 

There is thus meed, for instruction in two 
distinct phases: the ener! knowledge and 
appreciation of art in the critical sense, as a 
part of genéral education; and the development 
of original ercative art by instruction in crafts- 
munship, which should be begun at an early 
are addexi to productive design. Honest. public 
criticism based on real understanding is. not 
deleterious to creation: it merely renders more 
dificult the pseudo-artistic attempts to déccive 
with. arti&ciality. "lhe creative artist must 
have his own critical and comparative faculty 
Pp developed if he is to produce good 


ge appreciation of art and the creation 
of works of art is relative, both to individual 
artist and to the community, The apprecia- 
Hon of any art depends npon the degree of 
uiMerstanding and of emotional sénsitivenéss 
of the beholder, ‘The creative art of another 


nation cannot be fully understood in its national 
aspect unless the nature and origin of its aim 
are also realised. Appreciation of art itseli 
depends least on knowledge of technique, for 
such appreciation is usually that of one craíts- 
man for another's work; One sees the art with 
the mind ; tlie other sees the work of art with the 
vision. The creation of art is primarily deperi- 
dent on the understanding of aims of the 
proposed work and of emotional sensitiveness 
of the creating artist, combined with scientific 
Lnowledge of the best modes of craft to express 
his desires and satisfy his needs. His degree 
of appreciation of the social necessity of art, 
however, will determine both the ideal of his 
mrt uni quality of his crafter inship. There 
are grades in appreciation as there ate grades 
in craftsmanship, amd from this arises tlie 
difficulty or impossibility, of conceiving an art 
form having an identical appeal to differently 
educated minds anywhere in the world: 

In art education we have two main phases to 
consider: the individual development of 
talent to the benefit of the individual; and 
then the utilisation by the community ot the 
talent thus developed. Talent is developed but 
remains muused beeanse there is not sufficient 
appreciation of it to cause employers to’ tise 
such talent fn their business. There is no 
state encouragement (to use art, but only to 
train it, and there is litile active otii naf. 
encouragement. It is left too much to a few 
individual employers, who thus train only 2 
few individual artists. If nrt is to be again 
Brent às a living social function, it must be 
encouraged socially, The religious use of art 
in medieval] Italy produced great art as it 
did iu Greece and ancient Indin. Only by 
general. intelligent appreciation can a civic or 
national school arise and stand firm, Other- 
wise artists must remain a crowd of competing 
individuals rather than 3 cresitive body or chodi 
of thought, A national tradition in art must 
stand as & wide based pyramid: essentially u 
social expression, ib needs social suppart and" 
sympathy for these are the breath of living art. 
Creative art is the result of ihe fulfilment öf 
the cominon needs of hunianity, A work of art 
isa social act thet is well done, Art is done 
among the people, for the people, and by the 
people expressing themselves in their riceds, and 
their humanity in their satisfaction. When art 
is absent or poor then is the nation sick: it is 
à sign of failing power and decay, When tlie 
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manifest its power tm peaceful iloaniestic pursmits, 
the restless émotions seekmg an outlet find n 
ready focus for political agitation, and show 
the peculiar medern phonomenon of “‘restless- 
ness", oA mation busy at usefn| work isa 
nation at peace. 

There 15 the creative instinct in every normal 
child, the desire to build, to construct, and to 
make things. Its development is only possible 
when it has material freely given to experiment 
with. Skilled attention—as “education’’—given at 
the critical periods will develop this individual 
creative instinct into a social creative habit, 
into a permanent creative emotional attitude 
of mind. In this invaluable work is the high 
social value of the teacher indicated. A real 
teacher is a craftsman on souls, and in his 
keeping lies much of the future peace of the 
world. Tt is the creative instinct, eternally 
opposed to the military destructive instinct of 
the possessor. Creative art demands entire 
concentration of all the facultics—and peace. 
Tt appears -inevitably, follows unsonght but 
welcome, The man who can make is happier 
than the man who can merely possess: one can 
create, the other can only acquire—and lose. 
The uthappiness of the one, if it exists, is 
because he cannot credte enough: of the other, 
because he can. never possess enough. Art 
éducation should thus be concerned with the 
development of the creative instinct, and this 
is nécessarily at the expense of the opposite 
instinct of possessiveness, Light can be gained 
only bv bene darkness, Mere negation js 
wscless; there must be a deliberate positive 
and creative attitude in education, which is 
possible only by means of experience in various 
forms of creative work, thus inducing the right 
Justincts to become socially permanent, and 
eradicnting the others. 

The production of true creative art demands 
that the artist shall possess an ideal towards 
wlüch his creation is to aim. The mere copying 
ot nature or idle playing with meterials, or 
happy accidents, are not art but fruitless artificia- 
lities, "rue art is uot done primarily or solely 
for reward, but for the jov of creation tnade 
visible. - This does not in aty sense imply that 
he should never receive, who gives his all, brit 
even as the labourer is worthy of his hire, so 
should the hire he worthy of the lInbourer. 
There is no. room, for shoddy work or ideas in 
art or in craft, in the realm of true creative art 


n 


Crestion docs not occur in à vacuum, nor de 
éreation it anv sense the making of s 

ont of nothing. There is the instinct of art, and. 
hence of art appreciation, among the masses 
of the people: Art is the birthright of the 
people and must be restored to them. To: 
achieve this end we need the understanding. 
sympathy of all educationists, all manufacturers: 
and al| buyers of usefn] things. For art we. 
need cre in planning, truth im making, » and 
high discrimination in purchase: Thus the 
creative uistinct of onr people may be set free. 
Tolerance is cssentin! to a tric realisation of the 
creative vision, for without that attitude of 
mind nothing is seen as it is, 

The laws of art are mainly psychological— 
it is the crafts that are physical, but all must. 
obey the immanent spirit of humanity. The 
creation of Nature is more majestic in degree, 
but is different onlv in method to the crestiem | 
of true art. Hoth are manifestations of the 
power of mind to control matter. Natural 
creation is spiritual law in a natural form: 
artistic creation 1s spiritual law im man dinde. 
forms. Art is readjusted natural law. The 
spirit behind the manifold forms of nature is 
subjective and invisible; so too is the creative 
consciousness behind the visible work of art, 
yet we know both to exist by their works, The 
ongin and end af art is a mental noumenon 
having objective, existence midway. The 
creative emotion of art is subjective—the work 
of art alone is objective in its social 
Science provides the facts or knowledge by 
virtue of which the work may be done, The 
means is the craftsmanship or technique. Tt is. 
not only useless but impossible to teach the 
whole community how ta produce works of art, 
or to convey more than a general knowledge 
of the manipulution of simple things The 
traditional method of one man or one group 
working at some inherited craft, and others 
working at other single crafts in this way is 
what we usually term "'peasant art''. by 
these men domestic objects of worth aud 1 r 
were often produced for they worked by heart 
as well as by hand. So simple and direct is 
the relation of means to an end that we turn 
now for inspitation to such work when design- 
ing our sophisticated factory made goods. 
These have abolished the peasant made arts, 
for the factory has transformed the buman 
peasant into a heartless hand, without his 
creative artist's brain, "The problem is how to 
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give him a new opportunity to exercise the 
creative instinct which he hes almost lost. 
The human machine can never become any 
kind of artist without it, and neither can he 
understand and know and appreciate the art 
of others: ‘There must be individual experience 
for individual appreciation: Our analytical 
mode of general education renders subsequetit 
instruction in art more difficult, at the outset, 
for the modern method of mental training 
emphasises analysis. The eye is unconsciously 
caused by the brain to see unimportant details 
rather thun mass and unity when beginning art 
Study, — Hence many draftsmen arise; and 
fewer designers of real merit: many builders 
ahd exceedingly few architects; many politi- 
tians and rare stutesmen, Creation is synthe 
this and is greater than the preceding analysis ; 
it is the third stage of mental thought. First 
comes observation and analysis: then classifica. 
tion and compatison, then choice —selection 
and rejection—in invention or design, In 
ancient types of design much drawing was 
dispensed with, except that used in actual 
execution of a determined design, and the 
the preliminary mode of analysis was entirely 
mental snd subjective, along with the 
conception of proportion, This became objec- 
tive only as it was translated by craft into form 
and colour of the slowly muterialising want 
of art. 


The creative instinct is more strongly develop- 
ed iu some children than in others. All one can 
da isto discover the talent where it docs exist, 
and thet to develop it scientifically. ‘There are 
few children who lack entirely some ability in 
this direction, which proves how general and 
deep seated is the creative instinct, That it 
is not more often developed usefully implies a 
serious defect in our educational system, 
Artistic creative talent emerges more casil 
among the workers than in the "possessing 
Class".. As the craftsmen of the land they can 
the more-easily became the artists, just as the 
medieval goldsmiths casily became painters and 
sculptors. 

The fine results which proceeded from’ the 
miediseval system of art training demand close 
study of their psychology, Craftsmanship wis 
the first, and almost the only part, that was 
specifically taught: tle remainder was educed 






by the public social encou 
creative instinct, Imitation : 
examples done to gain craft skill, when the 
madividnal rapidly imposed his personal expres- 
sion on the commonly held processes of this 
school. 


Craft is thus seen as the intelligent put 
mechanical quanipulation of material, either 
empirical and experimental, or scientific and 
exact, in order to accomplish certain definite 
ends. It can be taught thoroughly and rapidly 
to these of normal intelligence, if scientifically 
applied, and be absorbed in a quarter of the 
time needed -for empirical experiment, 

The function of tuition ts thus primarily to 
avert all useless experiment, ond next to give, 
as far as possible, all round craft experience. 
Every artist hos to start anew, to learn his 


tunterial, his method, and his art, Not so the 


scientist, who after a general survey, ‘has 
merely to select his speciality and memorize the 


work of his predecessors, practically beginning: 


where they left off. Yet true science begins 


only with discovery and invention, and the 


mere manipulator of other men's brains is-only 
am engincer or a mechanic, a chemist or a 
builder. True art arises only with discovery 


and invention, as "design", with expression of 


the creative mind, rising above craft, secure in 
skilled handling of material and method, Ti 
can only exist where the faculty of choice in 
labour is exercised, and where this is banished 
art goes with it. 


National education is hound up with the 


national arts, and mental balance with both. 
There can be no wide appreciation of art forms 


and forces unless provision is open for experi- 
ence in the enjoyment of all kinds of art among 
the great masses of the people, without whose 


active sympathy art will remain petty in aim 
and provincial in form. The whole creative 


instinct lying almost dormant in s5 many of 


the people must be awakened by the skilfub 


hand of wise education; for the only arts of 
living use to the people will be those produced 


by them and for them. And, the greatest of 


all, there must arise in their hearts a changed 
ideal of life, from the wnreality of material 
wealth to that of the wealth of the wise , £0 
that the sim of art may not shine in est 


: 
Lar 
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By Mr, A, S. WADIA, M.A. 


“Aten, my brothers, men the workers, ever reapitig 
somcihiung mew: 
That which they have done tint earnest of the 
tings that they shall do: 
For I «pt into the fnture, für a» human eve 
| conl see. 
Saw the vision of the workl, and all tle wonder 
that would he." l'enmyson. 


Most of us can suy day cast our eyes back- 
ward und picture to ourselves what the world 


was like a hundred years ago, but how few care. 


to dip into the future and sce for themselves 
the vision of the world and all thè wonder that 
would be a hundred vears hence. And this 
latter survey is perhaps more profitable aud 
makes certainly more fascinating study than the 
other, for the past is dead amd gone and, what 
is würse, is bevond recall, while the future 

with its: vast and wonderful possibilities for 
ever scintillates before us and draws ts on with 
bright hopes and brighter dreams: 

A hundred vears ago the age of steam had 
just commenced and we now know how it has 
hound this globe of ours many times over with 
its steel rails and pressed half of humanity in its 
iron Service, Likewise a century hence the 
world will be dotted all over with pit-heads of 
ait-masts am] aerodrómes nnd the air itself will 
vibrate night and day with the throb of 


thousands upon thousands of aeroplanes. “Their 


criss-cross. flights-would dim the sunlight aver 
towns during the day and at night the heavenly 
constellation itself would pale before the brighter 
constellation of thousands of moving red, white 
and blue points of their lights. But on a gala- 
night the procession of illumined air-ships and 
acroplanes will fill the heavens with such a 
fantasy of fairy lights as to make the brightest 
vision from the Arabian Nights appear beside 
it but a gaudy dream. Railways and steamers 
in those days will he picturesque relies just as 
mailcoaches and Sailing-ships are in ours, and 
like the latter will be relegated to a backward 
position and used only for mere subsidiary and 


loca! transportations. The  trade-routes am 
cartying-services of the world will lie wholly di 
the air, 

There will bé ore great change, The hills 
am] mountains that are now lying waste and. 
uninhahited will then come into their own and 
their tops, especially in the Tropics, will be 
converted into residential quarters for the more 
prosperous classes of thw townspeople, who will 
lv to their businesses in the morning. and back 
to their hill-homes in the evening: When the 


air comes finally to establish its free empire an 


the face of the Globe, the present national: 
frontiers will be old historic ruins and the tariil- 
Walls now running conterminous with then: will 
he found only in the economic histories of 
several nations. The human spirit this liberat- 
ed from the age-long incubus of national 
hatreds and economic selfishness will breathe » 
little more freely and he in a position to think 
on the vital things of life and society in terms 
of humanity as a whole and not of individual. 
nations as tow, With the disappearance of. 
mntiona] hatreds and economic. selfishness, | 
present League of Nations will as a matter oF 
course evolve into a League of He ity im 
which ‘Tennyson's dream of ‘the Great 
Parliament of Man and the Federation of the 
World” will have beer at last fulfilled. But 
the: fulfiment will be the longest delayed by two 
evil forces, which are at present only at the 
beginning of their baleful career. These evil 
forces of colour-prejudice and class-selfishness: 
will have developed as the century advances 
into a world-menuce, but like all other evil 
forces, they will have thoroughly worked them- 
selves out by the end of it, though the last will 
be the most persistent and longest in dying. 
Its death, however, will bè brought about by the 
combined effect of a rapiil advancement in the. 
great mechanical and scientific impulses of the 
age and the revival of the ancient ideals of 
simplicity and Art, 

The Machine helped by scientific research 
will have by then so far perfected itself that. 
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not only it will have incressed our present pro- 
ductive capacity a hiundredfold but, what is 
more, it will have taken upon itself all the most 
tedious and dehiimanising elements in the 
munufacturing Processes of our time and so 
become in reality what it was always: Intended 
to be, the general drudge and common slave oi 
mankind, And it is these tedious aud 
dehumanising clements Iving concealed in the 
manufacturing prócesses of our time that have 
been the real cause of all our past labour 
troubles and the potent source of all our present 
class il-will. As mali wavs of life, where we 
gain on one side we are bound to lose on the 
other, so with the gradual removal of these 
debasing elements and the steady expansion of 
our manufacturing capacity there will necessari- 
ty arise conditions which will lead to a vast 
increase of the world's population and create 
a growing passion for enervating pleasures and 
more luxurious modes of life. In other words, 
life being made the more easy hy the perfected 
ae and more hurried by the subjugated 

,it wil naturally become more complex and 
vastly difficult. To  counter-balance these 
tendencies the newly-launched idea of birth. 
control will be then legally recognised and 
widely practised and the ancient ideals of 
simplicity and art will once more take hold of 
the human mind with the consequence that the 
then growing cult of pleasure and luxury will 
be, to borrow à term of the psvcho-analyst, 
‘stiblimated into nobler channels, 

From the time of Laotze and Pythagoras 
dowi to Tolstoi and Gandhi of our own days, 
every great world-teacher and foander of 
religion has tatight in one form or another the 
great creed of Simplicity. And Simplicity, 
truly so-called, docs not fight shy of complexity 
‘any more than Spirituality, truly so-called, 
fights shy of matter. On the contrary, it lives 
in and through complexity, In other words; 
the true creed of Simplicity does not ignore or 
avoid complexity but boldiy meets it and tries 
to overcome it by organising out of its intricate 
mare of manifestations a broader ond a more 
comprehensive and so a simpler mode of 
thought, word, and action. In this reat 
mission of hers, Simplicity will have been 
largely helped by the psychologist and the 
nhysiolopist. "''"The past century’’ savs H. G. 
Wells, “has heen the supreme century of 
material achievement: the present and the 
twenty-first will be the great fruiting and 


harvesting time of psychological and pliysiologi- 
cal sciences,” 

But no creed of simplicity, helped as it may 
be by the researches of psychologists and 
physiologists, will ever by itself meet the rich 
Besides there is alw ays the danga of Apiay 
degenerating into mere msipidity as Hie great 
Khaddar movement of Gandhi is fast doing in 
India; ‘To save her from such n degeneration, 
us also to supply the complex needs of the 
human mind, Simplicity will have to call to 
lier aid Art, And no stauncher ally could 
Simplicity fid to further her own ends than 
Art—that great revealer and preserver of all 
that is highest, noblest, and simplest in the 
heart and impulse of man. 

And Art in the 21st century will be no rare 
luxury as it now is, nor will it be the posses 
sion of the cultured fow or the pastime of the 
common many, but it will be o common 
necessity, open to all and sought by all, Art 
will have then once more thrown off its present 
rich garment and stepped down from its present 
high pedestal, and assuming the simple garb 
of all and being produced tm the sight of all, 
wil have entered the common life of all and 
become the valued possession of all, as Ii was. 
in the best days of Greek and Gothic art. In 
those great days of its existence, Art was the 
handmaid and exponent of Religion, and so 
will it be im the century to come, when 
Religion will have again simplified itself into 
a few basie beliefs of common utility and 
universal validity, Nor will Religion then be- 
at loggerheads with Science as she now is, but. 
both will employ their best energies im the 
quest of the Absolute, the one in revealing, 
the other in realising the Mystical Heart af 
Things: And Science will lave taken vast 
strides by then and harnessed most of the free 
energy of the world that is now going waste, 
such as atmospheric electricity, tidal power, 
solar and atomic: energy. As coal has now 
mostly replaced wood and as oil is fast replac- 
ing coal, so electricity derived from natural 
forces, harnessed snd conserved, will in those 
days wholly replace wood, coal and oil. | 

One-great effect of such a replacement would 
he that we shall have purer atmosphere to 
breathe and cleaner cities. to live in, ‘The cities 
will not only be more clean then but less noisy. 
As we have at present legislation against smake 
muisance, we shall then lave against all avoid- 
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able noise, and rubber will be most extensively 
used on the road aud railways to do away with 
the bare possibility of noise. and thus make an 
immense saving in the. present criminal waste 
of human nerve-power. Science will have by 
then discovered not only the cures but the 
preventives of “the thousand shocks that flesh 
is heir to," Boat with this wide expansion of 
scientific power, men will have also invented 
vast forces of destruction, of which we are 
given only a glimpse now and again, The 
other day Edison declared that ít was quite 
possible to discover a gas in the laboratory 
which would lay waste London in less than 
four hours. Ey then, however, the League of 
Humanity will have so far established its runic 
and anthority over all the peoples of the world 
that any such recrudescence of ancient bellicose 
tendencies among anv group of people would he 
dealt with by the Internationa) Conrt nf Tustice, 
just an any recrudence of feudalistic warfare 
and tribal disputes would be dealt with in our 
present national courte of judicature as common 
felony and their perpetrators punished as 
ordinary criminals. The present national 
armies and navies will hé then converted into 
au armed police force of the world which will 
keen watch and ward over the land and seas 
af the world in internationalised airships and 
aeroplanes, the movements of which wil he 
wholly directed try the wireless, In fact, the 
world communication will be mainly carried on 
hy the wireless ray, which will bring the 
image of persons half the world across and 
müke them talk to us as if t our very presence, 
anid Psvchical Research will have by then so 
far advanced that communication with the dead 
will not be as at present the pursnit of the 
curious and the credulous. but as matter of 
scientific certainty and himan necessity. 
Another great change will be that our pre- 
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sent prisons and penitentiaries will be converted: 
into social reformmtories and mentil institu se 
where the criminal will no longer be looked 
upon gs a wilful decadent of society | srg 
social ostracism and condign punishment, bot | 
will be trested as a mentally defective du 
morally deficient delinquent who, by certain 
restrictions put on his movements and being 
provided with regular work, food and) exercise, 
was to be gradually won back from his v E 
irresponsible ways to a life of decency 1 
discipline and if possible of good citizenship, 
Crime being invariably due to the perversion 
of natural aptitudes and misdirection of natural y 
gifts, the primary duty of these institutes will 
be to find out the natural bent of the criminal 
and then consign him such work as would guit 
to the best use the qualities with which he i 
endawed by nature. 

'The criminals hermfnl proclivities beig- 
this turned to work suited to the natural beat 
of his mind and useful to society at large, the 





working. man's energy bheing directed into 


channels less exacting and more interesting 

processes of production, the carta list being 

won back by the creed of Simplicity and Art 

irm his present ineffectual extravagance | 

class selfishness, the nations of the wert 

having outgrowrn national creeds and ecolour- 

préhudicea, most of the free energies of mituna 

being harnessed and the world knit closet. ter 

a net-work of air services and radio communi- 

cations, the cures and preventives being fonad 

for the ills of the flesh, the despair and gloom 

of the grave being lightened by definite 

knowledge and direct contact, and with Science : 
and Religion marching hand in hand, Humanity: 
will lead a cleaner amd healthier, a less selfish 
and factions and a more helpful and harmitti- 
ous life A Hundred Years Hence. 





“THE SPEAKER" OR THE PRESIDENT OF A 
LEGISLATURE.* 


By Mr. Mukan Larn, n.A, (Oxon), BAR-AT-LAW, M.L.C. 


The tecent elections of non-official Presidents 
in the Indian Assembly and the Provincial 
Councils have marked an-epoch in India. Every 
deliberative body in which people meet to 
discuss and decide matters of public importance 
needs an officer to puide and control its deli- 
berations, The parliaments and legislatures. in 
all modern constitutions have their Speakers or 
Presents. The Indian legislatures—hoth central 
and provincial—similarly, have their. Presidents, 
Hor the first four vears, since 1021, they were 
to be the creation of the Executive, Now they 
are all elected by the Legislattires of the yariows 
‘provinces and the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
The Tndian Council of State is the ane excep. 
tion:—it is doomed perpetually to a nominated 
President. The office of the President ia of 
great importance. Much dignity, prerogative 
and authority ure naturally attached to it. In 
the choice of the President the Legislatures hape 
to be guided by highest motives of public 
service rather than by party considerations: 
Al parties within the legislature are equally 
interested! in the choice of the President. He 
must be the most competent available man, and 
qualified for his task by experience of public 
affairs, knowledge of the world, nn imperturh- 
able temperament, apart from possessing ability 
lor exercising powers of control and strength 
of character. It may be said at once that the 
choice of the Indian legislatures: has been, on 
the whole, well exercised. 


As nearly all the modern legislatures have. 
im choosing Presidents, more or less copied as 
their model, the Speaker of the British House 
of Commons, with necessary local variations, 
I confine myself in this disquisition mainly to 
the history and the functions of the holder of 
that office and will make but casual references to 

"Hala and rewritten text, especially. for the 
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any other constitution, as I hold the British 
Speaker as the ideal umpire of a debating and 
legislative -bodv. But no other legislature hus 
imitated the British example in toto. Dam also 
aware of some of the disadvantages: of the 
British system «and convention, the greatest 
being that a politician and statesman of first- 
rank does not come forward to tinke the office; 
for it he does his political talents and forensic 
powers are buried in the chair—the statesman 
commits political suicide, as it were. He is 
gagged. He becomes a political nonentity, im 
spile of his being ''the first commoner of the 
land" and notwithstanding the dignity and 
power attached to the office. True, some of the 
greatest constitutional historians amd the best 
constitutional lawyers have occupied the chair 
of the Speaker. But so for as J am aware no 
politician of ministerial rank or leader of a 
political party has ever come forward to accept 
the office. I know of only one case in which n 
Statesman, who had oceupied ministerial offices 
in several cabinets ond who was «destined te 
became the. Prime Minister, desired the office of 
the Speaker. He also wanted to do so only 
because he wanted to retire from the political 
arena ; and was then in his soth year. In his 
Siudiss and Sketchés Lord Oxford has recorded 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman “to the 
surprise of his colleagues, in the spring of 1895, 
let it, be. known that he desired the vacant 
Speakership, to which he would without doubt 
have been elected without opposition; Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman wrote to Sir W. 
Harcourt: “My ambitions do not permunently | 
lie, nor do my powers, in a fighting direction.' 
But all his colleagues and even Queen Victoria: 
vetoed his proposal and Sir Henry was spared 
to be elected the Leader of the Liberal Party in 
1899, and to be nominated the Prime Minister 
in roos. So the Fates are fickle! ae 
The British tradition and convention have 

not been followed in smy country to the letter. 
The American constitution, is, in a way, the 
first and the most faithful reproduction of the 
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British parliamentary system. But while “the 
title and attributions of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives are'"— we are told by 
Bryce in his American. Commons ealih—"tnken 
from his- famous Engiish original, the character 
of the office hus greatly altered from the 
orgimal' ^ In fact in some respects the 
appurtenances of the American ofice are 
diametricallg opposed to the British. And the 
American Speaker acts—as we shall see later— 
quite contrary to British tradition. Similarly, 
in France, in the words of Bryce in his Modern 
Democracies “this high functionary resembles 
the Speaker of the American Howse of Repre- 
sentatives rather than the Speaker of the 
British House of Commons, for he is not 
expected to display that absolute impartiality 
which is the distinguishing note of the latter, 
and he müy rebuke, sometimes with pungent 
suürcaam, deputies whose: language he disap 
proves. Custom has allowed him to favour, 
vet with due regard to fair play, the party to 
which he belonged before his elevation," The 
Speaker- of the French Chamber of Deputies 
has, in: recent years ceased to intervene iti 
debates: He Keeps his eye on his political 
future. He often aspires to become the 
President of the Republic, or he may be called 
any day to leave the choir and form the 
ministry. Thus he docs not cease to be a party 
man by accepting the chair. In à British 
Domition—1 refer to  Australia—the Speaker 
like the British Speaker is expected to be an 
impartial chairman, yet is chosen afresh, in 
each Parliament, froni the dominant party. So 
it is clear that each legislature has evolved and 
developed its own system in choosing its 


HI. 

Now, the question is; What svstem should 
India follow? It will be obviously too much 
to presume that the Indian constitution of the 
future is going to be the replica of this or that 
constitution, however good the model may be. 
Every constitution is bound to shape itself 
according to its local conditions and political 
exigencies, and the environments existing and 
ideals prevailing amongst the people who have 
the making and shaping of it. Soe, however 
much I would have liked the Indian Presidents 
io walk in the footsteps of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons T am constrained to hold 
that the Indian Legislatures, while keeping in 
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view and profiting by the Beda trudition, 
will evolve à new convention and tradition of 
their own. And though I do not pretend to 
prophesy fam of opinion that Indian President ; 
are likely. to follow the French eustom m with 
the modification that so long as they choose to 
occupy the ehair they must be strictly impartial - 
aud abstain from intervening im the debates 
except to conduct the business and expound: the 
law and rules. I would forbid them to render 
any help to their own party and whatever ire. 
formation they have to impart as to rules aml 
constitutional Jaw must be placed at the disposal 
of the whole house. But the Indian President 
need not cut himself off from his party, mor 
turn his back on the political arena, When the y 
Legislature is- not in session lie muy, if he 
choose, take part within reasonable limits an 
politics. And if ever bis party or the head. of 
the administration, calls upon him either to. 
lead the party or to join. the ministry hie shoul 
be at liberty to do so. If he is content with. 
the office of the President, and he isch £ 
lis duties and exercises his Creo iba to the: 
satisfaction of all political parties, there is no 
reason why he may not be elected over amd over 
again Although I cannot help betrayiig my 
partiality for the British tradition on constitue 
tional grounds and reiterate thit T should have 
liked the Indian Speaker not to depart from. wo 
even by an inch, yet in the present circum- 
stances of our country, T do not think 1t would. 
be advisable fo imitate the British Spesker's 
traditions in all details. 

I shonli likc zü Indian lawyer. politician. of 
the first rank to come forward, on all occasions 
in future to accept the chair. And if he is not 
barred from playing his part in the politics. of 
nis country, we shall find men of outstanding 
merits and eminence coming forward to tale 
office. On the other hand, the experience: the 
President would gain in guiding the 
tions and the letsire that he would have | ny 
study the political questions and to enrich hie 
stock of knowledge will stand him in good 
stead, whenever he is called upon te join the 
Government aml serve as a. Minister: Lastly .—— 
the number, at present, of men of sarang: 
merits in the political arena being limited, it 
will be advisable to hayé a widet field fnr choice: 
which we can have only by giving greater 
liberty to the Indian President than his British 
prototype. We shold choose the best mon 
available within the Legislature. Although the 
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Legislature can easily get rid of a President 
whom they find undesirable (by cither passing 
a vote of no-confidence in him or by not elect. 
ing him a second time) the future of the 
President himself will depend on the manner 
in which he conducts the business of the 
House and his impartiality and his judicial 
ecumen, Our countrymen have long since 
distinguished themselves in every walk of life, 
open to them so far, and I have every reason to 
hope that Indian Speakers will furnish the 


world examples of ideal Presidents who will 


extórt admiration for their august impartiality, 
powers for the exposition of constitutiomil 
principles, thorough familiarity with parliamen- 
tary procedure, judicial temperament. and 
hrmness in conducting the proceedings oi 
their legislature. But for local differences, I 
have no doubt that the ideal for the President 
ei a legislative body in India is to be found in 
the Speaker of the British House of Commons. 
IV. 

It is a moot question whether the House 
of Commons hail a Speaker before 1376. How- 
ever, the first mention of the Speaker we find 
in 1376, in the reign of Edward III, when Sir 
Thomas Hungerford was elected Speaker of (he 
House of Commons: In the medieval period 
the Speaker was always clected by the Com- 
mons from amongst themselves, but his election 
had to be confirmed ty the Crown. And 
though the Eing never appointed the Speaker, 
vet the choice was invariably influenced by the 
King, And in that semi-servite age he was: in 
a way the adyocate of the King in the House. 
He received favours from the King. He 
received {100 from the Crown and even held 
uifiees under the Croywn—Mr. Speaker Bell. was 
the King's Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
Similarly, in the times of the Tudors and the 
Stuarts the Speaker was practically the Kitig's 
Spokesman and champion of the Crown. As 
such hs had to be servile to the King. Sanie 
Speakers disliked that servility and declined to 
take the chair + therefore it became the custom, 
for sometime, that the Speaker had to be 
carried bodily to he seated in the chair. ‘This 
custom was abolished by one of the greatest 
Speakers, Onslow, who occupied the chair for 
34 years, from 1727 to r761, In those days, 
when Parliament itself was servile to the King, 
the Speakers who held King’s offices could not 
do otherwise. The Speaker had to explain bills 
on behalf of the King, and he often disallowe! 


the King’s prerogative. The modern period 
which dates from 1830 restored indepen- 
dence and authority to the Speaker. In 1830 
he was finally purged of the King’s miflzence 
and became, in its true sense, the champion 
and the spokesman of the Commons—thongh 
somit of the esrler Speakers—like the famous 
Lentenhall in the reign of Charles I—Mwere as 
independent as any of the later times. f 
The Speaker's rank is second to that of the 
Lord President of the Council. But among the 
Commoners he ranks first, that is to say, he 
is the first Commoner of Great Britain. Simi- 
larly, in the United States, the Speaker comes 
next to the President, and may even officiate 
for him, in à case of emergent vacancy: Fol- 
lowing the tradition of Great Britain ani] 
America, the Presidents of the Indian Provin- 
mal Legislatures ought, in my opinion, to 
occupy the second position to the Governor and 
the President of the Assembly should rank 
second only to the Viceroy. In addition to the 
yearly salary of £ 5,000—free from all taxes— 
ant an anual life pension of 24,000) accom-= 
panied by peerage on retirement, the Speaker of 
the Commons is given àn official residence in 
the Westminister Palace, besides £1,000 for 
equipment, and £ roo for stationery, Accord- 
ing io an ancient custom he wed to receive 
from. the. Cloth-workers' Company broad-cloth 
üt Christmas time; and from tite Royal Park at 
Windsor a buck and à doe til 1839, when 
those presents were discontinued. Up to. 1832 
the Speaker was also allowed to uke away the 
clair he occupied, at the end of each session, 
The responsibility of the Speaker was. twofold. 
On the one. hand, he was in the olden days 
responsible for the offences of tlie Commons to 
the outside world and, on the other, re posible 
to the Commons for breach of privileges of the 
Commons by outsiders, Speaker Thorpe whe 
imprisoned in 1452 "at the suit of thé Duke 
of York," although lie was released, on appeal, 
the judges holding that the court of Parliament 
was a superior court, ‘for it is so high and so 
mighty, in its nature that it may make a law, 
anl that is law it may make no law.’ Te thie 
cast the Speaker was made. the scapegoat for 
the sins of the Commoners: ‘The Speaker's 
responsibility to the members was more effec: 
tive and real, He acted as their advocate and 


executive — officer. The Austrian writer, 
Redlcich, perhaps the greatest foreign student 





of British parliamentary procedure, says of the 
Speaker that he is the ''sole representative of 
Commons to the outside. world." Speaker 
Lunslow ordered a man into custody who had 
pressed upon him in the Westminster Hall. 
Speaker Sir Edward Seymour seized Mr. 
Sergeant Pemberton, M.P., aud delivered hini 
into custody, Mr. Murray, another member of 
the House, was brought to the bar of the House 
m: 1750 and declared “guilty of high treason 
end most dangerous contempt of the authority 
and privilege of the House" for having refused 
io kneel at the bar of the House. He was 
compelled to kneel but on msing he was 
distinctly heard to mutter between his teeth; 
“what a d—d dirty place, forsooth"’ ! 

In :621 Mr. Floyde hàd spoken offensive 
words concerning the King's daughter and her 
husband for which ihe Commons and their 
Speaker “sentenced Floyde to pay fine of 
Erow, to stand twice in the pillory and to ride 
backwards on a horse, with the horse's tail 
in his kand." That was an act of the servile 
Parliament, although the Commioctwrs soon 
realised their mistake and releasing Ployile leit 
the matter to be dealt with by the Lords, But 
the Lords “exceeded even bounds of decency" 
and ordered him not to curry arms as-a. gentlc- 
mun and to ride twice to thë pillory with his 
face to the horse's tail and be branded with the 
letter 'E" (which stood for'"knavé") ‘on His 
forehead, and to be whipped at carts-tail and 
fined Lens Suniluriv, in 1666, Thomas 
White was fined by the Commons £ 1,000 for 
having absconded after he had been ordered to 
the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms. 

V 


In the United States the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives gets os against 
£5,000 of the British Speaker 12,000 dollars 
per month which in Indian money is. egi 
to Rs. 3,125. The clerk of the House of C 
mons gels £3,000 8 yeur and the Chairman 
of the committee of ways and incans ge 
£2,500 per annum, wheress the members of 
Parliament get only £ 400 per annum. Tn 
India the question of the salary of ministers 
and councillors hast been in the forefront ever 
since the Montagu-Chelmsfornl Reforma were 
introduced. Before the Reforms came into 
force Indian politicians stood for equal salary 
for the Executive Councillors and the Minis- 
ters. When the Ministers were appointed the 
politicians began to ask for a lower salary for 
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the Ministers. But the latter and their s 
portera said that they must pet the same ar amour 
as the Councillors, because of the the y - 
the equality of the statis, as if the statuis 
depended on poy! However, o mixin y^ 
Rs, 3,c00/- per month should be decent salary 
for the Ministers, as well os the Executive 
Councillors, so long as theré is not a general 
lowering of pay all round. The Indiën 
Legislative. Assembly has decided to pay its 
President Rs. 4,000 a month. The Punjab: 
Bengal and Bombay Legislative Councils have 
agreed to puy their Presidents Es, 3,000/— 
The United Provinces, Madras, and Behar and 
Orissa Councils have fixed the Pres : 
salary at Ks. 2,000 per month, the Central 
Provinces at Rs. 1,000 and Assam at Rs: soo/- 
I do not think that the difference in pay will 
make any diference in their status and dignity, 
except that so long as the Presidents have to 
meet and exchanye social amenities with highly- 
paid oficials and do good deal of entertait 
those paid less than Rs. 2,000 3 1801 will feed | 
the pinch of their low salary. It may be noticed 
here that these salaries have been fixed as pro 
vided in the Government of India Act, 1919. by 
the Legislative Assembly and the provincial 
legialutive councils not bv adopting resolutions 
on the subject but by the more formal process of 
enactment, Tf there were a general, all-rourd, 
lowering of pay amongst the bolders f 
high offices in this country, I too have — 
ü smaller salary for the President than that fixed 
in many of the provinces and tho Assembly. But 
since I should not like the President to engage 
into any trade or profession, it is so enacted or 
held to be by convention and because he will 
have to keep a decent establishment and 
discharge his social functions towards the 
members of the Legislative Council, one should 
not grudge him q decent salary, In this respect 
the Assembly and the Legislatures of the 
Punjab, Bombay and Bengal have eet a good 
example, which might have been followed fy the 
others with advantage. 

The President of a Legislature, in theory, 
occupies a. position but next to the Chief Officer 
or the Executive Head of a State or a Province; 
and nobody can guingay that his office. carries 
with it às much importance und influence if not 
more as that of à Minister. There ds no case 
known where 1 Minister had clianged places with 
the Speaker for the love of it or because ef the 
Speaket's occupying the rank second to the head 
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of the State. À politician devoted to. literary 
pursuit anid desirons of Jeisure and rest might 
do so, but no ambitious worker and fighter 
would prefer the Speaker's office to that of à 
Minister. In India, wo may very well look for 
a politician of pre-enrinence and high position 
accepting the President’s office, but we will have 
perforce to be content, In most cases, with a 
wan of average ability and Jearning. Just as 
we should be prepared im our country to find 
the average Minister chosen by the Governor, 
sa ig the case of our Presidents we should be 
content for long years with men of average 
ability, sound common sense, and legal training 
“buta whole-time oficer of the legisiature. On 
this last point Sir Fredrick Whyte delivered him- 
self as follows from the presidential chair of the 
Legislative Assembly, when the President's 
Salaries Bill was under discussion :—''| am very 
glad, indeed, to find a general opinion through- 
out the Assembly that the occupant of the Chair 
shonid be a whole-time officer in the sense that, 
when the Assembly is not actually sitting, he 
should either be explicitly excluded by Statute 
or by the established convention of the House 
from taking part in any public activity which 
cati possibly impair his impartiality in the Chair, 
That is the very marrow of his fimction as 
President,” 


VI. 

Ronghly speaking, the Congress of the 
United States is modelled on tlie British Parlia- 
ment. And one woul! naturally expect that 
Amenca wonld have no objection in following 
the tradition and convertion of the Speaker of 
the House of Commons. Yet the Speaker of the 
Howse of Kepresentatives is in many respects 
dissimilar trom the Speaker of the Commons. 
The Americun Speaker is always a party man 
anil wields great political power; exercising it 
im favour of his party openly. According to the 
highest authority, Bryce: “In America the 
Speaker lins great political power, arid is permit- 
ted, nay expected, to tise it in the interest of his 
party, Al one time he ruled and Jed almost 
as Rouher lol and ruled the French Chamber 
under Louis Napoleon. In calling pon mem- 
bers to speak he prefers those of his own side, 
He decides in their favour such points of order 
as are not distinctly. covered hy the rules. His 
authority over the arrangement of business is so 
large that he can frequently advance or postpone 
particular Bills or motions in a way which 





determines their fate. One much-respected. 
Speaker once went the length of intimating that 
he would not allow a certain Bil, to which he 
strongly objected, to Ie so much as presented 
to the House; and this he coul] do by refusing 
to recognise the member desiring to present. it," 
In January 1790 the Congress passed the follow- 
mg rule: ‘All committees shall be appointed 
by the Speaker unless otherwise. specially 
directed by the House’: This gave such power 
to the Speaker that he became the most 
important-and most inflnential political figure-in 
American: politics next to the President, as the 
American government is really and practically 
a government through committees, There 
are 64 committees ol the House of Re- 





presentatives, through which Bills are shaped, 


pushed forward or butchered and see no more 
the light of the dny, And no wonder that the 
man who-tised to appoint the members to these 
committees was bound to he one who would 
“affect the course of legislation more than any 
other single person," Although in. roro the 
power of appointing members to the wariona 
committees was taken away from the Americati 
speaker, yet his power and authority even now 
are second only to that of the President: And 
that is why in the words of Bryce ‘the 
choice of a Speaker is. a political event-of much 
significance ; and the whole policy of a Congress 
sometimes turis upon whether the man selected 
represents one or another of the two divergent 
tendencies in the majority," Bryce goes so far 
às to say that until 1910 it was “no exaggeration 
to call him the second political figure in the 
United States with an influence npon the for- 
tunes of men and the course of domestic events 
superior, in ordinary: tines and in capable hands, 
to the President," Amil it is thus not surprise - 
ing that "he is often the most eminent member 
of the party who has a seat in the House, and 
is really, so far as the confidential direction of 
its policy goes, almost its leader.” He is por 
excellence a party man and a staunch partisan 
of the majority, And no wonder his election is 
the most exciting part of business of each new 
House. Such is the power and position of the 
Speaker of the United States, whom the Consti- 
tution of the country mentions casually only 
ouce ! 

20 far I have given the opinion of & foreign 
observer who was admittedly the greatest ex- 
ponent of the American constitution. Now 7 
would refer to the opinion of a distinguished 
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American constitutional writer nnd one who him- 
self had been twice the President of the United 
states. President Wilson iti his. Congressional 
Government rightly says: “The Speaker of the 
Hous: of Representatives is the most powerful 
funetionary of that system." “His power mostly 
lies in his prerogative of appointing standiny 
cominittees which do all the legislative work of 
the Congress and in whose hands he the fate 
of all Bills. He wunhesitatingly acts as the 
legislative chicf of his party, organizing the 
‘committees in the interest of this or that policy, 
openly and confidently as one who does his duty 
.... He must see to it that coumittees lave tlieir 
own wav." Itis for this reason that in America 
the Speaker. is next in influence only. to the 
Present, In his later work, Consiifalional 
G®evermment President Wilson wrote that the 
Speaker is almost an autocratic master who 
not only appoints all committees but control 
their action, in adilition to guiding the debates 
and regulating the proceedings. Such are the 
fundamental differences in practice between the 
funetions of the British Speaker and his Ameri- 
can prototype. That very great atnthorit-— 
Brvce—anms up the position of the Speaker, in 
party politics, in the following words: —" The 
note of the Speaker of the British House of 
Commons is his impartiality, He has indeed 
been chosen by a party, becouse a majority 
means a party.. But on his way from his place 
on the benches to the chair he is expected to 
shake off and leave behind all party ties and 
svmpathies, Once invested with the wig and 
gown of office he has no longer any political 
opinion, and must administer exactly the same 
treatment to his political friends and to those 
who have been hitherto his. opponents, to the 
oldest or most powerful Minister and to the 
youngest or least popular member, His duties 
are limited to the enforcement of the rules and 
generally to the maintenance of order and 
decorum in debate, including the selection, 
when several members rise nt the same moment, 
of the one who is to carry on the discussion. 
These are duties of great importance, and his 
position one of great dignity, but neither the 
duties nor the position imply political power 
Tt makes little difference to anv party in Parla- 
mint whether the ocenpant of the chair has 
come from their own or from the hostile ranks.” 
So much 1s this tradition adlicred to in prac- 
tice that its net result is not only the absolute and 
rigid impartiality of the Speaker to friends and 







opponents alike ut also, the practical disen- 
franchisentent of the constitnency: which he 
represents in the House of Commons, This 
latter point is yividly brought into dist. tu» M 
standard work ou parliamentary government 
Portit’s The Unrejormed Hotise of € omen on 
(vol I, p. 481)—*hich would bear reprodue- 
tion phe Speaker's constituents not only 
de not go to the poll; ther cannot, according 
to present-day usages, call on their representative 
tò vote cither for or against any measure which 
nuy be before Parliament. As the Speaker 
never meets his constittents to discts politics, 
one of the chief means of present-«dav political 
education is lost to them. Political organisme 
tion is suspended in a Speaker's constituency, 
for a present-day Speaker has no need of any 
local party organisation to secure his réturn, 
even if he deemed it proper to contribnte te 
party funds, The newspapers in the consti- 
tency have necessarily to refnin: from criticism: 
or comment on the parliamentary conduct of fits. 
representative ; and in nearly all the essentials, 
which go tọ make representation the con- 
stituency is unrepresented, in the constituency 
represented hy the Speaker of to-dav political 
life is dormant; for all it& ontwanl activitiis, 
as they concern both political edveation aud. 
local political organisation, are suspended, But 
no constituency conrplams or frets under ity 
temporary anid peculiar political disabilities It 
is honoured in the honour done by the Howse " 
af Commons and the country toits representa: 
live," It seems clear that the same result is 
very likely to come about in India. For 
instance it has been announced that the Hon'ble 
Mr. Patel—the first elected President of the 
Indian Legislative Asembly—has severed his 
connection with the Swarnj Executive (thoigh 
still nominally belonging to the Swaraj party] 
and this to all intents anid parses his constitu. 
ency is disenfranchised. A similar state of 
affairs is bound to come to exist in the varions 
Provinces also, 











VII. 

The extracts quoted above from Bryce and: 
Porrit are to us highly instructive, The Britiay 
Speaker may have been the staunchest partisan 
of his party before election. But the moment 
he is elected the Speaker, lie commits a sort 
of political suicide and becomes a mnon-party 
man. Hoc cesses to belong to any party. A 
custom has grown tp which forbids him from 
giving even private advice to his old: associates 
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and whatever he has to contribute by war of 
information or ruling or law he places at the 
lisposal of all the members of the House. That 
is why the same Speaker is clected over and 
over ngain, even though the party to which he 
originally belonged, may no langer be in power 
There is only one case in which a Speaker was 
nassed over and not re-elected. Mr. Manners 
Sutton, who had heen re-elected in 1533, was 
passed over by the Whigs in 2835. In the roth 
century, in. 1841, 1574, 1886 and 1291 although 
the majority from his party passed to another 
party, yet the Speaker was re-elected even by 
his opponents, In a hundred years of the roth 
century there were only three Tory Speakers, 
while there were six Liberals. In the same 
century the shortest period for which a Speaker 
remained int the chair was nine vents and the 
longest cighteen, though in the preceding 
century one Speaker, Onslow, occupied the 
chair for thirtv-four years (flies 1727 to 1761). 
This isall due to the fact that, in the words 
of Redlich, “the Speaker's office ts synonym. for 
dignity. and. impartiality all over the Anglo- 
Saxon world," It is very likely that. Indian 
traditions will be modelled on the British. 

In the United States Congress the Speaker 
still] takes part in the committee stages of Bills, 
On the Continent, in some legislatures, the 
Speaker takes part in debates in open and full 
sittings: But in the Hous of Commons the 
Speaker, in recent times, has not taken part m 
debates of the full Hoise in session, thongh in 
committees he may still do so, if he Ears it 
called for. Hut in earlier times some Speaker: 
look a prominent part in debates. For instance, 
Speaker Glanville, in 1640, opposed the grant 
of subsidies to the King. Sir Fletcher Norton 
spoke strongly on the influence of the Crown, 
in iyo, Speaker Grenville, in.1790, argued at 
length on the abatement on an impeachment at 
the dissolution of Parliament, On several 
occasions Speaker Abbot took part in committee 
debates; to give but one illustration of his 
éeambative and debating habit in. 1813 he carried 
sn amendment to exclude the Roman Catholics 
from Parliament. And in consequence the Bill 
was dropped, In 1834, Speaker Sutton 
opposed the bill to admit Dissenters to 
tiniversities. In 1856 Speaker Lefevre spoke on 
the management of the British Museum, The 
last and most important case js that of Speaker 
Denison who spoke in the committee and voted 
on the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill in 





withdraw, 





support of a clause e ting horses kept for 
husbandry from the licence duty. Thus we find. 
that there is no rile or law to forbid the Speaker 
from taking part in the committees ; yet it has 
become the convention and since 1856 the 
Speaker has never taken any part in the delibera- 
tion of the House. And it is a sound and useful 
convention, indeed. The last occasion when the 

Speaker \bewigged and hegowned) was seen 
wulking into the division lobby to record his 
vote, was só. far ack ns 1870.. He has never 
done 50 since, 


VIII. 

The duties of the Speaker of the Commons 
are given by Sir Thomas Erskine May, in his 
Parliamentary Practice, in the following words: 
—'"He presides over the deliberations of the 
House and enforces the observance of all rules 
for. preserving order in its proceedings; he puts 
every question and declares the determination 
ofthe House. As the mouthpiece of the House, 
he communicates its resolutions to. others; 
conveys its thanks and expresses its censure, 
its reprimands or its admonitions, He issues 
warrünts to execute the orders of the. House, for 
the commitment of offenders, for the issue. of 
writs, for the attendance of witness in custody, 
for the bringing up of prisoners in custody, 
unl giving effect to other orders. requiring the 
sanction of legal form. He is, in fact the re 
presentutive of the Hose itself, in Its powers, 
its proceedings and its dignity." Even in these 
respects the Speaker in America hos much more 
power than the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. He is not only responsible for the 
enforcement of the miles, mglits and the 
privileges of the American parliament, hut it is 
he wha is to judge whether a hill or motion or 
question should be allowed to be moved or put 
or not. He rnles out of order any member, at 
will, ‘The British Speaker communicates to the 
House letters or communications. or docmments 
sent to him as Speaker, though he is mot 
obliged to read them. All Speakers have to 


disallow irrelevant remarks and repress 
repetition and deal summarily with HEN 
motions, The Speaker may decliné to count the 


House. The Speaker suppresses. disorder in the 
House by ordering the member disobeying to 
The duties and powers of the 
Speaker were assigned and conferred to meet 
the obstructive tactics of irrepressible members. 
In Indis the duties of the Presidents of our 
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Legistatures are similar to those of the Speaker 
of the Commons, in so far as the regulation of 
business, its control and guidance is concerned. 
The interpretation of rules, admission of 
Questions amd motions or résolutions, according 
to rules laid down for the transaction of busi- 
ness, and the conduct of the business of the day, 
ure his primary functions. 

We have now surveyed, consistently with 
brevity, the history, duties, responsibilities and 
privileges of the Speaker’ s very exalted office, 
with a view to bring into relief the question of 
his absolute independence of the executive, in 
the absence of which any reference to the 


impartiality of the Chair would not he worth 
a farthing. In Britain the Speaker emerged, by 
stages, from subservience to the Crown 
complete independence and we know how (ates 
Charles I burst into the House of Commons; 
escorted by soldiers, to demand the immediate | 
urrest of five recalcitrant members, in opposi- 
tion to the Crown) the famous Speaker Letiten- 
hall faced His Majesty,—refused to yicld to his 
mandate, and uttered the well-known historic 
utterance which established once for all the 
victory of the Commons over the Crown, May 
it be that Indian Presidents will display equal 
independence of the Executive ! 
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By “A Free Lance,’”’ 


Of the many volumes of reminiscences, 
recollections, confessions, impressions, auto 
biographies, aud memoirs—with which the 
reading public has been deluged of late, not 
always to its advantage—there is none of greater 
historical importance and intenser interest than 
Through Thirty Yeats (William Heinemann, 
Ltd., London) written by Mr. Wickham Steed, 
whose position and achievements in the world 
of journalism haye pre-eminently qualified him 
to produce a work of abiding interest, The 
famous ex-editor of the Times, in this absorbing 
story of thirty years of his life, gives us both 
personal reminiscences and political history. He 
begins with his struggle (in the early nineties 
of the last century) as a young journalist, and 
as he progresses steadily towards his goal, we 
wet a series of vivid glimpses of momentous 
European events, many aspects of which until 
now have been secret history. Various aspects 
of the book will appeal to readers of different 
temperaments and tastes. One of the most 

si d aa sack Re dal Whine cee 
Steed's work with Lord Northcliffe 





with Mr. 
during the Great War ; here he tells of battles 
on every front, meetings with allied military 
and political leaders, and his account of the 


Peace Conference is given in such detail that 
we are able to understand, as never before, the 
incredible difficulties and endless intrigues that 
confronted those who were working for a 
satisfactory settlement. Readers in India, 
however, are more likely to be interested in the 
many anecdotes, descriptions of historical 
incidents, and witty conversations, — which 
abound in Mr. Steed's fascinating memoirs, Of 
the anecdotes, one of the best is the one 
reporting. a conversation between the late Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain and Baron Sonnino of Italy.. 
Mr. Chamberlain told the Haron, “There is, 

in fact, only one race that I despise—the- Jews: 
Sir, they are physical  cownards." Haron 
Sonnino himself was the son of a Jew and would 
tot take the atteck lying down, “You are 
wrong about the Jews," he told Mr. Chamber- 
inin. '"They are not cowards. They showed 
great courage in the wars of our Risorgimento, 
Even if they were cowards, who could blame 
them? Have they not been persecuted, down, 
trodden, reviled, kicked and cuffel without 
hope: of redress for nearly two thousand yeara? 
That would be enough to make cowards of any 
people." Mr. Steed tells us: ‘Looking hard 
at Sonnino's face, which was of a refined and 
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handsome but distinet Jewish type, Chamberlain 
took in the position immediately, Very 
dexterous!y he retracted his faux pax, admitted 
the force of Sannino’s argument, and changed 
the subject.  Revilers of the weaknesses, which 
subject races are apt to betray, should bear in 
mit the moral of Haron Sonnino's defence of 
the Jews: But we shall leave anecdotes alone; 
Mr. Wickham Steed, is undoulitedly: one- of 
thé foremost living journalists, who crowned a 
distmguished career. by occupying the. editonal 
chair of the Times, and is at present the editor 
of the Review of Reviews. The furore roused 
im the press by the publication of his recollec- 
Hons last year —recording as it did many secret 
inciflents and sensational events—can well be 
imagined. The story that, during one specially 
stormy dispute at the Peace Conference, Mr. 
Liovd George so far forgot himself as to seize 
M. Clemencear by the collar, and that President 
Wilson liad to intervene to keep peace, naturally 
attracted attention to the new book on every 
‘side, but this sensational] disclosure has had the 
eHect of withdrawing attention from a large 


number of other statements tit only quite as 


interesting but perhaps far more important. 
Before, however, we draw attention to some of 
them, we shall quote the alleged seufile incident. 
In view of the tremendous fuss that has been 
made over it, the sctua] passage descriptive of 
tlie alleged caníretemps is hy no means alarming. 
It occurs ori page 330 of the second volume, and 
is recorded a& follows :—'"The Council of Four 
was thus reduced to a Council of Three. In tlie 
meantime, fresh trouble arose between the 
Chinese, (he Japanese, and the Americans over 
the Shantung question, and further contesta- 
tlons between the Belgians and the Allies over 
the question of Relgian priority in regard to 
reparation payments, and the Belgian claims to 
Thiteh Limburg. Between Clemencean and 
Lloyd George there was also a scene in the 
Council of ‘Three, Clemenceau accusing Lloyd 
George so flatly of repeated inaccuracy of state 
ment that Lloyd George rose, seized him by the 
collar, and demanded an apology. After Wilson 
had separated them, Clemenseau offered Lloyd 
George reparation with pistols or sworil,—as 
soon as he should have acquired a domicile in 


Paris —and, in the meantime, refused to 
apologize," | 
Tt is, indeed, an interesting story, hut 


unfortunately both the alleged combatants have 
denied the nceuracy af it and, as Mr. Steed does 


not claim to have seen the encounter, their state- 
ments have to be accepted. At the same time, it 
shold oot be forgotten that om more occasions. 
than one Mr. Stecd's disclosures of sensational 
incidents have had to be. acknowledged as. 
torrect—even after repeated disvowals. from 
quarters usually entitled to credit, It is not 
necessary tO recall these assertions and denials 
and final admissions of truth, but the facts are 
wndeniuble. For this reason it will not do for 
an tnbiassed eritie to dismiss Mr, Steed's story 
of the Geotge-Clemenceau incident casnallv. 
But spart from "stories! Mr. Steed's book 
is highly interesting and exceedingly valuable 
since it is, as the muthor himself says in his 
preface, "fa story of international public life in 
the past thirty years." Though cast by the 
veteran «publicist in the form of an antomo. 
graphy, the book is a rich contribution to the 
secret history of contemporary international 
affairs bv one who is admittedly one of the 
best-informed and most experienced of living 
journalists, As Mr. Steed himstlf writes of his. 
hook: "Its justification is that, as far as T am 
aware, no other writer or journalist enjoyed, 
during that period, quite the same opporttinities 
as those that good fortune eave me to observe 
men and things in aml beyond Europe,“ 


IT. 

Mr. Steed opens his atttobiography with his 
university days. Having entered life os a 
youth he soon found out his mistake and, 
resolved to qualify himself for journalism, he 
left England for Jena iu Germany, in 1253. 
Here he settled down to study Philosophy and 
Economics, Hut instead of taking in Germuny his 
doctot's degree, Mr. Steed says he knew "that 
presently I should have my living to earn, and 
thata knowledge of French and of France would 
be at least as valuable as a knowledge of 
Germany ond German." Accordingly he re 
paired to France, therefore, and took admission 
into the University of Paris in 1803. In 2895 
his interview with M. Millerand caught the eye 
of the newspaper-reading public, and he got am 
offer to contribute regularly to the New York 
World and it was then and thus that his Tiles 
work began. From this time onwards his 
success was marvellous and his reputation as A 
journalist rosé bw leaps and bounds, till he 
became «o. well-known for his grasp of European 
ufliirs that he was treated asa confidential 
adviser on many occasions by tlie late King 
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Edward VIT, especially during the ever-memor- 
able Russo-Japanese war, when he used to send 
confidential messages to the King, One of 
these bulletins tu the King oi the battle of Liso- 
Yung, brought him to loggerheada with -the 
redoubtable Moberly Bell, manager of the 
Times, which incident. Mr. Steed describes. as 
follows :—“From the Royal Yacht at Flushing 
I presently received a note conveying the ‘Duke 
of Lancester's thanks and saying that I had 
invariably beaten the news from the Foreign 
Office by thirty-six hours. In my innocence, 
I thought the Times would bo pleased with this 
testimonial 1o ihe cHüciency of its foreign 
service: and T sent it to Mr, Moberly Bell, the 
manager, together with a bill for the few 
ponds I had spent on telegrams to the King. 
Instead D got a sharp reprimand. ‘Albert 
Edward,’ it ran, ‘ought to liave paid for the 
telegiams himself. TE they offer you the 
Victorian. Order, mind you fnd s way of 
refiiaing if," Whereunto I made answer that, 
if an M. V, O. were thrown at my head, I 
should duck aui let it bit the manoger in the 
chest ; and that, for the rest, his injunction was 
quite unnecessary since IT had never accepted, 
nor should accept; any. lonaor or decoration. from 
any government, Hritish or foreign, as long as 
I wielded i pet. " 

Mr. Steed continued to pive confidential 
advice to the King to whom he pays a high 
tribute for the nostentatious but invaluable 
share that he contributed to the steady: progress 
of British foreign affairs during his reign, Mr. 
Steed writes of him: ‘The political conversi- 
tions which L had with King Edward in August, 
1909, made upon me an abiding impression, 
His grasp of the fundamentals of Europeun 
politics. was gredtet than that of any. eontempo- 
rary statesmaun whom I had met, His care for 
Europe was almost paternal. [t sprang from 
knowledge, acquired chiefy by personal expe- 
rience amd observation, and irom an ever-present 
sense that, though England was the- heart amd 
head of the British Enipire, she was, and must 
increasingly be, an essential part of Europe, 
Had nuyonc called King Edward a philosopher 
lit: would have smiled; but no public mu, 
certainly no monarch of recent times, has sur- 
passed him in the praetical philosophy of state- 
craft." Coming as it iloes from ome sò well- 
informed and experienced ss Mr, Steed, it is, 
indeed, w very. high praise, which oidmirers of 
Ring Edward must have read with gratification, 


January, i9o4, while Mr. Stecd Was pose 

















An incident recorded as haying happe 


short visit to Rome, is highly interes 

view oE subsequent eveuts, He had | ‘called 
ujon Doina Laura. Minghetti, the mother-in= 
law of Count Von Bulow, then German Imperial 
Chancellor—whom she used to call “Bernhard! 
—and here he picked np some information of 
interest on the German ‘attitude towards Russo- 
Jupaiiese relations: The zuthor. describes the 
iuceting as: follows :— d 


“When I called upon her toward the middle of 
founary, 1904, whe welcomed me warmly, anil 
exclaimed, ‘Well, what ahout the war 

‘Which wart’ | asked. War in Uie Balkani a 


wur im the Far Hast?’ 
replied. “The 


‘Io the For East, of course, ahg 
accepted te Japanese term? 





Balkans don't matter," 

"Have te Huestum 
I inquire. 

No, certainly not,’ answered Moria Lawra, "und 
they are nob pain to," | : 

‘Then,’ T said, "it will be war at the heginndigg of — 
ueet month." 

‘You are totally wrong," she returned, “Wott Themes: 
people ought to De better informed The Japanese 
ate inerely bluiling and they will give in at the last 
manent See what Bernhard writes" =I 

Taking from Der bag a feticr «hé had jak recae 
from the German itiperlal Chancellor, alie read | 
me. ft mode fon of the fears off war she lad appa 
renily expressa] to hin sn added that the Japanese a 
would cover alainl np (6 Russa. The Germen 
Ambassador ii Tokyo, it owent an; had reportat tha 
the Japancac were inerely trying to get all they- emkk, 
bui that when thoy saw that Russin would «lami o 
cc they, Tike good Orientala wonld- give way. 

, the German Chancellor, had taken care to let 
d Rusains know. thia. 

'| ami sorry io disagree with your distingui 
sondn-aw, 1 said, 'hnü it 19 De who ix iotaliy. wrong. 
1? the Russians do mot come ip terme with Jupwn. by 
the end of ‘this month there will be war, vary imo 
February. That is why IL am here—io get ow holiday — 
before it onna; and that i& why I shall Mvo Rune 
on January 35, 50 a4 to be back in Vienna when 
hostilities Deg’, 

In her lively way, Donna Laura assumed me that 
I was Lg. iov and that 1 I eel. to wear a PM 
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Chancellor proved a safe prophetess atil her 
son-n-luw's estimate of the attitude of the 
Japanese at the Russo-Japanese peace conference 
turned out to be correct and it shows that states- 
manship, even more so than journalism, is, alter 
all, nothing more than an intelligent anticipa- 
tion of events, Mr. Steed records in graphic 
terms the viyid scenes which took place in 
Vienna as the Russo-Japanese war was about 
to. Come toa close:-— =< =< $5 

"Next evening, Sunday, May 23, J was about to 
attend a dinner at the Hotel Bristol to which the 
First Secretary of the Russian Embassy bad invited 
bis friends, when I heard by telephone thar Togo had 
annihilated Rozhdestvetisky’s fleet that morning off 
Tsushima. As I entered the room where the guests 
were assembled, the Duke of Teck, then British miti- 
tary attache, and Prince Charles Kiriskv asked |f there 
"tre any fews. I told them in a whisper, and we 
Agreed to say nothing for the sake of our bost and 
hostess, Eut I felt tuessy as the dinner went merrily 
on atid some guest toasted the victory of the Russian 
fleet iti advance. Toward eleven o'clock a rumor 
spread thet it had been destrored, Then the guesis 
melted away, ‘The news was not officially confirmed 
even next morning, May sgth. Ou that day the 
Belgian Minister, Baron de Borchgrave, was entertain- 
ing at luncheon a lirge tumber of his diplomatic 
colleayuss aii frieinls, including the British and 
French Ambassadors and Baron Makino, the Japanese 
Minister: De Borchgrave, who was the soul of hospi- 
tality. and a prent Rourmiet, thought ita mortal oifenis 
if any af his gūcsis cate late; and I had always 
tried Yo be punctual at his feast», "Toward : o'clock, 
when 1 should hive been liturting for the The tain 
Legution, T wax, however, kept ot the telephone hear- 
ing the official details of the Japanese victory. Conae 
quently 1 found my host at the door of his drnwing- 
root fuming at my unpunctttility. By way of apology 
I said J had been detained by important news. He 
beckoned the French and British Ambassadors to hear 
it} and when 1 had told them be ahouted to Makino, 
who was at the otlier emd of the room, "here is great 
news for vou. Toga is cotupletely victorious.’ Makino 
came forward slowly, saving, "Ves, I had an official 
telegram at nine this moring.’ ‘And you have been 
here for iwenty minutes and have told us never d 
wonl roared Borchgrave. He would have been evet 
more astot'shed if he hal seen thik same Making 
nervons and depressed forty-eight honta before." 


IV 
But to come to the period just before the 
war. In December, 1915, Mr. Wickham Steed 


was put in temporary charge of the Foreign 
Department of the Times, and soon after wàás. 
made peranently foreign editor. On the ryth 
of July, 1914, he spent an evening discussing 
the SerLiun crisis with the group of Austrian. 
diplomats, and in the course of conversation he 
asked them some embarrassing questions in 
connection with the mental condition of the. 
Archduke of Austria who had been assassinated 
some days before, and also why he had not been 
better protected against assassination, Thein- 
cidents of the next and subsequent days we 
shall quote at length :— | 

Next morning, Saturday, July 1:8, Count Dubsky 
telephoned to me from the Austro-Hunpgarian Embassy. 
He gave me m pressiug invitaton from the Ainbahan- 
dor, Count Albert Mensdorf, to come to Tuncheon with 
him that day, saying that the Ambassador Was very 
King invited me to huncheon at Hackinglinm Palace 
I shonid have been less astounded. Though I had 
known Comnt Albert Mensdorif since 19.) and ud 
met himi casually from time to time, I bad “never 
cultivated his acquaintance, nor had I ever called at 
the Austro-Hungarian Embassy. Moreover, in April, 
1914, the Anstrian police had suddenly confiscated my 
book, The Hapsburg Monarchy, for ‘the crime of 
insult to Majesty'! | 

Yielding to a foolish impulse, T declined the 
Ambassador's invitation to lunches, Count Dnbsky 
asked me to wait at the telephone and presently 
returned to inquire whether I ¢onld lunch with the 
Ambassador on Sunday, July rg. This insistetice made 
me think that the Ambassador wus eagér bo "get hold 
of me, or to 'placste' me by à huncheot—and Twas 
not in a mood to be placated. So, ajalis focliihly, 
I toli a lie, said I was going into the couniry Ad 
shoal! not be back til] Monday. "Wait a minute,” 
replied Court Duobáky; and a niinute lnter he return- 
el to say that the Ambassador would be very. plod 
if I would come to licheon with lim Gn Manay. 
"No, I answereil, *1 have people Tunching with für 
ou Monday, which was trür. "Then the Amnibaxsador 
wants you to come on Tuesdav, was ihe 
ansWer, and this time I accepted becanse I felt that 
(here iunst be son Hüpemrive renson for Count 
Albert Mensdorila sershetenee in the face of three 
rebus. Tins I lost three precióus days, and Lave 
never ceased to regret it. On Tuesday, Tülv ar, Í 
iunched alone with the Ambassador snd Baron von 
Frankenstein, the Commercial] Attache Duritg 
luncheon, the conversation rah on King Edward— 
of whom Count Albert Mensdorif was ‘a distait tela- 
tive,—on Marienbüd dnd on reminiscences generally. 
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But after luncheon, in his atudy Count Albert Mens 
dorf said :—"Althongh oar people have been so fooliah 
a& to coufiscnie your book, whrh they did mot under- 
stand, IL know you arc a íricnd of Austria and that 
you are too high-minded to let your feelings be 
affected by an incident of that sort—and I wish to 
appeal to sou, as a friend of Amstria, to use your 
inflaenee iu the British press to make the position of 
Anstria-Hungarv in this crisis rightly understood Tt 
is impossible for us Jonger to tolerate Serbian prove 
cation, Serbia must be penished: tmt if the Times 
will give the Jead the rest of the press will. follow ; 
British public opinion will remain friendly to me, and 
the conflict may be localized," 

"laum a friend of Austrian," I answered, "and have 
proved it by warning your people for wears that yonr 
policy fas been fatally wrong. 1 tun only say that ! 
am too good z friend of Austria to Help he to commit 
silicide." 

"Suicide" exclaimed the Atmlbacéidlor, "Do vou 
think that we; a country Ód 50,000,060, afe Eo weak às 
not to be able to deal with a little people of three or 
four millions like the Serbians?" 


"You can certainly crush Serbim," T replied, "if 
you. are left alone to do it; but even im that case you 
will bè committing snictde. You must reckon on ü 
war of eight or nine montis; you will be obliged to 
mobilize at least 6,005,000 men; you will] ‘lose some 
1,5x»000 killed and wounded, and will spend mot less 
than 4120,9500,000. That will complete the rin of 
your finances. You ate not nnaware that Austria 
one has, on the corfessiat of your Finance Minister, 
Ween making clits at the sate of £40,000 a day for 
the list ten years, Taxstion is already wo high that 
it éannot be increnssed. T fisve pali texes ih Atetria 
and I knew, Wheh you have conquered Serbin, yun 
will the confronta with the problem of è Gimtly 
military rpation, which will require an ürmy ol 
sones indir: and, should you antes fhe country, vou 
will create a solid blhck ef foo) Southern. Slavs, 
whose weight will # upset the [huh Seatet that, 
in onler to keep lier hold on you, Germany will 
demand and obtain sück military, political, ani eco- 
formic, pledges of conttdl dver pou that vour indepen- 
dence will vanish.” ‘Bit that; 1 confined, “is ‘not 
what will happen, At the first shot you fife ucross 
the Save, Russia will cry, "Hands off Germany 
will stitumon ‘Riesin not to itttervetie, and Russia Will 
refuse, because compliance wonld cost the Tsar ‘his 
throme. Germany will then mobilize, and will bolt 
throngh Belginm mto France; and when England 
mes German troops in Belgimm, she will intervene 
Against | Germatiy and aguinst yon." 
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"Yon will Dever intervene," cried this A mihieaendie 
"We shall certainly intervene,” I returned. 
I hare re assurance that you will not interven 


"I care nothing for vour assurance,'" I answered, 
“You du not know the strength of English publie 
feeling" 


“Then you will not 
Mensdotii. 


"On no accomnt whatever," | auswered; aid tek 
icave o[ the Arbassador immediately. 

For a tnoment 1 stood on the steps of ile Embassy 
wondering what to de. One thing was clesr. Aüstria- 
Hungary hod decided to attack Serbia. Whiy - she 
would not have done without a definite promise af 
German support; nor work) Conn Albert Mensdorif 
have insisted spon my duncehing with him after the 
langusge L had weed to members of tis stall on the 
Friday evening hal he not received definite fuitrüc- 
tiers to pet hold of me at all costs, 


Fully convinced that the Austrian 
Ambassador's: language meant war, Mr. Steed 
Went straight to the Foreign Office and ished 
to see Sir Edward Grey. As the latter lapr | 
to be receiving at the time the Japanese 
Amibisssulor, Mr. Steed, thercfore, told a 
just taken ples between him and the Austrian 
Ambessador and asked him to warn Sir Edward 
that Austria meant war and was evidently 
supported by Germany. Mr, Steed added that 
"ii the Government wished to prevent war, 
they must rouse the country and make it clear 
that, if European complications arise, England 
wil intervene. Unless they do so, ‘they, will 
have a terrible crisis on their hands in ten days’ 
Linie and will not know on which Lg to dance 
because they will not be sure of the country 
which knows nothing of what is going on.” 
On the conversation having been reported to 
Sir Edward Grey, he dedired Mr. Steed to be 
informed that he (Sir Edward) did not ‘take 
this view of tlie matter, But Mr, Steed was so 
mich convinéed that he was tight thar he 
immediately began writing a series of articles 
in the Times supporting his own opinion, 
Witch (as we nów too well know) turned out to 
be so di Correct. Here we shill stop, 
commending the book once again us a highly 
instructive record of contemporary affairs. 
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AUTHORS AND THEIR BOOKS: A LONDON CAUSERIE. 


By Mz. R. L. MEGROZ. 


Clowns and Pantomimes. 


The book which has impressed me most 
üurng the last ftw months is, Clowns and 
Pantomimes ty M, Wilson Disher (Constable 
42/-). The author tells the whole fascinating 
story of showmanship, which is mainly that of 
clownship, st any. rate so far as Europe is 
concerned, in this finely illustrated and hand- 
some volume. Beginning with a wise "Fore 
word on Laughter and Erniotion'', he sketches 
the history and the psychology of hia subject 
before he teils us the stories of famous clowns 
anl analyses their jokes. He shows us how 
the hurlequinade and the puppet shows were 
given to Europe by the volatile Italian people, 
and how pantomime was born out of fairy tales 
mixed with melodrams, with Pantaloons, 
Harlequins, Cotumbines, Clowns and 
Punchinellos taking parts, often chief parts, in 
the play. We learn to distinguish between 
hroad tipples of clowting, the external clown- 
ing in the citreus, fer instance, which depends 


on what is done, and the more subtle clowning. 


of a Grimaldi and a Grock which depends on 
how it is done. Joseph Grimaldi was of course 
the great clown who in the 18th century 
established in the pantomime a tradition of 
clowiting in England witch persisted until the 
epening of this century; while Grock is the 
grentest misic-hall clown alive to-day, as most 
Londoners know. 


Comic Relief, 


Oniy fooliah people will sneer at clowns, for 
the clowning spirit is an elementary and there- 
fore universal relief from emotion and a way of 
escape from the standardisation of life, the 
monotonons routine which is ‘one of the 
undesirable consequences of an indlüstrial age, 
To undergraduate cars it may sound irreverent 
fo say so, but those latest sartorial monstrosities 
of fashionable. English youth, the “Oxford 
bags", are an unconscions expression of the 
clowning spirit of revolt against the conven- 
tional, At least one would do well to remember 


Charl Chaplin's nether garments before deny- 
img the possibility: Grock favours patched 
trousers. Patched or baggy or ragged clothes 
huve been part of the clown’s costume, from 
the pagan days of Greece and Rome. The 
Cozenje design of Harlequin's dress is of course 
merely a symbolical representation o£ his rags 
and patches, Originally the clown was an ill- 
treated! butt, and laughter wis mot free of 
cruelty, The strain of cruelty fias not died otit. 
Juvenal comvlained that ifie delight of the 
Roman audience was to hear how many blows 
Mamercus could take, but the superior people 
watched robbers, decked out as Prometheus or 
Daedalus, eaten alive by bears, Mr. Dishes 
reminds us also that “law-abiding Elizabethans 
eschewed the piay house, but took their children 
to see heretics burned or traitors hanged, drawn 
and quartered. ‘To-day cruelty finds satisfaction 
less in seeing Charlie Chaplin hit a buily (capable 
of bending a lamp-post at a blow] with & brick, 
or silice a monthing soprano with a- custard 
tart, than in murder trials and the Waterloo 
Cup," Or in hunting birds and antmuls with 
n rifle for the sake of slaughter, When we are 
cruel to-day we de not brutally laugh with 
pleasure; we pay lip service to justice and 
sport. Perhaps it would be better if our comic 
shows did leave room for cruel laughter! 
Just because comic relief is n necessity af 
life itself so it was one of the greatest discoveries 
of the dramatist. It may be regarded ag à 
modern characteristic of the drama of the 
western, would brought to perfection by 
Shakespeare. But when comparing Elizabeth 
with classical drama we ought to remember that 
the audiences of ancient Athens obtained relief 
from the. satirists, whose pieces alternated with 
and broke up the gloom of a succession of 
tragedies, Arid in the tragic dramas the 
intensity of emotion was weakened by a 
dehumantisation of the actors; they wore masks. 
In Rome the mythological drama was broken up 
by burlesque interludes of clowning not very 
different from those in the a which 
came into popularity during the eighteenth 
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century, especially in France and England. 
Then the medieval Church, first at 
Constantinople and later nt Rome, reco 
the necessity ol comis relief: holy day became 
holidays: orthodox orgies were found to bé the 
only successful competitors of profane orgies. 
The Ridiculous and the Sublime; 

We cannot follow in detail the fascinating 
story unioided by the aithor of Clowns and 
Pantomimez, but a few of the significant out- 
standing featnres are worth noting. Mr. Disher's 
first chapter opens with the epigram: '"Satisfv 
people's. desire for the ridiculous and they will 
accept your iden of the sublime’, This is a 
primary prnrnciple of showmunism recognized 
by the modern Bernard Shaw as clearly as bw 
the still more modern Shakespeare. When the 
Elizabethan spirit in English drama died out the 
drama as m living force died with it, becatse 
seriousness was — confised — with — pompas 
solemnity. Jesters, who were paid servants, 
joined the companies of players hired hy the 
court.or the rich lords, and so the play always 
contained a fool or two, for the fool was no 
longer the half-witted tuiffoon but a witty man 
earning his living, So, as if Shakespeare’ 
parts for clowns, tlie fool is often a «harp satirist 
of these who laugh nt him. Test of all clowns, 
Falstaff, is in himself a terrific satire on mankind 
as well as & profound well of liimour, Falstaff 
fiskes tis accept Shakespeare's iden of the 
sublime: he enibles t to laugh away etotion 
that -would be oppressive. With Falstaff 
already an element of pathos had ‘crept into 
clowning; though, as Mr, Disher is pmbably 
correct in’ saying, it was Joseph Grimaldis 
tragic Tife-story -and farewell which stamped 
clownship forever with pathos. Grimaldi was 
n genius. He gathered together the scatters4 
clenients of clownshin, the htt, the knave, the 
socinl satire, the artificial magic of the Ttalian 
Arlecchinno, the stage anitnals of the Comriedia 





dell Arte, and himself created: the “joke of 
construction’. One of the most stteprisiugle 


oed features of this excellent book is the 
author's grasp of the philosophy and the 
paychology of his subject, Speaking of comic 
relief as n function of clowning, hë says some 
wise things about laughter that is made, made 
af set purpose. 

“Prrposed laughter... is the expression of 
the will to kill emotion. The stannch treat fear 
in this manner and tho cruel smother pity Hke- 
wise. Ttisalso the sign ofa revolt against the 


our ancestors for the brightest luminary of the 
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oppression of emotion by e EE 
relief, a need of human ene welbk wm t 


a ABD valve.” 
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The Fascination of the Moon, 


The moon has ever been an object fascinating 
to the minds of men, and it is safe to sey alwirs 
will be. Traces. of the old superstitious awe of 


night sky remains in the heart of the civilised - 
individual notwithstanding the parade of facts: 
offered to him by physical science, Before. men 
understood that the twinkling stars were Ane 
conceivably vast furnaces, the moon shared with. 
our little sun undisputed supremacy zs à ruler 
of the terrestrial heavens. And now, with. all. 
that we have discovered, it remains both. a 
mystery and a close companion, so close that its 
quarter of a million miles of distance is a minute / 
fraction of the interval between try and. the i 
planets which belong to our tiny solar syst 

The poets therefore have not ceased to voice the 
wonder of humanity at this marvellons apparis 

tion. What prayers and praises anil curses have 

been directed to this silent watcher of the car 


While: overhead the: moon 

Sit: erbitress E 
wrote Milton in ‘Paradise Lost, and that 
bit one of the inevitable and vivid personifica-. 
tions the moon Kis inspired in hitman net 
tion. So wnfailingly regular in reappearance, dt - 
scems a friendly companion; so lovely “in the ~ | 
void of & violet sky", it can inspire p m 
“wandering companionless''- so beautiful i 
becomes ‘an orbed miaidefi with ‘white Are 
laden". Lovers of all times anid climes Haye -— 
made the moon a confidant, or have found in a 
it their own mood, like eiduey : a 


With how ma! steps, O Moon, thou climat 
the akies? 


Tow silently and with how wan a face! 

Wlien the nncient fear of the moon was 
weakened, the makers of romance discovered 
iis possibilities; though the settling down af 
scientific conceptions was needed to give 
imagination a finm footing. Të is a long wey 
from Cyrano de Bergerac’s fantastic "Voyage" 
or Hans Anderson's fairy goloslies to Jules 
Verne's glorious trip in a kind of monster shell, 
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and still further to the marvellous story of "'The 
First Men in the Moon" which Mr. H. G. Wells, 
best of all writers of scientific fantasies, told us 
a quarter of a century ago. (How Mr. Wells's 
early books do mark the passage of time over 
our heads)! But it was not that old favourite 
which set me thinking just now about the 
mystery and fascination of the moon. I have 
been reading a fantastic novel by Mr.. Bohun 
Lynch, one of the younger generation of our 
story tellers. His Menace from the Moon 
was recently published by Jarrolds, The very 
subject of his startling tale compels the 
mind to hark back to the more imaginative 
Mr. Wells, but it is not necessary to make 
comparisons, for the author of Menace from 
the Moon has laken care to keep off the moon. 
He is content, and wisely, to describe the effect 
en certain indiyiduals in particular and the 
western world in general of the alarming dis- 
covery that there were men on the moon, men 
who could use a code invented by a seventeenth 
century English philosopher. If that does not 
strike anyone who has not read the book as 
sufficiently exciting then they do not share my 
joy in scientific fantasies, But I will make 
another concession to their sluggish imagina- 
tions, The messages sent by these men on the 
thoon passed from desperate appeals for help to 
threats and a time limit. If earth did not reply 
within a certain perlod they would destroy all 
terrestrial life. The threat was followed by 
appalling proof of their power, by way of 
stimulating the earth-folk to hurry with assist- 
ance. From a newspaper ''sensalion'' of un- 
paralleled magnitude the lunar messages and 
hostile action became a haunting fear. How the 
earth was saved and what was the nature of the 
menace I must firmly refuse to disclose. The 
Menace from the Moon cannot be compared 
with the incomparable Wellsian nightmares, but 
it stifficed to keep me up the whole of one night 
and to make the next night sleepless, so that I 
had ample opportunity of gazing undisturbed at 
the moon, a5 millions of men have done before 
me and for how many tens of thousands of 
years? 
*a = t E è * 





Morality in Politics. 

To umn to samething less serious than 
langhter or moonshine, namely politics, there 
have been several interesting volumes of late 





tion. Iu A Grammar of Politics, (Allen 
amd Unwin 18/-) the author, Mr. Harold 
Laski, shows himself to be a clear-minded and 
independent thinker, His central message is 
that everybody must realise that citizenship is a 
moral adventure. After all, if politics are as 
sordid as they are generally represented to be, 
it is the fault of the average man for not taking 
an active and intelligent mee in politics and 
particularly for not realising his moral responsi- 
bility, Mr. Laski is essentially an individualist ; 

he never forgets that what is called the state 
is composed of individuals each with a per- 
sonality and a moral sense, "'In many system 
of rights," he says, “the ultimate uniqueness, 
and, therefore, isolation of the individual is the 
basic starting point. Any attempt at the 
division of society into "natural" classes with 
‘natural’ functions is sure to break down. We 
discover what we naturally are only in terms 
of what we seek to become. And the discovery 
is ultimately our own. Others may glimpse our 
sense of failure. and success. But the. real 
meaning of our experience is known only to 
ourselves. That is what makes essential in the. 
modern state o minimum basis at which rights 
nre realised. Whateyer I am, whether the 
statesman who directs the co ealth or 
some humble hewer of wood, I must realise ny 
rights at the level which makes possible the 
interpretation of my experience to myself, I 
must be trained, that is, at least to the point 
at which I can make my desires articulate os 
life unfolds them.' Another sentence of Mr. 
Laski further emphasises the moral character 
of any social organisation. "The education of 
the citizen is the heart of the modern state," 
he savs. Since every individual's moral res- 
ponsibility is involved in the conception of the 
State, it is important that public opinion 
should be as well informed as edneational 
systems can make it, 
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The Russian Far East. 


An unusual book of Memoirs is From 
President to Prison, ((Allen and Unwin 10/6) 
by Ferdinand Ossendouski, a pole who was 
employed as a chemist im Kuropatkin's army 
in 1204-5. It is natural that as a Pole he should 
say some harsh things about the Russia he 
served, the "rubbish heap" of Europe and Asia. 
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A revolution brought him to the head of a 
provisional government, with the title of ‘‘Presi- 
dent of the Russian Far East." As is the way 
with such revolutions, it was not long before 
the President fond himself in a Rissian prison, 
hia Committee very soot) being divided and 
the. police becoming, as ustal, cormpt and 
treacherois, The santhor writes of his ex- 
perienees both before and after imprisonment 
with great vividness so that his hook has 
considerable historical as well mss biographical 
interest, and it is interesting to find this 
persecuted Pole looking forward to a day when 
Russia mav issue from gavarery and cruelty and 
use wisely its wonderful birthright. 

es eet *- 


Social Struggles. 


Anyone who has read Dr. Beer's prewions 
studies in the history of politics will be 
interested to hear of the appearance of à new 
book by him, Social Struggles and thought 
(t2750-18:0); transhited by M., J. Stenting 
(lesnard Parsons 6/-}. This volume may be 
regarded as afresh instalment of the history of 
his subject from the beginnings of European 
civilisation, with which liis earlier volumes have 
dealt. He is excellent at co-ordinating the 
process amd catises of social changes in. different 
countries, showing the threads which run 
through national changes and make them part 
of n. wider, international or continental affair. 
He is not less: illuminating in discussing tlie 
work of British reformers and pioneers than. in 
sketching: the social background of the French 
revolution and the birth of the German nation 
after the serf System Ws dest Ove. 


«2 





Great Poetry. 


Tt is rirely that one can pick. out a new 
volume of contemporary verse and say with any 
confidence that it contains poetry which deserves 
to be called. “great,” I fee] that the magni- 
Acent ode, The Sirens, by Lawrence Binyon 
(Macmillan $/-) which was published recently, 
is great poetry, whether ote judges tt for its 
width of vision and loftiness of thought or for its 
very fine teclinical beauty. The theme is like 
tf treat cage of the hitman spirit in quest of the 
‘ideal, Mr, Rinvon is perhaps the finest living 
Victorian poet; he is concerned with the 





and diffieuity. The worth of Mai, x rs the 
poet, is tot im his material trii ^ d 
possessions but in the splendour of mies 
unicowed by terrors und undaunted by fajit Ee 
Calamity cannot extinguish the divine light in 
mankind : 
Lo, rou awake, © "Trümpeta à calamity / 
Some fragment od old Darkness iu his brenst : i 
Ló, to him fraternal is the steny and the 
terrible place 
His stricken Genius out of deepa ungnesseil 
Rises mp, grappling his rralitv tn reality, 
Am! still the soerct i himsel explores, 
Boum! beyond fear, the digcovered and the 
diys ovire, 
Amd in his own soul touched farthest shores, | 
Thouch he be stript of all, Powers from far 
replenish him, 
Powers of the streaming wotlde (hut through —— 
him atream. 
© throbbing heart, O lifted arms, © tenderness, 
Ü oniy capable of grief supreme! 
G-earth for ever mingled with unegrthliness 
Because the eternal with the brief ia twined, 
Wonder of breath that is momeniary ond. 
tremmulottá 
Soffices him who breathes ciermal mimi — 
Vision that dawns beromt knowledge shall 
deliver hia 
From all that flattered, threatened, tolled, B 






















To having nothing, he is (ree of all ine dod 
And where light is be enfers wnafraid. — 


A Story-Teller's Story. 
Half-way to fiction, is a rx Me b ok, 
mainly autobiographical, by that most entertair 
ing of American writers, Mr. Sherwoe 
Anderson, It is entitled: A Story- Talara 
Story (Cane 12/6) and it iy as full of kord. 
things as an egg is full of food, The SEDE 
which contain Mr. Anderson's ; | 
childhood are unforgettable: his parents) m 
characters of rural America Mst century come 
toa watm and breathing reality under the touch 
of his sympathetic pen. The story not only 
reflects o phase of the social life of the United. 
States now passing away, Hut if contains some 
vivid recollections, attributed by the author to 
his father, of the American Civil War, during 
which n soul was born in the "Melting Pot" of 
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the West. For those curious nbout the psycho- 
logv of the artist in words there are many things 
in Mr. Anderson's book as valuable for psycho- 
logical study as they are interesting and 
entertaining. 
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Christians and Jews. 


From a book ‘half-way to fiction we may well 
recall a few of the specially interesting hooks 
of avowed fiction which have appeared of late. 
Their Chosen People by C. A. Nicholson 
(Holden 3/6) is a skilfully written novel which 
handies with immense dexterity and sympathy 
the troublesome problem of the inter-marriage 
of Jews and non-Jews. Mrs. Nicholson appears 
to have a very intimate knowledge of her theme 
and she knows how to handle it without detract- 
Ang from the interest of the story she unfolds. 
The curious thing is that by far the strongest 
opposition to the marriage of a Jew with a non- 
Jew has come from Jews of the old-fashioned 
orthodox type, who regard their race a3 
inseparable from their religion. But some of the 
most attractive and intelligent Jewish characters 
in this book are strong defenders of marriage 
with ‘non-Jews, and the double love story 
which runs through the novel suggests that the 
moral of Mrs. Nicholson's hook is that the best 
type of Jews may easily discover that “their 
chosen people", when it comes to the perilous 
adventure of marriage, way ay ae prove to be 
non-Jews. She portrays, too, some of the very 
unpleasant: types of the Jew which are to be 
found in the industrial civilization of the West, 
80 that she must be accorded the merit of taking 
a dispassionate and open-minded attitude. 
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A Novel from the Bible. 


Whatever may he the ultimate destiny of the 
Jewish people, the Old Hebraic literature of the 
Bible seems to be a source’ of inspiration to 
many English writers. The latest of these to 
go to the old testament for a theme, is Afr. 
Robert Nathan, whos Son of Amittal 
(Heinemann 6/-) is a clever und delightful story 
‘about that Jonah who, according to the Serip- 
tures, was swallowed by. a whale and so obtained 
safe passage to another jand. Witty and 
‘ironital, as well as sympathetic; Mr; Nathan 
mot only gives imaginative reality to various 


Old Testament characters, but le makes a 
delightful and satirical play of idea about 
mankind anil the ways of God, 

Another novel which should not be missed 
now that it has been republished after many 
years; is Mr. Morley Roberts’ dramatic story 
of “Rachel Marr’! (Nash and Grayson 7/6), 
also the successor of those tremendously popular 
novels “If Winter Comes" and "This Freedom" 
by A: M. 5S. Hutchinson has been published by 
Hodder and Stoughton. It is entitled ''One 
Increasing Purpose", and it reveals Mr, 
Hutchinson's power of making live characters 
as well as his infectious enthusiasm for à great 
idea, though he still does bewildering things 
with English syntax. Miss Vere Hutchinson, 
the sister of A, M. S. Hutchinson, has also a 
new novel to her credit, and there are good 
grounds for saying that "Theo Naked Man", 
(Cape 7/6), a story of a miner, is not only Line | 
best book so far, but reveals in the author the 
making of one of our best women novelists, 
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The Mind of the Poet. 


One of the most ‘interesting books of- 
criticism I have come accross Intely is the just 
published Keats and Shakespeare of Mr. T. 
Middleton Murry (Oxford University Press 14 /-] 
in which the editor of the “Adelphi” concerns 
himself with a profound study of the soul of 
John Keats, and the greatness which never 
reached maturity owing to. his premature death, 
Mr. Murry is illuminating and suggestive when | 
he studies the psychology of inspiration and sets 
up comparisons between Keats and Shakespeare. 
For this purpose the fine letters which Keats 
wrote so generously to his friends are a source 
which this very individnal and most subjective 
minded of critics does not fail to use for the 
purposes of exposition. ‘The inestimable value 
of Mr. Murry's loving study of Keats is. im the. 
light he manages to spread over the mentality 
and spiritual vitality of such a poet. I 
remember that in one of his former volumes of 
essays Mr, Murry inchided there a brilliant 
exposition of the quality ond character of 
Shakespeare's, 

Before concluding this month, I should Hike 
to draw attention to another critical and bio- 
graphical study, dealing with Byron, entitled 
"The Pilgrim of Eternity’? (Hodder and 
Houghton 18/-), by John Drinkwater, the poet 
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and dramatist, who has previously given us some 
critical studies in English literature of a 
character extremely helpful to the general 


reader, 


Latest Science. 


A remarkable volume is Evolution in the 
Light of Modern Knowledge (Blackie 21/-) in 
which all phases of this vast subject mre care- 
fully dealt with hy such authorities as Professor 
E. W. MacBride, Professor F. ©. Bower, 





Profesor W. Watts, 


Professor M. S ts, Petear TAA Elliot 


Smith, Profesor Wiliam McDougall, Prot 
sür Frederick Soddy, Dr. A, A. Robb, Profes- 

sor A. KE. Tayler, and Canon Wilson, It is 
cortainiy a volume which every library im 
tended for the continued use of students ought 
to contain, and it is likely im its authoritative 
interpretation of the standpoint of moderi 
science to be the best collection of studies. in 
one volume for many years to cume. 
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By Dr. GANGANATHA JHA, M.A,, Vice-Chancellor 
Allahabad University: 


Dr. Hopkin's Ethics of India is a scholarly 
work by an eminent American orientalist, It 
is refreshing to finil a savant like Dr, Hopkins 
writing so. sympathetically and writing so well 
about Hindoo ethics. During the last hundred 
years we have been so consistently taught that 
there is no room for ‘Ethics’ im the Indian 
systems of thought, that the work arouses in 
us on agreeable surprise. It is ture that the 
carter potions regarding Hindoo Ethic 
emanated from interested sources; but they had 
come to be ‘accepted as absolutely true and 
continued to be repeated even by writers nat 
infiuenced by the same motives, Even the 

most spirited protests coming from Indian 
eh and speakers were not heeded, and the 
impression has continued even upto the present 
day that Indian religion and phiiosophy are—- 
if not immoral—at any rate, non- 

For this reason the. book tier review is 
donbly welcome; it comes not only as an educa- 
tive, 
Se Se 


*Ethier of india By Bo Washbern Hopkins, 
PhD. LD. Professor of HE amd Comparative 
Phila log Vale University, [New Haven: Yale Tni- 
versity. "ess; London: Humphrey Milford : Oxford 
University Press) 1924. 


but also a corrective, contribution on - 


Indian thought, The treatment of the subject 
is what one might expect frees Ses a 
true type, ik intelligently historical; and 
above all it is avis In dealing: with 
oncient religions, based upon very ancient 





sympathy i is essential, One has in. fact to plucs 
oneself in the position of the people about whom. 


one ijs writing. "This is just what Dr. 
has done. 
proces] to analyse the contenta of this very 
valuable work, " e 
i 

At the very outset in the Preface (p. IX) 
(he author makes his attitude clear by the frank: 
statement that ‘‘apart from ‘some erroneous 
familiarity with India's religions there is little: 
known in this country of what the Hindus have 
thought and said; as for the field of Hindi 
Ethics, i is terra incognmila to Europe md 
America.' This statement, made nfter nearly 
s century and à half during which oriental 
scholarship has Hourished, would appear to be 
astounding; and indeed, if it had been made by 
an Indian writer would: have been regarded as 
sheer impertinence, or nt best the result of 
blind prejudice, But it states nothing mote 








With these general remarks we shall | 


aað 


i 





than a fact, and coming as it does from a 
distinguished —Orientalist in the West, it 
deserves — serious attention. With unerring 
instinct he haa spotted the origin of this ignor- 
ance:—'"Phe author would be loath to state 
how. often, across the water and here at home 
he has dejectedly listened t sermons in which 
well-meaning pastors Have soothed their sheep 
with the comforting assurance that no other 
religion than Christianity ever inculeated purity 
of heart and sympathy for the sorrowing". 
Thos then this ignorance regarding Indian 
ethics would appear to be based upon the 
exigencies of religious propaganda. Explain- 
ing the genesis of his own book he goes on to 
say:—'"At lust some years since he concluded 
that it. would not be amiss to collect the ethical 
data found in Hindu literature and in 1920, 
he read before the Oriental Society an Ly 
entitled The Ethical Element in the Rigveda 
and proceeding further he came to deliver an 
address on the Development of Hindu Ethics.” 
Though he had been preceded, in this, by 
Professor McKenzie of Bombay, yet , be frank- 
ly admits that “the points of view revealed 
in the two studies are, if not irreconcilable, 
at Teast quite different’ {p; x). The author, 
in representing Professor McKenzie's wiew has 
5o correctly represented the opinion regarding 
Hind Ethics that has been current among the 
generality of Western Orientalists that we feel 
justified in reproducing it here in full-— 
"Professor McKenzie finds the ethics of India 
defective, illogical, and anti-social, lacking any 
philosophical foundation, mulli&bed by abhorrent 
ideas of asceticism and ritual, and altogether 
inferior to the “higher spirituality" of Europe, 
He will not deny that the Hindus favour some 
virtues, such as liberality and hospitality, and 
he is careful to point out that an altruistic 
motive in exercising these virtues mny not be 
entirely absent; but he reminds his readers that 
they are of savage origin: when properly inter- 
preted they reveal themselves as based on 
‘Sélishness and magical superstition, so that, 
historically considered, they would appear to 
he surviving vices rather than honest virtues, 
at least among the Hinds. Brut what troubles 
Professor McKenzie most is that Hindy ethics 
is-anti-social—though he admits that "the most 
tttractive features in Hindu social life arè to be 
found in the family affections and im the sense 
of the identity of the interests of the individual 


. with those. of the community, which are so 





common in Hindu society"—and thnt, though 
anti-social in its asceticism and not spirituul 
enough, this ethics is in fact better than it 
ought to be, because Hindu philosophy ‘has 
predicated a Cod without attribütes and such 
a God ts unmoral and bence by implication 
should be incapable of inspiring anybody with 
a logical desire to practice ethical behaviour. 
Professor McKenzie devotes most of his book to 
upholding this thesis and comes to what seems 
to be the triumphant conclusion that Hinds 
philosophical ideas, “when logically applied, 
leave mo room for ethics"; further more, they 
prevent "the development of a strenuots moral 
life". Incidentally, Professor McKenzie ex- 
plains that a morality which is not strenmons 
is not a trite morality. One is not really moral 
unless engaged in active social service, This 
is perhaps ihe keynote of his inspiring work: 
Now the anthor's own point of view, ia 
contradiction to the above, is thus set forth :— 
“The present author hus, as will be seen, 
fered hire and there s mild protest against a 
too logical interpretation of historical facts, 
He has also been niore inclined to establish the 
fact that through the Hindu codes nins always 
the pleasing admonition, "A seat fot a guest, 
water, and a welcoming word should mever be 
lacking in the house of a good man,’ than tu 


show thut. Hindu hospitality was based on 


coisti. Im a word, he has been more eager 
to exploit the value of Hindu ethics than to 
depreciate it, though he trusts that he has mot 
been blind to its deficiencies. Hut he doubts 
whether logic and philosophy are so vital zs 
Professor McKeuzie thinks in evaluating ethics, 
especially as ethics was practiced long before 
either logic or philosophy was taught. And 
even if the Hindus followed no safe ratiocina- 
tive processes in being virtuous, the fact that 
they were schooled to he so, and the means by 
which they were persuaded that ethical 
behaviour was incumbent upon them, seem £6 
the author more important than proving. that 
philosophically the Hindus ouglit not to have 
been ethical. For this purpose, though with 
no polemical intent, the author has here 
guthered together a large number of passages, 
from which the moral injunctions and ethical 
appeals made by those who were often neither 
logicians nor philosophers may be convenient- 
ly studied. He has written his little book not 
to sustain any logical, philosophical, or 
religious dogma, but to exhibit the “ethical! 
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teachings of the ancient Hindus, feeling con- 
fident that it will be à pleasure to many and a 


grief to mone to know that truthfulness, . 


generosity; kindness of heart, purity of soul, 
forgiveness, and conipassion were in India ss 
everyday precepts Jong before the Christian 
erg." ‘We are not quite prepared to accept the 
view that “the Hindy followed no. safe ratio- 
cinative process in being virtuous’; ‘but we 
neji not dispute it here. Our own belief is 
that uvery department of Indian thought ta 
bass upon a mental process which is not 
allom a little too 'ratioeinatrve". 

Coming now to details, Chapter T deals with 
“Ethics in the Rigveda", We are told that 
"a amoral clement lies in the very recognition 
of bright, beneficent and holy gods, as opposed 
io dark demoniac powers;—'that gods are good 
and demons evil is the general Vedic view... 
and when it is declared that gods are good it 
is not only that they are good to man but that 
they are morally good, they uphold righteous 
ress. As regards what is meant by good and 
had, te anthor provides us with nn excellent 
nceonnt of the Vedic idea—"The Vedic word 
fila (connected with Latin rats) means fit, 
eorüerly, gol, nnd ms a nou, rita is the right 
Order of the Universe, of the sacrifice and of 
ethical conduct, the true way as apposed to 
jis: teentive unrilan that is false or untrue. ft 
conmotes 1 certnm ‘harmony’ between ideal and 
practice. 
harmony of the world, the regularity of nature, 
as evinced by the orderly procession of celestial 
boilies; of seasons, and of their earthly Te- 
presentatives in the seasonal sacrifices and the 
regular conduct of men." Nor is the distinction 
between tight and wrong wanting, for "the 
Rigveda contains a large number af passages 
ill:sirating this distinction of right and wrotg 
us straight aid crookel". "Phe idea that there 
H some divine heavenly pirer that has its eye 
en man's eonduct' ia current throughout the 
Veda. Herein the author rightly discovers ‘the 
tit between ethics and religion" which "was never 
moth relaxed in India even In philosophical 
speculation". He tepudiates the notion that 
in the Vedic religion there is lack of deep forth; 
for, he save, “while the native blacks have no 
fnith in fire-sacrifice, the Aryan population 
never expresses doubt m the existence and 
power of its moral rules"; Further, though 


In a cosmic sense, it designates the: 










“the Indian tribes had not yet m ive 
conception of an omnipresent deity’, yee ul 


god [falled to answer prüvcr, the devout y wor= 


shipper regarded it as proof that thes 
had sinned’, “The expression love- jor the 
god iš almost a commonplace in Vedie phile 
phy... The bhakti or loving carota: 
which some scholars imagine to be only a late 
development of Hindu religion, is. i 
evident in the Rigveda, een in iis dangerous. 
trend towards Erolicism." 
We have italicised this last phrase, with 4 
view to show that the author is not a 
blind partisan of Hindoo cthical culture, but 
is as discriminating a critic as one would 
desire ; while eulogisimg whut ‘he regards | E 
good in the Vedic conception he is not ‘stow 
ta detect its weak points. ‘That this bhakti- 
cult has had a dungerous trend towards Erotic- 
ism is, unfortunately, but too true. But this has 
taken place not only in India, but elsewhere 
also, There is no doubt that the idea onty - 
started with the notion that it being gra 
that Jove for god ts something desimble, ant 
that the highest form of love known to man- 
is that of the wife for her husband, the feeling 
to be entertained towards god should be the 
same as that entertamed by the bride towards: 
ber bridegroom. The Rigveda gives expression. 
to the same idea when the devotee exclaims 
that his “thoughts embrace Indra os: wives 
embrace a fair yomg bridegroom’. ‘The F. 
degeneracy of this lofty conception of love of 
god really set In when people began to recogni 
the claims of human beings as representatives 
of God. '"lhe mutual relations between. god 
and devotec"", the Professor tell us, "are otiw 
find the second chapter dealing eutirelv with 
highest importance from an ethical point C 
view, for they determine the whole. attitude of 
tle moral imam, whether his life is directed by 
fear or by affection, The Indic attitude is tin 
doubtedly in part that of one whose 
inspire fear, for, as the Vedic poet says, "all 
the world is full of fear" when Indra's bolt T 
(lightning) falls, Also one must fear disease, 
which is sent by the gods as punishment for. i 
sm; ergo, one lears the discase-sender. Newer- 
theless, the approach to the gods is generally 
through something muce higher than fear. 
They are admired and loved. Particular gods 
are naturally more loved tham groups of gods, 
who are apt to receiye proper but not fervent. 
thanks, like those addressed to m charity- 
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beard. The Maruts, or Budras, for es ample, 
as individuals are not known to the worshipper 
hy nume, so that they have to be invited ta 
the sacrifice by the Bire-god, who alone knows 
then "n " 1 th 

Conversely, the gods love min, ‘They are 
not only by nature ‘generous and kind": they 
are fond of men. Though they punish dis- 
abeiience and crookedness, they seek to keep 
the “simple and foolish" from sin; they 
surround him with watchful guardians as well 
35 spy upon him, and above all they are of one 
family with man. Individual gods äre directly 
addressed as ''our relation'' and, more intimate. 
ly, zs father or brother. Erotic expression, in 
which the devayu, god-secker, and devakama, 
god-lover, is thus early (as above) tempted to 
-dwell on his spiritual experience with a some- 
what senstious delight, is toned down by the 
consciousness that his relation with the god is 
rather one of family-affection."’ 

Nor is the Vedic Aryan without a keen 
perception of sian, in terms of ethical value. 
"Such sin is the conscious or unconscious 
"iolation of the divine moral luw'; and we 
find the second chapter dealing entirely with 
“The Vedic idea of Sin and Law". While ws 
are tempted to make large quotations from this 
excellent chapter, vet im as much as no review 
can be expected to replace the book Itself, we 
shall content ourselves with stating the final 
conclusion summed up by the writer himself -— 
“To sum up the ethical content of the Rigveda: 
Morality is an expression of divine Law; sin is 
opposition to that law. ‘The sinner is one who 
is out of harmony with the higher spiritual 
environment, which encompasses: and controls 
the world". This is putting the thing tersely 
and happily, When we add that the entire 
exposition of the subject is based npon 
judiciously quoted texts and learned anil 
luminous comments thereupon, it will be clear 
how much indebted every unbiased student of 
Indian thought is towards the learned author, 

IV 


The ethics of the Veda leads us on to the 
text phase in the point of time—the "Ethics 
of Early Pantheism’ which forms the subject- 
matter of Chapter III. Here also the exposi- 
tion is based upon the Veilic texts: but they 
are those that Vedic scholars have agreed to 
relegate to a point of time later than the hymns 
that formal the basis of the earlier chapters of 
the book. The tendency already present in the 
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cartier literature to unite all spiritual powers 
into one universal spirit-power led,—we are 
toll—to the merging of divine entities and a 
consequent vagueness of appeal on the part of 
the religiously-minded. This appeal, in time, 
came to be addressed fo a mystical natural 
power; and many Vedic verses came tò be nsed 
as charms and spells. This is believed to have 
led to the development of the Atharva Veil, 
which however continues to be interwoven with 
religious and ethical ideas. ‘The Atharva Veda 
marks a distinct theological advance: Instead of 
the ‘long darkness’ into which sinners fail, they 
tow go toa ‘hell’ controlled by a person “with 
4 noose”, Inter developed into Yama, the god 
of death. The author proceeds to: tell us how 
"out of the mass of abstract deities that embrace 
such forms as Amity, Concord, Mercy, Faith, 
All-maker, Creator, ‘Time Love,—there 
emerges one known as the Lord of Creation’’. 
This Lord produced the world by his own 
religious fervour, and continued to retain his 
old title as the ethical ruler and expounder of 
morality and law. The personal element had 
a tremendous influence, ‘The appeal to reasori 
as pitted against the appeal to a str 

personality has no chance with the mass’?, 

The great popularity of Prajapati is shown 
by the texts of the Brahmana or Ritnal Texts, 
wherein Pantheism came to be definitely in- 
culeated for the first time, "These texts also 
throw a strong light on. the ethics of the times, 
which, we are told, “may be-abont 300 B.C,'*; 
the various stages whereof are thus summed up 
by Dr. Hopkins:—'"Tr the Rigveda. itself, the 
word as a divine Power strikes the note of 
predestinntion and religious favouritism in: the. 
utterance, “whom I Joye, I exalt” (make 
powerful) In the next stage, this Divine 
Word is conceived as the first-born of the Lord 
of Creation, who, again, is bom of Rita and 
iS such represents ethical order. As: Father of 
all, the Lord sends forth his first-born, the 
Divine Word, who appears in the world as the 
Divine Light: a sort of mediating principle: 
"I will send forth the Word and the Word 
will become the world", for now ‘through the 
inind alone the Lord of Creation created the 
world”. "The idea ofa cosmic sacrifice on the 
part of One God, is known as early as the 
Rigveda. This god -nlso is not only the 
Creator and Maker of al; he is “onr Father”. 
Now, in the succeeding period, the Creator and 
Father becomes also the great mora] controller 
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and in the earliest law books, after the Vedic 
age, lis word is decisive in every point of 
ceremony, penance, moral and social rule." 

Though constant changes were going on, 
“the old ethical rules and morals were still vital 
and potent, ‘The gods are Troth and man its 
untruth ; the reason why mien should speak the 
truth is that they should follow the law of the 
gods." But there is a most important develop- 
ment at this stage; a more virile optimism sets 
in -—"The gods are more rarely besought to 
forgive; man purifics himself; and a more 
spiritual tone prevails in eschatological specula- 
Now man conquers heaven by faith 

mortality is no longer a favour 
of the gods. Through knowledge alone of 
religious trüth one thereby becomes composed 
of truth and immortality. But there is saiva- 
Hon also through ethical behaviour. Heaven is 
the world of those who have done good,” 
V. 

From the Brahmanas we are led to the 
Upanishads which represent the stage when 
there appeared thinkers whose lives. wer 
specially devoted to the study of Philosophy. 
‘These thinkers have not much to say in regard 
to ethics: but this is so not because they did 
not care for ethics, but because in the philoso- 
phy of the all-embracing all-soul ethics was 
taken for granted. And vet the Tipanisads are 
not entirely. devoid of ethical teaching. x 
who has not ceased from immoral conduct" y 
are told—"cannot obtain god", nor if one is 
not “‘self-restrained” —the Land of creation 
enjoins upon all the practice of "aelf-restratit. 
generosity — and compassion” as the 
cardinal virtues ;—‘a man's relirtows gifts nre 
austerity, generosity, rectitude, non-injury- and 
truthfulness" : 

There is one important text of the Upani- 
shads which has been very badly understood— 
Gin does not cling to a wise man any mor 
than water clings to a fotis-leaf’’. This has 
been misunderstood by the Hindus themselyes 
among whom it has led in certain quarters to 
much that is disreputable, Prof. Hopkins 
supplies a beantifnl explanation of this declara- 
tion, He saye—' "This is not to declare that the 
sage mny sin and te free, but that one free 
from worldly attachments sheds sins, is not 
attached to it. ‘The real meaning is seen in 
another epic passage, ‘The man who has wisdom 
dees not sin ; he ceases fo do evil, and through 
his wisdom annuls the evil of his former. life" 





three 









This leads nus on to the co 
Absolute Being. Says the | 
exposition of this subject .— Tt is m casy with 
our western preconceptions loo ent ‘ee 
thoughts of those who were trying to make 
plain to themselves the dawning RR of 
Absolute Being, ‘without passions or parts, 
virajam akalam, and hence raised whore all. dis- 
tinetions. As one in deep sleep sees atl. d 
tinctions vanish; so here there is no duality. 
For while there is m sense of duality there emo 
be ne unity with the All-soul. What has the 5 
soul merged in God to do with good and evil 
works? ‘There is a bank, as it were, dividing 
duality from unity, beyond which: all’ "pairs" 
come to an end; the Supre e Smi is not 
increased nor diminished by good and evil —— 
works; yet “all evils turn d from it", So | 
the soul merged therein “is not followed by good 
nor by bmd”, punya and fate, being relensed: 
from ‘all the sorrows of the heart”. But this 
is only to say that it is not followed be the 
effect of evil and good deeds which is indeod the 
usual statement, When the soul that is not yet 
emancipated passes from earth, it tubes with it 
the good and the evil deed; for which, in 
heaven of hell and in high or low birth here- 
after, it has reward or punishment. Tt is, then, 
this ‘state, which the Upanishad teaches is 
transcended. ‘The liberated soul is: freed from 
the idea of duality (pairs of opposites) and from 
effects of good and evil acts ; all that ts now a 
thing of the past. As one with the whole 
intelligential life of the universe the soul. 
stands no more apart, with its ancient limita- 
tions and burdens of the heart, its sense of good: 








and had acts committed and entailing certain: 


results. Sy long as a man is still a creature of 


desires. (and he is so till unified with God), he 


will be as he wills to be, and will act in ac 
cordance with his will; “he will become pune 

by good acts and evil by evil acts, and what- 
ever deed he does, of that will he reap the 
rut. Dut he will not become one with God 

till the sense of divine unity causes al] desires 

fo cease, Furthermore, he who has not turned j 
from wickedness cannot get to God, for the — 
path to God i js rarrow and sharp '"fike the edge  — 
of a razor", Tt is only God who is "not 
santieitnted by impurity" , ns ihe sun i not 
contaminated by earthle impurity, Until man 
becomes God, evil and good are the most real 
things in his existence.” Ewen the ordinary 
arting exhortation of the spiritual teacher to 
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his pupil contuins the words ‘Speak the truth, 
practise virtwe,,..,,...c00d dees, not others," 
Às regardas Fute and Freedom, we are told 
tiiat “the Upanishad philosophers did not admit 
the influence of fate, except as every man 
makes his own fate...... It was carefullv pointed 
out that Fate really meant the fruit of former 
acts—and that the man himself was responsible 
for hia fate. "These carly philosophers did not 
all rest content with the Absolute Tt; and many 
of them came to regard this All-soul.as a Personal 






God, (Inter an) of Grace and Mercy, as well as: 


of power." This highly instritetive chapter ends 
with the following observations which deserve 
quctation —"Even the monism based on an 
impersona! Brahma or wn-moral Power, whici 
appealed most to the most philosophic minds o7 
Hint dav and liter, conceived of this Power as 
not immoral and showed that man must be 
moral (nccording to carthle tenots) in order to 
attain divinity. For itrmoral acts and thoughts 
were recognised as bonds confining him in his 
own prison-lhouse. Not only must there 
be the outward morality of form, but the 
man's spirit mest be purified, “clarified: from 
evil", Austerity no longer traincd one solely 
for phvsial and psychical command over 
nature but for ihe acquisition of godhead, and 
its base was now ethical behaviour. Practically, 
as everyone admits, the ethics of enrle Hindu 
‘philosophy was the basis of training in ednca- 
Hon; but Torically also this ethics rested ono n 
firm foundation. There ‘was no such superficial 
distinction as is made with us between educa- 
tion" and “character” as the goal of learning 
and hife.. Education implied character: there 
was mno "knowledge" without its- ethical 

Chapter V brings ns to "Ethics in Tegal 
Literature". We are reminded at tho very önt- 
set that n regular study or discussion of ethics 
by itself never appealed either to the Hindu 
philosopher or the Jurist: for Morality was 
fiken for granted and needed not to he dis 
cussed.’ The: law-makers however "are fully 
‘aware that the spirit is more vital than. the 
overt act’’; and in the following paragraph we 
have a good account of the opinions held by the 
earlier jtirists. ““Bandhayana takes pains to sar 
that “to deserve heaven; one must avoid mean- 
ness, hard-heartedness, and crookedness', and 
in the same tone Vasishtha gives the admoni- 





tion: “‘Neither Veda nor sacrifice nor liberalit 
can sive him whose conduct is base, who has 
departed from the right path. A-man of had 
comet is blamed by men ; evils consiantiy 
befall him; he is afflicted with disease and 
short is his life." Passing over for the moment 
the question ef retribution mised here, we may 
consider another exhortation to ethical better- 
ment remarkable for its fiat. denial of the value 
of ceremonial purity and fonnal observance 
of the law 2s compared with ethical excellence, 
Tt is found in the law-mannal of Gatttarma, 
perhaps a contemporary of Gautama Buddha, 
at any rate one of the oldest of the makers of 
works on Dharma (Right Usage, lawl, As 
introduction he has just finished the deserip- 
tiom of the forts sacred ritual observances which 
a good man ought to perform: then he ads 
this warning: “These are the forty sacred 
observances. And now (I will explain) the 
eight good qualities of the soul, They are, 
eenpassion for all creatures, patience. freedom 
from discontent, purity, earnest emicavour, 
auspicious (thought), freedom fmm avarice 
(or from a whining disposition), freedom from 
envv. He that has performed all the sacred 
observances and has not these good qualities 
comes not into niion with Brahma, comes not 
to his world; hut he who has performed only: 
one of these sacred observances and has the 
good qualities, enters into union with Brahma, 
comes into his world. This is a doubledged 
attack; it hits at the ritualist on the one hand 
and at the mystic philosopher on thy other. 
Tt. proclaims very definitely that salvation ts a 
matter of spiritual excellence as exhibited by 
vthical, not by ritualistic, observances, and it 
eliminates the mystic intuition of God in favour 
of compassion, contentment, purity, and. -m 
gcuerons, carnest disposition." 

is seldom 


Though ethics in the abstract 
discussed, yet the law-books and the epics 
contain interesting | discirssions regarding, the 
evaluntion of the legal rales laid down äs 
Fenerli propositions. For instance wath regard 
to the law of speaking the truth, the question. 
toó whether or not under 








is often discussed as 
certain ciremnstances. "beneficial lying’ js more 
rommnendable than “harmful truth’ - and we meet 
with what our author tightly calle "the 
sweeping nnticipation of modern thought" — 
“speak what is beneficial rather than what is 
ire; in my opinion truth means what is of 
the greatest benefit to living. hemgs." — "The 
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practical ethics of the Law-givers have been 
summed up in the ‘ten commandments’ ot 
Manu—'Contentment, Patience,  Self-coüutrol, 
Honesty, Purity. Restrain of the organs of 
seitse, Devotion, Kuowledge, Veracity and 
Freedom from anger. 

Incidentally we meet with a spirited defence 
of that much-muligned source of all that is 
bad in this world, the Brahmata-caste, and 
thongh people may not agree with the views 
xpressed, they cannot but admire the courage 
of conviction. shown by the writer in capous- 
ing what we would regard a ‘lost cause’. 
“That caste has been greatly blamed by the 
Buddhists and by some Europeans [and we 
may add, by Indians themselves), for its greed 
and selfishness: Doubtless mo great body of 
priests 1s without representatives who are mno 
honour to it yet the generosity to the priests 
extolled by the priest must be considered in its 
proper setting. It is true that the Hindu 
priests were insatiable beggars: but im the first 
place, the livelihood of the priests depended 
upon the liberality of royal and noble patrons 
and even, in the case of village priests, on the 
hospitable generosity of their neighbors. They 
did not live in monasteries like the Buddhists; 
they did not draw salaries like Christians. All 
they had to live on was what was given them ; 
they were not permitted to earn a living by 
worldly means. No wonder they are always 
rather profuse in praising "'gifts". Bunt, as is 
sometimes forgotten, in the second place, 
generosity when lauded as a virtue applies to 
the priest himself, as well as to others: Here, 
for-example, is. Vasishtha's definition of a true 
Brahman priest: "Now the mark of a true 
priest js this, that he be devont, austere, self- 
controlled, gererous, truthful], pure, compas- 
sionate, learned and intelligent, and believe" 
(in God and Immortality). Similarly, Vishnu's 
list: cf “common virtties’’, that is, universal 
virtues applying to the priest as well as to 
others, includes generosity together with 
patience, veracity, purity, sympathy with. the 
afflicted, self-control, and other laudable 
qualities," 

We have heard and read much about the 
Hindes attitude towards women; according 
to Prof. Hopkins the déprecatary statements 
regarding women that we meet with in Hindu 
literature only ‘reflect the eternal sex 
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antagonism''; and he goes on ta explain that 
“The moral importance of woman comes out 
first when she is recognised as wife and mother. 
As a daughter she is a “dearest po 
tut an object of anxiety till she be Sere 
Mann and Confucius fn almost the same words 
declare that a woman must be under subjection 
to her father or brother or husband! all her life, 
But admitting this inferiority forced upon her 
we may judge her true value by the estimation 
in which she is held as wife and mother, The 
Hindus here take a much higher ground than 
do most Orientals. They demand of course 
chastity from her more than from the man, 
because she is hig possession and lets not hers: 
but the ideal married life is based upon “muttal 
fidelity ending in death". She shares as for 
as possible in her husband's religious life mand 
is a divinity to her son, who cannot honour 
her enough, as to her husband she is the: 
"highest comfort". Her ethical miles are one. 
with those of the man and her fate hereafter, 
if she violates them, 1s hke. hrs, ace | 
her acts, though it is also said that. d E 
share his lot. It will be nnnccessary there 
fore to discuss woman's moral status; there 
was no donble standard in India ín regard to 
ordinary ethical rules. Women were freely 
seen in public and went unveiled without 
renraach, In the early period they shared with 
their hushands not only in religious rites hut 
in philosophical discussions. The code that 
proclaims woman's dependence says of her, 
nevertheless: "Women are to be honoured and. 
adorned bv fathers and brothers, bv. hnsbands, 
and alko by brotherein-[aw. Where women 
are honoured, the rots rejoice; where ther are 
not honored all religions rites are of na avail 
Where women grieve, the family pe | 
where they do not. grieve. it fouristes, Taare 
which women, because dishoronred, curse, 
perish ss if by magic. Women here are. 
honoured ss potential mothers and it canot 
be denied that they are esteemed mainly- as 

obedient wives, Perhaps it is only fair to 
admit that a wife's chief moral duty is to be 
obedient to her husband and to regard him as 
her divinity, as she in turn is.a divinity to 
her children, But all that is necessary to point 
out here is that her other moral duties coincide 
with those already discussed and are those af 
her husband. Baudhbayana asserts that 
warriors and men of the middle classe; 
(farmers, traders) “are pot particular about 
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their wives"; but this has regard only to their 
caste, not to their morals. Much of the matter 
connected with women in the law-books has to 
do with the enormity of ignoring caste-regula- 
Hons and the graded sins (of those who belong 
io lower or higher castes) resulting from 
Caste confusion”, social lapses which in a 
caste-Commumity attain to the dignity of sins, 
quite. apart from their ethical content.” As 
regards ‘authorities for conduct’, the generally 
accepted opinion is that “besides Veda, usage, 
good custom and general divine command. 
ments, one's last recourse when in doubt must 
he to one's own conscience on inner self and 
its satisfaction." ' 


_ Chapter VI deals with “Buddhistic ethics’. 
There is not much of a divergence between 
the rules of behaviour for the Brahmana and 
lor the Buddhist: bot therë is one marked 
diflerence, pointed out by the writer. “In the 
Brahmanic explanation of ethical authoritv 
‘there is lacking the note of personal devotion 
until We come to the period of sectarian 
religions based upon devotion to Rama or 
Krishna, but from the first this note was 
dominant in Buddhism, The creed of the 
Brahman gives Vedic authority for moral 
behaviour and éven argues that Right (includ- 
ing right behaviour) or Righteousness is an 
eternal principle independent of the Veda and 
of all other authority, sitice it if « form of 
the divine. Hence to ido right is to be at one 
with divinity. But to the Buddhist every rule 
and precept was uttered by his sole authority, 
Buddha, in person.” Here the writer also 
hotes of certain phases of Buddhistic rules of 
conduct, which he rightly calls "aberrations" 
and adds that such aberrations are found in 
other sects where ethical decadence has gone 
hand in hand with devotion of mysticism." 
Apart from all this the author tells us that 
from an ethical point of view, Buddhism made 
A great advance in the establishment of the 
Principle of causality: ‘since this led to free- 
ing morality altogether from the religions 


practices with which it hàd been imdissalubly 
connected and which had in great part been 


recognised as sulistitutes for it, We have seen 
that the moral sages of the Brahmans also 
declared that ethics was more important than 
the rituel, but the priestly and popular belief 
was that sin could be removed by austerity and 





austerity as a means of ethical training: but he 
taught that all observances of a religious nature 
kept man- from perceiving the vital necessity of 
purifying himself through himself alone. He 
made ethical behaviour the first necessity, after 
one had freed oneself from the delusion of soul 
and belief in wrong doctrines and ritual abser- 
vances," 

The Jains alko, we are told made conductas 
important as ‘Faith and Knowledge’; hut the 
learned Professor finds it “not possible to 


know’’, “how much Buddhism took from the 
ealier Jain religion", Speaking of man's right 


to his own religion, the author says that the 
recogmtion of this right is “perhaps the latest 
development of the ethical semse'". Ant he 
rightly finds evidence for this in the spirit of 
tolerance permeating the teachings of Buddha, 
and most significantly in the well-known edicts 
of Ashoka. ''From his Rock and Pillar Edicts 
we may gather an idea of tho practical ethics 
taught in his day of the spirit of tolerance 
inculeated. Most extraordinary is it to find 
such teachings engraved in durable stone as the 
most important public utterances of a great 
king. The Edicts date from 261 B.C.. at the 
tune when Rome was engaged in the first Punic 
War, which may serve as a reminder of the 
difference between East and West at thal 
peril," Tn the following paragraph, the 
Professor demolishes another long-standing 
dogma of the Orientalists:—"Buddhist ethics 
does not really agree with the pessimistic point 
of view, as that view is usually interpreted, 
The view that all life is misery is counter- 
balanced by the cultivation of m spirit bot only 
resigned and serene, but very joyous: “Culti- 
vate that part of the higher wisdom called 
search after ‘Truth; cultivate that part called 
Energy; cultivate that patt of the higher 
wisdom called Toy''. Pessimistic in regard to 
life on earth, in his outlook on the future the 
Buddhist was a cheerful soul, partly | becatrág 
he was exhorted to be so in Tis procress toward 
serenity, partly because the ethical training 
given him from childhood stimulated kindliness, 
joy and peace of mind. He believed that the 
practice of these virtues. directed him toward 
salvation and the certainty of finally getting 
what he wanted tended also to make him 
optimistic" According to the author ‘The 
crowning glory of Buddhism is mot the 


doctrine of ton-injury, which early Brahma- 
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nism also teaches, but the inculcation of that 
devotion to mun witich leads to seli-sacrifice,"' 
As regards “sanctious’—“‘apart trom the 
master’s teachings which were of course 
authoritative, 
beliefs was given as Buddha himself insisted, 
by enlightened reason, not by emotion, how- 
ever well-disciplined"". 


IX. 

Chapter VII deals with ‘Devotion and 
Morality’, where a good account of the rise of 
the cult of “personal god" has been provided, 
aud in this connection we are provided with a 
clear exposition of the ethics of the Bhagay ad- 
gita. We haye in this connection also an 
account of the aberrations of this cult; in the 
form of later Vaishnavism and Tantrism. The 
ethical precepts current during this period 
do not differ materially from those of the older 
period. But the epic “Lord of Creation’ came 
ty be regarded as an ¢thical Instructor; he is 
found to. inculeate such teachings as the 
following—"Truth, self-contral, patience, and 
wisdom are practised by the wise. Aryans 
declare patience, truth, uprightuess, and non. 
injury to be the paramount virtues, When in- 
sulted, T donot ‘reply ; when beaten, Lam paticnt 
for, forgive) :......when struck, L strike not in 
return, vor M wish the striker ill. The gods 
delight in-the virtuous and in the wise, ‘Every 
man becomes what he wishes to be and like 
those with whom he wishes to associate. The 
secret doctrine of the Vedns is truth, but to 
attain to troth one must frst attain to self- 
restraint (all the moral virtues, as explained 
above, implicit in self-restraint), which is the 
door to immortality. ‘The secret wisdom (of 
the wods) is that there is nothing nobler than 
humanity."  '"This meaus that mau is himself 
divine amd can by his own exertions, mental 
and moral, compass the highest. Again, here 
as elsewhere, the ethical note is empliasixed, 
as i the same book it is sail, salyeng cilena 
sukham, “happiness (is acquired. only) by (the 
attainment af) truth and by- ethical behaviour". 
Knowledge without morality ts as futile as 
morality without knowledge. Both are to be 
gained by human effort." | 

In this connection we find a -spirited 
defence of the ‘Ethics of Lord Krishna’, where 
we read that “the ethics of Lord Krishna has 
been regarded by some modern scholars as 
unsatisiactory — because of the ‘uncritical 





the highest sanction for his 


attitude to Dharma" which is held: in’ the Gite, 
But it is demanding too much of these anc 
thinkers to uk that, after they establish the 
moral imperative as divine, they should then 
discuss the validity of divinity. The teuching 
of Krishua recognised that spiritual growth 
could be attained by the "difficult" way of the 
old Yoga system of ''works' (for 4 Voga 
still maintained the essential character of works 
as means to a higher end, whereas the work 
a man does is not the main thing but attitude 
towards works), but it insisted tliat to do one's 
work in the station to which man has been 
called is.man's first duty and that this is better 
than (Jnana) Voga exercises. To this then is 
added the principle of devotion to the Lard 
Krishna, which again results in ethical ndvance,. 
for thè devotee of Krishna becomes righteous 
through his devotion." "The author i8 quite 








right when he observes that in the merging of 


religion and ethics in Krishnaism of the Gita 


‘type the ‘devotion’ recommended is entirely 


free from all taint of mystic eroticism. Tn fact: 
this is whot distinguishes it from the fater 

forms of Krishnaism. We cannot help feeling 
that in speaking of tlie ethics of the Vedanta 
Philosophy as lacking “inspiration to call ont 
and strengthen the manly qualities required for 
the practical side of life’, the normalis unhiassed: 
Professor has succumbed to the long-standing 
bias of his distinguished predecessor whom he 
cites. "Those of us who have had the good 
for had?) fortune of studying the Vedacts. at 
close quarters know full well that the ethics oí 
that Philosophy is as practical and us ed as 
any other: and the discipline prescribed there- 
im fs as effectively uscíu] in the life of the 
retirel philosopher as in that of the practica 
nian of the world. | 





X. 
Chapter VIII is devoted to a very readable 
account of “Ethical Aberrations”; under 


which title the writer includes the later deye- 
lopments of Buddhism, the later form of. 
Krishnavism or Krishnaism and Shaktismi, 

The book conchides with an interesting and 
instructive chapter styled "Pro and Contra" 

The opening lines T cannot refrain from quot- 
ing; they are so true, and vet these facts are 
so often lost sight of even by the Indians them- 

selves— "It may occur to some reader that it 
might be worth while to conclude the subject of 
Hindu ethics with a comparison between the 


J 
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cthics of India and that oi America. But, 
besides being invidious, it would really serve no 
usel purpose to prove that India's ethical 
systems of more than two thousand years ago 
were not erected on modern ideas of social service 
aud plhilanthropic institutions. Then, too, in 
contrast with life to-day, the conditions under 
which the éthics of India was formulated musi 
be considered. When a Hindu law. book 
declares that there can be no proper Vedi- 
study in a city and another vürns the priest to 
"avoid going often into cities, this means that 
the rules of life laid down in the tarly 
Brahmanic codes were composed for villagers, 
where lav the real life of most of the people 
for whom the priests made their rules, It is 
clear also that Buddhistic rules are intended 
primarily for the monastic life or for the life of 
a hermit rather than for the world at large. 
For, though provision is made ior the laity by 
providing them with general rules. oí good 
behaviour and teaching them elementary truths, 
the heart of Buddha’s doctrine is for the recluse. 
social activities can play but little part in such 
a scheme.” ‘There is in India a doctrine called 
non-njury, which in some regards tratiscends 
any ethical teaching to be found in Christinnity 
as known in America. It is the gentle doctrine 
of hatmlessness, which more than covers the 
Precept of the catechism ‘to hurt none by word 
for deed’, for it means that it is a sin, aud a 
sin far worse than lving or stealing, néedlessly 
to maim or kill any living creature. This is not 
2 teaching of Christianity, though it has been 
engrafted upon it and finds expression in a 
small degree in the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, the very existence of 
this society being, however, an indictment of 
ordinary practice This ancient tule of Hindu 
ethics embodies toward all animal life a sympa- 
thetic attitude which repels the robust West 
and is excluded from its mainly virtues. To 
kill for sport is a commiendable / ;mirtsement 
practiced by clergy and laity. alike: to be a 
Christian gentleman one does hot have to be 





XI. 

On page 241, the Professor provides ar 
excellent summing up of Hindu ethical teach- 
Tug, in the form of a lecture from an imaginary 
teacher to his pupils leaving his academy and 
gomg to enter the world. One is tempted te, 
quote the whole passage in extenso; jt is 





so beautifully and impressively worded. But 
the temptation has to be resisted. But we can. 
not resist the temptation of quoting the conclud- 
ing paragraph which forms the key-note to the 
authors thesis—“And when we of the West 
visit India hoping to instil into the Hindus the 
“higher spirituality” of which we vaunt our- 
selves the proud possessors, it will be. well to. 
remember that, às à goal of living, sirict 
morality and high spirituality will hot seem to 
the Hindus a sudden revelation irom abroad, 
but that they have had that goal before them 





for many centuries. What India needs is to 
realize herself, to broaden out her spiritual 





heritage until it meets the further reqai ient: 
of this later age, not to rest upon the foundation. 
already nobly erected by her own saints and 
scholars, but to continue to build along the saine 
inspiring lines. The Hindu epic says "every 
man is king in his own house," sarvas ive sve 
grithe. raja, and everyone likes to feel that one 
is living in a spiritual house of one's own, of 
which one is hereditary lord. It is well for. 
the Hindu to be able to think: This is our 
spiritual and ethical heritage; here is the word 
of our own saint, who says, “bless them that 
curse you"; of our own sage, who declares that 
"the Vedas do not purify an immoral man"; 
here is the injunction, taught us long ago, to 
define a nobleman as one who is noble of soul; 
here is the statement that God is a spirit devoid | 
of all evil and that righteousness is divine; here 
is the commandment to pity the unfortunate 
amd to scek, not condescendingly but sympathe- 
tically, to do good to all. Tt is upon this basis 
that the Hindu can best ga forward, extending 
the sympathy taught of old to the more com. 
prehensive needs of to-day and rearing upon the 
foundation ‘his fathers builded u still greater 
edifice of good works, in harmony with thelr 
ancient endeavour but commensurable with the 
wider outlook now demanded." | 
Noble words these, —to be borne in mind bv 
the Hindu as well as his foreign friends, 
We commend the book to the notice of all 
students of Indian ethical culture. The book 
is quite readable for the general student, as it 
is not filed with quotations; and yet the 
scholarly element fs not wanting: it has been 
fully supplied in the footnotes, where ful! 
teferences are given. Thus while fully supply- 
ing the scholarly element, the author has 
succeeded in keeping the main body of the 
book stich as can be read with interest and with 
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profit by one who is entirely ignorant of 
Sanskrit. 'This in itself is no small merit of 
this meritorious work. This volume may be 
regards a= complementary to the author's well- 
known Religions of India. It takes up—as we 
have shown—from the beginning in the Rig 
Veda the moral development of India, traces 
the springs of ethical culture from thetr sources 
in the Vedic period to thetr final expression in 


the limpid pools of Buddhistic epigram, shows 
how intimately religion and ethics were related, 
and gives special consideration to the preat 
mass of legal and epical moral teaching, a fel 
which the writers on Hindu ethics have hither 
ucglected. On the whole, it is a book of which 
American scholarship can justly feel proud. Tt 
richly merits a very wide appreciation and 
extensive circulation. 














THE ORPHEAN PATH. 


By MR. CHARLES WHITBY, 


I, 

The poet of The Earthly Paradise, in 
describing himself as “the idle singer of an 
idle. day,’ maligned his ‘vocation. Granted 
that such singers exist, they are certainly the 
exception, He maligned himself, too—a most 
industrious person, an enthusiast, a man of 
many missions. Earnestness rather than levity 
is the badge of the poetic tribe: the. reproach 
levelled at micdern minstrels is of taking them- 
selves too seriously rather than not seriously 
enough. 

"O Deauty,'" cries Gautier, “we have been 
created to love and worship thee, if we have 
found thee ; to seek thee unceasingly. in this 
world, if that good fortune has not been 
&urs.' (1) All true poets [eel themseives com- 
mitted to this Quest; some of the greatest 
have carrie! it far beyond the limits of the 
visible world. In só doing they are following 
the footprints of the Master Musician, whose 
god-given life and golden accents tamed the 
fiercest beasts, checked the swiltest rivers, 
caused flowers to bloom about his feet, and, 
when he descended to Hades, so charmed its 
monarch and inmates that Pluto restored his 
Eurydice, the wheel of Ixion paused, thë stone 
of Sisyphus stood still, 
tliirst, and even the Furies relented. It has 
been surmised that Orpheus, whose name sug- 
gests a man of tawny complexion, brought from 


(1) Mademoiselly de Maupin. 
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Tantalus forgot his 


India the doctrines he disseminated in. Northern 
Greece. Whether he had any hand in the 
composition of the epic poem describing the 
Armonautic expedition, in which he.is supposed 
to have participated, i$ very doubtful, but on 
two poiuts tradition is clear and credible: 
firstly, that he was a poct of extrmordimary 
power and charm; anil secondly, thot: his- 
mystical and ethical teachings formed the bed- 
rock of Hellenic civilization. This harmomous- 
blending in Orpheus of the poetic and hiero- 
phantic roles is precisely what we shouid look 
for in the accredited. founder of “the Glory 
that was Greece," a unique manifestation om 
Earth of the ideal unity of Art and Religion. 

Athens was, remarks Hegel, ‘a state whose 
existence was essentially directed towards. 
realizing the Beautiful," and supports tlie claim 
by quoting from a ENES attributed to her 
greatest statesman. (2) 

"We love the Beautiful,’ says Pericles, 
"but without ostentation or exten yaar 
This Quest was for the Greeks a passion—t 
without passion there is no greatness—but it 
was also à discipline, a means of self-conquest 
aud of self-transcendence. Art so conceived 
and practised can lead, has led, man to the 
Heights. Poetry being a representative art, 
poets in so far as they deserve the title, tread 
this Orphean Path. 

To which of the three Margas or Paths of 


(x) Phil of Hlit. Tr, Sibree, p. a72- 
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Liberation Jwana; Karma or Bhukii [K now- 
ledge, Works or Devotion) does the Poetic 
Discipline, it may ‘be - asked) belong? To 
neither, exchusively: it has something in 
commons with each, Impassioned poetry is 
itself, as Hazlitt tells us, “‘an emanation of the 
moral amd intellectual part of our natitre, gs 
well as of the scnsitive ; of the desire to know, 
the will to act, and the power to fecl ; and 
ought to appeal to these different parts of our 
constitution, in order to be perfect.""(a) In some 
pocts, however, as in Homer, the element of 
action predominates: in Others, as Byron, 
Burns and Rossetti, that of emotion ; in others 
Again, as Browning, the intellectual factor, 
In Shakespeare and, on a higher level of 
aspiration, in Dante and Milton, the three 
elements are equally blended ; but this perfect 
balance is s rare exception, This obviously is 
the fault not of the poetic discipline itself but 
of the one-sided way in which most poets 
practise jt: instead of using their art as a 
Spiritual gymnastic, they commonly make of it 
a form of self-indulgence; ty exploiting those 
faculties in which they are innately strong and 
neglecting the others. Much the same is the 
case of many readers; they study with enthu- 
stisin the work of poets whose natures resemble 
"hé own, affecting to despise that of others 
of equal or greater merit, whose strength 
corresponds with their own deficiencies, It is 
just those whom they would cultivate with most 
advaitage, Darwin in his Antabiograpicy 
deplores the loss of his early love of poctry and 
music, saying that if he hail had to live his 
life again he would have made a nile to read 
some poctry and listen to some musie ut leust 
once a week, How well this great man's 
humility contrasts with the arrogance of mut 
lesser folk, who make a point of annonce 
with fatuous pride that they "can't ben 
poetry!" Tt is their own ‘shallowness which 
these condemn, not the golden lore sacréd to 
Apollo, 
II. 

Although, fmithfully ‘followed, the path 
‘trodden “by Orphetis can lem] his votaries to 
Olympus, tt is for obvious reasons a path ‘not 
‘Stited 6r even’ possible to all. "Ihe practice 
amd] even in some degree the appreciation of 


(a) Lectures on ten Eng. Poet, L Om Pottry in 
Gen. 


poetry demand innate capacities which are by 
no menus universal. Among other things— 
and this is the basic need—the would-be poet 
must be potentially sttpra-rational, capable on 
occasion of that celestial madness arising not 


from discase but, in Plato's words. from "a 


divine release from ‘the customary habits." 
There are, of course, various degrees und kinds 
of inspiration, but all poeiry worthy of the 
name is in sone sense inspired, Poetic inspi 





ration is a supernormal state, a state of which: 


not’ all are capable at any time, and nont at 
every time. Inspiration, as such, is not 
subject to the will, “A man cannot say, 'I 
will compose poetry.’ 


equally explicit: "He who without the divine 
madness comes to the door of the Muses, 
canfident that he will be a good poet by art, 
meets with no success, and the poetry of the 
sane man vanishes into nothingness before that 
of the inspired madman.'"(s) ‘This is ü Law 
too often overlooked by those who ought tà 
know—who do  know—better; Wordsworth 


must have been terribly sane when fie wrote 


those Ecclesiastical Sonnets! M 


entered upon even by those wlio are conscious 


of possessing the inborn capacity for that divine 
madness upon which all (progress therein 
depends. For it is a path ‘beset by special 
dangers, as the lives of many ports who ‘have 
succumbed to them testify only too clearly. 
The nectar of the Gods, at best u perilous 
draughit for mortal lips, begets, if not reverertly 
and irugally tasted, a frenzy which is bestia] or 
infernal ; the fire their altars has mugical 
qualities which have over and over agair 
remlered it utterly destructive to base and pre- 
sumptuous Users. All poets must needs play: 
with fire ; and this they can do safely ao long 
only as they remember its divine origin, pre- 
serving their own innocence of heart: and purity 
of intention, We may not enidely quench 


eur thirst with gacramental wine. or cook our 


victuals at the hearth of Apollo. ‘This truth 
i$ 4 key which unlocks ‘the mystery of many 
deplorable biographies: consider the 
fites of Marlowe, Chatterton, Savage, Toe, 
Wilde and Verlaine, Shall the superna! 
Beauty be blamed whenever a headstrong 

) 4 Defen E ! 

a Phacdenn, fr m Fowler. 


cannot say it," Shelley declares.[4) Plato is. 
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votary, neglecting the needful discipline 
dazzled therefore and bewildered from gazing 
too boldly on her splendour, perishes in mad 
pursuit of some deluding phantasm? 


lf the practice of poetry may be conceived 


as a Path, it must have at least its point of 
departure atid its goal: a Path implics pró- 
gress. Can there be progress in poetry, or is i, 
as some have affirmed, a thing absolute, admit- 
ting of ho gradations? And this contention 
must not be lightly dismissed: it has at least 
a wveasure of plausibility, Is not Homer, one 
of the earliest of known poets, for example, 
still in his own field bv far the greatest? | Has 
even Shakespeare surpassel the tragic sublimity 
of Aeschvlus? Or if we apply the same test to 
the development of individual poets, do we not 
frd that many of them in early youth produce 
poems of a loveliness hardly equalled by the 
products of their maturity? Kossctts Was but 
tineteen years old when he composed “The 
Blessed Damozel ;" Poe was even younger when 
he wrote the exquisite lyric beginning “Helen, 
thv beauty was to me." These things are 
perfect in their kind ; and what more can be 
hoped for than perfection? 

Stull, althongh perfection is an awe-inspiring 
word, all that it really means in this applica- 
tion is that, having in bis mind's eye an ideal 
conception, ihe poet has succeeded in giviug 
it a completely satisfying expression. The 
perfection of a cameo is one thing, that of a 
life-sived statüary group another and greater. 

It is one thing to produce three flawless 
stauzas, and quite another to immortalise a 
whole world of heroic life and conflict in epic 
song, as Homer did. Every earthly manifesta- 
tion of beauty, whether natural or human in 
origin, ulthough inexhanstible in suggestion, 
has its limitations in regard to what is actually 


expressed. Consider by way of illustration the- 


development of a typical human individual. 
His potentialities are unfolded not simultane- 
ously hut im succession, the later and higher to 
some extent at ihe expense of the lower until 
earlier. “Thus, from the grace and charm of 
childhood he passes to the activity af boylióod ; 

thence, to the emotional fervour of adolescence ; 


the bodily strength of early manhood; the. 


mentil and practical efficiency of maturity į 
crowned, if he has lived with due regard to 
eternal vertices by the spirituality: of old age. 
Each phase of development has at its own time 
its appropriate beauty amd &tness ; and each is 


carried on to some extent, but. not fully, in 
those which follow. And so in pocty, 
qualities, which we admire in the work to 
primitive age would not satisfy us alone in. that 
produced in later and more enlightened times. 
In the works produced by a particular poet at 
different stuges in lis career we look too for a 
similar progression, or, if you prefer that word, 
a similar development. This progression, where 
it occurs, constitutes what I have called the 
Orphean Path. It is in the maim a progress 
from the outer to the inner, from the lower to 
the higher, from the sensuous to the ideal, from 
the material to the spirittal: a visible un- 
folding of a hidden process of growth in the 
poet's own soul, and an aid to similar growth: 
in the souls of liis readers. Of two poems of 
equal merit in other respects that will be the 
more beautiful which reveals:a mind moving on 
the higher plane of consciousness, nearer there 
fore to that archetypal sphere which is the 
hidden font of all manifested beauty. This is 
a principle too often forgotten by modern 
critics, who in the attempt to apply what they 
call "purely-aesthetic" standards of judgment 
in poetry, end by narrowing it.down td.a merely 
imitative art, devoid of all moral, spiritual or 
even broadly human significance. It is not so 
that the master-singers of any age have under 
stood or practised: that art! They ‘have never 
heen too fastidious to feel or show au interest in 
the great issues that stir mankind. They have 
left squeumishuess of that sort to the the petits. 
maitres, the. dabblers, the stipplers, the toi 
disan! superior persans, 

The ‘grading of poems according to the 
degree of spiritual insight displayed is mo such 
simple process as it may at first sight appear. 
Subject-matter is mno criterion ; a poem pur- 
porting to describe the bliss of Paradise. may be 
4 tmerely-conventional — exercise; another 
dealing, like Burns's ''Cotter's: Saturday 
Night," with thè common joys and sorrows of 
everyday life and its. humble yet sublime aspira- 
tions may far transcend it in real depth and. 
value; When Wordsworth praises the skylürk, 
which, building its nest on the ground, finds 
ite constant delight in soaring and singing, ws 5 
“true ta the kindred points of heaven and 
home’ he reveals by a flash of intuition one of 
the decpest mysteries of love aml religion. In 
this contrasting of the humility of life with the 
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lofty reach of aspiration he has, by the way, 
been to some extent anticipated by a ‘seven- 
teenth century poct, who ths admonished 
Irirriself : 
The wise example of the heavenly lark 
Thy fellow poct, Cowley, mark ; 
Above the clouds let thy prood musick sound, 
Thy bumble nest build on the groan, 


With a view to getting to close quarters with 
aur subject we cannot do better than consider 
in some detail the case of Wordsworth, who 
explicitly devoted one of his longest poems, 
""The Prelude," to describing the growth of a 
poet's mind. Born and bred amid the mountain 
scenery of the Lake District, he grew up 
"fostered alike by beauty and by fear," and 
in Book I he thanks the. Wisdom and Spirit of 
the Universe for that 

CM childhood didst thou ' intertwine for me 

The passions that build np our buman- sonl 

ot with the mean and vulgar works of man, 

But with high objects, with enduring things— 

With life und miture. 


He is convinced that this was ‘no accident; that 
he was put there for some high purpose, towards 
which he was being trained and led by. Presences 
of Nature in sky and on earth, hy Visions of 
the hills, and Souls of lonely places. The 
“shadowy exultation’’ begotten in those early 
years by the sublimity of Nature created within 
him a need of similar emotions, which, when 
the first freshness of his impressions was out- 
worn, he was compelled to evoke, not by the 
contemplation of mere outward beauty and 
grandeur alone, but also by meditation on that 
hidden reality of which they sre at once the 


type and veil, Wordsworth is no pantheist: he- 


calls. himself quite frankly a "worshipper! of 
Nature, but he always makes it clear that his 
worship is really addressed not to what she is 
in herself but to what she reveals within and 
bevond herself. 

In the "Lines composed above Tintern 
Abbey'' the- poet contrasts the sober pleasure 
with which he now contemplates ''these waters 
roling from their mountain springs.........these 
steep and lofty cliffs.........these plots of cottage 
ground, these orchurd tufts,” with the wild 
ecstasy of his first visit, when "the sounding 
cataract haunted him like a passion," In those 
days of early manhood the colours and the 
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forms of mountain and wood had sufficed him: 
they had no need then of any remoter charm 
derived from thought, “unborrowed from the 
eye." Yet even at the time of this first visit 
Wordsworth, by his own account, had outgrown 
the time of open vision, that brief period of 
childhood | 
When meadow, grove and stream 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem | 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshnesa of a dream. 


It must have been so, for, whereas it is in 
infancy that "Heaven. lies about us," 


Shades of the prison house begit to close 
Upon the growing bow. | 


He was fwenty-three when he first came to 
Tintern ; still young enough therefore to he 
"Nature's Priest," still capable of plimpses of 
“the: vision splendid," yet wearing the time 
when it must fade “into the light of common 
day." In the great Ode from which T quote 
these passages Wordsworth (let us remark in 
passing) clearly indicates his conviction of the 
prenatal existence of tlie soul If the stroplie 
beginning, ''Our birth is but a sleep and a 
forgetting," does not mean this it means 
nothing, and I have small patience with those 
who suggest that Wordsworth does not expect 


such statements to be taken serious y. 
Transcendentalism permeates all his best 


poy i i is ct pulse of its being, and is 
peatediy implied or avowed without the least 
ambiguity ; i 
Our destiny, our being'á hesrt and bome 
Is with infinitnde, and only there. 


At Cambridge, missing the sublimi | his 
native hills, Wordsworth's misi E 
upon. itself,  ''pored, watched, expected, 
listened," and so in due course, felt 

Incumbencies more awful, visitings 

Of the. Upholder af the tranquil. soil 

That tolerates the indignities of time. 


Later, in London, “hegirt with shane of vice 
and folly," shapes in pitiful vontiat V those 
of the stalwart unlettered dalesmen, abroad in 
all weathers tending their flocks among the 
Wilds, acquiring from the very simplicity of 
their task and its closeness to Nature a majestic 
aloofness, Wordsworth did not lose that faith im 
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or reverence for humanity already deep-rooted 
within, On the contrary, it was strengthened 
by à sense 


Of what m the great City had been done 
And aniiered, and wee domy, suffering still 


Moreover, in London, he tell& us, the uuity of 
mun, the predominance of a spirit over-ruling 
ignorance and vice, was borne in upon him by 
observation of the iifluences that swayed iis 
vast multitudes, evoking within hin. that purè 
bliss felt by 
The son] when. amitien thuu 
Witi s sublime idea. 


In Books LX and X of The Prelude, Words- 
worth passes to the description ói his visit- to 
France during the carly days of the Revolution, 
where he soon. caught the contagion of popular 
enthusiasm and. ‘became a patriot," giving his 
heart to the people. Passing through Paris to 
the Loire district, he returned to the Metropolis 
a monih after the September massacres, anil 
clearly perceiving that the tendency of events 
was to place both City and Nation at the mercy 
of those extremists who were ‘'strong through 
their impiety,” was only prevented by what he 
came liter to recoguize as the proviileritial 
necessity of returning home from intervening at 
al] risks in the cause of liberty and justice. 

But since I am not concemed with Words 
worth alone, I must abandon hin at the point 
to which we have accompanied him on 
üscent to those heights whicli, us we 4I Know, 
he safely reached, havitig, I trust, sul enough 
to give some idea of the nobility of his atts, 
nnd the source of his illumination. 


IV. 


Let us consider as our next example tlie case 
of a very different. man, in a remote yet. not 
utterly dissimilar period—the case of Euripides. 
According to Dr. Verrall, the key to the right 
understanding of Euripides, the fnet we must 
keep constantly in mind, is the poet's assump- 
tion that tle gods who play so prominent a 

part in his tragedies do mot exist. This view, 
Se view that regards Euripides as to all intents 
à mere "rationalist," I for one cannot accept, 
despite its superficin) plausibility. Because 
Euripides held, as he undoubtedly and justi- 
ably did, that. '*it gods do wrong surely no gods 
they are,"’ because in muumerable passages he 
makes his characters or choruses criticise 















viliich a. Common with other Tag nc 
meceptel as subject-matter, it does. ‘not peru 
least follow that he disbelleved in their 
existence. Certainly be refused, nnd rightly 
refused, homage to beings, however CHE "i 
who did unworthy things, bint so did Socrates, 
whose last recorded words were an Injunction to 
Crito to sacrifice on his behalf to Acseulapitis. 
Plato, a devout believer: in the gods, rejected | 
wath even greater frankness. all the poetic fables 
their immorality nd injustice; by stad 
riglit then can we assume that Euripides, in 
repudiuting the same fables, wished to dés 
rather than to juuify the Hellenic. neligi 









There was no doubt a vein of honest scepticism 





in Euripides: be was a lifelong truth-seeker, 
amd being primarily a poet, not a philosopher, 
lie chose the Orpliean Path, following the clue 
of feeling rather than of thought, anal leaving 
iit his track a series of. "problem plays“ in 
which the conflicting elements. of his nature are 
symbolized by characters und — eventa, We 
should be yery cautions about reading Inte these i 
plays our own arbitrary vicws of their purpar z 
thus, whenu Professur Murray says of the Taia i 
that it is ‘fof all the extant plavs the mst 
definitely blasphemous against the trailithonal 
gods," I remain unconvinced that it is in any / 
famdamental sense blasphemous at all. Cretsa | 
having, according to the myth, been raped. by 
Apollo and secretly borne him a- som, thie play 
records the. meeting of that son, wrongly ! 
supposed to have died in infancy, and. his. | 
metus in later years: pollo comes m for 
some stern criticism fram Creusa and others; F 

arity for his outrage but mainly for his. i 
supposed desertion of his son, When it trans | 
pires: that. he has after all been watching over 
[on's welfare, and when he restores Mim to pan 
mother, her attitude completely changes— 
“commends where erst she Mamed Him," ire 
the chorus sums typ ley the assertion that in m 
long run the man who reverences the gods. will | I 
be jistified and the virtuous obtain their due. 
Where is the ""hlaspheuie"" here ?(6) | 

It ls been said—although I should be 
sorry tò vouch for lhe truth sta the assertion— 











point ol Ure 


W Prof, Mirar. tiakes a great 
doping of Xuthue by Apollo. Dut ii ton was tot iti) 
fart his aum, he mipht, Xithus AES ve bers) en, 


I ‘qaention umech whether Euripides or any contem 
porary would have been semaitive «en thi) nuance, 
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that the creative work of xenius is always done 
with a bad or at least an uneasy conscience, 
Less questionable is the assertion of a great 
living philosopher (Benedetto Croce), that 
man cannot reject any nroblem, once it has been 
forced upon him by the facts confronting him 
in his own life. For good or ill, by hook or 
crook, he mitst grapple with it, compel it to 
yield up its meaning to and for him, or, if that 
be a task beyond his power, content himself 
With ‘some: provisional solution by way of a 
working hypothesis. This problem of the 
apparent contradiction between the conduct of 
the gods, as depicted in the Homeric poems, 
for example, and their own higher conception 
of what divinity must and should be, was no 
doubt puzzling many minds in the days of 
Euripides. It was, as we say now, in the air. 
He dealt with it as best he could, leaning 
sometimes to the side of scepticism, at others 
hotiestly trying to reconcile the two factors or 
lo merge both in a higher point of view. 

Finally, in extreme old age, in his last and 
greatest drama, The Bacchanals, feeling, I 
suspect, that he was in danger of being mis- 
taken—as he has indeed been mistaken, and 
still is—for a mere unbelever, he left an awful 
warning of the danger of presuming to flout or 
deiy those very gods whose traditionally- 
ascribed levity and injustice he had himself so 
boldly pilloried, 

The plot of The Hacchanals, taken straight 
from the Dionysian ritual, is the basic subject 
of all Attic tragedy. It relates how Pentheus. 
King of Thebes, refusing to sanction or share 
in the sylvan festival in honour of Dionysus, 
the god, in human semblance, first excites his 
curiosity, then lures him to the glen where the 
maenads, lia mother among them, are celebrat- 
ing their holy revels. While Pentheus, in 
hiding, spies upon them, Bacchus reveals hiim- 
self in awiul majesty, denownees the intruder 
on Iris mivsteries, and arouses the frenzied rage 
of the women. Led by the King’s own mother, 
Agave, who, deluded by the god, mistakes 
Pentheus for a lion's cub, they tear him limb 
from limb, and Agave returns to Thebes, 
bearing aloft her son's head in insane triumphi. 
This meagre synopsis conveys nothing of the 
tense life, the fierce passion, with which the old 
poet has imbued every line of his masterpiece. 
Its lesson, says Prof. Murray, "is that of the 
Hippolytus in stronger form. Reason is great, 
but it is mot everything. "There are in the 





Hamlet ; 


world things not of reason, but both below and. 
above it ; causes of emotion, which we cantiot 
express, which we tend to warship, which we 
feel, perhaps to be the precious elements in life. 
These things are gods or forms of god: not 
fabulous immortal men, but "Things which 
Are,’ things utterly non-human and non-moral, 
which bring man bliss or tear his life to shreds. 
without a break in their own serenity,” 'That 
is, perhaps, a fair description of the god 
revealed in the Bacchanals—the traditional 
Dionysus embodied in the myth which the play 
reproduces, It does not follow that he fulfilled 
the poet's ideal of even a minor divinity. For 
my part, I seem to hear him say: "The gods, 
righteous as I believe, or unrighteous as these 
fables of yours depict them, at any rate exist ; 
so be careful how you offend them." And that, | 
ii a true interpretation, was Euripides’ last 
word, unless we may credit the story that 
BERN his remains was found a prayer which 

: "Omnipoteut God, send Light unto men; 
that they niay know whence their evils come 
and how they may avoid them," 


V. 

With regard to Shakespeare—who can hardly 
be leit unmentioned—the indications of spiritual 
conflict and growth with which ‘his plays 
abound are, in consequence of the objectivity 
of his genius, so universalized that it is not easy 
to find their personal applications, "The thirty- 
seven plays generally attributed to him were 
written in the twenty wears 1501 to 1611, that 
is, between his twenty-eighth and forty-cighth 
year, their precise dates and order being largely 
conjectural. Between the pleasant fooling of 
Love's Labour Lost and the mellow wisdom of 
The Tempest the advance is enormous, and 
represents a world of effort and experience. A 
fact of great spiritual significance emerges from 
even the most cursory consideration of the dates 
of Shakespeare's — tragedies. Of — these— 
excluding the doubtful and unworthy Tilws 
Andronicus. there are twelve, one of which, 
Romeo and Juliol, the tragedy of boy-and-gitl 
love, Was an appropriately early production. 
The other cleven are crowded into- the mine. 
years between 160r and 1610; that 15, between 
Shakespeare's thirty-cighth and forty-seventh 
rear. In this utique series of deap-sea voyages 
of the spirit Shakespeare explored successively 
the ultimate problems of life; doubt in 
ambition in Caesar and Macbeth ; 
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feminine frailty in Troilus and Cressida ; 
malice: and jealousy in Othello ; doubt again, 
and more profoundly, tn Lear ; the haser aspects 
of mankind in Timon ; passion in Antony and 
Cleopatra ; pride in Coriolanus. Of these pro- 
blems he gives of course ro cut-and-dried solu- 
tions: but by subduing the harshest facts of 
life to the ideal ends of his art he at least 
suggests the adequacy of our spiritual resources 
to all demands upon our faith anil fortitude. 
Beauty, the seal of Divinity, permeates all 
things, he seems to tell us ; and is discernible 
by the seeing eyé& in all happenings, however 
sordid or terrible. 


Immediately afterwards, in his two final 
plays, particularly in the Tempest, recapitulat- 
ing and epitomising ihe stages of his progress. 
on the eve of departure from the scene of his 
struggles and triumphs, he surveys his com- 
pleted work and pronounces it good. In the 
character of Prospero, the master-magician, 
Shakespeare bids farewell to that work and the 


world, dismissing with grateful acknowledg-- 


ments the imagination which had served him so 
wondrously well, and consigning to oblivion the 
hard-won secrets of his art. In Prospero ure 
exemplified the unsoured disillusionment, the 
genial detachment, the assured faith aud 
serene wisdom which doubtless illumined the 
closing years of the poet's life, tokens of that 
spirituality which crowns the service of a great 


ideal. ‘To my mind, the Tempest is a clear 


intimation that this ideal had proved no 
mirage ; that Shakespear's quest was attained. 
But Prospero's conduct in his hour of victory 
is that of a chastened man, one eager to forgive 
and forget. And who but can detect through 
ihe lines of his epilogue undertones which 
appeal to a higher than human tribunal? 

Maow my charmá are all o'erthrown 

And what strength T have's mine own; 

Which ie met fmit... 

Ee HEISE ee hada A ML ARE WU 

Spirits to enforce, art to enchant; 

And my ending fa despair, 

Unless I be reliev'd by pruyer, 

Which pierees so that it assanlts 

Mercy itself, ami frees alb faults, (7) 





(7) Since writing the above To nmm interested to 
read that Prof, A. C. Bradley too feels that these 
lines “come with a sadden effect of great seripus- 
naa” Tüde, Oxlor! Lectures om. Poetry: "Shakes- 
peart the Man,” 


In the work of a subjective poet, like Miltom, 
hisinner life and progress are more recognizably” 
mitrored than in lis more objective creations 
sre those of the "myriad-minded'' Shakespeare. 
Affton. had leanings to dramatic form, and for 
à long time hesitated between that and the 
epical in the incubation period of his chef- 
d’oouvre ; but his genius, if not as Macaulay 
declared “essentially lyrical,’ was dramatic im 
an entirely different sense from Shakespeare's, 
Milton, says Mark Pattison, “created his epic 
as metapliysicians have said that God created 
the world, by drawing it out of himself, not by 
building it up out of elements supplied ab 
extra’ Shakespeare—to carry on the metaphor 
—oeverarches his world impersonally, in "exempt 
transcendency ;"? Milton pervades his like the 
vigilant personal Deity of Puritan theology, 
intervening occasionally after the fashion of 
that Deity to modify by acts of special Provi- 
dence the natural course of events. | 

In the whole-hearted consecration of his art 
to spiritual ends there is only one poet com- 
parable to Milton, namely Dante, his prë- 

= 








decessor by more than three centuries. Dant: "ac 
vocation was the more absolute: he scems to 






have been born for his task of au dsing the 
Catholic scheme of life; and every circum 
stance of his life—his carly love and bereave- 
ment, the frustration of his political ambition, 
lig exile, poverty, isolation—conspired to bind 
him to the task in which alone his heart found 
refuge and his spirit free scope for its powers, 
The hour too was propitious: the unity of 
Christendom was wtibroken ; Science, Religion 
and Philosophy were still in at feast formal 
agreement ; it was possible for a single mind to 
assimilate, o single to epitomize, the sam 
of acknowledged principles as to the origin, 
duties and destiny of mankind, ‘The result was 
the Divina Commedia, a work at once intensely 
personal and yet universal, realistic Yet trans- 
cendental, true to its own time yet significant 
for all times, packed with detail yet harmonized 
throughout by the individual genius of it 
author and his fidelity to the Catholic point of 


view, ‘The very name of Dante's heroine seems 
predestined: Beatrice becomes the symbol mot 


merely of the happiness denied ou earth, hut of 
the blessedness, the Salvation, in quest of 
which he climbs from Hell through Purgatory, 
and from height to height of Paradise, by the 
Love impelled | 


Thai moves ihe sum in heav^m and all the 
slari. 


Of Dante it is true. imm stus of al least 
in a degree that ean be claimed for no other 
poet, that his tife, the essentials thereof —his 
art and his religion were ome. But in a high 
degree it is ulso true of Milian, who deliberately 
qualified himself for his vocation om the prit- 
ciple that che who would ‘write well hereafter 
in landable things ought himself te be à true 
poem!" Vet in Milton, as. contrasted with 
Dante, there is an clement of choice, an iposi- 
tion of selfwill upon unfavourable circum. 
stance, the result of which is that his Paradise 
Lost, for all its greatness, fails to impress us 
with that sense of inevitability which we feel 
in- regard to. the Divina Commedia. "his is 
however o reflection rather on his üge-—am age 
of broken lights, divided counsels—than on the 
poet himself, who approached his self-imposed 
Task in-a spirit of almost unparalleled solemnity, 
In the days when he was “Pluming his wings 
for a flight," he realized that such inspiration 
4$ he needed was “not to be 
devout prayer to that Eternal 
enrich with: all utterance 
sends out. his seraphim 
of his altar, to tonch 
whom he chooses." 

The scinal writing of. Miltcn's masterpiece 
occupied him only from his fiftieth to his fifty- 
fifty year [1658-1661]: he had been hlini] since 
his farty-third, ‘The poem had a long incubi. 
ion period: in-a sense, thè whole of his pre- 
vious life lid been a conscious preparation [or 
the task, Vet it must not for à moment be 
doubted that Milton was à.poet bortt ; that he 
owed far mure to innate genit than to al the 
pains he took to cultivate. and improve his 
faen!ties, In proof of this I need only mention 
those lovely frst-fruits of his Muse, L'Ailegro, 
Il Penserogo and Lycidas: “Had Paradise Lori 
never heen written," sys Mark Pattison, “these 
tireo, porma, with Comus, would have suffice«] 
to place their author it a class apart, and above 
all those who had nsed the English language 
for poetical uses before." "The same critic 
extois lveidas as the ‘high-water mark of 
English Poesy and of Milton's own production, 
lagree. ‘To these carly poems, the spontaneous 
eforescence of genius in forms of self-sufficing 
loveliness, our language affords no equals, and 
few: that can bear Comparison.  - 


Spirit that. can 
am] knowledge, and 
with the hallowed fire 
and purify the life of 


obtamed but by ` 


RB. 


Peter, culminating in the menace agains 
faithless he ismen uf “that two-hz noed 
that | | 


In the thirty lines of Lycidas sehen 





Stands ready te smite once, and ximüté no mor, 


Mark Pattison detects the mutterings of the 
coming storm of civil -war aml revolutian, 
Here Milton. "leaves behind him for ever the 
golden age, and one half of his poetic genius; 
When he resumed his task it was in a higher, 
more austere spirit. the spirit of one: disdainine 
mere beauty, aspiring to sublimity. | | 
Sublimity, according to Prof. Bradley; as. 
contrasted with mere bhe uty, a harmonize 
nity of sense and spirit, "js harsh and hostile 
fo sénse......does hot soothe or lelight but np- 
hits us." Poems Hke Paradise lost amd 
Samson Agonistes -are never popular: their 
authors are admired rather than loved, We 
aré invited to censure Milton for choosing a 
task beyond human power, for flouting the 
Aristotelian Priuciple that men in action, mot 
celestial cr infernal dignities, are the poet's 
proper theme, | 
Seine critics affect apprehension that the 
"me may come when the undermining of 
Milton's theological basis may destroy his hold 
upon our imagination, Some even hint that 
for all its intrinsic heauties the Paradise Logi 
is upon tlie whole a splendid failure. I cannot 
myself entertain or greatly sympathise with. 
such misgivings, heartily though I detest that 
legalistic view of the Fall and Redemption 





which Milton owed to his age and his own 


up-bringing. It seems to me an imm 
Significant and fruitful achievement to 
breathed such awful reality inte the characters: 
of his Archangels and their Adversaries. Tt is. 
because they were so sublimely or terribly real 

to Milton that thoy are so. to us, while we read 

his poem. 

Only those to whom the nnseen world is, 
Whatever their professed belief, o mental 
vacuum, and who wish to keep it so, will think 
Milton's endeavour ti depict that world a waste 
of penitis, or begrudge the "expense ak spirit’’ 
involved im sharing tris high adventure, T 
know that the philosophy of the hour affects an 
casy disdain for "mythology," Christian ns 
well as Pagan, but there will always be simpler 
souls who, acquicscing in the reality of sich 
"Birds of limpses 





Go!" will delight in Tune of 
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supernature like this discription of the 
Archangel Raphael : i i 


At once on the easterti elif of Paradise 
He lights, and to his proper shape teturne, 
A seraph witig'd ) Six wings he wore to ahadi 
His lineaments divine; the pair thet clad 
Each shoulder broad, caime mantling o'er 
hia breast, 
With regal crmament; the midille: pair 
Girt like n tarry zone bis waist, and round 
Skirted lis krins amt thithe with downy puli 
Am? coluars dipp'd in Heavmir the third 
his fect 
Bhadow'd from either heel with feather’d mall, 
Sky-tinctur'd grain. Like Mais's son he atocid, 
Aml shook his plumes, that heavenly 
fragrance Älä 
The circuit wide, Straight knew him all 
the hands 
Of Angela under watch; and to his sinite, 
Amd io his message high, in honour rise. 


The Restoration of the monarchy, coming in 
Milton's fifty-third year, not only shattered his 
ideals hut brought him many personal. misfor- 
tunes. He lost his secrétatint, his prestige, 
three-fourths of his modest fortune ; and in the 
great fire of 1666 his house in Bread Street was 
destroyed. In Book WIT of Paradise Lost 
Milton claims that his sóng shall be unimarresd 
by the evil upon which he has fallen, “in dark- 
ness and with dangers compassed round, and 
solitude ," and it is indeed probable that his 
loss das been our gain. Yet in Samson 
Agonistes, the last and in some respects the 
supreme effort of his genius, an obviatis idealiza- 
tion of his own forlorn plight and that of the 
cause with which he was identified, signs of 
bitterness are by no means wanting, Notably 
is this the cuse in the passage béginning “Goll 
of our fathers, what is man!" in which the 
Chorus expostulate with the Almighty for His 
“changes of countenance’ towards men 
“solemnly -elected:..........to nome: great work, 
thy glory," for the "'urseemly falls'" such men 
undeservedly suffer, left in old age to the- con- 
demnation of “unjust tribunals, under change 


oF times,’ or that of the “‘ingrateful malti- 
tude :"’ ip fine 


Jost or otijust alike acemi miserabili, 

For off alike both come to evil end. 
Samson. Agonistes, like the Tempest, is a poet's 
farewell to poctry, But it is more: a fare well 
to life itself, a final turning away from the 
enticing shows of nature, symbolized by 
Deliih’s vain appeal to the Kero, to the chingi 
less reality beyond. The massive solemnity of 
the Samson Agonistes ta due to its utter 
sincerity: itis a poem that debouches at 
Eternity, pomts us beyond itself. Yet in this 
diahty the poem is after all merely true tà the 
type of art in general which has always an. 
mtimate yet elusive quality, proffering to our 





hearts the enjoyment of a treasure—truth 
involved in  beanty—which it defies our 


intellects to grasp. Rut in this there is no 
ground for complaint: every hmmm discipline 
has its limitations, but art, which is in a sense 
the nuost primitive, is also in a sense the most 
final wud comprehensive, For every true work 
of srt isa microcosm in which we contact 
universal reality, an inexhaustible well of truth 
amd enlightenment. "Veil after veil may be 
undrawn, and the inmost naked beatity of the 
meaning tever exrosed.'* (1 

There is doubtless a form of acstheticum 
Which is arrogant anil presumptions, claiming 
for art or poctry a kind and degree of supremacy 
which reason cannot sanction. Tt is too often 
forgotten that no poet can or indeed should he 
always and only à poet: that fis special voca- 
tion in no way éxempts him from the eyery- 
day obligations and efforts of mankind: The 
artist stands or should stand behind and above 
his art; it is by no means enough to be an 
Acolian harp; '"'a recd shsken by the wind." 
True, he cannot command his’ inspiration, but 
he can und should avail himself of the wings it 
lends him as a means of self-transcenience, 
that is, of self-realization and attainment. He 
must be childlike ; he need not be childish: 
wou to him if he trail his wings in the mud! 






N.A Defence of Mavtry, PT, Shetloy, 
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SWAMI RAM TIRATH: A STUDY. 


By Mr. C. F. ANDREWS. 


It has been an increasing pleasure to me to 
find that Swami Ram ‘Tirath's writings, which 
I was partly responsible for helping to publish 
and make known to the world nearly eighteen 
years ago, have not-only had a passing success, 
lut have become a permanent factor in Indian 
religious literature, "The fame, which he has 
achieved by his posthmous works, is well 
deserved; and it is my great hope that when 
T am at lest able to obtain sufficient leisure to 
do so, I may be set free to select, from all his 
numerous: writings, those that are of permanent 
Value, and edit t volume which shall do him 
justice, not only in the East but in the West. 
Tn the present article, which I am writing for 
the Hindusian Review, I shall use some of the 
material which I had collected long ago when 
I wrote an introduction to the many volumes 
which were published under the title of “In the 
Woods of Self-reatisation’, These volumes have 
jong been nearly out of print, but various 
abridgments of them have seen the light of day, 
anil a charming sketch of Swami Ram 'lirath 
has just been published by Messrs. Ganesh & 
Co, publishers of Madras, written by his 
favourite disciple. | 

Swami Ram Tirith came at a time in Indian 
history when a deep unsettlement was taking 
place in the minds of the educated Indian 
students with regard to religious truths, and 
when the claims of- the material world were 
becoming all-absorbing and fascinating to the 
younger generation. Physical Science was 

cupying the sole attention of intellectual 
minds, thus, inevitably leading to an indifference 
to religion and often to contempt of spiritual 
truth as something superstitious and irrational. 

Even in his own college days his spirit was 
often pained by the general attitude of 
irreverence towards the spiritual life. The 
struggle for existence iu the material world 
became- often so great among voung students 
that it left too little opportunity for the eniti- 
vation of the inner nature of man. "Thus a 
reputation for worldliness and an eagerness for 


Worldly success were gathering round thë edu- 
cated life in the Punjab. It was into such an 
atmosphere of getting and spending and wasting 
ane's highest powers, that Swami Ram Tirath's 
unworldly spirit came with a message that cam- 
manded attention by its very contrast, No one 
could be long in his presence without feeling 
that the highest happiness in life was to be 
found, not im the things of the body, but in 
the things of the soul, Tt was not so much. that 
anyone had taught him the truths he held so. 
dear, (though he would have been the first to 
acknowledge how much he owed to the kindly 
influence of the Forman Christian College where 
he was both a student and a professor) but he 
seemed from his earliest childhood. to have: 
grown up with an intense inner realisation of 
Spiritual realities, and every instinct im his 
nature pressed him forward to the devout reli- 
gious life. Many of those with whom I have 
conversed have told me about the innate power 
which he possessed, a power which moved them 
profoundly whenever they met and talked with 
him, a power which took their thoughts away 
from material things and made them feel, if 
only for the moment, the reality of spiritual 
experience, | 

Swami Ram Tirath's published writing, im- 
fortunately, had not the full revision of the 
author himself. They were taken down often 
very carelessly in short-hand by his disciples 
and if he had had the leisure to revise them, he 
would undoubtedly have altered much, and 
probable made them much shorter by avoiding 
repetitions, But even in this unfinished form 
they bring the individuality of Swami Ram 
Tirath himself vividly before the mind, and 
they have a freshness of their own, which more 
careful revision might have destroyed, If I 
were asked to point out what I considered to 
be specia] qualities that appear in these writings, 
[ should mention first and foremost the point I 
have already emphasised, namely, the un- 
worldliness that is apparent on every page. 
Wealth, riches, worldly ambitions, luxuries,— 


SWAMI RAM ‘TIRATH 
these are all laid aside without a murmur. The 


Swami's own life had reached a calm haven, 
into which the stormy passions that are 
arotised b. the acquisition of wealth and world- 
ly honours, had never come, His immer life 
had been free from such things. He cannot 


even understand them. "The child nature seems 


to come out in him as he spedks of them. He 
smiles at them with an almost childish laughter 
from his own tetreat, or mocks at them with a 
gentle raillery. This laughter at the importance 
of wealth appears in most of his poems. 

In the second place, [ would mention his 
overflowing charity and his genial kindliness of 
spirit, which seem incapable of bitterness or 
malice: He is always trying to win men, not 
to drive them ; to make the best of them, not 
to blame or scold them ; to attract them by the 
power of his ideals, not to argue with then itt 
useless and unsatisfying controversy. The 
bitter and rancorous spirit is absent, and the 
kindly tolerant spirit prevails. ‘This is especial- 
ly noticeable when he is dealing with beliefs 
other than his own. Here he ids alwawa 
courteous and sympathetic. If he has any 
objection to make, he docs it with an apology, 
Usually, his attempt is to absorb and assimilate 
all that he can accept,—especially when he is 
speaking of Christianity,—and mould it into his 
own system of religious thought, In this 
respect, he shows the truly catholic spirit, 
which is the opposite of bigotry. He has a 
very large share of that charity which ‘thinketh 
no evil' and 'rejoiceth with the truth !' 

The third feature, that I should wish to 
notice in the life and writings of the Swami, 
was his abounding joy. He was not in the least 
one of those gloomy ascetics, who in choosing 
the pathway of renunciation, seem to have left 
behind them all joy and happiness. He Enew 
what physical hardship and endurance meatt 
in a way that few can hàve experienced, — But 
this did not embitter him, or muke his message 
one of harshness. On the contrary the very 
titles of his lectures are sufficient to give a 
picture of the character of his own mind. 
"Happiness within" "How to make your homes 
happy'—süch are the subjects that appeal to 
him; and his heart goes out in every word as 
he tries to make his message clear: it is the 
message of his own inner nature, not that of 
another's, He is full of happiness himself, 
which he wishes to give to the world, and he 
is never so happy as when happiness is his 
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subject. It is this laughter of joy also which 
bubbles over in his poems, waking in others 
an echo of his own: happines. ‘The outward 
setting of these poems may often he somewhat 
crude and grotesque and the metre erratic, bat 
the inner spirit may be caught by the sym- 
pathetic reader beneath the imperfect vehicle 
of expression, ‘The message of this gay and 
chivalrous spirit, laughing at hardship anil 
smiling at pain, is one that sad India sorely 
needs amid the despondency of so much of ler 
present modern life. 






II. 

When we come to consider ihe actual 
philosophical basis of Swami Rama's writings, 
we are sometimes puzzled to define or to 
understand to what system of philosophy he 
belongs. Probably the truth is that he belongs 
to no system at all, but rather has passed out 
of the range of systems into that higher range 
of poetic thought where philosophy und reli- 
gion meet in one, It is im this poctical and 
imaginative view of life that his freshness and 
originality are seen at their best, His romantic 
love of Nature, strong in his life as im his 
death ; his passion for sacrifice and renunecia- 
tion; his eager thirst for reality and self 
abandonment in search of truth; his joy std 
laughter of the soul in the victory he had wot; 
—all these, aud other qualities such as these, 
which make him break out into song, reveal 
the true poet behind the philosopher. 1t is to 
these qualities that my own heart goes s 
warmly in response, amd it is on these sides 
that I find by far the strongest attraction to 
the writer himself. 

While I have studied the writings. of 
Swami Ram ‘Tirnth and considered what 
relation they have to the Western mind at its 
highest and best, I have come to the conelusion 
that ji is the poetry of the West rather than its 
philosophy or science, which comes nearest to 
the heart of such man as Swami Rama. This 
is especially true of that Revolution ‘period iu 
English literature which gave birth to Words- 
worth and Shelley and Keats. In the same 
way, I venture to believe, the poets of modern 
India, who are secking to bring the deeply 
spiritual instincts of the past into living touch 
with the new movements of the present, will 
come nearest to the heart of the West, Among 
these poets of Modern Indis, I would reckon 
tat remarkable company of religious leaders, 
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whe have appeared in different parts of countri 
during last century, among- whom Swami 
Rama's tender spirit once showed such early 
promise of fulfilment: From. another side of 
Indian life, L would mention, with a sense of 
personal ‘gratitude and appreciation, that 
singularly delicate flower, which blossoms in 
its seasoti, the poetry of Mrs, 2ürojmi Naidu, 

We have in India, between the Ganges and 
the Junma, a tract of country known as the 
Doab, Between these two waters lie the rich 
alluvial plains, which are ready for the seed, 
By means of cross channels, cut from one river 
to another river, the whole country can be 
imigated. Thus an abundant harvest may be 
gathered year hy wear from the well-wateret 
soil to satisfy the wants of mankind. Eastern 
end Western conceptions of spiritual life are 
fiowing forward toxiny like two great rivers 
which come from different sources. We need 
these poet thinkers, both in the West and ijn 
the East, who may be able.to cut new channels 
[rom one river of human experience to another. 
In this way approximation may be made, and 
the soll of human life enriched and its area 
enlarged. Among the different intersecting 
channels of new thought which are being cut, 
two appear to te at the present. time to be of 
Special ‘significance : 

From the one side, there is the approach 
made by the West towards the East in what 
Tennyson hes called ‘the Higher Pantheism’. 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the wens, the 

hills and the pirina, 

Are fot these, O Soul, the vision of Him 

who reigns, 

I» not the vision He? 'Thoush Hé be not 

that whieh He sete, 

Dreams are true while they last, and de not 

we live in dreams? 

As we read this and other passages in 
modern English poetry, we feel as though we 
were back in the Upanishads, repeating Indian 
thoughts uttered centuries ago: and there can 
be little doubt that India is in a great measure, 


however indirectly, the source of their inspi- 
ration. 


AL the sime time, ir is noticeable that along 
with this conceptíon of an all-pervading Divino 
miture, there has déveloped in the West, even 
mere clearly and distinttly, in modern Hines, 
the conception of at eternally persisting human 


personality. ‘There is a certian danger in this 


emphasis af personality in its individual form, 
and it has led sometimes in the West both to 
slf-assertiog and to individualism of a selfish 
type. It may well be the case, that it needs 
some balance and correction, and that the 
general trend of thought in the Hast which 
to us, Westerners, so ‘impersonal’ and lacking 
in ‘individuality tmay be the trite. corrective 
needed, But onc thing is certain. "The West 
wil never accept as: finally satislving any 
philosophy, which dees not allow it to believe 
that love between Human souls may be an 
eternal reality. 

From the side of the Eust, there is the 
approach made towards the West in what both 
Swami Vivekananda and Swami Rama Tirath 
have called ‘Practical Vedanta'—the approxi- 


mation of the- modern. Advaita Vedanta to the 


spirit of Christian philanthropy in its social 
und national applications, Here again the 
approach :nay well have its limits, and the 
social and. national development of the Rast, 
under the new Hindu impulse, may differ both 
in kind and in degree from that of Europe 
under the. Christian training of nearly: two 
thousand years, | 

lo not wish to be understood as implying: 
that the approximation in each case is 
conscious and deliberate, Om the contrary, on 
both sides it appears to be almost unconscious. 
and often unexpected, a mingling of two 
atmospheres that have drawn together (if I may. 
be permitted to change my metaphor) rather. 


than the conscious acceptance. of any new 
definitions. Many, on eil her side, would even. 


repudiate the fact that connection or approxi- 
mation existed: but those who look beneath. 
the surface, and have watched the trend of 
ideas both in the Hast and in the West, tell tts 
clearly that such an intermingling is actually 
taking place, and with marked effect. 

It is because Swami Rama ‘Tirath was so. 
singularly fitted to make some of these 
advances towards approximation, and to inter-- 
pret Indian thought to the West, that I hold 
his series of lectures to be of great value to ny 
own countrymen as well as to Indians therri- 
selves, I would wish to do all in my power 
to preserve the memory of Swami Rama and 
keep it fresh and green, Such a memory 
should be an inspiration, both to those who 
knew and loved him, and also to the younger 
student life of India which has grown up since 
hé passed away. 


THE LAWS DELAYS IN INDIA 


in what [ have been writing above and 
retructt my earlier essay I five had conti- 
nitally one thought in my min, that the new 
age which ís now beginning In Europe, and 
had no existence before the Great Wir, when 
l wrote my previous words, is certain m tlic 
long run to bring the West nearer to the East 
und the Eust Lo the West. For the West 
has lesrned, through the bitter experience of 
Hternationa] suicHle, that its own premises, 
base] on liürd individualism and national 
selfishness and imperial greed, are all fuuda- 
mentally wrong. The West is being forced by 
tle very outcome of its own experiences. to 
take account of this as it never had done 
before. “There is to-day in Western thought an 
atmosphpere of appreciation of the East and 
of sympathy with the Eastern mind, that i$ 
quite remarkable, when compared with the 
attitude taken by the West only twenty years 
ago. The age of aggressive nationalism in the 
West is passing away ; and poets of the Fast 
who can speak of a region of peace and love 


and bésuty are now listened to, even. in the 
active mid hustiitie West, with an: 

which is a harbinger of better days to codi d 
The fact thet two names in India, Tagore and - 
Gandhi, ave suddenly come within the pur- i 
view of the whole world; as (wo nates & 
presenting world personalities, is surely 
remarkable example of this approxitiatron: of " 
the West and the East. It ts idle to speculate - 
to-day what Swami Rama Tirath might E 
done, had he lived only twenty years later, and 1 
if he tad paid his visit to the far west in ouf — 
own day instead o[ in an earlier generation. T 
is possible that lie, with his spiritun] vision amd 
his power of winning personality, miglit have 7 







taken his place side by side with those who are 
interpreting the East to the West toloy, as 
one of their apirinuil leadera, We still huve 
his writings left behind, and I believe fully 
that, in the modern Ape, thete will be a greater 
appreciation of them than there was in the days: 
int which he ved and in which he died. a 


THE LAWS DELAYS IN INDIA: A CRITIQUE ON THE CIVIL, 
JUSTICE COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


By Mr. C 


Before dealing with the Report and the 
recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee, 
whose labours cost R&: 2,82,867 to the lLudiun 
taxpayer (exclusive of printing), it i$ pertinent 
to refer to Sir Tey Bahadur Sapru’s note on 
the causes of delay in Civil Courts. and. the 
desirability of appointing a Committee to 
enquire into the matter. Sir Yej Bahadur 
dealt first with the canses of deluy in the 
subordinate courts and then with the canes. of 
délay in the High Courts. In the snbordinate 
courts the causes of delay, he classified under 
three heads, viz, (a) weakness of judicial 
officers and laxity of the Bar, (b) causes attri- 
butable to the state of the law ; and. (c) other 
defects of the legal system. Crider the first 
head the points particularly noticed are;— 
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(i) insufficietiev of judicial officers, (n tendency 
om the part of practitioners to examine too 

many witnesses and to cross-examine at inordi- 
nate length; (ii) the omission to **open'" com- 
plicated cases before lending evidence, with the 
result that the judge is unable, until the com- 
pletion of the case, to determine what evidence 
is televant to the issues and what is not; 
(v) the difficulty of serving processes due fo 
negligence and corruption of an inadequately 
paid staff ; and (v) the granting of unnecessary 
adjournments, 

Under the second hend the points noticed 
are;—(i) looseness of pleadings due to the mis 
application of the old Privy Comneit dicla: 
promulgated before the enactment af the 
present Civil Proceedure Code and at a time 
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when the Bar was not as efficient as it now is- 
[H] defective laws for the registration of docu- 
ments with the result that the genuineness of 
registered documents is frequently challenged 
in the courts; (iii) the difficulty, under the 
Evidence Act, of proving both public and 
private documents and the practice of practi- 
toners challenging the authenticity of docu. 
ments the genuineness of which are beyond 
doubt; (f) the delays of Commissioners ap- 
pointed to record evidence or takë accounts- 
(v) the idle appeals from interlocutory orders, 
requiring, in some cases, amendment of the 
Code; and (2i) the absence of trained judicial 
officers to deal with the growing volume of 
commercial cases in industrial centres, 

The points noticed under the third head 
are:—il) the defects in the procedure for the 
execution of decrees and the law of limitation 
applicable thereto; (ii) the evils of the benamé 
‘system and the recognition of benami transac- 
tions by the Courts; and (ii) champertous 


Hice Covert. 


 Delavs im the High Court were attributed 
by Sir Tej Bahadur to:—4a) the insufficiency 
of judges and under-staffng of the translation 


department; (b) the difficulty of serving 
notices; (c) substitution proceedings; and 
(d) overloading of the brief with unnecessary 
documents, 


Il, 
ARREARS, 


It appears from a comparative table set out 
in Chapter I of the Report that in r923 there 
were 2,607,052 suits before the civil courts in 
India, excluding suits before village arid 
lanchayat courts but including suits under 
Local Rents Acts in Bengal, Assam, Bihar and 
the Central] Provinces, Of this total there 
Were :-—in Bengal 845,032, in Madras 414,204, 
in Agra and Oudh 270,439, in the Punjab 
247,098, in Bihar and Orissa 240,973 und in 
Bombay 321,274. ‘The Bihar and Orissa 
figures do not include rent suits in Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa Divisions as such suits are 
not tried by Civil Courts in those two commis: 
sionerships. Of the total number mentioned 
above, 2,028,345 were decided. leaving 578.707 
Of 22.10, in arréars. Bihar and Orissa, with 
3T.3 Per cent, had the largest percentage of 


arrears, and, among the major provinces, 
Agra and Oudh had the lowest percentage, 
UI, 14.15. But with respect to 'contested' 
suits the percentage of arrears in Bihar and 
Orissa was only s.o1. ‘The majority of the suits, 
US, f,571,02:, were deculed without contest, 
$0 that only 456,424 or 22.4 per cent., were 
decided after contest, For Bihar and Orissa 
the figures were uncontested 136,102 and 
contested 30,340 ; the percentage of decisions. 
in contested suits to total decisions (165,442), 
was therefore, in this Province, 17.67. Only 
5,162 suits in Bihar and Orissa were valued at 
over Es. 1,000, and, of the remainder, 91,311, 
were value] at Rs. so or less. x 
With regard to these figures it must be 
borne in mind that in some provinces a suit is 
called uncontested only if there is no contest at. 


any stage; in other provinces n smit is classifi- 
ed as uncontested if the contest is witlulrawn at 
any period. The Committee observe: “when 
the parties have been given a full opportunity 
of appearing before the court, uncontested suits: 
should, and in most cases can, be decided forth- 
with without a single adjournment. The parties 
are not brought before the courts as oon, as 
possible and imeontested suits are not always 








decided forthwith. The delay in iding tm- 
contested suits is very remarkable in sote 


court.” The remedies suggested are :—(a) all 
necessary copies of the plaint to be served on 
the defendants should accompany the plaint ; 
(b) process fees should he paid on the date of 
the presentation of the plaint; (c) à date 
should be fixed for appearance as soon as 4 
plaint is presented and that date should be fixed 
shortly after the earliest possible date on which 
the processes are likely to be returned by the 
serving officer; (d) on arrival in court the 
presiding officer should go through the cause 
list and dispose of ail wuncontested work at once. 

The time taken to obtain a decision in a 
contésted suit of value and involving a reason- 
able amount of difficulty varies in different pros 
vitices, viz,;—214 years in Bengal; a wears 
in Bombay, Sind and Madras ; and 1 year or 
iess in Bihar and Orissa, Agra and Oudh, the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces. In 1923, 
out of 54,920 contested suits decided in the 
Punjab. only 19,340 were pending for over 
months. In Bihar and Orissa 25,207 such suits 
were decided and the number pending for over 
three months was 22,400, 4, in the Punjab. 
64.78 per cent, of these suits are decided within 
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three months of institution, whereas in Bihar 
and Oriesa only r1.13 per cent, were so decided. 
In this state of affairs improvements winch 
merely secure greater expedition between the 
date of institution and the time when the suit 
is retidy for hearing, are not likely to remove 
the real trouble. As the Committee remark : 

"When there is enough work pending at the 
end of 1924 to occupy a subordinate judge till 
the end of 1926, difficult contested suits insti- 
tuted in ro:5 have no chance of being decided 
before ro27''—and it may be added, only then 
if the parties are all still alive. ‘The difficulty 
appears to have arisen out of the fact that in 
recent years the non-judicial work of judicial 
officers has increased to snch an extent as to 
make serius inroads into the time at their dis- 
posal for judicial work. This seems to be 
particularly true of District Judges who, ss a 
result, have had to delegate to subordinate 
judges come of their functions, including that 
of hearing. appeals from the decisions of 
Munsiffa. The subordinate judges in their 
turn, having been encumbered with the duty 
‘of hearing these appeals and of trving sessions 
cases, are table to make any progress with 
their original civi] werk. Add to this, the 
dilatoriness of the litigant, the corruption of 
the civil court staff, and the unfortunate habit 
that parties have of dying pendente Hie, and 
some idea of the state of confusion may then 
he envisaged. 


If the Report of the Civil Justice Committee 
achieves nothing else it will at least have 
placed on tecord a scathing condemnation of 
the pernicious practice prevailing In most 
subordinate courts with regard to the fixing of 
dates, The Committee find that the peculiar 
manner in which the dates of hearing of suits 
are fixed over the greater part of India is one 
of the major factors in producing delay. The 
practice referred to is that of fixing consider- 
ably more work than can possibly be got 
through in the day alloted for its disposal. 
Somo subordinate judges and munsiffs frankly 
admitted to the Committee that it was their 
practice to fix more work than they could 
complete and they stated that it was necessary 
to do so because it was always possible that if 
only sufficient work were fixed for the day à 
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portion might disappear, and then the presiding 
officer would he left without full occupation: 
In order, therefore, that the minds of judicial 
officers shall not be distracted by the fearful 
thought that they will not have sufficient judi- 
cial work to carry them throngh the dey, the 
litigants are put to al! the loss of time and 
money occasioned by having to travel long 
distances to attend a court for cases, which the 
presiding officer knows have no, or very little 
chance, of being reached. It is even worse 
when these litigants have brought witnesses 
with them and the witnesses are kept for the 
greater part of the day and then sent back. to 
their homes unheard. In many courts parties 
appear over and over again without obtaining 
a hearing and witnesses are brought back on 
several occasions before thelr evidence t 
recorded. Now the reason for this state of 
affairs,—apart from the fact that tliere-is more. 
work than the existing staff can deal with—i& 
the fear which a judicial officer has of the conse- 
quences to himself if there is n case om his file 
which is not disposed of within the average 
period or in which nothing is done for a long 
period of time. An example will illustrate the 
position, A suit is ready for hearing in 
January 1925 but owing to the congestion in 
the courts the presiding officer Enows that He 
will not be able to record the evidence until 
January 1926, There are two courses open to 
kim, viz, either to fix a date in Jantary 1026 
or to fix a date in 1925 and then to adjourn the 
case from time to time until it is possible ta 
take it up in rg926. The court gains nothing 
by adopting the latter course. In fact it is put 
to the inconvenience of writing one useless 
order after another. Much is lost by the 
parties. Of course there is always the chance 
—and who can deny that there are officers who 
welcome such a chance—that, on one of the 
dates fixed, either the plaintiff or the defendant 
will he absent, and then the suit can aed 
diately be dismissed for default or disposal of 
ex parte, 

The Committee state that they are ‘“‘umable 
to understand how the practice has ever 
grown up. Higher authorities do mot approve 
the system and discourage it by their orders. 
If the presiding officer is afraid of a possible 
stigma from having in his court a suit pending 
for more than a year, he will not escane by 
fixing twelve intermediate dites on which 
nothing is done, for the case will not be 
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decided within the year." The following 
passage from the Report deserves-to be indelibly 
impressed wn the mind of every judicial 
officer —"In any circunistances the system is 
vicious. It appears to be based mpon the idea 
that the courts may safely ignore the conve- 
nience of the public in order to enable them to 
show a tale of work which they suppose will 
be considered satisfactory by the higher 
authorities. Tt must he impressed, and im- 
pressed very clearly, thet the frst cousideralion 
should. be the convenience Of the public and 
that all other considerations should EIVE Way 
to that." The Committee found and remark 
with disapproval, that there are instances in 
which parties are driven to compromise or 
withdraw by their inability to tolerate the 
manner in which the hearing is dragged on, 
It is "a scandal that any litigant should be 
coerced to & withdrawal in this mater." The 
conclusion arrived at by the Committee is that 
the practice has grown up owing to apathy ; 
‘that presiding officers, merely in order to save 
themselves the trouble, have allowed their 
clerks to fix dates and have made no attempt 
lo estimate the possible duration of pending 
cases: that the clerks fix dates withomt any 
uttempt at method and arrange four times the 
"mount of work Hiat can be got through in the 
day. The remedies suggested by the Committee 
are. simple and require only a bona fide 
attempt to study the convenience of the public 
to make them successful. ‘The principal thing 
is that the presiding officers should themselves 
fix dates and arrange the canse list and, in 
doing this, they should make a rough estimale 
as to the duration of each case. Neyer should 
the amount of work fixed for any day exceed 
by more than one quarter the amount that may 
reasonably he expected to be. completed - and 
the work not done on the date fixed should he 
Riven precedence on the next date, 

In those few instances in which court is lef! 
with insufficient work to fill up the day, the 
Presiding officer should write judgements in 
cases which have been heard or examine the 
pleading in cases which ire coming up for 
issttes, or inspect his office, or, in places in which 
‘there are more than one court of the same 
jurisdiction, he can send for work from his 
colleague and take it on his own file. These 
suggestions, however, are likely to he of jittle 
ovail in the absence of constant Inspection of 
‘the work of the subordinate courts, amd, more 


particularly, of the order sheets in individual 
cases, In this connection the following sugges- 
uon from Sir Tej Bahudur Sepruü's note is 
instructive;—"'In my opinion it js necessary 
the inspection of the subordinate courts by | 
High Court should be carried on more vigorously 
aul more regularly. This may, in some High 
Courts, involve the appointment of additiona 
judges, but in my opinion the appointment q 
one additional judge to cach High Court whose 
business it will he to be constantly inspecting 
the working of the subordinate court will not be 
4 waste of monev." Perhaps the Appointment 
of an Additional Registrar in the High Court 
whose work it would be constantly to inspect 
the subordinate courts aud report diteet to the 
High Court would be eqnally efficacious and Jess 
costly thin a High Court judge, who is better 
employed in judicial than. administrative work. 


WHITTEN STATEMENTS. 


Serions as are the delays caused by the con- 
gestion in the courts, still less excusable are 
the delays which ocenr at evety stage of a: 
contested litigation. "l'hese are in part dug to 
defects in the law of procedure, hut are mainly. 
attributab!e to the procrastinating habits of 
litigants, the ulpreparedncss of practitioners 
and the omission of the courts lo exact prompti- 
tule by the enforcement of tlhe penalties which 
have been provided. Experience shows that 
the average litigant will never do to-day what 
can be dene by him to-morrow, and fu: will not 
io it even then if there fs the slightest chanoe.of 


af . 











receiving the indulgence of an extension 

time from the court. The most glaring 
instance of this persistent procrastination is in 
the matter of written statements. It may be 
said without fear of contradiction that in harely 
one per cent. of the cases—if even in as many— 
does the defendant filo his written statement on 
the date originally fixed for that purpose, The 
Code ettables: the court to pronounce judgment 
against a party who fails to file a written state 
ment within the time fixed, and frequent 
excercise of his discretion is alone likely to 
effect a change in the habits of litigants. The 
considered opinion of the Civil Justice. Com- 
thittes is that “until the courts make it under. 
stood that an order must be obeyed, there will 
he no great improvement in this or if, many 
other matters, and it may ‘he suggested, with a 


certain confidence, that once a court lays down 
uninistaksbly that it will enforce an order that 
has been passed, there will be few tistaticoR in 
which the order will be disregaride 
The blume, bowever, cannot. be at entirely 
on the subordinate judiciary. “In their efforts 
after improvement the latter have been too 
frequently let down by superior courts ; it would 
cnormausly facilitate the work of the better class 
of practitioners 3s well ss of the subordinate 
courts, if it were adequately appreciated in 
" High Courts, whether, in appeal! or revision, 
that 'fabbiness' which, in respect ol the mb- 
ordinate judiciary, ia at worst a besetting sin, 
is, in the superior courts, a pestilence which 
affects all the courts below them." How often 
nmt Judge, with the object of 
softening the rigours of the law in a particular 
case, reverse the decision of a lower court, with 
the denlorable result that the lower court, in 
order tö -avoid a reversal of its decision in 
similar cases, refrains from exercising. ite penal 
powers, against suitors and allows a lax practice 
to grow up which adversely affects the interests 
of the average litigant. 








DocrMENTARY EVIDENCE, 


With regard to another matter, mentioned 
by the Committee, nately, the omission to take 
advantage of the provisions of the Code with 
respect to the Discovery, Inspection and 
Admission of documents, practitioners are to a 
large extent to blame. It does not seem to have 
been realized how mich the work of the Bench 
and the Bar would he facilitated at the hearing 
if these provisions were properly used ; the time 
of both. would be saved and the partics would 
avoid much wseless expense and delay. The 
Committee particularily invite the attention of 
the courts aud members of the Bar to this 
matter and sugpest that these provisions of the 
Cole should be found of peculiar advantage in 
the hearing of the larger title suits and certain 
commercial suits and also, occasionally, suits of 
less importance. 


To the layman, it will probably come us a 
surprise to hear that express provisions of the 
law are sometimes totally disregarded in the 
courts and that the culprit is the presiding 
officer, vet the Committee found this to be the 
fact. Under the law the formulating of the 
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points on which the parties are at fesue is left 
to the Court aml the presiding officer is 
directed to do this "after reading the plaint aml 
written statement, if any, and after such 
examination of the parties os may oppéar 
uécessary," "The Committee found that in 
some provinces the courts hardly ever attempt 
to comply with the law, do not read ‘the 
pleadings and leave the parties to frame the 
issues themselves, and that the courts which 
adopt this tmauthorised and illegal method are 
usually the courts in which the delay in framing 
issues is most marked. The excuse given by 
the judiciary for this flagrant disrega 
law they are appointed to administer is that, | 
under present conditions, presiding officers have 
no time to comply with the law and the ree 
This objection will not survive examinati 
"If the law directs the presiding officers. p 
perform a particular duty, that duty must be 
performed and time must be found for its per 
formance, but, apart from that, this objection 
^ n nahle'" as a short timc “spent impor 











tiet peainteation of parties, the studying of the 


pleadings and careful scrutiny of the documen- 
tary evidence may mean five or six days saved 
during the subsequent hearings." 





Another matter on "which the Tiniis lay. 
stress is the necessity of thé plaintiff'a case 
being “opened” hefore his oral evidence is ted, 
and the defendent's case being opend before the 
eviderice is adduced for the defence. To the 
practitioner, the object of this is Clear, When 
a party does not open his se and does sp 
state exactly the line which he proposes 
take, it is open to him to change the case which 
he originally had in mind, and not only to call 
witnesses whom he had originally intended to 
call; but to call others on different points to 
shel a ilifferent case, if he sees that the case 
which he had in mind is not progressing’ as 
satisfactory as he desires. Tf the case i not 
opened, a party cannot he confined to his 
original case, for the court does not know what 
it is. Further, the failure to open the case 
puts the presiding officer at à disadvantage n 
dealing with the evidence of cach witness as he 
is called. The Committee was informed that in 
some cases a pleader docs: not know aifficientiy 
of his own case to be sbie to open it! Attici 
ta this atibject is a recommendation of the Com-- 
mittee with regard? to the filling of Hsts of 
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Witnesses. It is suggested that the parties employment of a large number of stenographer: 
should, before the hearing, be required to file a may be—and has been—by the Civil Justice 





list of witnesses whom it is proposed to call and 
should not be allowed to incrense that number 
without any special reason, But it is pointed 
out that a possible objection to this course is 
that it will afford a better opportunity to the 
other side to endeavour to tamper with his 
opponent's witnesses. To meet this objection 
the Comunitteee stpggests that these lists need 
not be made public, that they could be kept in 
sealed envelopes opened only on the day when 
evidence is first ted. 

The suggestion is a remarkable one, for its 
inevitable result would be that on the first day 
fixed for leading evidence there would be no 
witness to examine except the parties them- 
selves. The average citizen is not so interested 
im his neighbour's litigation that he will 
voltnturily leave his own work for the purpose 
of travelling a long distance in order to give 
evidence. The usual course is to summon him 
and when a summons has once been applied 
far, the opposite party experiences no dilficulty 
in knowing who has been summoned. There 
can, however, be no doubt of the soundness af 
the Committee's recommendation that, in order 
to obtain quicker disposal of cases, litigants 
must he penalised for procrastination. “Tf 
every litigant is presumed to he too poor or too 
ignorent to behave with candour and com- 
meérnsense, if it is always unjust to visit om him 
the fault of his pleader, then civil jitstice must 
of necessity be regarded on the footing that the 
marvel is not that if works badly but that it 
works at all," And a "court which undertakes 
to dispense justice, whether the parties put it 
im a position to do so or not, ends always as à 
byword for injustice." 


V. 
RECORDING oF EVIDENCE, 





The most laborious and tiresome work per- 


formed by a judicial officer in an original trial 


is undoubtedly the recording of evidence In 
the small cause courts only a summary of tlic 
evidence of each witness is recorded but in 
ordinary suits the presiding officer takes down 
the evidence of each witness in longhand, in a 
narrative form, The deposition is then read 
out to the witness and signed by him. 
This naturally takes a long time and any 
effective remedy would be welcome. The 


Committee dismissed as impracticable. ‘The 
remedy suggested by the Committee is this: 
that ulthough junior judicial officers should be 
required to follow the present practice of 
recording the evidence in full, experienced 
officers should be empowered to record merely. 
a sununairy of the evidence, — The Committee 
refer to the practice in England where. the sale. 
record in original civil trials í& the nate which 
the judge makes of tlie substanee of the eviderce ` 
for his own information. It is accepted that 
the judge, in order to arrive at a correct decision 
on the evidence, will record everything of 
importance, and this note of the evidence js all 
that is required. ‘The Committee justify the 
proposal on the following grounds : (4) senior 
judicial officers in. Indin are reliable, intelligent 
und conscientious; (b) their judgments show 
that they fully realize their responsibility, ami 
are most anxious to have before them sufficient 
materials for decision ; (c) senior officers almost 
invariably have small cause court powers and in 
exercise of those powers they are not required 
to maintain a full record ; and also that (dj they 
exercise appellate powers and their decisions 
on the facts are final, 

While in no way desiring to detract from the 
high regard in which the subordinate judiciary 
is held, it may be doubted whether any change 
m the existing practice can wefully be based on 
an analogy with the state of affairs in England, 
In the first place, the quantity of work turned 
out by a judge in England is not one of the 
criteria by which he is himself judged. Judges 
there are not harassed by the thought that their 
files show an ‘accumulation of arrears and that 
thes will have to explain the reason of it toa 
superior authority, No judwe in England would: 
ever permit the quality of work to be infiuenced 
by the quantity to be disposed of. No judge 
in England, whether he be a County Court 
Judge or à High Court Judge. is haunted by the 
fear that he will be passed over in favour of n. 
colleague who disposes of more cases than he 
has been able to do. ‘The temptation in India 
for a sibordinate judge to carn promotion tö 
the status and emoluments of a District Judge 
by disposing of cases hurriedlv rather than 
judging cases painstakingly, is a factor whicli 
‘an not safely be neglected, when it is sought 
fo introduce an English pructise into 
merely because it has worked satisfactorily in 
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England. There are, moreover, many 
important differences between the position in 
England and that in India: 

(4) In. England important civil suits are 
heard be a judge and jury, The 
jury hear the evidence and decide 
all questions of fact, aud the jury's 
findings can rot ordinarily be directly 
challenged in appeal. A full record 
of the evidence is, therefore, not 
ie odes for the purposes of un 
nppea 

(b) In E cvent ip cuses disposed 
of by a. judge without a jury, the 
findings of the judge on questions of 
fact cannot ordinarily be disturbed, 
It is vere doubtful whether the 
average litigant in India has as much 
confidence in the judges’ findings of 
fact, as has the average litigant itt 
England. This is not necessarily 
the fault of the Indian judge: it may 
be due to the fact that the Indian 
litigant knows that the judge is 
working against time. 

(¢) In England suits are invariably. heard 
from day to day. Immediately the 
evidence has been heard the parties 
address the court and judgment is 
delivered while the evidence is still 
fresh in the mind of the court. In 
India the position is far different. 
Frequent 
while the evidence is being heard, 
there is always an interval of time 
between the completion of the 
evidence and the hearing of the 
arguments. Finally, the judge takes 
the record home and writes the 
judgment when he can fus time— 
usually after he has written the 
judgment in several previous cases 
and heard the evidence in several 
later cases. In such circumstances 
it is impossible for him to bear a 
clear recollection of the whole of the 
evidence and he, therefore, requires 
ü written record to assist him, 


"The fact that many senior judicial officers 
have been invested with Small Cause Court 
powers is used as an argument in favour of the 
proposal to empower such officers to record only 
the substance of the evidence in regular suits. 


adjournments take place 


Now in Stall Cause Court suits the amount it 
dispute is usually trifling; very little evidence 
is called ; the proceedings lust ordinarily from 
30 lo 40 minutes; the judgment is writen 
forthwith ; and the superior court is not can= 
cerned with the evidence. In spite of: all ue 
if it were possible to obtain simultanei 
moviug picture of the proceedings and a granis 
phone record of the noise in the average Small 
Cause Court, it is doubtful whether the above 
mentioned argument would prove very attrac- 
tive. How often docs it mot happen ‘that: 
Witnesses are beg examined in one case while: 
the court is engaged in writing the judgment. 
in the previous case. This is possible only 
because the law docs not require the court to 
be recording the evidence in full. For the 
above reasons also it is not desirable. to give 
effect to the Committee's recommendation. to 
extend tlie pec ; jurisdiction of Small 
Cause Courts. There sems at present to be 
tie satisfactory way of shortening the time 
occupied in recording the evidence, The Com- 

míttee's proposal may be workable later, whem 
the courts are not everwhelmingly ii arreuts, 
and when. the subordinate juiliciary have no 
cause to place quantity before quality ; but not 
till then, 








VI. 
PREVENTIDLE Dgravs. 

It is not within the scope of this article to. 
deal in detuil with all the faults found by the 
Civil Justice Committee; nor is it possible to 
notice all the recommendations made by the 
Committee for remedying the present state of 
affairs. Enough has been sail] to show that 
many of the causes of delay are within the 
control of the presiding officers of the courts, 
Such delays muy be summarised as follows :— 


(a) Corruption of the münsterial staff and 
the process servers ; 

(b) the dilatory habits of the litigants ; 

(c) the unpreparedness of the lawyers ; and 

(d) the omission of the courts to exercise 
more frequently the penal powers 
which they already possess. 


With regard to the first, 
adequate pay, constant supervision and 
drastic action against the offenders. wil] (ii 
ever) remove the trouble. The other. evils can, 


to a great extent, be minimised by. more co- 


nothing but 
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operation between the Bench and the Bar, and 
by & strict enforcement of the court's orders. 
The Committee record that “in the district 
courts the members of the Bar are apt to resent 
suything that makes for strictness. As a 
result, attempts made by the presiding officers 
to take a justifiably strong line are niet, in many 
instances, by an application for transfer of the 
suit to another court." "The remedy for this 
seems to be that when a subordinate officer takes 
a strong line, which is really justifiable, he 
should receive the backing of tle superior 
authorities. The Report contains many useful 
suggestions for the devolution of the powers of 
superior courts to subordinate courts and 
rightly empliasises the importance and 
popularity of ''Panchayat' courts iu places 
where they exist. 


There is an itteresting chapter in the Report 
on Local Bars: The Committee find that the 
training of district court pleaders is tnsatis 
factory for the duties which they are required to 
perform. They state their view as follows :— 
“ large part of the evil is attributable to the 


system under which any person who passes a 
University or a High Court test, is admitted, 
without any previous ‘training in convevatcimr, 
in drawing up pleadings or im the ordinary 
practice and procedure of the court: No recom- 
mendation te cope with the unsatisfactory state- 
of business in our court con, in our opinion, 
achieve any great improvement if the question 
of thè practical training of the members of the 
"mofüssil' Bar is not. grasped firmly and «deaft 
with seriously und soon." To the layman who 
considers that lawyers are always overpaid it 
will. come as a surprise to leürm that in heavy 
cases "he remmneration is not at all com- 
mensurate with the labour bestowed either in 
the preparation or in the argument of the case," 
The Committee recommend the framing of 
reference to the remuneration of Vakila which 
wil pay reasonably and justly for services 
rendered in the various stages and enable thé 
appointment of juniors in difficult eases for a 
remuneration to be fixed by rule and not hy 
the grace of the senior. If this. suggestion be 
carried out, there can be little doubt that it will 
lead to improvement of matters. 





(Te be concluded.) 


THE LATE SIR RAMAKRISHNA BHANDARKAR, &.c.LE. 


A Lire-SEETCH. 
I 


In the death—full of years and honours— 
on the 24th of August last, at the ripe age of 
ER, of that preat savant and TIndologist, Sir 
Ramukrishtia: Bhandarkar of Poona, India has 
tistained a very serious loss im the realms of 
scholarship. Sir Ramakrishna was great not 
only as a scholar of Sanskrit and Indian history 
and religion, but also as a social reformer. He 
was born on July 6, 1837, of poor Maharashtra 
Brahman parents. His father was a clerk in 
the Revenue Office. Want of facilities prevent- 
ed young Bhandarkar from receiving an carly 
edneation: but when his father was tratisferred 
to Ratnagiri—the headquarters of a District: in 


Bombay—the boy centered] a school, After 

completing his education ut Ratnagiri in 1853, 
Bhandarkar went to Bombay and joined there 
the Elphinstone college, He was very assidu- 
ons in his studies in college and devoted him: 
lf to the study of Euglish literature, history, 
natural science and mathematics, which last 
claimed his particular attention. Passing his 
scholarship examination, Bhandarkar was in 
Cue course appointed a Fellow of the Elphin- 
stone College and was sohsequently transferred 
to the Deccan College at Poona: While there 
Mr. Howard, the then. Director of Public 
Instruction, persuaded him to study Sanskrit, 
2nd in s short Gme he became very proficient 
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am it. Then came great educational changes, 
and all the Fellows of colleges who had under- 
gone the old college course were required to 
pass the new university tests, Bhandarkar 
took his B_A. degree im 1262 and) M.A. in 1853, 
both in English and Sanskrit, and this crowned 
a glorious. acailemic curcer, 

After passing lis M.A., Uhandarkar thought 
of joining the Law College, but just then he 
was offered and accepted the hesdmastership of 
a high school] at Hyderabad (Sindj, In 1868 
he was transferred to his own alma. angler and 
wus appoiuted teinporarily to the Sanskrit chair 
ot the Elphinstune College, His method of 
teaching and his masterly exposition of subjects 
soon brought crowded classes, In 1872 the 
Sanskrit chair fell permanently vacant: but 
contrary to all expectations, Bhandarkar wes 
superseded and the professorship was bestowed 
upon Dir. Peterson, who was junior to him by 
about ten years. This was a great blow ta 
Bhandarkar but he bere it patiently ond 
continued to work as Dr. Peterson's assistant, 
Iu 1:879, lie acted for Profesor Reilhorn as 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Deccan College, 
Poona, and on the former's retirement from 
service towards the elose of r&Sr was made a 
permanent incumbent and entered the grade 
service of the Bombay Education. department. 
He retired from government service ln. 1843. 
Resides serving the university as a professor 
end aw examiner, Bhandarkar as a member oi 
tle Syndicate (1873-1882) took a leading part 
in regulating its affairs. After his retirement 
from professorship, he was appointed  Vice- 
Chancellor of the Hombay University. 

The literary activity of Bhandarkar began 
with the starting of the /ndian Anliquary in 
1872 bv the late Mr. James Burgess, with a 
view. to bring together the results of the 
researches of oriental scholurs. During the 
years 1872, 1873 and 1874, Bhandarkar wus 

god in a spirited controversy with Prof. 
Weber of Berlin on the question of the age of 
Patanjali. In May, 1574, he contributed a long 
atticle on “The Vedes in India’, As a result 
of it he was invited to join the International 
Congress of Orientalists which met in London 
in thit vear. For domestic reasons he could 
not accept the invitation but he sent a paper 
on tte Nasik Inscriptions, which was acclaimed 
at tie Congress as. one of the best essays sub- 
mitted to it and considerably enhanced his al- 
ready great reputation as a scholar. Next year 


he was made an honorary member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, London. In 1876 was institu- 
ted the Wilson Philology Lectureship and 
Bhandarkar was chosen as. the first. lecturer. 
The lectures he delivered in this: i 
are of permanent vali and interest. In i879. 
the Bombay Government entrusted him with) 
the work of conducting a search for Sanskrit 
ninuscripts, Hè issued periodically six 
volumes of reports regarding liis operations 
They still form a vast storehouse of historic 
information on various topics of Sanskrit studies 
and are of permanent interest to all students of 
early Indian history. His editing of old Jain. 
manuscripts led to a resuscitation of interest im) 
the history of the Jain sect, of which little was 
known till then. In course of his search he 
was able to gather materials which he subse- 
quently utilized for the publication of ‘his 
Outlines of Vaishnavism, mir 
In 1885 the University of Gottingen 
(Germany) honoured Bhandarkar by conferring 
ou him the degree of Ph.D, Next year he 
visited the great Congress of Orientalists held 
at Vienna. After this many learned societies 
in Kurope and America yied with one other in 
honouring him by conferring — ary 
degrees. He was justly recognized as the leading 
Sanskritist in India, In 188% be published his 
well-known amd scholarly Early History of fe: 
Deccan. Perhaps his greatest work is Vaisima- 
ism, Saivism and Minor Religious Sects publish- 
ed.so late as 1913, as one of the volumes of the 
late Dr, Buhler's Encyclofa dia oj India-Aryun. 
Research, Towards: thè cnd ol tots many 
loving disciples and admirers of Bhandarkar 
couceived the idea of founding an Oriental 
Institute which would offer facilities, to research 
workers and at the same time commemorate his 
memory, The scheme soon materialised, thanks 
to the aid of the late Sir Ratan anid Sir Dorab 
Tata and the Bhandarkar Institute was: formally 
inaugurated by Lord Willingdon in July, tgrz. 
A band of scholars trained under his influenc= 
are here contintuing the work of Hhandarkar, 
not the least notable of his trained pupils being 
his son—Dr. Devadatta Bhandarkar—who ts at 
present Carmichuel Professor of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture in the Calcutta University 
and whose lectures for 1923, which have jtist seen 
the light in the form of m monograph on Asoka 
the Great, are a notable contribution to the 
history of India at a time when the Maury 
Empire was at its greatest extent and influenge,. 
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Much good may, therefore, be expected to 
result from the labours of the band of scholars 
carrying ot researches in the felds of Indian 
history, philosophy and literature at the 
Bhandarkar Institute at Poona. 


Bhandarkar was the last relic of a genera- 
tion that is known to us more by hearsay than 
by actual contact. Kanade, Bhandarkar and 
Wagle were the earliest batch of graduates of 
the Bombay University, and during the hali 
dozen years that followed their graduation, 
several men that contributed in one or other 
direction to the mtellectunal life of the Maharas- 
tra country got through the portals of the 
University. But that generation disappeared 
long ago with tle death of Ranade in 190r. 
Bhandarkar was the sole survivor of it. But 
unlike Ranade, he was never interested it 
polities, “Public life knew him only in social 
reform matters, He earned a high reputation 
for Sanskrit scholarship, and though he was 
un esrnest socia] reformer—he pave away in 
maürriagc a widowed daughter—his fame will 
chiefly rest on his proficiency as a great savant. 
His exetirsions into public life were not always 
happy. When he was nominated Vice- 
Chancellor of the: Bombay University, his- con- 
vocation speech was an attack om the causes of 
high mortülity of the graduates amd no less a 
person than Ranade himself tore to pieces his 
arguments, Later, when Mehta ard Gokhale 
were fighting the Government of Bombay land 
revenue problems, Bhanüarkar was nominated 
for a little while to the Bombay Legislative 
Council, where he supported the Government. 
But the most unfortunate cut of all came when 
Lord Curzon nominated him to the Imperial 
Legishitive Council to defend his- fordship's 
higher ednestional policy as embodied in the 
Universities Hill, which was attacked with 
wonderful critical acumen and vigour by 
Hhandarkar's most brilliant pupil—Gokhale. 
The spectacle of the venerable Professor oppos- 
ing Gokhale at each Stage was not at all 
edifying. Inspite, however, of stich occasional 
vagaries, Bhandarkar: enjoyed the urianimows 
homage of all for his great learning and ripe 
scholarship, irrespective of party or community, 
His live nf Sanskrit was as deep as genuine. 
Though for the last dozen years he had been 
leading a retired life, his death has roused feel: 
ings of genuine regret throughout the length 
and breadth of India as it menns the disappear- 





AN APPRECIATION, 


By Mr. K. Nataratijan, Editor of the Indian 
Daily Mail and The Indian Soctal Reformer, 


Honoured ay ane of the world’s greatest 
Sanskrit scholars, with all trace of the bitter- 
ness Of old social and religious reform contro- 
yersies hushed in reverent homage, Sir Rama- 
krishna Bhandarkar has passed away at a verf 
advanced age for an Indian, The funeral ac- 
cording to Indian custom, took place the same 
evening and over fifteen — thousand people 
followed tlie mortal remains of the great savant 
to his last resting place. We da not know af 
any other country where the death of a great 
scholar and educationist would have evoked the 
same amount of popular feeling that Sir 
Ramakrishna's death has certainly evoked in this 
country, Great soldiers, statesm;en aod politic- 
ians are in other lands the idols of popular en- 
thinmiasm. It is evidence of tlie wide diffussion 
of true culture among the masses of India—a 
fact to which the late Professor Max Miiller 
was the first to call attention in his papers 
entitled 'Literüture without letters'—that stich 
an enormous crowd should have gathered at 
practically a couple of hours’ notice to pay ite 
last homage to the illustrious dead. In the 
account of his. South African struggle which 
Mahatma Gandhi has: published, there is a 
passage which bears remarkable testimony to 
the high respect inspired by Sir Ramakrishna 
even among his bitterest opponents, Mahatmaji 
recalls therein that when he came to India in 
1591, with the object of awakening interest im 
the canse of the Indians in Sonth Afdea, he 
went to Poona among other places, and called 
on Messrs, Tilak and Gokhale—his first contact 
with them—and beth of them advised that ‘Sir 
Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, as commanding the 
respect of all parties and sections in Poona, 
should be requested to preside at m public 
meeting to hear Mahatma Gandhi's address. 
Mabatmaji thereupon called upon Sir Rama- 
krishna and he found Him deeply touched by 
the sufferings of the South Aftican Indians nnd 
ready to do everything in his power to alleviate 
them, Sir Ramakrishna and the late Mr. Tilak 
were as the poles asunder in their views on 
every question. But it is well-known ‘that the 
hitter often constilted the Sage on difficult 
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points in the interpretation of ancient Sanskrit 
texts. 


The late Mr. justice Ranade and Dr. 
Bhandarkar were among the first graduates of 
the Bombay University and they became 
staunch collaborators in. the social and religious 
reform movements in India, The difference 
hetween the two men was that between Ezismus 
and Luther. Speaking at o public meeting in 
honour of the Inte Mr, Hane Seton he 
succeeded in the judgeship of the High Court 
—the late Mr. Ranaile had in his own felicitous 
war drawnan andlogy between the Keformation 
in Europe and the Indian Renaissance: 
Replying to the charge of a donble-life which 
was often brought against educated Indians, he 
asked the critics to realise the character of the 
struggle in which Indians were engaged, It 
was n memorable speech in every way. In * 
he spoke of the divided and conflicting life of 
two civilizations, two forms of faith and two 
ideals-of life and conduct. ‘There were, on the 
ene aide, the orthodox people who thought that 
they might still live and thrive as their 
ancestors did before them, while, on the other 
side, were those who thought that the past was 
dead and buried, that they had no obligations 
to it and that their obligation was solely duc 
to the present and to the future. ‘Between 
‘these extreme views". Ranade went to say, 
“there are a small number among us who while 
they revere their past, would see it gradully 
adapt itself to the new circumstances with 
which it has pleased Providence to surronnd us, 
as we believe, for our own ultimate mood, We 
cling to the past and yet would keep our hold 
on the future, We are thus often liable to bc 
misunderstood by foes anid friends alike," He 
further pointed cut that sach men had existed 
dn all periods of transition in ancient Greece 
and Rome. nand among the early Christan 
fathers. The arty Protestants niso bad this 
experience, He went on to sav: ''"Melancthon 
and Erasmus lived in the same age as Luther. 
Sir Thomas. More ond Bacon were contem. 
neraties of the early Calvinists. Our situation 
is more complex. for itis not only in one 
department but in all the varied activities of 
life, social, religiotts, nolitical and industrial, 
that this conflit hems ts in, and we have to 
tread the path of duty every moment balancing 


the one set of vald obligations against others 


equally. imperative with a determination to wnlk 
straight but mot so as to tread upon the toes 















of others." Now we know that Lut eum ihe 
compromises as well as Erasmus, but wit utt 
candour of Erasmus who adtmitted that b i 
& poor actor and preferred: to be sp tutor 
the play. Mr, Ranude returned to the * 

by saying that was “not strictly enrrect | at 
men like Mr. Telang paused and halted | 
want of earnestness or from fear of «ritis AE 
people. Those who live in the past secure 
popularity; those who bury their past obtain 
Dae Men like Mr. Telang and others ona 
“either ease nor popularity by the very. j 
that they can neither hold by the past | nor. 
forget it altogether. This is the difference m 


our points of view." 


We have recalled these- passages of over 
thirty years back; because they have a close 
tamakri shna's position in relation 
to Mr. Ranada $ in 1 the social nnd religious re 
movements. Dr. Bbandarkara temp 
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Mr. TEN aora to that of: | | 
But, unlike Luther, Dr. Bhandarkar never 
compromised. He stood like a reck upon his 
principles and not shift an inch for any | 
consideration whatsoever. It was not that he —— 
had no feeling for the past, On the contrary. 
while even Mr. Ranade in his sermons and in 
his speeches on social reform drew from the 
Bible, Dr. Bhandarkar: almost sedulously avoid- 
ed any auch reference and: invariably based 
himself upon the Upanishadas, the (ila amd. the i 
Hindu saints as.the stipreme source of religious 
mspirstion. In social and family life, he was 
in all externals rigidly conservative while’ where 
a principle was involved, he did not hesitate to 
act upon his convictions completely disregard- 
fn| of the fulminations of orthodoxy. Sir | 
Ramakrishna Bhandarkar and Mr, Justice 
Ranade were indeed the exact counterparts of 

each other. The sanity and stability of social 

and political progress in Western India is large 

ly due to the admirable: war in which each 
supplied what was wanting in the other. 






The different points of view from which these 
two comrades in arms approached the problems 
of national progress found striking illustration 
in the. controversy which arose between the twn. 
with reference fo certain observations im the 
address which Sir Ramakrishna, the Vice 
Chancellor, delivered at the convocation af 
Hombay University in February, tsay. Tn that 
address Tr. Bhandarkar called attention to the 
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relatively high rate of premature mortality 
among graduates of the University, attributed 
it to depressing- social customs among Hindus 
and urged the vigorous prosecution of social 
réform as the principal means of promoting 
greater health and vitality among educated 
ludinus. In the course of the address. Tr. 
Bhandarkar denounced in strong terms the 
tpuriots patriotism which unduly extolled the 
past and hated all things which had their origin 
in forcign minds, This he said is the patriot- 
ism of feeble minds incapable of thought amil 
action, He concluded his address with a feeling 
appeal as follows -— 





“ily friends, wè are living in a mamentons period 
int the history of India. Upem our conduct at this 
period depends the future of our country. The Indian 
intellect das been dormant for centuries. Original 
nigi dissppesred with the old Rishis; the fermenta- 
Hon ‘of religions and philosophic ideas ceased with 
the decline of Buddhism; philosophy become 
verbose, and wasted itself in triffing «ultleties; poetry 
assutiéd an artificial character; religion depenrrated 
into forms, ceremonies and superstitions, and caster 
became a hideous tyrant and brongbt in femmle 
infanticide, the burning alive of widows, the marriage 
af a fumndred or hundred and fifty girlà to one man, 
the dexredation òf womankind, hook switügin etr. 
and there was no moral force in the land to-do battle 
with these eria Tt wos reserved) “for the foreigner 
io put sone of them down with the strong. arm of 
the Law, bet it cases im which the foreigner will -not 
interfere, they still flomrishi. The intellect wad moral 
senate of the coontry must how wake up mrnder the 
inene o Eeropian civilization and the task and 
the chenvy responsibility of répeneratings her has 
devolved &non ontséelves who have felt the inflnenze. 

Two months later, Mr. Ranade spoke at the 
Bombay Graduates’ Association and took 


exception to Dr. Bliandarkar's argitments 
attributing the heavy mortality among 


graduates, not to the great strain upon them of 
the educational system but to social defects As 
& matter of fact the difference between the two 
great leaders was only gs to the relative amount 
of stress to be placed upon the two sets of 
catises. But partisans on either side ex- 
mggerated them into fnndamental differences of 
‘outlook. Dr. Bhandarkar replied to Mr. Ranade 
in a long letter in the press. He said that he 
did not overlook the heavy strain imposed tupon 
Indian graduates by the system of education, 
He wrote also as follows ;— 


the education we received did impose a heavy strain 
upon us, froti which one fathers und grandfather 
walks of life wad also heavy’ im consequence of our 
having come in oontact with a more energetic rure. 
E admitted the strain bot, unlike Mr. Ranmde anil 
others; E did nor propose the redaction of ‘tic 
standarda, a4 that would mean giving of degrees to 
men with only a semblence of education; but finding 
hom a comparison of the mortality among different 
classes of grüünmutes that the Puürsees stood the strain 
very well, I advised the Hindms to live like the 
Paríces Amd affirnued that change in their pocial ideas 
std custome would alone ensble Hindus to bear the 
strain, And Ido nat know hin ien who advocate à 
redmetion im the standards van "with consistency mik 





Government to hold the Civil Service Hxuminatiot 


in India. The cose of study for the examinutier 
is certainly tore difficulty thai for the BLA, degree 
and is nà hand as if not harder thàn that for the M A, 
examination. Our hest B.A. liave, when they happen 
to go to Engianü, to place theuiselves for one ar two 
Fears wouler a professional crammer and even then 
get s low place in the pass list, Our only way, 
therefore, ia to fit ourselves for the strain which 
higher education imposes, and not ask that the 
strain be redeced." 

This controversy had an important effect: 
Mr. Justice Ranade's view ultimately prevail 
and some years after his death, the Untversity 
adopted whnt ts called the compartment system 
as 4 means of giving some relicf from overstrain 
to its graduates and undergraduates. At the 
same time, the Consequences which Dr. 
Bhandarkar foresaw are being widely felt and 
acknowledged, as testified to by many teachers 
before the Bombay University Reform Commit- 
tee and the recommendation af that Committee 
im order to raise the stándard of efficiency in 
our schools and colleges, 

Differing as they did fn their metheds, the 


two men were absolutely st one in their convic- 
tion that religion alone can provide a eure basis 
of healthy social and political progress, And 
this conviction found embodiment in the 
Bombay Prarthana Samaj which isa distinctive 
and characteristic development of the Theistic 
movement in the Western India. Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy and Maharshi Devendranath Tagore 
in Bengal drew their inspiration almost ex- 
cIüsively fram. the philosophy of the. Uhani- 
shadas, Dy, Bhandarkar and Mr. Ranade on 
the other hand, while not less attached to the 








philesophy of Hinduism, found their immediate 
inspiration in the medizval saints of India, who 


proclaimed that loving devotion to God was the 


easier and more direct path to salvation than 
any other method, Their own contribution to 
the Bhakti school of thought was: the linking 
up of religion with social reform anid social 
service. Both Dr. Bhandarkar and Mr. Ranade 
insisted that the Prartlina Samaj so conceived 
was: not the off-shoot of any alien influences 
but wea in the direct line of succession fron 
the ancient riskis and sages whose. names have 
come down to us from time immemorial, In 
the history of Modern India, the name of 
De, Bhandarkar will ever be linked witli thut 
of Mr. Justice Ranade as the two formative 
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chapter in the history of Indian reform, and 


though he had ceased for some: years past to 
take active part in any public movement, the 
thoughts of men often turned to him, im his 
splendid library. im his home at Poona, for 
inspiration. and guidance which, whenever and 
by whomsoever sought, was never denied. A 
star of the first magnitude has set upon our 
liorizon :— 


“So ainka the day star in the ocean bed, 

Anü vet anon repairs ite drooping head, 

And tricks bia beanm amd with new spsogled ore 
Flumes in the forehead ol the moming skr," 





WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


By Mr. C 


The author of The Spirit of the Age was 
no ordinary man ; he was a genius if ever there 
was one. Now, that word has lost much of its 
original force. Ii hus become like a rubbed 
coin. At present there is a general abuse of 
words, They do pot stand singly for an idea, 
as Mr. Edmund Candler says, but have become 
clotted in the mosaic of a formula which may 
mean anything, but which generally does mot 
mean anything at all. They indicate more 
the absence of thought than the presence of it. 
Genius is a very tare phenomenon; almost as 
rare as the flowering of the aloe or the laying 
of the phenix's egg. Hazltt hunself has 
given us a description of it: ‘Talent differs 
from genius as voluntary differs from iuvolun- 
tary power.........4 clever or ingetiions man is 
one whe can "do anything well, whether it is 
worth doing or not; a great man ts one who 
can do that which, when done, is of the 
highest importance. 
could not play on the flute, but that he could 
make of 4 small city a great one. This gives 
usa pretty good idea of the distinction in 
question. Try him by what test you will, 


(Themistocles said he 
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the man who gave tis his valuable criticisms of 
Shakespear's Plays and of the Elizabethan 
Dramatists, who gave us The Plain Speaker 
and Table Talk and Winterslow, his. Conversa- 
lions with Northcote, or, as W. E. Henley 
calls it, lis ““Boswell Rediviyus,”” who. gave us 
those inimitable personal sketches of somige a 
his distinguished contemporaries which are 
gathered together in the pages of The Spirit 
if the Age, the man who was the friend of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth and Lamb,—he 
certainly was a genius in the miost exalted 
ense of the term. Hut we are apt to forget. 
the fact nmid the plethora of genitises: that we 
have amongst 4 in these most flow ne 
times, As Mr, Chesterton remarks some 
where, “In the beginning of the twenticth 
century vou Could not see the ground for clever 
men. They were so common that a stupid 
man was quite exceptional.” "E 
The first thing, then, that we have to bear 
in mind in regard to Hazlitt is that he was a 
writer of rare distinction: a writer that has 
almost no parallel in the annals of English 
prose literature. ‘There are those, of course, 
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who like to belittle him, who grudge him his 
due, who “damn him with faint praise." 
Hazlitt, certainty, was not a favourite of fortune. 
He was not born to attract men: his gift lay 
rather thé other way. He lacked those more 
delicate charities, those feíiles morales, which, 
according to Boswell, Johnson also was 
deficient in, and the want of ‘which his best 
frientls could not fully justify. He was not 
one of your politic and smooth-tonzuald men. 
In his own day, as wel] as now (but to a much 
lesser extent), malicious critics have followed 
him, like bandogs, at his heels, ready to bark 
if he but deviated ever so slightly from the 
straight line. Not only have they railed at 
lim openly: they have tried to injure him in 
subtler ways. One of these has been the 
institution of invidious ‘comparisons’ between 
him and his dearest friend, Charles Lamb, with, 
of course, everything in favour of Lamb. Now, 
We are not here concerned with the interesting 
question who, of the two, was the superior 
writet. "There are fashions even in literary 
likinzs ani] distikings, just os there are in 
trunk-hose and top-hats, and it is positive 
hardihood on one's part to ignore them and 
follow the bent of one’s own mind, It is 
simply asking for trouble. It is meat and 
drink to be with these who prefer Lamb to 
Hazlitt: it is the line of least resistance: it is 
to swim with the current. There are cults 
whose creed is the worshipping of Lamb; but 
the danger in such cases is that, however 
worthy the object of our idolatry may be, we 
nre apt to love not wisely, but too well, There 
is @ curious instance of the fury that is possible 
lo rise im one’s breast by the holding of an 
opposite opinion. It is well-known that 
Bagehot—a man, who, as Mr. Birrell says, 
earried away with him to his grave more 
onginality of thought than anybody else—was 
a great udimirer of Hazlitt and preferred him, 
8s a writer, to Lamb. When Crabb Robinson 
heard this he could not control his righteous 
indignation and raved like a mad man: “You 
sir, you prefer the works of that scoundrel, that 
odious, that malignant writer, to the exquisite 
essays Of that angelic creatu!" Bagehot 
protested that “there was no evidetice that 
angels conld write particularly well’ Apart 
from the question of who, as between the two, 
was the greater writer, this incident Fives one 
an idea of the fog of prejudice in which 
“Hazlitt has been enveloped. In fact, the frst 


are, the greater part of them, mot 


difficulty that one encounters in writin of him 

Haxlitt the man js too often mixed up with 
Hazlitt the writer when one is judging the 
merits of his books, ‘This is unfair. As long 
as biographies haye their yogue, of course, an 
author's private life cannot be completely ayur- 
looked ; but surely it should not weigh. with 
one too much ; and, meeting his detractors on 
their own ground, he was not, all said ‘and 
done, half the bad-man tliey represent him to 
be. Doubtless, he- was not perfect: he ‘was 
not a man: to model one's life upon. We mii- 
not indeed go to him for the homely virtues: 
Far the matter of that, if wo turned our seni- 
tinizing eye on those around us, we sliould 
find hardly a dozen among them who could 
satisfy the canons as Inid down in the Sermon 
ou the Mount, And moreover, we should) mot 
he aware of some of Hazlitt's foibles had he 
not himself revealed them to us; he was his 
own accuser. He loved to sit for his own 
portrait, and the figure that thims emerges from 
his canvas is not a very exhilarating one: there 
are too many shadows. Had he not, like 
Rousseau, his favourite, loved to dwell trpon him- 
self, had he not often. retreated inta his ivory- 
tower, had he not worn his heart upon his 
sleeve **for daws te peck nt,"—he wonld have 
passed, Hike-most others, for à virtuotis enough. 
man. In fact, those who are regarded as 
infinitely better than others in the moral scale 
really mote 
worthy than their more  infortanate 
brethren, but they have the skill to hide 
their vices and to look what they are mot. 
The world is essentially a world of make 
believe, and those: who want to pass off for a 
certain thing (which they sre not) often do 





sveceed in getting themselves reckoned nt their 


own valuation. ‘They get enormously more for 
their wares than their original cost-price, Thor 
follow the fruitful maxim that tiless we show 
ourselves off to he some pumpkins, we shall not 
he regarded even as cucumbers, But, ma Mt- 
Augustine Ritrell has pointed ont, “Tt does not 
follow as night the day that lives were wholly 

ree from shameful incidents because; as 
recorded by biographers, those who led them 
are made to appear as 


"Men that every virtne decks, 
And wottien models of their sex, 
Society's true ornament.’ " 
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The worst that can be said about Hazlitt is 
that he lucked prudence and foresight. He 
was not well-versed in the ways of the world. 
He was, liowever, honest to his back-bone, and 
he carried independence of thought to a point 
that was never attained before, nor, probably, 
ever will be. He was a radical in politics i and 
he: never changed his: party or his, principles. 
As Sir Lesie Stephen has said, ‘‘Amongst 
politicians he was o faithful Abdiel, when all 
others had deserted the cause." He was so 
thorough-guing in his views that he eyen went 
to the length of sacrificing his best friends. for 
the sake of an opinion or a principle. He was 
am adlinirer of Napoleon when it was a point of 
good breeding to hold him in utter detestation. 
Whatever his opinions, he expressed them most 
fearlessly = 4s he himself says, he had con- 
suleruhle intellectual] courage: he 


“Darel ta be x Damel, 
Dared to stand alonc." 


He wus ote of those who are born to be in à 
minority and, very often, in a minority of one. 
Rut that never made him unhappy. He was 
thrice fortified, as one who knows his cause 
to be right. Im fact, this was one of his most 
pleasing traits p and one to which we should 
sive the fullest meed of our praise. A 
thoroughly honest and independent man is born 
but once in a while, and we should, instead of 
reviling him, regard his arrival as a. portent. 
Instead of wlüch, Hnzlitt is branded with the 
mark ofa vicious man: The ways of the world 
ate really mysterious, and sometimes: black: is 
regarded us white amii white ds black: the 
order of things i often reversed, For a wise 
qnan there is no meoning in labels: he that 
wotld be kappy woold not put much trust in 
public opinioni: “that way madness lies." 
Hazlitt was a man of quick sympathies, and 
itis interesting to know the beginnings of his 
violent liking for Napoleon. When Napoleon 
was first consul, he wns introdticed to an officer 
called Lovelace: “Why,” he exclnimed with 
emotion, “that is the name of the man in 
Clarissa’ When Hazlitt heard of this incident, 
he, in Mr. Birrell's words, "fel in love with 
Napoleon on the spot, and subsequently wrote 


his life in four volumes." There is another 


instance. He relates, in his famous essays, 
“The Fight,” his meeting, at an inn, a tall 
English yoeman who let Tall the observation 
that to him ‘“Shakespear, Hogarth, and Nature 


were just ehough to kuow."’ Hazlitt at once 


set himself to cultivate his acquaintance: He 


certainly had au eager spirit. 5 
Hazlitt was, essentially, a solitary man. In. 

spite of his nematic way of life and love of 

conversation, he shut himself up within hime 


sci. He was self-immersed to the point of - 


smoroseness, ‘The man was thonghtiul from. 
carly boyhood. His first readings were- [3 
philosophy and metaphysics; and his first 
writings, too. He set much store by these 
youthful effusions; he recurred to tiem often 
in his writings: But they were the least part 
of lis literary work ; we mention them only 
to indicate the bent of his mind, Not only was 
he thoughtful; he thought on his own line, 
His mind was untrammelled by what was said 
and thought before: he always struck out a 
path for himself. He was. fully justified in 
saving, "I have written no common-place, nor 
a line that licks the dust.” As Coleridge wrote 
of im, “he said things in his own way.” — 
He felt the first impulse to write on coming 





aeroass Burke's Letter to a Nobla Lord. For 


the first time it struck him what a fine thing 
it was “to be able to convey the slightest cam 
ception of my meaning to others in words." 
He knew tle tortures of expression; though 
he was a0 exquisite writer, the gift came to. 
him only late in life, Lf Burke first led him to. 
appreciate the art of writing; ot self-expression, 
it was Coleridge who encouraged him to join 
the literary brotherhood. Hazlitt describes, in 
tis well-known essay, "'My First-Acquaintance 
with Poets," his meeting with Coleridge at his 
father’s house, the interest which that great 
man evinced: iit him, his being invited to 
Nether Stowey, «and his accompanying 
Coleridge on his way back for six mile url 
being held entranced by the poets ceaseless 
discourse—"I would swear (that the very 
milestones had ears, and that Harmer-hill 
stooped, with all its pines, to listen to a poet 
na he passed.” In his writings Hazlitt often: 
recurs to Coleridge even where there would: 
appear to be no reason for it—but with ever 
diminishing enthusiasm: the hero-worshipper 
gradually gaye place to the stern critic. Here 
is & typical passage: - . 

"I may say of him (Coleridge) here that he 
is the only person I ever knew who answers 
to the idea of a man of genius. He is the only 
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person from whom I ever learned anything. 
There is only one thing he could learn froti 
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me in return, but that he haus not. He was 
the first poet I ever knew. His genius at that 
time had angelic wings, and fed on manni. 
He talked on for ever ; and you wished him to 
talk on for ever. His thoughts did not seem 
to come with labour amd chart: but as if borne 
on the gusts of genius, and as if the wings of 
his imagination lifted him from off his feet, 
His voice rolled on the ear like the pealing 
organ, ar] its sound alone was the music of 
thought. His mind was clothed with wings ; 
and, raised om them, he lifted philosophy to 
heaven. In his descriptions you then saw the 
progress of human happiness and liberty in 
bright and never-ending succession, like the 
steps of Jacob's ladder, with airy shapes 
ascending and descending, and with the voice 
of God at the top of the ladder. And shall I, 
who heard him then, listen to him now? Not 
[L That spell is broke ; that time is gone for 
ever; that voice is heanl no more; but still 
thé recollection comes rushing bv with thoughts 
of long-past years, and rings in my ears with 
never-«dying sound.’ 

Hazlitt was tio hook-worm: to him reading 
was ‘not an end in itself; he had no vanity of 
knowledge. He read few books and those al 
old authors; and to these he turned again and 
again. He did mot care for contemporary 
literature: excepting Scott, he did not allow 
new writers a place on his shelves. He was os 
conservative in his literary tastes as he was 
radical in polities, He says somewhere: 
“Women judge of books as they do of fashions 
or complexions which are admired only ‘in 
their newest gloss.' " In his essays, “On 
Resding Old Books," he gives the renson for 
not liking to read new authors; “I hate to 
teal new books........,...Cantemporaty writers 
may generally be divided into two classes— 
one's friends or one’s foes. Of the first we are 
compelled to think too well, and of the last we 
are disposed to think too ill, to receive much 
gentine pleasure from the perusal or to judge 
fairly of the morit of either. One candidate 
for literary fame who happens to be our 
acqtainiance writes finely and like a man ot 
genius, but unfortunately las a foolish face, 
which: spoils a delicate passage: and another 
inspires us with the highest respect for his 
personal talents aod character, but does not 
came up to our expectations in print. AI these 
contradictions amd petty details interrupt the 
calm current of our reflections." 
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pointed out, in the case of Sir Walter Scott, He 
amply revelled in his novels. He indeed had 
no great. idea of Scott's intrinsic genius; in 
fact, he gave liim the merit of the compiler and 
not of the original thinker, All the same, he 
was struck by the stories and by the 
characterization. He had aun eye for essentials 
and often hit the target in the very centre. 
Much water has flown under the bridges sitice 
scott wrote, but we wonder if any one has 
written of him better than Hazlitt. lie says, 
"His (Scott's) worst is better than any person's 
best........His works (taken together) are 
almost like a new edition of human nature, 
‘This is indeed to be g autlior !'' 

Hazlitt tried his hand at painting in’ his 
earlier days, and spent much time at his 
brother's studio. He dabbled im the ürt fer 
some time, only to give it up later for thé pro- 
fession of literature: Though he dil moderately 
well in it, he had the wit to recognise that he 
was not made to wield the brush but fo ply the 
pen. But the early love never altogether for- 
sook him and he turned his knowledge of the 
art. to iiterary ends, A great body of his 
writing is devoted to the criticism of pictures: 
he wrote like a màn who knew what was going 
on behind the scenes, He especially loved 
Titan; and his name js often found in his 

Hazlitt was one of the earliest dramatic 
critics. He loved playgeing and loved more 
the writing upon it. He has given us descrip- 
ions of some of the best actors of his «day ; 
he has pointed out, with a. keen eye, their 
respective merits and defects, ‘This of Edmund 
Kean: “He treads close upon the genius of his 
author (Shakespear), In his esap, “On 
Actors and Acting," he Has shown us the 
nobility of the profession and criticised those 
who speak of it disdainfully; Players: are 
only not so respectable as they might be, 
because their profession is not respected as it 
ought to be." This essay is one of his best. 
He begins it with this striking sentence : 
"Actors are the abstracts and brief chronicles 
of time," This one and that "On Going a 
Journey," and "The Fight, and “My First 
Acquaintance with Poets," and ‘The Feeling 
of Immortality in Youth," and “The Indian 
Tugglers," are, if Hazlitt had not written any- 
thing else, quite sufficient to ensure his fame. 
It is in speaking of the second of these essays 





that Stevenson declared: “We are mighty 
fine fellows but we: camot write like William 
Hazlitt." In fact Stevenson was so enamoured of 
Hazlitt’s writing that be even wanted to write 
his biography, but was deterred from doing 50 
by the author's Liber Americ: a misfortune 
both to Hazlitt and to the world of letters. 
Hazlitt has been unfortunate in his biographers 
(except. perhaps the most recent of them, Mr, 
FP. P. Howe) and if Stevenson had not fought 
shy of the experiment, we should have had not 
only the best hut the most sympathetic 
biography of our author that has up to now 
heen written. 

Hozlitt’s Shokespearean criticisms are 
perhaps the best of their kind. Heine stated 
that, upto his time, Tazlitt’s was the best 
comment on Shakespear. Of Hamlet, Hazlitt 
writes: “Hamlet is a name ; his speeches and 
savings hut the idle coinnge of the poet's brain. 
What then, are they not real? They are as 
real as onr own thoughts. Their reality is in 
the reader's mind. [t ts we who are Hamlet.” 
He says of Romeo, “Romeo is Hamlet in love.” 
In speaking of Shakespear's insight into 
Nature, he says: “Other dramatic writers 
give us very fine versions and paraphrases of 
Nature: but Shakespear, together with lis own 
comments, gives us the original text, that we 
may judge for ourielves" Harlitt’s. writings 
are thickly strewn with quotations from 
Shakespear. When speaking of Hazlitt in his 
critical capacity, we should remember that he 
had no formal training of any kmd, that he 
was his own guide in the intricate paths of 
literature, that, whatever his views, he spun 
them, spider-like, entirely out of himself. He * 
was indebted to nobody. His thoughts were his 
own and bore the impress of strong originality. 
He did not so much instruct his readers as guide 
them along wholesome channels: He pointed 
out the best passages of each of his. attthors, 
and helped to kindle-his own enthusiasm irn the 
‘breasts of his readers ot hearers. He was, 
tiken in the Tump, a much better teacher than 
many so-called. Professors of Literature. He 
was never dry or tminteresting. “He read with 
the taste of the corinoisseur, and he wrote with 
the fury of the enthusiast." (Charles Whibly). 
The chicf quality of Ins writings is "gusto," 
The mat was fond of literature from the very 
bottom of his soul—he lived and moved and 
had lis being in it. Hoe read his favourite 
authors as lovers read the faces of their 


beloveds. He was so in all things. Whatev 
he took to, he took to it with hia whole heart 
he did not like half-measures. With all his 
love of hooks, however, he was not that hateful. 
thing—a pedant, He loved the things of the 
world and bustled about it as much as anybody 
else : and he interpreted his books im the light 
of the facta af life, or so much of them as he 
managed to grasp. Literature to him was a 
relaxation; nat a toil ; and anything 1s a relaxa- 
tion that ‘comes home to the bosoms and busi- 
nesses of men." As Prof. Oliver Elton says, 
"Literature gives him perhaps the least alloged 
element of his happiness, and good words sre 
like-a glass of wine to him." As for the value 
of his criticisms, the same writer says: "By. the 
time he has done (his lectures at the Surrey 
Institution) he has managed to present a body 
of critical writing more than equal in mass to 
all that is saved from the pens of Lamb and 
Coleridge put together; more panoramic in 
range, and more connected in view, and, at its 
best, as rare and revealing in its ownt fashion a* 
theirs." In the opinion of Prof, Saintsbury, 
“You get such appreciation, in the best, the 
most thorough, the most delightful, the most 
valuable sense, as had been seldom seen since 
Dryden, never before: and in him pot frequent- 
le, Ido not know in what language to look for 
a parallel wealth." 

It is as an essavist, however, that Haziitt is 
chiefy known. He wrote about a hundred 
essays in all: and not one of these is dull. To 
be sure, there is no system or method in them ; 
but system would have been the undoing ot. 
, Hadlitt. There are some writers who cannot 
write to order : things come to them impromptu 
and not as Per arrangement. Tt almost re 
if nothing gives them greater delight than 
defying rules. Some of the greatest write 
have trusted to instant inspiration rather tha 
to pre-meditation ; and, though it is no 
wholesome practice from a theoretical point of 
view, it does often work well in practice, [tis 
not that they are lacking in powers of thought : 
there is a greater body of thought in some of 
their writings than in those of the methodic 
essayists. What is method, after all? Every 
one has his own method ; nnd some there are 
who have to method at all: thet is (heir method, 
The important thing is, not whether one fms 
thought ont one’s Hine of procedure before-hand,.- 
hut whether, when the whole thing is done, it 














is readable: that is all that we ask of a writer, 
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am] leave his principles of work to himself. 
Nobody judges an actor by going into the green- 
room and examining the devices of his "muke- 
wp:" we judge him after hé has come before 
the foot-lights and by the matmer of his acting. 
The same is true of the essayist. It is thë 
cumulative result that we want; not the steps 
by which a thing has been completed. Hazlitt, 
then, lacked system ; he has himself teld us: 

“After I begin them (the essays) I am 
only anxious to get to the end of them, which 
l| am not sure [E shall do, lor I seldom see my 
way à page ür even m sentence. before-hand ; 

and when 1 have as by a miracle escaped, I 
trouble myself lithe more about them." In 
spite of this, however, Hazlitt was a born writer. 
He could write upon anything and could write 
that marvellously well, It was with him no 
matter what he wrote, it was at once imbued 
with a form of its own, and was stamped with 
the wnmistakable mark of genius, Writing 
came natural to himi, and the subject was only 
of secondary importance ; sometimes, it must be 
allowed, the subsidiary swallows up the primary, 
and the captain's luggage all but sinks tlie ship 
amd cargo. Rut the thing works well in. his 


hands, atid his essays give unending delight. 


[In a phrase immortalized by Charles Lamb, 
they belong to the class of "perpetually self: 
reproductive volumes—Great. Nature's Stereo- 


types." 


Something must be said about Hazlitt's 
style. De Quincey, as is well-known, did not 
like it; he condemned it as being "disconti- 
nuouns," and his thoughts as being “abrupt, 
insulated, capricious and — naon-sequucious.'' i 
~Hartitt’s brillianey is seen chiefly in separate 
splinterings of phrase or image, which throw 
upon the eye a vitreous scintillation for a 
moment, but spread no deep suffusions of colour, 
and distribute no masses of mighty shadow. A 
flash, a solitary flash, and all is gone," This 
tay be so; but De Quincey Was never known 
to have bes guilty of giving anybody credit 
for writing well excepting Sir Thomas Browne 
and himself. He was saturated with the idea 
that liis own style was the finest in the heavens 
above, the earth below, and the waters beneath 
the earth, and that all others must perforce 
write badly: his geese were all swans, while 
other writers’ swans were geese, We do not 
pretend to be able to analyse Hazlitt's style too 
minutely, but we venture to say that it is as 
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perfect a prose-style as ever was written: at its 
very best, it is superb, Hazlitt is fond of simple 
but forcible sentences, where every word tells. 
He is fond of variation, At the eid of a 
couple of sentences we renmin at the same point 
of thought but, with each sentence, the sense 
of it is brovight home io us iu everdir asit 
measure, and nt tho end of them all we are lelt 
in no dowbt whatever, He is food of images , 

and he hurls them at our heads one after another 
without the least betrayal of effort. Quotations 
abound ; sometimes in. the most innocent places, 

He applies them in his own way ; he does not 
mind repeating them as often as he pileases ; 
aud after reading him for some time, we become 
as familiar with them as he himself. We can 
know the man from his writings: There is an 
unmistakable ring of sincerity jin his: words. 
The. man feels every syllable he writes, amd 
makes us. feel too, He plunges into his subject 
headlong ; every word that be utters is a. blow 
aimed at the heart. And then he is fond of 
beautiful comparisons. He is describing the 
play of Cavanagh, the famous fives pluywr-- 
"His blows were not undecided and ineffectual, 
lumbering like Mr. Wordsworth's epic poetry, 

hor wavering like Mr. Coleridge's lyric prose, 
nor short of the mark like Mr. Brougham's 
speeches, nor wide of jt like Mr. Canning's wit, 
nor foul like the Quarterly, nor Jet balls like 
the Edinburgh Review. Cobbett und Junius 
together would have made a Cavatiagh." Was 
ever à player described like this before? While 
about his style, it is well to know what Hazlitt 
himself thought about style in general, At one 
place he writes: "I hate to see a load of bami- 
boxes go along the street, and 1 hate to sev à 
parcel of big words without anything in them.” 
Elsewhere he says: ‘The proper force of words 
lies not in the words themselves, but in their 
applicatiom.....] hate anything that. occupies 
more space than it is worth," Or, again, “It 
is as rasy to write 2 gaudy style without ideas 
as It 1s to spread a pallet af showy colours or to 
smear in a flaunting transparency........-... The 
florid style is the reverse of the familiar. The 
last is employed as an unvarnished medium to. 
convey ideas; the Arst is resorted to mson 
spangled veil to conceal the want of them. 

When there is nothing to be set dover but words, 
it costs little to have them fine” W. E. 
Henley concludes his essay on Hazlitt with this 
memorable sentence: ‘Hazlitt is ever Hazlitt ; 
and at his highest moments Hazlitt is hard to 
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beat, and has not these many years been 
beaten." 

Hazlitt excelled even more as a talker; He 
loved good talk and good company, If he was 
a good talker, he was even a better listener atid 
has recorded in imperishable lunguage the cot- 
versational peculiarities of his friends, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, Haydon and 
Lamb, The passage is too well-known to need 


quotation. Here is Lanib’s certificate of 
Hazlitt’s prowéss asa talker, He writes to 
Wordsworth: "In spite of all there is 


somthing totigl in my atfachment to Hazlitt, 
which these violent struinings cannot quite dis- 
locate or sever asunder. I get no conversation 
m London that ts absolutely worth attending to 
but his." "Talfourd writes: ‘In argument he 
was candid and liberal; there was nothing about 
hun pragmatical or exclusive : he never drove a 
principle to its utmost possible consequences, 
buat, like Locksley, ‘allowed for the wind.’ Tf 
anybody used a bright and impressive phrase, 
it wus at once locked up in Hazlitt's memory, 
and liè recurred to it long after it was uttered, 
He was generots in appreciation af others and 
unstinted in his generosity, He always gave 
everybody his duc. He loved more to dwell on 
the merits of others than to lose himself in 
admiration of his own, Unlike Hal o' th’ 
Wynd, he never “fought for his own hand” in 
literarv honors, It is Mr. Birrell who siya, “A 
life more free from greed of gain, or taint of 
literary vatity is not to be fotmd in the records 
of English literature." In Sir Leslie Stepheti’s 
words, “still less was he selfish in the sense 
of preferring solid bread and butter to the 
higher needs of mind and spirit. His sentiments 
are. always generous, and if scorn is too familiar 
& mood, it is scorn for the base and servile." 
We shall come to a close ; and in doing so, 
dhall content ourselves with a few general 
observations. Most writers have judged Hazlitt 
rather too harshly. The world has been one 
too many for him, as Mr. Tulliver (senior) in 
The Mill on the Ploss would have said. All of 
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us have vices and none is so pure that he can, 
with impunity, throw stones at others. The 
only difference is that the vices of some have 
the sanction of fashion and pass unnoticed or 
tnreproved. Most often the so-called saint is. 
nothing of the kind; he is only a whited 
sepulchre. His virtue is only skir-deep. And 
even if Hazlitt was a bad man, that fact has 
absolutely uothing to do with his books. ' e 
two are quite separate. things. The worst fault 
in Hazlitt was his temper ; but the man has been 
dead nearly a century, and zv, at any rate, 
don't stand to suffer anything at his hands, As 
“E E. E" wrote iñ The New Slaiesma 
recently, "We do not meet Hazlitt in thé flesh 
and we run no risk of touching some sore paint, 
or of stirring what he would have called the 
‘quills upon the fretful porpentine."'™ Te ds 
much more desirable that we try to understand | 
the causes of his unusual bitterness than that 
we fash ourselves into fury at it, Let us first 
“sean” the man aright, and only afterwards lay 
the whip of Zabern across his shoulders, if we 
still persist in our opinion of him. Let us 
rather emulate Lamb's charitable disposition ; 
Lamb who had often reason to be angry with 
Hazlitt: when he (knowing all the circums ——— 
tances) could forgive him, it is, surely, much 
less difficult for ws to forgive him, too. Here. 
is what Lamb siys: "Protesting against much 
fhat he has written, and some things which he 
chooses ta do; judging him by his conversa- 
tion which I enjoyed so long, and relished so 
deeply ; or by his books, in those places where 
no clouding passion intervenes, I should belie 
my own EE if I said Tess than that ] 
think W. H. to be, in his natura) and healthy 
state, one of the wisest and finest spirits breath. 
ing. So far from being ashamed of that. 














Intimacy which wes betwixt us, it is my boust 


that I was able for so many years to have pre- 
served it entire ; and I think I shall go to my 
grave without finding or expecting to find such 
another companion.” 
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A PLEA FOR FEELING. 


By MR: ABDUL ÅZIZ, BAR-AT-LAW. 


When one thinks of the immense strides 
that the passionate pursuit of truth and- beauty 
has taken in Europe during the present 
century, one is filled with mingled wisttulness, 
admiration, astonishment, doubt, and perhaps, 
at times, despair. For is it not a tact that 
with the rising magnifying powers of our 
telescopes and microscopes umd our resources 
in general thé material universe las gone. on 
becoming indefititely vaster and more compli- 
cated, so that where we had looked for 
solutiotis of old difficulties we have more 
intricate problems confronting us? Surely as 
our knowledge increases our horizon recedes, 
and there is no port in sight! The amount of 
effort and cnthusiasm wasted would be too 
tragic to be contemplated. What is true of 
the material or sensible world is equally true 
of our imagined world of realities. The phi- 
losopher, nobly, indefatigably, heroically 
struggling against overwhelming odds, is 
perpetually building up his fabric of reality 
amidst the ruin and rubble of magnificent piles, 
of which it was said: 

“Onur little systems have their day 
They have their day and cease to be.” 

It is extremely doubtful if after two and à 
half Tillenniums of speculative thought we 
have succeeded in laying down the first axiom 
of Teal knowledge, ie., of knowledge of 
reality, 

Not indeed that we are the sport of chance, 
or of a malicious and tantalising demiurge! 
"That amount of pessimism is quite unwarranted, 
Possibly we are taking a wrong path to a 
perfectly legitimate goal. And if that is so, 
the farther we travel the farther we shall be 
from our end. Is it not possible that we have 
somewhere made a gricvotts mistake in taking 
our bearings, and adopted s course infinite in 
length, and from which there are no cross-cuts 
or even open views to the expanse around ; so 
that not only is a return difficult, but ns we 
follow it we develop strong prejudices against 
alternative courses ? 


In short it appears that we have nm 
our brains at the expense of our feeling. 
feeling is the better half. Who can deny sia 
who has given a thought to the stirring appeal 
that patriotism made to the ancient Autetdau, 
to the intoxicating joy of which a true work 
of art is a perennial fountain, to the ecstusy of 
religions fervour, to all that is greatest ancl 
best in the crowded annals of human achieve- 
ment and aspiration ? 

Thought is after all mechanical, and lacks 
the leyerage for upward flight and progress 
that we find in feeling, Reality is not e thing 
to. be tmderstood, but to be felt; and trying: 
to apprehend it with the footrule of logical 
concepts is about as absurd as wilfully shutting: 
one's eyes ani] touching a fame with one's 
hands to appreciate its beauty. Why should 
we assume that while physical nature is com- 
mon to man and the material universe, moral 
nature is peculiar to the former? ‘This violates 
in a way the law of continuity, Besides, the 
monism af thinkers like Bertrand Russell—to 
which quite an important body of philosophic 
thought seems to be rallying-—wotuld appeur to 
countenance the idea, mot indeed that the 
material universe is moral forthwith, but that 
the false antagonism between matter and mind 
has proved a mare's nest, which Jong deflected 
the current of speculative thought into useless 








channels. 


That, however, obviously, is not enough, 
It appears we should go a step further and 
adopt as a working hypothesis the idea of a 
moral principle underlying the universe, 
judge of its validity by the results it will 


enable us to achieve. Instead of trying to 


apprehend the universe directly we © 
address ourselves to a Being of whom this 
work] is a—probably more or less misleadmg— 
manifestation. This seems fairly rational: 
If mind and matter are true contraries, how is 
it possible for mind to Amon matter? Know- 
ledge, which is the relation between them, is 
unthinkghle upless either. we assume an intelli- 
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gence behind matter—ot which matter is one 
of the manifestations, or take refuge in some 
sort of hyloroiin and say that life and 
consciousuess sleep. in stocks amd stones. 

Science tries tò understand the universe 
through the gateways of our senses: Philo- 
sophy tries to explain it in mental termis. 
These are, perhaps, to Use a more or less Vague 
bit suggestive language, two dimensions of 
kucwledge. 'The third dimension, one could 
urge, is Feeling—direct perception. of reality. 
There is a great deal of moral and spiritual 
force held in reserve in man—unsuspected amd 
untapped sources of energy and apprehension. 
Just as on the material plane the -second 
dimension is a miracle to a being who can 
perceive oniy one dimension, and the third 
dimension to one who lis only two, there 
ought tò be no difficulty in imagining that with 
the tilting up of our knowledge inte the third 
dimension our most obstinate difficulties may 
suddenly meet with surprisingly easy solutions, 
leaving usto wonder how chiklishly we allowed 
ourselves to be bafiled, 

Even in the mind of the acute logician, the 
busy lawyer, the matter-of-fact man of the 
world, we have, perchance, some unsuspected 
reservoirs. of feeling which languish for want 
of stimulus. Who knows but that the. hero, 
the artist, tlie poet, the prophet are but differ- 
ent and, so to spcak, inchoaste types of per- 
jection, which just fall short of shooting 
together into a common mould—an ideal which 
we can, with our clouded vision, only vaguely 
describe as self-expression or seli-realisation im 
the highest sense. Who can say that the 
vision that stands out before: the patriot in the 
moment of seli-sacrifice — i5 fundamentally 
different from that which inspires the poct or 
the artist, or, again, that either is really 
distinguishable from the Epiphany which the 
prophet witnesses? Can we not say that this 
well-defined class of personality has this in 
common that it enjoys 4 priveleged vision of 
a more or less perfect order of things? 

When we have already despaired of adjudi- 
cating upon the reality or unreality of our 
material universe, we have no locus simdi to 
discuss the question of the reality of that other 
world 4 atd in’ fact, without swearing allegiance 
ta Platonic philosophy, we cat well believe that 
these seers, in their supreme moments of ins- 
piration, live and move and have their being in 
a happier world than ours. Nor can the erring, 





some such ideal existence where truth and 
beauty, in some manner yet incomprehensible, 


coincide and appear sà two aspects of the same 
reality. a | 
It may be admitted that this form of 


expression runs rather close to the common. 
twaddle often condemned as matidlin. But 


truth not infrequently flows through unex- 


pected channels. Opinion, even “enlightened 


opinion’, is the worst of all tyrants. Aud 
independence of thought ought to be the test of 


our honesty. 

As soom aş we grant that there is a higher 
world, onr- material universe, whether techni- 
cally real or not, loses its claim to our first 
consideration, and may be discarded as invalid, 
like a doubtful copy, the original of which has 
been discovered. This is again very nearly 
Platonic, But it appears that there is a deal 
of truth in Plato's way of explaining the world 
of phenomena. In fact Plato's thought was the 


natural and inevituble result of the surroundings. 


in which he was brought up. Philosophy and 
Art and Poetry and Patriotism, which reflected 
the outstanding character 

of his day, afforded to the Hellenes frequent 
glimpses ob the divine world above, Plato, 
therefore, did not dream, he only saw more 
clearly what others about him were dimly per- 
ceiving, The national feeling found am. arti- 
culate expression in him. Plato could not have 
lived in any other age. Further, Plato was not 
only a philosopher but am artist ; so much so 
that his philosophy is the ‘most artistic system 
of philosophy that we have inherited from any 
single thinker. [ E 





‘There is nothing either original or novel 


about this creed, As a matter of fact we are 
already, instinctively if slowly, fevling our way- 
to a life where, with the development of the 
mind, higher nnd deeper feelings become pos- 
sible, where love leads to sweeter ecstasies and 
sublimer tragedies than the poets have prë- 
served for us in literature: In spite of the 
inevitable narrowing influence of the econaniic 
struggle on the family, we find that social 


relationship and domestic affection are being 
refined and enriched by keener sensibilities and 


deeper realisation of psychological affinities ; 6e 
that it is, perhaps, no exaggeration to say that 
our friendships and our sympathies are truer 
and richer to-day than they were at any præ 
vious period, allowing of course for the change 
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in circumstances; and the passion of lawless 
love, ever rebellious, is scaling new heights of 
sublimity and splendour under the modern 
conditions of exquisite sensibiliter and delicate 
intellectual balunce. Altogether there is an 
increasing richness of life and largeness- of 
interest. This contention is further supported 
by the growing importance we are attaching to 
belles letters and fine art, to the general artistic 
tone and temper of our age. In short we are 
ât last takmg up the threads dropped hy the 
sculptors of Classic Greece and the painters of 
Mediæval Italy. Our modern pesthetic training 
is no longer confined to the schools, but per- 
mestes our daily life, ennobling our interests 
and our outlook. We are rising, by slow 
degrees, as it were, from the lower plane of 
mechanical intellect to the higher one of feeling 
and reslisation—trom noisy dialectics to ton- 
templation. This is certainly the right direc- 
tion. We have pursued truth long enough, but 
to little purpose ; let tis tack about and pursue 
beauty. The gods may take pity on the mis- 
guided mortals yet. 

. Another point is worthy of consideration : 
We have, or we believe we have, ontlived the 
age and necessity of religious or moril dogma: 
Prophets do not appeal to us, and miracles 
leave us cold. The philosopher has robbed us 


af our faith, and has given us mo light im its 
modern philosopher js like a firefly who makes 
a pretty show and shines about, but no number 
of them can dispel the gloom. In fact the 
philosopher only proves the abyss to be deeper 
and darker. Now a welcome feature of our 
modern progress is that while we refuse tò 
accept doctrines on credit, we are developing 
our character and maral judgment on perfectly 
sound lines, We prefer moral instinct to a 
System of iron morality with the sanction of 
Jove's thunderbolts behind it. We have, for 
instance, á high sense of honour, a growing 
instinct for social service and co-operation, and 
the secular passion of patriotism. Morality, in 
the higher sense, is only a kind of feeling. So 
this is another path by which we are emerging 
on the same highway. | 
Thus the outlook for the future is by. no 
means gloomy. Only we should recognise and 
confess a little more openly the direction we 
are following under so many more or fess 
flimsy disguises. It appears as if scepticism 
amd destructive criticism had reached their 
limit, and we were on the eve of some great 
constructive movement—a definitive step for- 
word. All the signs seem to point that way. 
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By MR. K. C. SEN. 


NEGRO SLAVERY. 


Negro slaves existed in Spain as far back 
as 1442 A.D, when thev were obtained in 
exchange for Moroccan prisoners of war. The 
Pertugüese obtained Negro slaves through 
Arab middlemen, who bartered horses for slaves 
at the rate of ten to eighteen slaves for each 
horse. They also obtained them imi exchange 
for silks from Granarla and Tunis, and Silver. 


Every year between seven ond eight hundred 
slaves were brought to Portugal, When Indian 
slaves were being brought to Spain in large 
numbers and shortness of labonr was felt in the 
slaves, born in the power of christians, to be 
taken over to the New World. Thus the 
foundation of the slave-trade was laid by roval 
command—I mean the slawe-trade ga carried. on 
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of Spanish exploitation in America :— co 


“To begin with cach story is nearly always 
j story óf adventurers and of cruelty and loot. 
The Spaniards ill-treated the natives, they 
quarreled among themselves, the law and order 
of Spain were months and vears away from 
them; it was only very slowly that the phase 
of Violence and conquest passed into a phase of 
government and settlement. But long betorc 
there was much order in Aserica a steady stream 
of gold and silver began to flow across the 
Atlantic to the Spanish Government and 
people.: After the Brst violent treasure 
hunt came plantation and the working of mines. 
With that arose the earliest lubour difficulty in 
the new world. At first the Indians were en- 
slaved with mirch brutality and injustice. But 
to the honour of the Spaniards they did not go 
uncriticised, An importation of Negro slaves 
from Wet Africa began quite carly in the 
sixteenth century. After some retrogressio: 
Mexico, Hrazil and Spanish South America 
hegan to develop into great slave-holding, 
wealth producing lands" ....... So it was that 
Spain rose, to a temporary power aud promi- 
nence in the world’s affairs. It was a very 
sudden atid very memorable rise. From the 
eleventh century this infertile and corrngated 
peninsula had been divided against itself; 
Christian population had maintained a perpetual 
conflict with the Moors; then by what seems 
like an accident it achieved unity just in 
time to reap the first harvest of benefit from 
the discovery of America. Before that time 
Spain had always been a poor country; it 
is a poor country to-day, almost its only wealth 
fies itt its mines. For s century, however, 
through its monopoly of the gold and silver of 
America, it dominated the world." 


Hisewhere Wells speaks of the making of the 
United States thus:-—"If one were write a full, 
trie and particular history of the making of the 
United States it would have to be written 
with charity and high spirits as a splendid 
comedy. And in no other regard do we find 
the rich tortuous humanity of the Americin 
story so finally displayed as in regard to 
slavery. Slavery, having regard to the general 
question of labour, ia the test of this new soul 
in the world’s history; the American soul". 
"Slavery began very early in the Étiropean 
history of America, and no European people who 


went to America can he held altogether innocent. 
in the matter,’’,,..,,,.. American slavery gat 
with the enslavement of Indians for gang work 
in mines and upon plantations, and it is curious. 
to note that it was a very good and bumine. 
man indecl, Las Casas, who urged that: 
negroes should be brought to America to 
relieve his. tormented Indian proteges. The 
need for. labour: upon the plantations of the 
West Indies and the South was imperative. 
When the supply of Indian captives proved 
inadequate the planters turned not only to the 
Nogro, but to the jails and poor houses of 
Europe far a.supply of toilers"........." The year 
(1620) that saw the Pilgrim Fathers’ landing: 
ut Plymouth in New England saw a Dutch 
sloop) disembarking the first cargo of Negroes 
ut Jamestown in Virginia. "Negro slavery was 
as oh] as New England, it bad been an 
American institution for over-a century and 
di half before the war of independence. It. was 
to struggle on for the better part of a century 
'All men are by nature free and 








equal’, said the Virginian Bill of Rights and out- 


side im the sunshine, under the whip of the 
overseer, totled the megro slaves'........."It 
witnesses to the great change in hiinay. ideas: 
since. the Roman Imperial system dissolved 
under tlie barharian inrush that there could he 
this heart searching. (Conditions of Industry, 
production and land tenure had long prevented 
recriüdescence of gang slavery ; but now the 
cycle had come round again, and there were 
enormous, inmediate advantages to le reaped 
by the owning sud ruling classes in the revival 
of that ancient institution in mines, ence 
plantations, and upon great public worka. 

Iu some respects the new gung slavery waa worse 
than any thing in the ancient world, —Peculiarly 
horrible was tho provocation by the trade ‘of 
sluve warts and man hunts in Western Africa, 
and the ecrmelties of the long trms-Atlantic 
voyage, The poor creatures were packed on tho 
ships with insufficient provision of food and 
water, without proper sanitation, without 
medicines. Many who could tolerate | slavery 
upon the plantations found the slave-trade too 
much for their moral digestions, ‘Three 
European nations were chiefly concerned in this 
dark business, Britain, Spain and Portugal, 
because they were the chief owners of the new 
land in America. The comparative innocence 
of the other European powers is to be ascribed 
largely to their lesser temptations, They were 
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similar communities ; in parallel circttmstances 


they would have behaved similarly". 

This last remark gives an inimitable 
gencralisation of the ethics of western civilisa- 
tion. | Selfinterest, self-love, selfishness lies at 
the root of it, supported by antipathy, contempt, 
hatred for neighbour, SeM-love established 
Negro Slavery in America and self-love abolish- 
ed it. I intend to prove this at some length, 
because it is usual tọ ignore the fact that slavery 
was Tevived, not continued by western civilisa- 
Hon, while great stress is laid on the morality 
of that civilisation, which abolished it after- 
wards. History written by the ascendent people 
of the world has a meaning different from 
History that may be written by the suffering 
peoples or by outsiders, Unhappily there are 
no impartial outsiders now left in the world to 
write this history. Occasional glimpses of truth 
flash across the dark pages of history as written 
by tlie more cultured among the ascendent races, 
who have an eastern orientation in their modes 
of ethical thinking. Mr. Wells is one of them 
but the very height of his culture stands in his 
way when he wishes to expose in their true 
colour monstrosities of the civilisation in which 
he lives. This will he evident from the quota- 
tions given above. A few instances of the 
eruelties practised by slave-trades and slave- 
owners will throw light en the depths to which 
the civilised. mind of the West can sink. 

"On their way across the Atlantic the poor 
wretches suffered horrible torments being packed 
‘a5 closely as the sufferers in the Black Hole of 
Calctitta, in nearly as stifling an atmosphere, 
so that large numbers died on the way". 

As a matter of fact the negroes were treated 
as mere inanimate merchandize. There was no 
law to prevent this practice, and the traders 
regulated their conduct by the code of 
commercial morality which reserves the highest 
approbation for the largest profit. The humane 
trader who suffered loss would he held to just 
ridicule, ail Soon pass into the abyss of 
oblivion in: which arë now packed up the 
majority of mankind, according to the theory of 
the survival of the fittest, during the last fifty- 
thousand years and more. Seeing that fifty- 
thousands of Negroes were annually transported 
across the Atlantic and secine further that the 
siave trade lasted for two hundred years, it may 
be calculated that ten million Negroes of both 
sexes were in al] treated to the horrors of the 
Black-Hole on the bosom of the Atlantic. 


that of the tragedy of Calcutta is not known, 
The fact that the burial of the dead was: in- 
expensive and informal probably had something 
to do with the indifference with which the death 
of a Negro was looked upon im the same way 
as a coster-monger lookes upon s rotten fruit 
in his basket, | im. 
"When in 1788 a Bill wes brought in by 
Sir William Dolben, by which means were to 
be taken for improving the sanitary condition 
of the vessels carrying. slaves, the. mave 
traders resisted it and armued that thi 
Negroes liked being taken from their own 
barharious country and danced and made merry 
on deck. On enquiry it transpired that they 
were from time to time fogged on deck in 
order to keep up the circulation of the blood 
in their nud limbs, and that what their 
tyrants called dancing was merely their shrink- 
ing from the tash. The slave-traiers were 
poets, and they carried their art into | 
life and politics with a grim humour for which 
the people of Caledonia are specially distinguish- 
ed in British literature. 'The humour fell upon 
good soil and bore fruit, for though the bil! 
was passed in the lower house the Lords so 
changed it as to make it useless. Tr 1786 anl 
1790. Wilberforce urged the Commons to abolish 
the wicked slave trade entirely, and in 1702 
Pitt spoke vehemently in support of the 
proposal, hut the House of Commons refitsed to 
accept it. The men of property of whom the 
Howse was composed thought that the first 
duty of legislators was to protect property, 
whether it was property in human beings or in 
hates and goods; | 





It mav. bè mentioned bere that this principle 


of jurisprudence was. net in the least deviated 
from when ultimatele in r8o6 Fox signalised 
the close of his career hy moving a resolution 
for the abolition of the slave-trade as far as 
Eritish ships and colonies were concerned: On 
March 35, t707, the royal assent was given fo à 
Bill for the abolition of the slavetrade. Doring 
the eighteen vears that elapsed hetween 
Dolben's Bill in 1788 and the oltimate abolition 
in 1807, the slavetrade hmd become an ut 
profitable business. The western const of 
Africa had become denuded of population and 
the cost of bringing negroes from the interior 
Wis increasing to a prohibitive extent, The 
Northern States of America were gradually 
reducing their slave stock, und the Southerü 
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States. mtroduced a system of slave-breeding 
which harshly competed with the: trans-Atlantic 
importation. "The slave-trade had lost its value 
as property aud there was no real opposition to 
Fox's resolution, at least nothing tke what 
Dolben's Bill had encountered in. 1755, Western 
civilisation would have been false to itself if it 
ld allowed & profitable trade to pass out of 
hands under a vague influence of humane 
considerations. "The highest principles of its 
ethics are based upon prevision—upon forward 
not üpon backward vision, Their contents arë 
economic, not theological. Ina few years mote 
the slave-trade would have died a natural death 
by atrophy without claiming space for its burial 
in the statute book of England, or such extreme 
uncHon as was administered to it by the high- 
priests of the House of Commons. 


The entire slave-trade was thus abolished 
for, though for many years several natives had 
taken part im it, it had practically passed 
exclusively into the hands of the British hunters 
by the treaty of Assicats in 1713. Western 
civilisation was not outwitted by the abolition of 
the trade. It substituted slave-breeding. for 
slave-hunting, Abraham Lincoln deftly called 
it Negro-breeding, Negroes in large uumbers 
were made with the whiteman’s blood. When 
the whiteman takes a burden on his shoulder 
he carries it to its destination at any sacrifice, 
Tiie slave-trade was abolished but slavery still 
remained. For some years Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton and Zachary Macaulay (the father of 
Macaulay, the historian), had been pleading the 
cause of the slave. In the West Indies slaves 
were often subjected to brutal crielty—to take 
a few instances:—a little slave girl, having 
dropped some cream was scolded by her mother, 
a slave woman named America, ‘The master of 
the both of them had Anicrica flogged with no 
less than 175 lashes for remorstrating with her 
daughter, holding that as the child was his 
property, she onght only to have been scolded 
hv himself or his wife. Three slave women 
were flogged for erymg when their brotliers was 
flogged merely for sighing’. When Stanley 
came into office, as Colonial Secretary, new as 
Fe was to the details of the subject he mastered 
tiem in three weeks, and carried m 1834 A.D. 
ü bill for the c ste abolition of slavery, 
though leaving the former slaves apprentices to 
their masters for twelve years. The purchase 
maney given was twenty million pounds stecling, 
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‘Lhe appreutice system was found 
and was soon done away with. 
“The (hree instances of cruelty gathered f 

Gardiner's history of England ure "npn xd 
the deepest psychological and economie sigui- 
fieance. The Englishman is not cruel by nattire, 
and at the same time we may be sure that the 
Instances do not stand by. themselves either zs 
poetic exaggeralions or as accidental manifesta- 
tions of brumlity: Such occurrences were 
becoming common, They involved m question 
Gb policy. Their very nature: will show that 
sudden outburst of passion was not the motive 
force, but a deep rooted conviction that the 
slave-women were becoming seli-conscions, that 
is to say, that they were becoming conscious ot 
their natural rights as ‘mothers and sisters, 
‘This self-consciousness was badly in peed of 
being smothered if slave labour waa to retain 
its accustomed profitableness. A self-comnscious 
slave i& a dangerotis creature, He cannot be 
killed Because his death means Jos to his 
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master. If he neglects his work his wages must 


still be paid, consisting, of course, of food, 
clothing and shelter, Tf fdégping sends him to 


bed his services are lost for the time being and: 


the account of profit and loss: would cause more 
mental anguish to the master who gave the: 
logging than to the slave who received it. If 
flogging was ever inflicted it was done in cold 
blood, and if there wus any heat, it was derived 


from the calculation of gain and loss, and not. 


from natural indignation or divine retribation, 
Slavery is. profitable only so long as thé slave 
remains unaware of his natural rights, such as 
the right of the motlier to scold her child, the 
right of the sister to cry when her brother is 
tortured or to sigh when he is fogged. ‘The: 
self-consciousness whose existance is indicated 
by the exercise of the rights of scolding, crying 
uml sighing, was fost spreading among the 
entire slave population, and was surely also 
manifesting itself m ways deeply detrimental 
to the financial position of the masters. Slavery 
and self-consciousness are bad bed fellows. They 
form a poisoned mixture which gives the slave 
owner no peace of mind, makes his life a burden 
to him, and makes him wish he never had slaves. 
The slaves were cessing to be property; ia., use- 
ful sources of gratification, and were fast 
assuming the character of encumbrances. The 
present was melancholy, the future was heart- 
breaking... In. a few years they would find ft 
profitable to emancipate the slaves, and throw 
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them upon their own resources by way of 
punishment for their cussedness. They therc- 
fore readily accepted the twenty million pounds 
lavished upon them by the government of the 
country. It would be interesting to know how 
many members of the House of Commons and 
the Howse of Lords were interested in the 
plantations of the Colonies affected by the 
abolition of slavery, “That would enable history 
to appreciate the true nature of the charity 
which British people showed to the Negro-slaves, 
In 1788 A.D. the vear in which the Bristol and 
Liverpool merchants, who lad made à profit oi 
several million pounds. by the slave-traile, 
resisted the-amelioration of that trade—a resist- 
ance which was too strong for government to 
bear. How in the course of 18 years the 
psychology of the people had a deflection. of 
such magnitude, from meanness to greatness, it 
ig difficult to understand and then how in 25 
years more the old psychology was turned 
wholly topsy-turvy 1 a mystery which will ever 
arouse suspicion but may possibly successfully 
ward off direct blows of historical light, Such 
& sudden change in national psychology is more 
dificult te comprehend than a change in the 
psychology ofa subject race claiming Autonomy 
for a nation of three hundred million souls which 
have lived for many centuries under foreign 
domination. It is essier to believe that n watch 





which was rs minutes too slow last evening: is: 


going 15 minutes too fast this morning, than 
to realize the drastic change in the national 
psychology implied by the abolition of slavery, 
The only possible. explanation is that people 
Were. convinced in the course of the interval 
between 1758 and 1233, not that the slave-trade 
or slavery was immoral, but that they were 
either unprofitable or that their profitableness 
was a rapidly diminishing quality, It is possible 
individual planters who treated their slaves with 
codsideraleness and thereby arrested a too rapid 
growth of their self-consciousness, expected to 
make good profits ont of slavery for sometime 
longer but on the whole it is reasonable to think 
that legislative interference noisily anticipated 
what laissez faire would have quietly accomplisti- 
ed in ns few years more. That there were 
considerate men among the planters of the 
southern states of the United States is evident 
from Uncle Tom's Cabin, which calls pointed 
attention to more than one such character, one 
of whom particularly unduly indulged his 
slaves, to compensate for his wife's temperament 


which had lost its human worth by love of 


repose amd luxury. Their daughter was an 


angel and was loved as such by the slaves of 
the household. One can never forget the. lofty 
indifference of this gentleman, the peevishness 
of his wife or the heavenly sweetness that 
characterised the child. It is a paradox in the- 
history of Negro slavery that while harsh treat- 
ment tended to abolition, kindness made for its 
perpetuation. 

In 1788 there were fifteen thousand slaves 
in England employed in domestic service, there- 
by giving considerable relief to a section of the 
population, who were troubled by the constaut 
migration of people from the south to tlie north 
of England where the new mechanical revolution 
was drastically changing the condition of labour 
by causing a redistribution of population al] over 
the country. ‘The general interest of the middle 
ciasses in the cause of slavery received a shock 
by the judgment of Lord Mansfield - which 
declared that a slave could not breathe in 
England. The political opposition to. slavery 
came overtly from people whose moral senti- 
ents were unaffected by the prospect of 
material gain or loss. What amount of covert 
opposition came from those whose material 
interests were affected cannot be determined, 
It seems fair to conclude however that those 
who were impressed by the growing economic 
weakness of slave labour cased by the inereas- 
ing sell-consciousness among the slaves were 
fain to be relieved of their: burden at public cost. 

It may be remarked also that by the time 
avery was abolished the Dismal Devil was 
energetically engaged in ius mssion work, 
inspite of, rather by the instrumentality of; the 
mechanical revolution. Populstion was increas 
ing fast, and wages were falling, and unm 
employment was increasing. ‘The whiteman was 
crying for bread and the drudgery of slaves. 
The population was crying for relief from the 
“rowing pressure exerted by the Dismal Devil, 
Negro slavery had very little chance against this 
rapidly growing white pressure, As a fact of 
history we know that while the British legisla- 
ture abolished slavery in the British Colonies 
the surplus population of Britain, particularly 
of Ireland, quietly abolished slavery in the 
Northern State of America, The struggle for 
existence, the Devil's method of selection (not 
natural selection which refers to Tower forms 
of life) was violently shaking society Sh 
Lolitical psychology in the civilised world, and 
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the redundant people of Europe, who were, for 
centuries, accustomed to cross the Atlantic for 
the purpose of exploiting others and to eat 
‘bread in the sweat of the faces of others were 
now swarming into the trans-Atlantic continent 
in quest of bread at the cost of their own 
perspiring faces. It is thus that the Dismal 
Devil E riie ef the negro, and Temario pata 
tormented 
him for centuries, His services are generally 
unrecognized and the abolition of slavery has 
been traced to the mysterious influence of the 
sermon on the mount, for which Western civili- 
sation has shown very little respect elsewhere, 
T have dwelt upon this aspect of the abolition 
of slavery Iilerally to “gree the devil his due”. 


The following extract. from Henry George's 
“Social Problems", Chapter IIT, will be found 
iuteresting :— 

“The trees as I write, have not yet begun to 
leaf nor even the blossoms to appear; yet passing 
down the lower part of Broadway these carly 
days of spring, one breasts a steady current 
of uncouthly dressed men and women, carrying 
bundles and boxes and al) manner of baggage. 
As the season advances the human current will 
increase, even ín winter it will not wholly cease 
it low. It is the great gulf stream of humanity 
which sets from Europe upon America—the 
greatest migration of people since the world 
began. Other minor branches has the stream— 
Into Boston ancl Philadelphia, into Portland 
Quebec and Montreal, into New Orleans, 
Galveston, San Prisco, and Victoria come 
offshoots of the same current, and as it flows it 
draws increasing volume from wider sources. 
Emigration tò America hus, since 1848, reduced 
the population of Ireland by more than a third. 
But as Trish ability to feed the stream declines 
English emigration increases, the German ont- 
pour bécomes so vast as to assume the first 
proportions, and the millions of Italy, pressed 
by want os severe as that of Ireland, begin to 
tum to the emigrant ship as did the Trish. In 
Castle Gardea one may see the garb and hear 
the speech of all European peoples, From the 
Fjords: of Norway, from the mountains of 
Wallachia, and from Mediterranian shores and 
Islands, once the centre of classic civilisation, 
the great current is fed, Every vear fitcreases 
the facility of its flow...... yet inspite of this 
great exodus the population of Europe ea a 
whole is steadily increasing''. 
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This is the character and dimensiotis. of the 
army transported by the Dismal Devil: across 
the Atlantic to fight negro slavery, and. do 
cmancipate the blacks bv putting the whites irk 
fetters, to ransom the African in éxe for. 
the European. So great has been the onslatght. 
of date that even Ameria, with her vast waste 
lands, has been compelled to acknowledge her 
gratitude to the Devil, and to exclaim "Enough, 
Enough'' in the shape of exclusion acts passed 
in the legislatures. This is how the Dismal 
Tevil achieves his purpose, and leaves: to the 
ingenuity of the world to give credit to his 
enemy's son who arrogantly insulted him when. 
he had offered to make him the Emperor of the 
world. 

The story of the abolition of slavery in 
America is slightly different in detail from. the: 
story as told for England. In the constitution 
of the Commonwealth which was prepared in 
1786 there is no mention of slaves though the 
foundational principle of it was that “all men 
are born free and equal’, Dolben’s Bill for 
improving the sanitary condition of the ships 
in which slaves were carried, it will be re 
membered, was defeated in the House of Lords 
in 1788. It was urged that slaves were private 
rroperty, arid tio legislature could interfere to 
abolish property, No doubt in Russia they. have 
abolished it in rgrz, But a suffieiently long 
time had elapsed since the slave holders 
discussed natural and Roman jurisprudence in 
the Howse of Lords, to enable Russian psycho- 
logy to undergo a drastic orientation. Tt seems 
that the psychology of the English speaking 
people was the same on the west of the Atlantic 
as on the east about the time to which the 
present discussion relates, and it [s no wonder 
slaves was considered as property on both sides 
of the ocean towards the close of the Highteenth 
Century. In England the slavétrade ceased to 
be property, i£, a source of profit, in. 1806. 
But America is a "argu country, north and south 
as well as east and west. Many degrees of 
latitude and longitude are included in it. "The 
northern twothirds is cold and the southern 
third is wet, There is o middle region with 
medium thermal conditions. Opinion regard- 
ing slavery soon come to be divided. "The north 
formally declared against it. The south was 
determined to retain it. The middle region sat 
on the fence. The abolition of the slave-trade 
by England had probably a mized motive 
behind it. The Commonwealth of America 











derived more benefit from the slave-trade than 
Lnglaud. English statesmen thought that 
siave inbour might be easily replaced in the 
colonies by indentured labour imported from the 
vast possessions which England commanded in 
the tropics. As a matter of fact tliis source of 
labour soon began to he tapped, and now India 
furnishes inmost of the labour required for the 
plantations in the West Indies, which were above 
uffected hy the abolition of slavery in 1835, 
The condition of tlie Southern States of America 
was different, "The abolition of slaverv led to 
diminution of labour they bad no means of 
replenishing. Wo Irishman would go to South 
Carelina to sweat for his: bread. America was 
an enemy to England. She had defeated ler 
in War and turned her out of America proper. 
The principles of jealousy and hate probably 
suggested that it would ‘be statesmanlike to 
inflict a greater injury on an enemy by. incur- 
ting a smaller injury to oneself. Whether 
thinking in England actually proceeded on this 
line cannot be ascertained, but the ethics of 
XVestern civilisation are quite in accord with it. 
Uninstructed school boys are very much 
impressed by the folly of cutting one’s nos to 
spite an enemy. They are not enlightened 
enotigh to see that the adage implies greater 
anid more certain injurv inflicted on self as 
compared with that inflicted on the netghhours. 
"War recognizes the legitimacy of the ‘ethics 
Indicated mnbove particulary ‘Tariff-War. For 
thongh this kind of war pretends to look to the 
ultimate benefit of one’s own ation, its 
immediate purpose is to cause injury to another 
tution or to other nations, specifically pointed 


to. The law of the survival of the fittest, the. 


law. of gladiatorial life thoroughly justifies it, 
Self-disreganding mentality is virtuous when it 
Is accompanied hy a greater disregard for the 
interests of neighbours, In other cases as ex- 
plained in the preceding section, it is a vice, 
This dictim of Western ethics is generally over- 
clonded, for noodles and molly-coildles, by the 
higher -principle which distinguishes between 
immediate good and uittmate benefit, and gives 
to the latter the higher value, while at the 
same time it points to. the wisdom of incurring 
immediate loss for the sake of ultimate gain, 
There are hills behind hillk—an interminable 
series of hills, alternating with valleys deep or 
shadow, broad or narrow. 

-Dolben's Bill dil not directly aim at the 
Wbholition of the slave-trade, Ostensively it 
rested otf human sympathy, but its indirect 
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effect. was to make: the slave-trade improfitable 
and thereby to deprive slavery of its value as 
property. It failed for the time being, bit it 
discouraged the slave-traders and had thus an 
educative — effect, — Slaves themselves were 
becoming rare on the western coast of Africa, 
aid sooner or later the sinve-trade. was bound 
to disappear, The planters in America 
foresaw the disappearance and. took time by the 
forelock. They maintained the eat population 
by slave-breeding. The. slave-hreeding was 
costly as compared with the importation 
A slave woman who had conceived had to he 
taken out of work for some months. ‘There 
were the risks of death in the creation of 
another life, So the slave owners did not like 
sexual intercourse between male and female 
slaves. But when the worse comes to the worse 
the whiteman instead of being overwhelmed by 
despair shows extraordinary resourcefulness. 
In the present he did not wholly depend upon 
slave men for purpose of slave procreation. 
Besides there was the nsk of demoralisation:and 
physical relaxation, The mule is preferred to 
the full-horse for certain purposes and the result | 
WAS an amalgamation of two extreme types of 
blood. This amalgamation was vot a new thing 
in the history of slavery. But what people did 
cut of uncontrollable passion before was now 
turned into: profitable industry carried on in a 
systematic way. There were muillattees and 
quadroons and probably also Eur-Africans with 
fourteen auna white blood. If slavery hail net 
been abolished in America there would soon 
arise men and women whose blood: would be Hi- 
distinguishable from that of white men and 
white women, but who would liave been treateil 
as full blooded blacks. In fact a new race of 
men would come into being, who had white 
skins, spoke English and followed christianity 
but who were called negroes, and were. slaves 
by profession. They would be a puzzle to future 
ethnologists who would in vain try the test 
of colour, language or religion and who would 
be haffled by cephalic measurement. Evidently 
science would come to the conclusion that the 
whitemen in Europe had revived Greek slavery 
nnd that the slaves called negroes were really 
ignates and cognates, brought wider sub | 
hy some mysterious. process, Fatti continu- 
ance of slave-breeding industry might prove to 
be a national danger, 

To understand the History of the abolition 
of slavery in America one ought to read 
Abrham Lincoln's speeches on the subject, It 
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was he for whom the abolition. of slavery was 
literally a fife and death question. He lived to 
accomplish it, and he died because he had 
accomplished it: he was assassinated: for the 
energy and perseverance he had shown for the 
abolition of slavery. 1 shall make some 
illuminating excerpts from his speeches :— 

“Ts it not plain in what direction we are 
trending? In the colonial time Mason, Pendle 
ton and Jefferson were as hostile to slavery in 
Virginia as Otis, Ames and the Adamses were 
in Massachusetts, and Virginia made as earnest 
an effort to get rid of it as old Massachusetts 
did. But circumstances were against them and 
they failed, but not because the good will of its 
leading men was lacking, Vet within less than 
forty years Virginia changed its tune, and made 
negro-brecding for the colton and sugar states 
one of Hs Iedding industries”. 

This speech was made in 1865 and is known 
as the lost speech. The brief extract is full 
of significance. "There is much on the surface 
and more below it. Inspite of the abolition of 
the slave-trade that is, the trade with America, 
the number of slaves was increasing imm America, 
end slavery was spreading to new states. Slave- 
breeding was substituted for the slave-trade. 
Slave-breedimg became a regular industry, In 
Virginia it was one of the leading industries. 
The langhter and applause with which this 
declaration was met gives an indication of the 
manner-in which the industry was carried on, 

Abraham Lincoln was convinced of the 
national danger which this diabolical industry 


stl for, His object was not merely to show 
that slaves were increasing in numbers, and 


slavery was expanding in area, but he wanted 
to indicate how the slave population was 
increasing bw the demoralisation of the white- 
man. 

rire is a natural disgust in the minds 
of nearly all white people at the idea of an 
indiscriminate amalgamation of the white and 
black races. Julge Douglas wants to fasten 
the odinm of that idea upon his adversaries’’. 
This was delivered in 1857. The quotation 
indicates how the amalgamation was going on. 
Judge Dauglas's charge was that abolitionists 
were trving to emancipate slave women in order 
that they might marry them. Linelon replied 
by indicating that while the philogamic instinct 
of the whiteman discriminated between white 
women and negro women, the sex instinct and 
the commercial instinct of the advocates of 






oO 


slavery were perfectly blind to such discrimina- 
tion. Further on in the same speech Lincoln 

UI protest against the counterfeit logic which 
concludes that because I do not want a black 
woman for a slave, | must necessarily want = 
her for a wife. I need not have her for either”. 2 

"In those days, as | understand, masters 
could at their own pleasure, emancipate their 
slaves but since then such legal restraint has 
been made upon cimancipation as to amount 
almost to prohibition. La these days legislatures 
hold unquestioned power to abolish slavery 
in their respective states but now it is becoming 
hold that power from the legislatures’, 

This last passage has reference to the 
Southern States and States of the middle zone, 
where slavery was expanding, In the Northem 
States slavery was non-existant either byo 
interference of state legislature or by the good- 
will of masters, and in 1856 there were four 
hundred and thirty-six thousand free Blacks 
nr America, 

Slavery disappeared in the north: because the 
climate was tet congenial to the negro, who 
often fell ill and was more frequently indis- 
posed. He required warm clothing, costly 
atiimal-food, expensive medical attendance. The 
master felt worried by. frequent suspension 1 
of work. and by uncertainties of the future. 
There was no extensive plantation iu the north 
requiring gang labour, while for domestic work 
the white women, born and brought up under 
circumstances in which the curse of Adam acted 
like a blessing, preferred even in plenty to enjoy 
work as pastime and hated idleness as a sin 
which visited the sinner with due punishment 
here as well as hereafter; As explained in a- 
previous section this was the period! whe the 
settlers i the north enjoyed real domestic 
happiness, and lived as christians out of home. 
The state of things changed when plenty of 
bread roused the desire for cake and God walked 
out in proportion as the devil walked in. 
Slavery was then felt as a necessity and black 
slaves came im plenty, It was not long before — 
white free labour became available. ‘The Devil 
that had ronsed the desire for cake had been 
actively at work in Europe where men amd 
women in .large increasing mumbers wanted 
bread. The latter came out in quest of it across 
the Atlantic, and drove out the blacks towards 
the south, The masters in the north sold their 
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slaves to dealers coming from the South, which 
was taboo to the new army of immigrants, and 
used the sale money as capital for business on 
which free labour was employed. (Capital and 
labour are in one respect like the sun and light, 


Tt is an unsettled point of dispute in science 


which came into existence first, The same 
dispute still troubles: the philosophers of 
economics regarding capital and labour, In 
North America the tabour of free and Christian 
men and women created capital and capital 
created slave labour first and free labour after- 
wards. Being relieved of the necessity, to a 
large extent if not wholly, of slave labour the 
north began to denounce slavery as. sinful. 
Mr. Wells gives credit to German culture for 
launching the crusade against slavery. He says, 
“gt a time when Germany is still the moral 
whipping boy of Europe it is well to note that 
the German record is in this respect the hest 
of all, Almost the first outspoken utterances 
against Negro slavery came from the German 
settlers in Pennsvivania. But the German 
settler was working with free labour upon a 
temperate countryside well north of the planta- 
tion zone; he was not under serious temptation 
in this matter". What credit is here bestowed 
on distinctive German culture on the ono hand 
is immediately snatched off by the other. Mr. 
Wels: might will have put it thus:-—Westeri 
civilisation i& a civilisation of profit and loss ; 
of self-ove and hate for neighbour, of 
camouflage and pretentious piety. Slavery was 
unnecessary in the north and therefore it was 
abolished in the north. Slavery was. necessary 
in the south; therefore it continued in the south 
and excited the piety of the north where people 
began strenuottsly to fight against it. 

“The following extracts from Wells' Outline 
Of History will be use ; “South of the Mason 
&nd Dixon line tohacco growing began and tlie 
warmer climate encouraged the establishment of 
plantations with gang labour. "lhe red Indian 
captives were emploved. Cromwell sent Irish 
prisoners of War to Virginia ; convicts were sent 
out and there was considerable trade in 
kidnapped children, who were spirited away to 
America to become apprentices or bond slaves. 
But the most convenient form of gang labour 
proved to be that of Negro Slaves. The first 
Negro Slaves were brought to Jamestown in 
Virginin by a Dutch ship as early as 1620. By 
1700 Negro Slaves was scattered all over the 
states, but Virginia, Maryland and Carolina were 
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their chief regions of employment, and 4 
the communities to the North were comm | 
of not very rich and nor very poor farming men, 
the south developed a type of large próprietors 
and a white community of overseers and 
professional men ‘subsisting on slave labour, 
Slave labour was a necessity to the social and 
economic system that had grown up in the 
south, in the north the presence of slaves was. 
unnecessary and in some respects inconvenient. 





Conscientous scruples about slaves were more 


free, theréfore, to develop and flourish in the 
northern atmosphere’. 

The south required labour in three different 
ways: it required (1) gang labour (2) tropical 
labour and (3} inexpensive labonr, Negro 
slavery admirably fulfilled these conditions, and 
they fought strenuously for slavery agaist the 
half real, half-counterfeit scruples of the north: 
John Mill it is said, would have been a good 
Christian if he were not a great philosopher. 
Most white men would have been good 
Christians if they were not advanced civilised 
men. It is western civilisation that has turned 
Christianity out of the west. But where the 
interests of civilisation donot collide with those 
of Christianity the white man appears as a good 
Christian, Civilisation is the first charge. on his 
psychological possessions. This is how the 
south appears so dark, and the north so bright. 
Tt may be argued that this weakness or strength, 
call it bv. whatever name, is common to all 
civilisations so far known to men. The Greeks 
and the Romans would have behaved Tike the 
modern Europeans under similar circumstances. 
This last point is irrelevant, becátise western 
civilisation owes its characteristic features to 
Greek and Roman civilisation. As regards other 
civilisations: it may be retiarked that the 
difference between them and western eivilisa- 
timi owes its origin to the greater virilite which 
the latter possesses, Rut the differences of 
quantity once setting in, in a complex psvcho- 
logical mass, soon produces differences: of 
quality, specially when certain elements receive 
more heat and stirring than other elements. 
Love of self and hate of neighbour have both 
received the maximum of caloric influence and 
medical stitring in western civilisation and these 
form the foundation of ethics, personal. 
communal and national, So fer os personal 
ethics is concerned there are men in the west 
who can challenge anybody. in the world for 
goodness of conduct, But conduct in an 
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advanced civilisation is largely divorced from 
character, from tlie intier peychology of the soul. 
Camouflage, by reiteration, becomes converted 
inte sincere conviction. The northern states, tn 
their war with the south, began with rank 
camouflage, and ended with firm conviction. 
Naked sincerity can have no place in civilisation 
If the world wishes to be openly and un- 
reservedlv sincere it must give up civilisation, 
to say nothing of western civilisation, — Civilisa- 
tian without hypocrisy is a baloon without 
hydrogen. Western civilisation would be 
smashed in a mouth tf the confessor were truly 
served, The ritual of the confession is a farce 
in catholicism leavened by western civilisation. 
There is another difference; What is 
regarded as abberration of conduct in other 
civilisations is considered us normal in western 
civilisation, This idea of the norm is bemg 
gradually reinforced by the culture of western 
civilisation. That culture is pragmatic in 
essence and is invigorated by the theory of 
natural selections, which implies struggle for 
existence, and which latter in its turn, implies 
competition, jealousy and hate for neighbour. 
Men never fight out of mutual love. They fight 
because they hate each other, If the fighting 
begins with a small amount of hate, the hate 
is invigorated afterwards by the belligerents 
calling each other names, Warriors in primi- 
tive time as they went on fighting and shooting 
arrows loudly abused their adversaries. In 
modern times this is done through press; 
platform and pulpit. Im the last war polite 
literature was dropped from aeroplanes -to 
madden the enemy. Probably in the next war 
wireless apparatiis will be used for pushing 
nmustani seeds into the enemy's ears, Hate lies 
im the beginning, it lies in the end, it pervades 
war throughout. Now no civilisation has been 
tree from hate, In other civilisations hate is 
regarded as a moral abberration, western civilisa- 
tion supports hate by the theory of civilisation 
nnd thus fixes iis normalcy. It makes the 
theory of life conform to the common practice 
of life, and bestows normative value on it. 
Darwinism can never agree with a weak 
race, It would lead to decadance and annihila- 
tion by the extinction of hope and a sickening 


diffusion of fear: hence, though it 1s sometimes 


attempted to be driven into the culture of 
subject races, it cannot long thrive there, 
Darwinism will never thrive in India. Tt can 
thrive-only among the virile nations and it is 


slavery in the United States was uot launched 


b X 


doing so there at present. But hate is becoming: 
normal even in India, Chacs is staring at the 
face of this. wretched country, 

‘The civil War which ended ‘by abolishing 





upon exactly on that issue. It was tm 
ly caused by the attempt made. by the South 
to secede from the North. The north had a 
majority in the congress. The result of the war 
proved the true justification for representative 
government, which is based upon majority of. 
votes directly, and upon tupet muscular 
power (war-power, 1 in ali its a Sa 
urmas, ; | 
trading, etc.) indirectly. | 
found to be weak in war-power, representative 
government would cease to command respect. 
Monarchy fell in France because the royal war- 
power, once the mightiest in the world, proved 
to be extremely weak, In the same way fell 
other monarchies, The justification: for 
democratic rule resides in the fact that the 
ruling party is physically the strongest party. 
The southern states male the experiment in 
order to see whether the United States were 
miled by a genuine or a counterfeit majority, 
obtained by the power of clocution and camou- 
lage. The civil war has strengthened democracy | 
asa principle of government all over the world, 
and most states are now democratic, The 
southern states have profited by the experiment, 
and they nre thriving more amply with freu 
negro. labour than they ever did with slave 
labour. 1f they knew tlie secret that 
distinguishes free from slave labour there might 
have been no civil war and no bloodshed. The: 
British people discovered this secret and E 
by the abolition of slavery im their 

The colonics were close to the southem. states 
and it is wonderful the latter failed to wnder- 
stand the secret though a quarter of a century 
had passed since slavery had been abolished iu 
the colonies. In the protracted dispute over 
the slavery question extending over a numi 

of years none of the advocates of abolition ned 
to convince the planters of the south that they 
would gain and not lose, by the abolition. Each 
party having tuketl a definite position refused 1o 
withdraw from it. This looks like sheer 
obstinacy, but it proves the work of western 
culture and keeps the dogma of Darwir 
intact. Without this combative spirit, n 
trying to decide whether you or I am ft to 
survive, western civilisation would cease to be 
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what it 25. It would lose its vigour, virility, 
and vertebrateness, its v and 
chauvinistic pride. 
it so glorious: 

It is curious that the civil war did not arise 
out of the issue whether slavery should be 
abolished, The question before the congress 
was whether slavery could be extended to new 
states. The tse was comparatively un- 
important, Vet the southern states did not 
yield. I have already explained why they did 








& permissible to conclude chat 
slavery in tlie northern states of America as well 
as in the British colonies was abolished because: 
slavery was less profitable than free labour and 
because free labour was available. In the 
‘southern states slavery was abolished by the 
vigour and doggedness of western civilisation 
more than by economic conviction. 

Tt might be misleading not to mention that 
though the issue on which the civil war was 
fought was mot whether slavery should be 
abolished yet the southern states felt, and 
rightly felt that if they yielded slavery could 
hot survive long. This ultimate issue formed 
the principle burden in the controversy that 
raged] for many years between the advocates on 
the two sides. The smaller issue though it was 
chosen, lawyer like, by the abolitionists, their 
leader, Abraham Lincoln continually insisted 
that the constitution did not intend to continue 
slavery indefinitely and his arguments were for 
the most part directed towards abolition and 
not merely to the prevention of the expansion 
of slavery. To have dragged iu the question 
of profit and loss, would have weakened the 
abolitionist position, The superiority of free 
labour is not an absolute fact. It depends upon 
circumstances, and the analogy between the 
British colonies and the southern states was open 
to controversy. The southern states felt that 
they could not expect free white labour, like 
the north, imported from Europe, They also 
felt that part of the emancipated black labour 
might seek work outside their accustomed limits. 
Perhaps they were most influenced by the idea 
that the slave population which multiplies by 


It would jose ail that makes. 
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pom. breeding would lose its principal ereative 


factor by emancipation. Figures go to show 
that they were right. The present negro popula- 

tion is said to be about seven millions, The 
population of 1909, as given by Lord Bryce in 
his American Commonwealih was about eight 
millions. ‘he slave breeders’ interest was keener 
and deeper than the interest of wedlock. ‘The 
incentive was stronger, industry cried for more 
men, and western civilisation was not likely to 
fall short of its duty. The emancipated slave- 
men on the other hand probably entered into 
wedlock with meticulousness, for to him i increas- 
ing population meant increasing misery, while 
ta the breeder increasing population was a4 
triumph, biologically as well as economically. 
It is possible the advocates of slavery foresaw 
this result. Lord Bryce has declined to compare 
the present prosperity of the south with its 
prosperity in the prewar period, though he 
finds that prosperity has been increasing since 
the close of the war. White labour is coming: 
in under the preasure of the Dismal Devil's 
glare in Europe and in the: Northern states; 
Besides: white labour was formerly deterred not 
merely by the climate of the south, but more 
forcibly by its distnclination to work side by 
side with slave labour. 

The south considered the growth of the 
mixed breed of black Europeans or white 
negroes an economie necessity, while the north 
considered it a political anomaly. Here was the 
point where the two sides seriously lost contaci. 
The civil war was thus a contest between 
economics and politics. ‘The south stuck to 
economic advantage out of self-love, the north 
dreaded political danger out of hatred for 
neighbour. Thus both self-love and hatred for 
neighbour played their part in the War. 

The population is not only not increasing 
but it 1s gradually relapsing | 
ns the white element as à factor is absent in 
reproduction. Tt is dificult to say whether 
humanity on the whole would have lost or 
gained by slave-breeding in the Jong rim, apart 
from the interests of the tiorth or the south of 
the American states, if it continned indefinitely. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HINDUSTANI LITERATURE, * 


By PANDIT MANOHARLAL ZUTSHI, 


Dr. Sayyid Abdu! Latif's essay on Urdu 
(Hindustani) literature, which wes originally 
written fs a thesis amd secured for the author 
the degree of Ph.D. of the London University, 
bas now been published in book form, The 
first part contains à general sürvev of Urdu 
literature during the century preceding the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857, in the second part are 
discussed the various channels, (for instance, 
Administration, Education, Press etc.) through 
which “English influence’ has affected it; and 
im the third part are set forth the result= of 
this influcnce both om its technique and. spirit, 
on verse amd] prose. In so far ss it gives to 
foreign and nor-Urdtr-Enowing readers à bird's- 
eye-vicw of Urdun literature and its development 
under modern influences, Dr. Latif's book serves 
& useful purpose, hut T am afraid that judged 
by a fairly high critica! standard, it will not— 
ly reason of its faults of omission and com- 
mission, which will be mentioned later—be 
regardet by those who know Urdu literature, at 
first-hand, as a sound and ficctrrate cantribu- 
Hon to its study and appreciation. At best, it 
appears to be p compilation, based on information 
gathered mainly from second-hand sources, and 
not à study ef Urdu literature founded tpon 
original works, Another defect is thar the 
author gives stich prominence to his political and 
commmnnl prejudices that it tends te vitiate the 
value of his literary crititisma and conclusions. 
When the claims of Urdu for recognition as thi 
most important modern Indian langtage are in 
qnestion, we ate told again and again that it 
is the common language of the Hindus and the 
Muhamedans. And yet Dr. Latif tells us (on 
page ro6) that “Urdu literature is cssentially n 
Muslim contribution"! He has also allowed 
himself to say hard things about the mmch- 
maligned Hindus in discnssing educational and 
political influences in Chapter TTT, Ho refers to 
them as “the erstwhite subjects’ af Mussalmans 
(p. 41)—as if the seventy millions of Muslims 
in this country are all descended from foreigm 
emigrants!—am] talks, like à typical well- 
seasoned bureaucrat, of “the clamour of the 


Hindu politicians" (p. 42), I could quote 
many other similar lapses, bot I forbear, me 
the two instances, noted above, will satisfy nn. 
impartial reader of the sounding 35 of TH, COH 
tention. However, I de not — 


ce, Je qu 8 elie upi 
II. 


The first part of the book, im which the 
writer has attempted a general survey of pre- 
Hritish Urdi literature is; I I fik. the 
weakest part of the book, beeause in his zeal 
tò exalt the later "reformers", he has done, in 
my opinion, less thun. justice to the old masters, 
Take for example the following statement which 
he makes in all seriousness, ‘What followed 
was, that until the advent of English influence, 
ell that went under the name of Urdu lih b 
which is entirely in verse, was all imitative, 
artificial and tninspiring...hedged im hy barde 
and-fast rides, revelling in a natrow cire of 
thin anl hackneyed ideas, and making a virtue of 
extravagance, meaningless subticties, sala ME 
conceits, and empty declamation"’ (p_ 121). 
surely this unqualified statement is too reas 
ing and every student of Urdu poctry will feel. 
bound to record his protest against it, I am 
perfectly aware of the Itmitations of the Urdu. 
poets, their deference to. convention, tlieir false 
morality, their submission to the ideals of n- 
decadent age. And yet in spite of these they 
did produce poetry which the Urdu-reading 
public will not willingly let dic, “They were’? 
(to quote from the Inte Pandit Bishan Narayan 
Dar' review of Sheikh Abdul Qadir's The 
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New School of Urdu Literature) ‘the men of 


their age, und the dominant ideas and sentimen 





this) idealised in their DONDE | The chit meri 
of their poetry, therefore, is its sincerity | 
"The Infwence of Englürh Literature on Untw 
Literature, By Dr. Savvid Abdul c | 


Groom & Co, t5, Charing Cross, 
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is a genuine reflex of their real nature, and of 
the real nature of the society in which they 
lived and moved and had their being. "There 
ure guilty sentiments in it, because the poets 
themselves ‘cherished those sentiments. Its 
vein, in general, is despondent and pessimistic 
because the poets themselyes. were pessimists. 
But whatever most agitated their minds, what- 
ever ‘kindled their emotions and set fire to their 
brams, found its way into their poctry, and so 
it is that whether we like it or not, we cannot 
telp feeling its magnetism, because it is sincere, 
because it hus come forth from the innermost 
depths of the poets' hearts, and is a penuine 
record, according to their lights, of what they 
thouglit and felt in the world". This quota- 
tion from an admittedly qualified scholar and 
rie gives the truth of the matter and it is a 
much more correct estimate of the poetry of 
Mir, Dard, Atash, Ghalib and Anis than that 
conveyed in the sweeping generalisations of Dr. 
Latif. What is said and the way it is said, these 
are the two cardinal points in poetry, and 3f 
these two essentials the latter is ‘the greater. 
Have not these cunning artificers in words— 
-50 gratmtonsiy condemned by Dr. Latif— 
forged out of them phrases and expressions that 
linger in our ears and haunt our memories? 
Has Dr. Latif been never moved by the deep 
pathos of the poetry of Mir, ringing with the 
anguish and agony of real passion, and hus the 
almost tragic wistfulness, which is the domi- 
nant note of the Sufi pocts, never haunted his 
memory?! Has he never felt the. charm of the 
felicity of the inevitable phrase nnd, ever more, 
ef the cadence, which pives to certain lines of 
Ghalib their mysterious potency? Tf Dr, Latif 
hws not had his emotions touchel by the best 
poetry of the old masters, and if all that they 
wrote is to him merely “imitative, artificial and 
omnspiring, then I can only say that I am 
sorry for hum. "There is another statement of 
his (on p..21) which, to put it mildly, sounds 
cxtremely curious. Dr. Latif says that there ts 
a considerable variety of verse forms—he him- 


self enumerates eighteen. which he considers 


important—and that "no one is entitled 
to the name of a poet unless his works show 
specimens of all,’ Is that really so? Aarh 
never wrote anything but ghazal, and vet even 
Dr. Latif would have to think twice before he 
denies to him the name of poct) Sweeping 
statements like these may misguide the 
foreigner ; to a student of Urdu poetry they 


only show that the author has not taken the 
trouble to know it, at first-hand. 


IIT. 


In discnssing the post-Mutiny period of 
Urdu literature the ruling passion of Dr. Latif 
seems to be an exaltation of Hali. Now mo 
one can- deny the value of Hais protest against 
the conventionalities and limitations of ‘his 
predecessors and of his efforts to acquaint his 
contemporaries with the modem canons of 
poetic art, but Dr. Latif should know—if he 
does not—that Hali is not accepted as a great: 
poet outside a limited circle of admirers, wlio 
confound the personal with the literary estimate 
and exaggerate the merit of his poetry becanse 
its matter appeals to their communal feeling 
and prejudices. In fact in poetic qualities, the 
verse which Hali wrote in the style of the old. 
masters is superior to his "reformed" poetry. 
Take for example the very opening lines of 
Hal's much-belauded Musaddas, which Dr. 
Latif calls his greatest work: 


—$4 £6 2 bhnfa Z4 
WU cok tye oisi ui yt 
Lu uad uet al fo du 
Nong td pS or oh 
WHE oll yea ays ty yl 
wee SUM Sf et ak yo at 
Translation :—''Some one went to Hip- 
pocrates and asked him as to the diseases: 
that were fatal He replied that there 
was no disease, the: proper cure for 
which liad not been created by God— 
except that which the patient would 
regard as ensily curable and hence treat 
with disdain the suggestions of the 
physician."' 


Or again the very first lines from his Deran = 
2 Li 4 bi 3 
R x Ql igi 
us] usa He uda LI ulace 
w oU Che 2 y 
e agb 24 à Jy = 
Mae sf BE Tne wal a 
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Translation :—A wise man. after drawing 
some lines said to his friends: “just 
notice that of these lines some are long 
and some short, Is there any one who 
without using one’s land can lengthen 
the smaller line?" 

May I venture to ask Dr, Latif whether 
he seriously contends that this is poetry? If 
Byron's Childe Harold has: been described as 
"Baedekar in rhyme," what is one to sav of 
these disquisitions in rhyme on medicine and 
geometry? Ii this is from the leader of ''the 
tew school of Urdu poetry”, what of the rank 
and file? It is not poetry for the simple reason 
that the thing could have been said very much 
better in prose and the man who could write 
such stuff can never be regarded a5 2 poet worth 
the name. Dr. Latif in his enthusiasm for Halt 
writes (p, 66) of his favourite as if he were 
the peer of the immortal poet, Anis, as a 
composer of rubais. ‘This contention can not he 
acceded to by any one who possesses either 
critical acumen or ripe literary judgment. -I 
think that the uncouthness: of the diction— 
quite apart from its very unpoetic sentiments, 
suggestive of the washerwoman—of the following 
reba of Hali's is enough to make Mir Ani 
turn in his grave: 


wl ety el og ey 
wt lbs 4 GD e = Ap «eH 


£j 4$ Ui ap ar l yt ate 


Translation -—O! Reformer, there is need 
for your washing so long as there is the 
stain on the cloth. Do wash out the 
stain, but do not rub it so hard that 
the cloth itself may disappear along with 
the stain, 


IV. 

Another critical dictum (p. 45) of Dr. Latif 
with which I am in disagreement relates to 
the Físanai-Azad of the Inte Pandit Ratan Nath 
Sarshar. Now it is not correct to say—as Dr, 
LatUf does—that it is “written partly in prose 
and party in verse," and though (like 
the Vanity Fair) it is lacking in the unity af 
plot, it is certainly not lacking in the '*consis- 
tency of characterization." In fact, if there is 
one writer of Urdu fiction who more than 


slips to which I may call attentiàm: 


another has made his characters live and move 
it is Ratan) Nath and the Khoji of Fisat 
and Maharaj Bali of Sair-i-Kohsar are as alive 
and as consistent as Falstaff or Becky Sharp. 
‘This is more thun can be said of amy other writer 
of fiction in Urdu. I am also surprised to find 








that while enumerating the agencies, Noc 





helped. to form modèrn Urdu prose, Dr, Dati, 
makes no mention of the Uudh Puneh of 


Lucknow, which was edited by the tate Munshi 
Sajjad Husiin and counted among ita- 


contributors men like Machchhu Beg siam 
Zarij, Almad Ali Kasmandvi, Ahmad Ali 
Shaug, Tirbhuvan Nath Hijr, Jwala Prasad 
Burg and Akbar Husain Akbar, and which. 


(along with the Aligarh school of writers) did 
so much to spread the mew light and the 
canons of modern criticism, and to replace the 
artificial and stilted style (of Kajab Ali Surovr. 
and his contemporarics) by. the easy, natural, 


fiowing and flexible prose of days.. Nar 


has Dr. Latif even mentioned in his references: 
to modem Urdu pocts the name of Pandit Braj” 


Narayan Chakbast of Lucknow, though he is ane 


vf the recognised leaders of the modern’ school 


and his poems on India, Mr. Gandhi's agitation 
in South Africa, 
Mrs. Besant’s incarceration, the Rasmayana, and 
Dehra Dun, to name but a few, nre widely read. 
and appreciated. And I can not understand 
the entire omission of amy reference to the 





Zamana of Cownpore, which under the able and 


experienced editorship of Munshi Daya Narayan 
Nigam, has done so much during the last quarter 
of a century to further the development of Urdu 
literature, from the list of the leading 
periodicals’ —except on the assumption of the 
want of a first-hand knowledge of the materials: 
on which such an essay as Dr. Latif's should 





‘have been based. 


Apart from these, there are also à few minor 
remained the language of courts not till t832 
(p. 6) but 1335, and a fragment in Urdu poetry 
is designated Qiía, not Maga (p. 66], the latter: 
being something quite different, It is not correct 
to say that only a few sentences of prose were 
written by Insha (n. 77]. He wrote a complete. 
story called Kuar Udai Bhan, from which a few. 
sentences are quoted by Muhammad Husain 
Azad in his Abi Hayat. And its style is not 
“the Indo-Persian in vogue in the latter days 
of the Moghul Empire’, but very simple 
Hindustani, for as Azad definitely: states, Insha 





rad 


the Hindu University, : 


: 


roo 


Lad studiously refrained from using a single 
Persian or Arabic word in the course of the 
whole narrative, Maulvi Zakaulla was not à 
professor "of Mathematics’ at the Muir Central 
College, Allahabad (p. 9r) and Mantvi Shibli 
cid not write any life of Harun Rashid called 
Al-Harwn, nor did he write a historical work 
called the Reyal Heroes of Islam, apart from 
Al-Farng Al-Mamun ip. 93). In fact, as he 
himself fully and clearly explained in his preface 
to ALMamun he projected a series to be called 
the Heroes of Islam, which was to include ten 
heroes from ten famons Islamic dynastics [from 
the secorid Khalifu to Sulaiman the Magnificent) 
but he actually wrote only two of the series, 
Al-Farug and Al-Mamun. As- regards Harun 
Rashid, Shibli himself said in ALMamun that 
he did not select him as the hero of à biography, 
because he was guilty of the blood of the 
Barmecides! In spite of this Dr, Latif, for waat 
of firsi-hand knowledge, declares Shibli as the 
Writer of the lives of the fatnews Harun Rashid 
and his son”. The name of the atithor of Jadar 
Sabha was not Amanat Ali [p. o8) but Sayid 
Agha Hasan, and 1I do not know what 
authority Dr. Latif has for the statement 
“that Amanat had not the courage to lend his 
name openly to this production for fear of the 
orthodox critics’. A reference to an authority 
would have been useful for checking the 
accuracy 01 Dr. Latif's statement, which seems 
tó me unmwarrarted, 


V. 

Having now expressed my differences from 
certain opinions of Dr, Latif and pointed out the 
limitations of his work and errors of fact in his 
statements, which I have done solely in the 
interest of sound literary criticism, it accorde me 
satisfaction to find myself in complete agreement 
with him on some important points, specially 
because: the opinions expressed by him are not 





exactly popular and their expression required a 
certain amount of courage. Every language has 
its own genius and while reform and innovation 
are no doubt necessary, from) time to time, in 
literature as in all other human activities, the 
reformer is bound to take care that the changes 
which he advocates do not clash with the genius 
of that particular language and literature. 
Every language has iis own conventions and 
every poetry has its own technique, and Hi art 
as in morals, as in everything. that man under- 
takes, true greatness is the most ready to re- 
cognise and most willing to obey the simple aut- 
ward laws which have been sanctioned by the 
erperience of mankind. Dr. Latii, does not 
approve of the introduction of English technique 
in Urdu poetry (p. 67) and I agree thar the- 
efforts of Maulvi Abdul Halim Sharar and his 
friends to write in Urdu blank verse have endeil 
in ludicrous failure and have added only to the 
gaiety of nations. Dr. Abdur Rahman Bijnori's. 
appreciation of (rhalib, curiously enough, enjoved 
& Certain vogue at onc time, but it is uncritical, 
extravagant and unsound, and I am glad that 
Dr. Latif condemns it as stich (p. roa), Shibii 
ia Writer of undoubted merit and stands in the 
front rank of the Aligarh schoo) but his 
historical writings show a lack of judgment and 
perspective and more often than not he ceases 
to be an historian and degenerates into ati 
udvocate. As Dr. Latif rightly remarks (p. z21) 
"in his eagerness to emphasise those aspects of 
Islamic history often misrepresented or over- 
looked by Western writers, he has sometimes 
failed to dwell on the seamy side ns well, and 
so make the picture complete and faithful'*. 
And there are critics, who find the same fault 
in Hals Hayati-Javed. Here T shonld bring 
this appraisement of Dir. Latif's book to a close. 
If a second edition be called for, T hope tlie 
author will carefully revise the book in the liglit 
of the eriticisms I have offered in the course of 
this survey of its merits and defects: 


BOOKS OF THE QUARTER 


BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


THE APUTHEOSIS OF IMPERIALISM. 


By à A MERE NATIVE, T 


Judge it from whichever point you may, and 
without overlooking or condoning the faults of 
the book under consideration, it must be 
acknowledged by an. impartial critic that the 
late Lord Cuorzon’s British Government in India 
is, On the whole, a work. of importance and 
interest. Before, therefore, we survey ita 
contents im detail, it is but right to advert to 
the circumstances surrounding its birth and 
growth, as also some subsidiary matters. ‘The 
book, which was begun by Lord Curzon during 
his term of viceroyalty in India, represents the 
author's labour and researches of a quarter of a 
century. It is an epitome of the records of the 
Governor-General in their personal aspects, in 
which the Indian careers of the successive British 
rulers of this country, mainly in their social 
facets, are brought tuider review, fora period of 
a century and a half. It is also worthy of note 
that the author was correcting the proofs of the 
second volume when he passed away, and so the 
work possesses a pathetic interest as well, as it 
shows his onthusiasum for his self-imposed task, 
almost to the very last moment of his fast ebbing 
life. As such this last literary production of 
the ex-Viceroy’s is of especial interest for more 
reasons than one. Tt was while resident in the 
Government House, Calcutta, that Lord Curzon 
conceived the idea of writing its story and of 
its inmates during the century and more of its 
existence. Compiled from materials very largely 
unpubliahed and not generally . accessible, 
Lord: Curzon's volumes represent much industry 
aid considerable research, Unearthed from 
papers buried in the Indian Record Office and 
supplemented by confidential information 
collected by himself, the results of Lord Curzon's 
researches, in the work before ts, throw a flood 
of light upon many a long-disputed point of 
Calcutta topography and archeology, and 
furnish a new and authentic commentary itpon 
some of the problems-of the British rule, though 
fof course) it is not possible to accept all his 


deductions and conclusions. Casting his net 
wide, he takes in the viceregs] careers of the 
successive rulers of India—their idiosyncracies, 
ceremonies of a bygone age—and presents a 
picture (hitherto for the most part unpainted) 
of the conditions under which British rnle in 
India grew from modest beginnings to its 
present imposing dimensions. Whatever view 
we may take of the anthor's mental and 
temperamental limitations, credit is certainly 
due to him for writing an attractive and 
interesting work. 


In the opening chapters many questions of 
historical and antiquarian interest are elucidated 
and disctssed—the houses ocenpied by Warten 
Hastings, the alleged discoyery and commeriora- 
tion by Lord Curzon of the site of the Black 
Hole, and the identity of the Council House in 
which occurred the many famous and tempestu- 
Phillip Francis, The tale is told, for the first 
time, of the long and bitter conflict between 
Lord Wellesley—the builder of the G nent 
House—aiid the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, which is a memorable episode 
in Anglo-Indian history, In the first volume 
will also be found a graphic description of the 
erection aid the contents of the Oucen Victoria 
Memorial at Calcutta, for which Lord Curzon, 
While Viceroy, raised funds amotntig to over 
14,00,000 and which is both the National Gallery 
of India and undoubtedly the noblest moniment 
that has been erected in this country, since the 





days of the Great Mughal, Tt certainly deserved 


a detailed description. Tr 


| he second volume 
Lord Curzon develops the 


main purpose of hig 


work, namely an account of the viceroyalty of 
India, its constitutional history and development, 
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its functions, powers, features, and methods, 
together with an account of the manner im 
which the pest of Governor-General has been 
filled and the Government of India conducted. 
Based on his personal experience of the office 
and an unrivalled knowledge of the principles 
and practice of Hritish administration im Indis, 
this volume will be of permanent utility to 
Indian publicists. and politica) reformers, 25 it 
touches upon various political topics of current 
and permanent interest. 

lt is, however, the personal aspect of British 
rule in India that is the real subject-matter of 
Lord Curzon’s work and its most interesting 
feature. It ids these personal ‘appreciations. of 
the author's predecessors, derived from authen- 
tic and often original sources, that constitute 
the most attractive feature of the book under 
survey. In a work covering so large a ground, 
there is bound to be room for considerable 
difference of opinion—to which we shall come 
later—but the importance and interest of the 
Work. are beyond all doubt ; for it is the barest 
muth to state that until now no such synopsis af 
Angi-India has been furnished—let alone by 
onc who himself was personally familiar with the 
responsibilities and burdens of viceroyalty.. As 
a documentary basis for the Hritish admrinistra- 
tion in India it will prove of unrivalled useful- 
ress to histotiaus and students ol Indian history. 
Written by m scholar, whose mind was alert, 
and whose power of expression brilliant: who 
conld claim, moreover, a richer experience of 
his subject than any other author, Lord 
Curzon's work will take a prominent place 
among the records of the fouudanon and 
development of British rule m Indis. 

Lord Curzon's book thus. [alls into. two 
divisions. ‘The «one deals with the Govèrn- 
ment Houses at Calentta and  Barrackpore 
and certain matters of local interest. “The 
other is historical in form, and aims al 
letting ws See the succession of Viceroys 
as they were—in their ideals, their strengths 
and their weaknesses. None other than Lord 
Curzon could have done this so well, He 
himself points out that he had been acquainted 
with no fewer than ten cx-Viceroys, He 
had served as Under-Secretary at the India 
‘Office anil as the Viceroy, for a longer than the 
normal terni, aud had thus ample opportunities 
f examining his predecessors' official letters and 
minutes. Further, he had made an elaborate 
study of all the published and much private 
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material about his p 

that his book will save future students ot Anglo- 
Indian history much wearisome investigation. 
Taking al) these facts amd E peumsii T ces into 
nccounmt we have nothing but admiration for the 
way in which the talented author performed 
his self-imposed task to the best of his lights— 
though, in the portions of this survey to follow, 
it will be our unpleasant task to criticise severely- 
some important features of the book, judged 
from the Indian point ol view., 


Foe S50 ! 





IH. 


Having made these general observations in 
appreciation of Lord Curzon's book, we shall 
now advert to some of its important features, 
To begin with, the book ts distinctly a misnomer 
and should not have been designated Srilith 
Government in India. Being, in the main, n 
story of the Government House at Caleutta and 
of the Viceregal country-seat at Barrackpore, 
till tor2—avhen the metropolis of the Indian 
Empire was removed to Delhi—it has nothing 
to do, strictly speaking, with the government 
of the country under British rule, The author 
advisedly eschews reviewing the politieal policy 
anü public acts of the Governors-General and 
devotes himself mainly to recording their lives 
in their personal and social aspects. All this 
may be—and, indeed, is—interesting, but it has 
got nothing to do with the Government of India 
as such. That is perhaps the first criticism one 
may reasonably offer on this rather more or less 
pretentintis book, the greater part of which may 
not itrijustIy be described as but a glorified guide- 
book to the Government Houses at Caleutta and 
Barrackpore—though in the second voltme tliere 
are, as stated above, topics dealt with, to some 
of which we shall refer, which are also of current 
political interest. 

The next criticism we shell offer is that the 
style of the book is generally heavy, florid and 
at places even (what the late Sir Rash Behari 
Ghose called Lord Curzon’s famous convocation | 
addresa on “Truth” delivered at the Calculta 
University’) 'Cormthian’, devoid of sweet 
simplicity, to say nothing of Attic grace, At 
many places it is pedantically artificial, grossly 
stilted, and showily laboured, with a conspicuots 
attempt at stráimimg after effect. A few instances 
picked np at random—which could easily be 
multiplied—will hear out our contention. 1 


author writes (Vol. t, p. 212): “Nevertheless 
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the law of alternation compelled him to revert 
to the immutable fashion of his- predecessors". 
‘“The law of alternation,’ forsooth | must bea 
Curzonimn discovery of great scientific value! 
Again (Vol. r, p. 247) he writes—professimg to 
regret the progress of mechanical inventions— 
"In nothing has the march of events, the 
progress of mechanical invention and the 
remorseless. desire to economize time, left a 
deeper mark upon Calcutta life than in the 
supersession, by later and more prosaic means 
of transport of the picturesque and stately 
riverian pageantry of the past." Old Dr. Samuel 
johnson could scracely have bettered these 
sentences in turgid pompeosity. There is a good 
deal of the same kind of stuff bestrewn in these 





two big and solid volumes. Grandilequence, in 


fact, was ate of the besetting sins of Lord 
Curzon ms much in style as in all public atd 
private actions, and bombastic expressions and 
 eesquipedalian phrasealogw are found scattered 
throughout these pages. At one place the author 
talks of Sir John Lawrence having “abominated 
dinners’’ (Vol. T, p. 231] ; at another he indulges 
| in the expression— ‘the manuscript roaring of 
lions, ‘This must be a very peculiar kind of 
roaring—that produced by manuscripts! The 
metaphor may be rather mixed, bot the 
comparision is at any rate origmal—with a 
vengence | 

Having dealt with the inappropristeness and 
incongruity of the designation of the book under 
notice, in view of its contents, and comented 
upon tlie style affected by the author, we may 
now turn to some other aspects of Lord Curzon's 
performance. For a work, dealing with personal 
and social details of the Tives of so many 
British rulers of Indis, it makes rather dull and 
sombre reading, One docs not light in it on 
brilliant salices of wit, light raillery, geniai 
Fanter, attractive persiflage am] smart repartees. 
These, indeed, are but too conspicious by thetr 
ühsence. Nor ate even interesting stories found 
in abundance. In the course of a rather careful 
perusal of the book, we have chanced upon hut 
two pood stories. which can be said to possess 
some interest. One is rather sad, but the other 
is marked by subtle humour. The first concerns 
a famous- astrologer in a remote part of India, 
NR ven as a proof of his skill, to cast 

hö 0e cri thë day oni which Lord Mavo 
as paying his fatal visit to the Andaman 
Tslands. “He did so and having worked out 
the calculations replied: "The king of Delhi 





‘the Viceroy reach India’, 
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is dead to«day'." Lord Curzon writes: “None: 
of those present understood and he declined ta 
explain this oracular utterence. Not until five 
ünvs later did thie news of the assassinstion of 
The other—which. 
is the best- story in the book—telates to the 
literal interpretation of an order issued by Lord 
Curzon himself. It was to the effect that when 
the Viceroy wrote a note of instructions for tlie 
draft of a despatch the exact words must be 
adhered to, But we had better quote. Lond. 
Curzon's words —''Some years after T had gone 
there was current an anttising tale of the manier. 
in which at order that I issued was interpreted 
in the time of my successor, Lord Minto, who 
had ‘strong sporting. proclivities and was quite 
indifferent to style. A scheme having been 
devised in his day to stay the deterioration of 
the splendid little ponies of Burma, when the 
proposals were laid before the Viceroy he wrote 
on the file: ‘I agree the Burma pony js a 
damned good little picce of stuff." The clerk 
in the Government of India Secretariat. drafting 
on the case accordingly began : ‘Sr, I am 
directed to inform you that in the opinion of 
the Governor-General in Council the; Burma 
pony is a damned good little piece of stuff.” 
When taken to task the defence of the eulnrit 
was unaswerahle, For he explained that in the 
tme of Lord Curzett an order had been passed 
that when the Viceroy wrote a note of instruc- 
tion for a draft, the exact words should pe 
adhered to in the draft. That order had never 
heen rescinded, and he had ohserved it.” "This 
is sbout the only humourous story in these two 
large volumes which is, indeed, à great pity: 
but then we know that Lord Curzon's sense af 
humour was by no means robust and it is not 
surprising, therefore, if  interestiug — stories 
sparkling with flashes of wit and humour d3- 
tiot abound in his two volumes. 


The whole of Tord Curzon's first volume and 
the rather long first chapter im the second (the 
latter dealing with the country-seat at Rarrack- 
pore) are not likely to. appeal much to the aver- 
age Indian reader. They are mainly concerned | 
with the history ef the construction of the 
Government Hotises at Calcutta. and Barrack- 
pore, and constitute, ns stated above, but an 
Wiustrated guidebook, cast in the form of an 
historical narrative, but a guide-book none ihe 


d 


less for the benefit mainly of -Calcuttaites. They 
may uot, therefore, unjustly be characterised 
as a glorified Beadeker to the two buildings— 
being concerned mainly with their topography 
and architecture. Here again the historical 
sketches of these buildings have been utilized as 
bnt back-grounds for bringing into striking 
relief the explaits of Lord Curzon himselfi—the 
many: improvements he carried out, the 
numerous embellishments he introduced and the 
varimis sonrecs of comfort and convenience he 
added to. These are described in the minutest 
partieulars and the amplest details, and make 
rather dull and tedious reading. Not many 
even in Calcutta, we suppose, are at this date 
at all interested in knowing the number of 
curtains or the quality of the silk stuffs for them 
orderei] by Tord Curzon, or the rame of the 
firms which supplicd them, or the shapes of the 
flower pots and the designs of the chairs which 
replaced the old ones, or the great trouble which 
he took in hunting out long-neglected nooks and 
corners for stowing awav trunks nnd boxes, and 
so on and so forth. But, of course, the object 
of all this padding is quite obvions. It was to 
emphasize, at each turm and point, the concep- 
tion embodied in Lord Ellenborough's famots 
dictum im connection with the first Afghan war: 
“Ajowe T did it.” ‘This seems to have been the 
orimary object of the author throughout the 
hook—to deepen the shade on the picture of 
his owh exploits as Viceroy and to try to- brin 
out how much greater he was as compared with 
cach of his predecessors, if not the whole lot of 
them rolled together, We have, perhaps, put 
it tather Mintle or crodely ; hut we are in good 
company since the same impression, we find, 
was produced Tes a perssal of these volumes 
even on Lord Birkenhead whe (in the course of 
his review of the book) has recorded his view 
that in the back-ground “there towers the 
figure of Lord Curzon himself—majestic in 
mien, magnificent in gesttire, magniloquent in 
plimese, facile princeps armong the rules of India ; 
infallible im  mronemcement, irrefutable in 
arqument and withal an Historian who can drf: 
a history intense with interest and weighty in 
worth and present it in the guise of a. delightful 
narritive,"” This is but putting in suave and 
tactfn! language what we have recorded above 
im rather brusque form. 

About the onW topic of general interest 
dimus in the first volume is that connected 
with the alleged Bfack Hole incident of Anglo- 
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Indian history. Lord Cutzon replaced in marble 


the brick and mortar monument put up by 
Holwell (which had disappeared) on the site 
believed to be that of the Black Hole, Now in 
recent years considerable doubt has been cast 
by the researches of Indian scholars anil students 
of history as to the truth of the Black Hole 
incident and it has been contended by them 
that the alleged tragedy, with which all readers 
of Macauluv's essay on Clive are but too 
familiar, was not an histerical incident, but a tale 
"faked" for the purpose of creating a sensati 
against and thereby justifying an ikai 
attack on the then Nawab Nazim of Bengal, 
We do not say or desire to suggest that this 
new theory cari be said to have beeti so complete- 
iy established as to have been placed bevond 
the region of controversy. Nevertheless, it is 
there and has got to be tackled ty all supporters 
of the old story. What doce Lord Curzon do? 
Whr, brush it aside with a mere wove of his 
hand! Is that the right attitude for an avowed 
historian of the British-Indian period to take 
up? To this there can be but one. answer, But 
let u& hearken te Lord Curzon and quote his 
own words on the subject (Vol, T, v. 176] : — 
"The two-fold attempt to show, firstly that the 
Black Hole incident never occured. and secondly, 
that Holwell never commemorated if in the 
Tanner described is, however, the most harefaced 
instance known to me in history of the lengths 
‘o which political or tacial partisanship, coupled 
with a sufficient lack of moral seniple, can he 
mide to go. Neverthess T im disposed tn 
think that both Holwell's montrment and mine 
will be found to successfully survive the shock." 
The shoek of what? Of Trnth? Hs anv 
thing mitrie ever survived the «hock of Troth? 
If so, when and where? In writing as he has 
done—in disenssing an alleged historical temet 
—Loni Curxon himself has been gute of 
betraving "political ör racial partisanship" more 
then anv of those whom We has sh charged, 
without analvsing the now data avallahle: He 
should have kent an open mind on the subiect 
and written on ft with the temperance befitting 
n critical historian auch ne he claims to Be. 

But perhaps freedom from political or racial 
hias is too much to expert of one tike Lord 
Curzon whose femperament and mentality are 
frequently betraved throughout the book bv his 
constant  reférences tò Indians and things 
Tndian he. the ne of atrocious word "native. 


This grossly offensive and highly objectionable 
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word, as applied to Indians and every thing 
Indian, appears on almost every page of Lord 
Curzon's book: It is "'native'" this and 
"native" that, throughout these two large 
volumes. The word "Indian" fs very seldom 
used in its ligitimate sense, and is frequently 
misapphed to men and things Anglo-Indian. 
At one place the diseases suffered from hy a 
retired Anglo-Indian official are characteristical- 
ly described as his "Indian: ailments! Now 
what does the word ‘native’ mean? Let us 
tum to the most authoritative lexicon—the 
Oxford, It defines. the word *'native'" as 
follows: "(ñs nown) one born in a place ("a 
nitive of Scotland’) { member of non-European 
or uncivilized race" There can be no donbt 
that tt is im the latter sense that Lord Curzon, 
and writers of his ilk, have used and still 
habitually use the word in applying or rather 
misapplying it to Indians; and it was; therefore, 
that the Government of India many years back 
banned and proscribed the word “native’’ in 
official tse—and all honour to them for it: But 
Lori Curzon would not be what he was—a 
thorongh-bred Tory Imperialist—if he did not 
write of the Indian ts ‘native for it was bred 
in his bone to look upon the Indians of to-day, 
ut any rate, as an "uncivilized race." Tt is true 
that a! one place he delivers himself in writing 
of the Indians as follows —'"There is such an 
infinite capacity for loyal service among its 
peoples: there comes from them, like the breath 
of a warm wind, so irresistible an appeal for 
justice and protection: they nre‘so preatfinl for 
kindness shown! As Queen Victoria wrote to 
me in the last six months of her life: 'No 
péopnle ore more alive to kindness: or more 
affectionaly attached, if trented with kindness, 
than the Indians are." But inspite of the fact 
that Lon) Curzon ‘had to deal with such a kindly, 
Toving and grateful people, he managed to 
alienate from him the sympathies of a very large 
section of them thronghont Todia, ond. specially 
in Bengnl, and left behind him problems of very 
great magnitude and difficulty for Lon! Minto 
nnd his successors to solve, "This was because 
of his temperament and mental outlook. ‘To 
him the Indian and everything Indian was 
‘native’, to the good Queen Victoria the 
Indian and everything: Indian was "'Indian''. 
That explains why the memory of the great and 
good Queen is still cherished throughout the 
length and brendth of India in the highest 
regard, while Lord Curzon's is held in so light 


esteem. Queen Victoria having no personal 
knowledge of India possessed imagination. which 
enabled her to get under the skin of her Indian 
people; Lord Curzon for lack of it failed to 
evoke the love and gratitude of the Indians, in 
spite of hiis first-hand knowledge of them, 
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As we have said above the second volume— 
except the long chapter on the Harrackpore park. 
and vicer¢gal country-seat in it—is of more 
general interest, especially the chapter. headed - 
“Some Notes on the Vicerovalty and Governor- 
Generalship of India", In this Lord Curzon has 
incidently disenssed some questions of current 
political interest, tò one or two of which we may 
usefully advert here, Dealing with the practice 
of exchanging weekly letters between the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy, which are 
treated as confidential, Lord Curzon rightly 
deprecates the practice, which unfortunately 
prevailed between Lords Morley and. Minto. 
He says that in their time “it was found that the 
private amd secret correspondence hy wire, 
between the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, 
without the knowledge of their respective 
Councils and uncommimicated to them, had 
been carried to a point which amounted to 
usurpation of the powers of the latter and was 
inconsistent "with the constitutional basis of 
Indian Government: Tord Morley; combined 
with on austere but flexible Radicalism an 
irresistible persona] charm, had ‘the most 
despotic of tempers, and was an impasstored 
apostle of personal rule. He was apt in Parlia- 
ment fo speak of himself and the Vicerov as 
though the Government of India was conducted 
by a sort of private arrangement between these: 
great "Twin Brothers, upon whom mo sort of 
check could be exercised by irresponsible and 
incompetent out-siders,"’ (Vol. If, p. i17) 
Lord Curzon also deals with the question of 
the qualifications for vicerovalty and lavs if 
down #5 a fundamental principle: “Tt is not 
right or expedient either that one who Has 
bee head of the Indian Government in 
ee giam. become head of the Government 
or india; or alternatively that a retired Vicernv 
should be Sceretary of State for India in London. 
The principle rests, in my judgment, upon a 
solid foundation, In the former case it might 
be difficult for an ex-Secretary of State for 
India, who has been the official stiperior of tho 
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Viceroy and may have been called upon ta 
overrule him omn many occasions, to defer, as 
Viceroy, to the authority which he had once 
wielded himself in England: and further he 
might be tempted to use his power in India to 
cnforce projects winch he had initiated and 
failed to carry, in London, thereby enjoying, 
so to. speak, a double spell of Office, Conversely 
the returned Viceroy, if appointed at a later 
date to the India Office, might be inclined to 
pursue at home, whether wisely or unwisely, 
the policy with which he had been identified in 
Indi); he might even not be averse from 
applying to his successor the curb under which 
he had fretted himself, If, on the other hand, 
he were to look at cases too exclusively, through 
the glasses of ‘the man or the spot’ he might 
fail in his duty as Secretary of State" (Vol. II, 
PP. 54-5). These are, indeed, very cogent 
reasons and we hope they will always be kept 
in view in making appointments to vicerovalty. 
Lord Curzon wes opposed to the elevation of 
the members of the publie services in India— 
civil or military—to the office of Viceroy, as also 
‘of even members of the Royal family. "It iż con- 
celvable", he says 'that a day may arise when 
provincia] autonomy may have reached a stage 
of development in which the nexus between the 
various Local Governments might be supplied by 
f Royal head of the State, wholly dissociated 
from politics, and charged with social and 
ceremonial duties alone, But such a situation, 
quite apart from its acceptability or tlie reverse 
to the holder of the office, would involve the 
complete transformation of the Imperial 
Government in India as it has hitherto existed : 
and ii is notin my view a consummation that 
is either to be encouraged or desired" (Vol. IT, 
In the last sentence there speaketh 
zonianiem with a vengence. No provincial 
xulobimy in India, no constitutional governor- 
ship or viceroyalitr—only the "Imperial 
Government in India" and no modification of 
it even in ages to come! "That is Lord Curzon 
all over—waving the banner of Tmperialism, for 
the good of India! Not only that but he seems 
to have regretted even the change entatled by 
the subsitution of the. Company's rule by the 
direct control of the Crown, in 1858, In the 
result, says Lord Curzon “the Governor-General 
both fost and gained in the process. On the one 
hand a véry necessary check was placed upon 
his initiative and he could no longer wage war 
or make treaties or commit his employers in 
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England behind their hacks, The Governor- 

independent potentate, On the other hand, 

though the Viceroy was still exposed to the 
curb of Whitehall, sometimes pulled in his 
mouth with quite unnecessary violence, he was 
freed from the tempestuous caprice of the Court 
of Directors and tlie internecine conflict between 
the rival authorities in London." So far a5 
Lord Curzon is concerned, he would have been 
evidently happier could he but wield the 
authority of the Governor-General of the olden 
days, when he could wage war or make peace! 
But even in his own degenerate days Lord 
Curzon did all he could to emulate the glorious 
example of his beau ideal —Dalhousie—by send- 
ing am expedition on a peaceful mission to 
Lahasa! Writing of the authority of the 
Viceroy, Lord Curzon makes some interesting 
observations. He says:—‘‘In India itself the 
power of the Viceroy has remained on a singular- 

ly uniform and impressive level of distinction” 
though Indian public opinion is apt to credit 
him “with even greater power than he really 
possesses. As the movement towards provincial 
autonomy in India develops, and as the 
parliamentary analogy is more and more applied 
to the conduct of affairs at Simla and Delhi, so 
the prestige of the Viceroy may be diminished 
and his influence curtailed.' The author does 
not add in so many words, but be clearly implies - 
that that will be, indeed, a great disaster, the 
more so as Lord Curzon was terribly distrustful 
of capacity of the House of Commons to manage 
and control successfully the affairs of India; 

Not unnaturally perhaps the democratic Howse 
of Commons was, in his judgment, unfit to wield 
the destinica of the autocratic, [imperialistic 
Government in India, 








V. 


That Lord Curzon and the crusted, old ‘Tory 
Anglo-Indianism of which he was the high 
priest, should be mortally afraid of the inter- 
ference of House of Commons in Indian affair 
of the establishment of provincial autonomy and 
its invitable concomitant in the way of constitu- 
tional Governors (as opposed to autocratic 
administrators) is not nt all surprising to those 
familiar with Curzenian mentality, ‘This, how 
ever, is blazoned in no uncertain terms, on the 
very title-page of the firat volume of the book 
under notice, in the shane of gn extract from 
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a letter addressed by Timur (Tamerlane) to 
Sultan Bajazet, culled from CXIV of 
Gibbon's immortal Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire and this motto, so deliberately 
chosen, may be rightly taken to be the raison- 
d'etre of Lord Curzon's own performance, Tè 
runs as follows: “Dost thou not know that the 
greatest part of Asia is subject to our arms and 
our laws? That our invincible forces extend 
from one sea to the other? that the potentates 
of the earth form ao line before our gates? and 
that we have compelled Fortune herself to watch 
over the prosperity of our Empire?" ‘Surely 
rank and blatant Imperialism such as is betrayed 
im the quotation placed on the title-page of the 
book from Gibbon, as a suitable motto to indicate 
its contents, is wholly incapable of assimilating 
the establishment of constitutional govern- 
ment amongst those whom it regards as mere 
“natives.’* 
We shall now conclude this critical apprecia- 
ton of Lord Curron's book with a rather long 
quotation. from it, which wl throw into 
relief the merits and demerits of the S alike 
as a writer and a statesman; as-also bring into 
prominence his temperament, mental frame and 
outlook on India and the Indians. It will also 
bear out the criticisms we have offered on the 
work under consideration. Writes the author :— 


60 different are the conditions in this respect of the 
present day from those of hall a century ago—and 
stil] more, of course, as we go further bsck—ihat no 
sixnüsrd of comparison can be set up. And yet I 
can truthfully say that in the thousands of Viceregal 
minntes, amemorntida and tetters, which 1 have been 
called upon to persuc, 1 catinot recall a aingle harsh 
or unfecling reflection by any of these writers pon 
apy echon of the Indian race. Hach Governor- 
General as he has aesnmed his onerma chatge, hos 
been inspired not so much by the magnitede of the 
task as by the moral obligations which it has entailed. 
Each has songht to do his dutr by tbe millions of 
every class anil creed: mony have forme) the warmest 
attachment to the people of the country: some have 
left the most tonching tributes tò their character. T 
have never found im the records of ony Viceroy any 
trace of that pride of colour or arrogance of tone which 
ff sometimes charged against younger and less ex- 
perienced Englishmen in that country. Tt is perhaps 
not unnntural that, in a land where a small minority 
of one race rules a vast population of another, ani 
where a racial prejudice either existe or can ensily 
be called into being, the British rolere who have 
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been most popular have been those who appeared to 


take the side of the Indians against their own comtrr- 
men, whe openly espoused the native cause In a 
controversy, or who made social anil, in more recent 
times, political conressions to Indian aspirations, I 
aa easy te ncquire this sort of popularity in India. 
A speech here, sn appointment there, a vielding to 
popular climeur in & third case—and the thing is done, 
British Viceroys have as rule risen superior i0 thia 
form of temptation. A few, by a consistent policy. of 
deference to Indian sentiment, particularly where it 
has brought them the disfayour of their own couniry- 
men, have attained a more enduring reputation, Sach 
has been the fortune of a Bentinck, a Canning, or 4 
Ripon, in enlogising whom the Indian love for 
h*perbole has found à fruitful Geh] for exercise. But 
the Indian is gifted with extmordinary natural acumen; 
am) while he invests with a rimbus the brow of the 
Englisliman whom he believes to hove taken his side, 
he regards with scarcely less respect the man who 
has held the scales ever and has set justice befure 
partiality, Warren Hastings was teganied by the 
Indian community in Bengal—relatively few ani 
voiceless in those days—as their champiott and friend: 
Dalhousie they approached with mingled awe aml 
admiration: they bowed to the splendid presence uf 
Mayo; they could not fail to be attracted by the courtly 
charm of Dufferin and Lansdowne. Some Viceroys 
have interfered openly to protect ilie natives from 
Violence or outrage at the hands of the white man. 
Lord Lytton essayed the task; the writer exposed 
himself at one time to comsiderable obloquv from his 
countrymen for a renewal of the effort, and exag- 
gerated  Acconnis were citeniated of his alleged 
partisanship in potorious cases, The truth of these 
will perhaps ome duy be told. The right standard of 
conduct is enrely that there should be (he same: degree 
of sanctity attached to Indian as to Hritish life in 
India, and that acts should oot be condoned in: one 
caue which would be comlemned in the other, The 
smaller class of Indiam officials was tntentely grateful 
for any interest shown iti their welfare; and ome of 
mr prosmdest possessions is the Address that was 
spontaneously preeented to me when I left Indis by 
the «nbordinate native servanta of Government in the 
public offices nt Simla; while the tenacious. affections 
of the Indian peoples may be iliustrated by the fact 
that, tbough E hove left that country for twenty year, 
I] continue to be addressed by natives from all parts 
of the lani] who believe themselves to ‘have been 
tested with injustice, and who imagine that I am 
still in a position to give them protection or redrese. 

This rather long passage—for reproducing 
which we make no apology—shows Curzotian 
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Imperialism at its best and at iis worst. To 
take first the good points of it:—it is paternal, 
inspired by m fairly high sense of duty towards 
the Indian “peoples” (plural number, always, if 
you please, and never singular number even by 
mistake, for that would be admitting Indian 
homogenitty) in so far, but no more, as it is 
consistent with British Imperialistic domination, 
tolerant, progressive at a rather slow pace (a 
permissible Irishism this, it is submitted) and, 
on the whole, capable of adapting itself, under 
very. great pressure of public opinion, to 
€ ing circumstances and shifting environ- 
ment. Its objectionable features are its being 
practicably. unresponsive, wholly. mechanical, 
absolutely soulless, totally unsympathetic and 
prodigiously unimaginative. Tt. is heedless of 
popular longings and aspirations for freedom in 
administrütion and political liberty, as it treats 
human beings as "natives", that js rather 
as pawns on the chessbcard of British Imperial 
ism than as living units capable of achieving 
er entitial to political freedom and. self- 
povernment. Lord Curzon’s Brifish Geveru- 
ment tm India, view! from the Indian 
perspective, is the gospel of British Imperialism 
ai its best and at its worst, 





THE ENTERNAL OPIUM QUESTION." 

A remarkably complete handbook has just 
been published by the ''Committee on the 
Trafec in Opium" of the Foreign Policy 
Association of the United States, It contains a 
summary of the Opium Conference held at 
Geneva from November 1924 to Febritary 1925, 
with appendices containing complete texts of the 
Pinal Agreement, together with a text of the 
Hague Convention of 1012. It has reprinted 
also the letter of Mr, Btephien. Porter—when he 
left Geneva, having been recalled by President 
Coolidge—and the variots speeches that were 
made on the memorable occasion. Many other 
points are also contained in this extremely use: 
ful handbook, which is a great boon to those 
who are seeking, from :a long distance, to 
follow ont all the intricacies of an extremely 
dificult question of world-wide importance. 
Let us consider brieily in this review, in the 
light of the doctiments which are now before 
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"The — Puilernaliomal Confrol ef the Trafic fx 
Opium. (The Foreign Policy. Ameociation, g Bast, 


gath Street, New York, U.8.A.) 925. 
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us, what really happened to cause the quarrel 
over opium between America and Great Britain. 


IH 

America had originally come into the World: 
Opium Question because in her own borders 
the number of opium addicts (owing to their 
taking morphia and heroin, which are alkaloids 
of opi) had been ever increasing. Some 
even put the mumber as high as one million, 
though this figure has recently been challenged —. 
and is probably beyond the mark. Canada also 
igs become very seriously affected; Montreal is 
to-day. one of the most drig-addicted cities iii 
the- world. For this reason, America, which 
had-stood outside the League of Nations on the 
other matters, determined to come into the 
League on this one humanitarian question and 
to seek to find out in this: way whether the 
League was really able to function in the cause 
of humanity or not. America has been. 
Gesperately — disappointed. — She has failed 
indeed in the end | Mr. Stephen Porter, the 
American representative, actually left the Con- 
ference Chamber, having given in a letter to be 
read by the President, stating that he saw tio 
longer any tse in continuing the discussion 
when it only ended in futility. 

Let us explain America's point af view. 
Mr. Stephen Porter said, that there was only 
one way of stopping opium addiction and that 
was by restricting opium poppy cultivation to 
the full amount needed for medical and scienti- 
fic requirements. Anything beyond that amount 
was certain to be used for addiction, und such 
abuse was nothing else than an abuse; it was 
no legitimate use at all. He stated further that 
it wus useless t0 seek to siup the amuggling 
of opium after it had been extracted from the 
poppy and manufactured into the drug, Opium 
was such a tiny drug, especially when made-up 
into the alkaloids òf morphia and heroin, that 
it could be concealed anywhere: No amount of 
detective work could prevent smuggling: But 
while the plant was actually growing and the 
fields were white with the poppy, it was not 
hard to detect it and to prevent its being grown 
in excessive quantities, All that wns really 
required was for the world to agree together 
that no more poppy plants should be grown than 





were needed for the world’s medical needs, The 
countries, where poppy could be growi—sucl 

as India, "Turkey, Persis—ought to be markel 
out, and cach of them should be allowed one 
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fraction of the world’s needed supply—say, for 
instance, each of these three countries might 
grow one third and no more. Then this opium 
should be dealt out to different countries of the 
world in the proportion needed for the meilical 
purposes. By this method, the. whole world 
would be properly served, and there would be 
nothing left over for vicious opium consumption. 
Hut Great Britain, representing India, and 
other countries also, rejected this simple pro- 
posal, ¢ven when America offered a long lease 
of years for its accomplishment. "They said that 
they could) not agree to the formula of restrict- 
ing the poppy cultivation to merical needs. only, 
but that they were prepared to carry out. the 
Hague convention and to put down opium 
smoking, if only China ceased to allow smug- 
gling. Then the American delegates tired hard 
to find a common meeting ground along that 
line of approach. But here again financial 
interests, which were always in the back-ground, 
prevailed. The powers, who were chiefly 
interested to maintain their colonial revenues, 
derived from opium ultimately won the day. 


ITT, 

The Hague Convention had spoken expli- 
citly in Articles 6 and 7 about the suppression 
of opium smoking but it had put iu a saving 
clause, that those powers who were not. able 
to suppress it immediately should do so "as 
soon as possible". The Hague Convention had 
been signed in ror, But the Americans: said 
bluntly that the contract had never. been kept. 
Ten years had passed and opium smoking was 
going on in the Far East just as before, This 
is what made America despair and its representa- 
live did not mince matters at all, For instance, 
India had sent out to Saigon, in French Indo- 
Clinas, in 923; no less than 2925 chests of 
iudian opium (to be used for smoking) which 
was more than 6 times the amount of 1913, 
Yet Great Britain, on behalf ol India (which 
provided the opium) and France (which held 
Saigon as a possession) had both of them signed 
the Hague Convention in 1913, declaring that 
they would suppress in their Far Eastern posses- 
sions the sale of opium for smoking as soon as 
possible. Naturally America asked "How much 
more. time do you want? Do you want a 
century?" To this no definite reply was, of 
Course, voliclisafed. 

America made an offer of ten years, and 
then of fifteen years, in which these European 





top 
Powers should keep their word, and cease from 
trifling on this subject any longer. But Lord 
Robert Cecil, on behal of Creat Britain, though 
&xious to conciliate America flatly refused each 
American offer, He stated that opium was 
being smuggied from China, Let frst the 
Chinese opium be stopped and do smuggling 
into British territory take place, let this be 
decided by an International Commission, and 
then after an interval of fifteen years froin 
thai date, the Hague Convention article, which 
Great Britain and France liad signed twelve 
years back, might be put into effect. In this 
formula it-was evident that a loop-hole was left 
tor delay, just as had been done at the Hague: 

Mr. Stephen Porter broke in, mipatiently, 
and sail almost rudely that this was merely 
another delay. for revenue purposes, similar to 
all the former delays. How long was Great 
Britain continuing to break contracts? He 
made one final offer. He offered eighteen years 
in which to fulfil engagements: bmt Lord 
Robert Cecil stuck to his own formula saving 
that only eighteen years after China had stepped 
smuggling would Great Britain carry out 
the Hapue contract, "Then Mr. Stephen-Porter 
cabled to President Coolidge und he was 


recalled. "Despite", he wrote, “over two 
months discussion and repeated adjournment it 


now clearly appears that the 
the Conference was called cannot be accom- 
plished; ....Unfortunately those ations in 
whose territory opium smoking has been tem- 
porarily permitted are not prepared to reduce the 
consumption, unless the producing nations 
agree to reduce production and to prevent 
smuggling from their territories, and then only 
in the event of an adequate guarantee being 
given that the obligations undertaken by the 
producing nations would be effectively and 
promptly — fulfilled. Wo restriction of the 
production of raw opium under such conditions: 
can be expected." 

Thus with the American withdrawal, the 
Conference failed. Great Britain carried her 
point and obtained the indefinite delay, 
Smoking dena in Singapore will be as full as 
ever for many years to come, and the revenue 
of Saigon and the Straits Settlements will be 
hardly at all affected. There are some points 
in the final resdlition which are of great inter- 
tational value, but the Conference asa whole 
faced. The more is the pity! 
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THE LIVING RELIGIONS WITHIN THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE.* 


Ey Mr. W. G. RAFFE, 


This remarkable work is the permanent 
record of a noble idea, well organised and 
trimmphantly carried into an emphatic comple- 
tion. To have conceived the original idea, to 
have obtained amity and unanimity among living 
adherents among so many vitally different 
religions, all speaking from the same platform, 
is an achievement of which many a man might 
be justly proud. Mr. Hare, however, has no- 
where claimed any special benefits for his work, 
and indeed he would perhaps rather view it as 
a normal part of the aim to which he has 
devoted no small part of his life: that of the 
study of comparative religions, There are few 
scholars im Britain, perhaps in the world, who 
are so deeply and accurately versed in the many 
religions, past and present, of the world, as he 
who is the editor of this splendid volume. 

Mr. W. L. Hare has never taken the trouble 
to ncquire academic troplues, and like such other 
eminent editors as Bernard Shaw, or H. G. 
Wells, his university was that of the world 
rather than the narrower sphere of schools and 
colleges. Yet his attainments are r din 
them, as may be seen by the fact that in.a world- 
wide competition held some few years back, for 
an essay ou "Prayer" Mr. William Loftus Hare 
stood second among the vast roll of 1700 scholars 
who competed, their papers being examined 
without the judges knowing who had written 
them. He is, of course, well-known in England 
as a discerning and critical lecturer on Compari- 
tive Religion, and at one time was appointed 
as Director of that subject for the British 
Theosophical. Society; a. post which was later 
unfortunately suspended owing to lack of funds, 
He is also known, as the editor of the monthly 
journal, The. Ploughskare, the one-time organ 
of the Society of Friends, which exercised a 
remarkable effect on educated opinion during 
the war period, and is now editor of the Garden 
Cites and Town Planning Review, which is 
among the infiwetitial architectural and socio- 
logical journals of Great Britain. These facts are 
a few only that may be properly mentioned here, 


*Helgions of the Empire, A Conference af 
Some Living Religions within the Empire (London 
tos Edited by William Loftus Hare. With an 
Introduction ty Sir R. Denison Rosam, CLE., PhD., 
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for the very good reason that Mr. 
was the inspiring mind at the back of t 
of this Conference, which is without | 
the higgest event of this kind in the history of 
the British Empire. More than that, it was the 
most successful of any in the world. Tt is a 
definite and practical demonstration he the 
trotherhood of mankind and the uni and 
witderlying idea that is behind all relin e 
matter in which localised form a definite religion 
may appear. The organisation of the Conference 
was carried out by him, with the energetic aid 
of Miss Mabel Sharples, and the help which he 
has always received from his wife. Almoat 
every authority on religions, other than those - 
current in Great Britain, has been more or less 
closely interested or identified with the Con- 
ference, and, as the reader will see below, many 
of the foremost Indian scholars gladly gave 
their highly appreciated services, Although 
the first idea was to hold this Conference at 
Wembley, it was found that the attendance 
which might there be expected would mot be 
good, so it has held in the Imperial Institute, 
where it received the [friendly greetings from 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, then Prime Minister, 
in a characteristic message of welcome. 

Where so many fine scholars have concentrat- 
ed the seance of a vital religion into a short 
space, it is in nowise possible for us to attempt 
my summary, and to criticise would be as 
impossible in our space as invidious in amy 
attempt at differentiation. Every contributor ts 
a scholar, a sincere belicver in his own religion, 
amd has respect and tolerance for the beliefs 
of others. We shall, therefore, be content to 
summarise the contents in a cordial and sincere 
recommendation of this volume to all our 
readers. Works of this kind are all too rare to 
miss reading : they are too precious to be allowed 
to moulder on some dusty top-shelf ; and in this 
we have the considered conclusions not merely 
of one man but of no less than forty scholars 
of world-wide reputation. ‘Thus the work is 
more than att ephemeral affair; it is alive,—as 


long as the religions which are so excellently 
treated, 
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The werk opens with a section entitled 
General Asbecis, with an introduction by Sir 
E. Denison Ross, the genial Principal of tlie 
School of Oriental Studies (University of 
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London) and is followed by o Sketch of 
Modern Religious Congresses, by the editor, 
and concludes with the opening address of 
that well-known explorer and student of 
religion, Sir Francis Younghusband, EK.C.5.L., 
E.C.LE, The papers presented to the Com 
ference come next, with the section devoted to 
Hinduism, first An Historical Nole on the 
Religions of the Hindus by Dr. A. S. Geden, 
and then an adimirable contribution on Orihodox 
Hinduism or Sanatana Dharma from. the able 
pen of Pandit Shyam Shankar, M.A., of Benares, 
followed by The Religious Aspect oj Hindu 
Philosophy by Pandit D. K. Laddu, Ph.D., of 
Poona City, 

‘The second section deals with Islam, 
commencing with An Historical Note on 
Islam from the well-known Oxford Professor, 
Dr. Margoliouth. We have then magnificent 
eontributions from Al-Haj Khwaja Kamalaud- 
Din iof the Mosque at Working) on. The Basic 
Principles of Islam and one on The Spirit 
of Islam from Mustafa Khan of Lahore, 
followed by more specialised papers by Sheikh 
Kadhim El Dojaily (of Baghdad) on The Shi'ah 
Branch of Islam and on The Abmadiyva 
Movement in Islam by Hazrat Mirza Bashir- 
ud-din, Mahmud Ahmad, Ehalifat-ul-Masih (of 
Qailian). The Sufi aspects of Islam are 
represented by two admirable papers by Sir 
Patrick Fagan, K.C.LE., C:S.f., and by Sufi 
Hatz Raushan Ali (of Ranma) on An Historical 
Nole on Sufism and Sufism respectively. 
Already we have noted material enough to fill 
a dozen hooks but we have scarcely started, and 
we come next to Buddhism, An Hisiorical 
Note on Buddhism is written by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, D. Litt, M.A., while Dr. W. A. de 
Silva, of Colombo, eritis with full authority on 
the Síatus and Influence of Buddhism in 
Ceylon followed by an able paper by Mr. G. P. 
Malnlasekura, on the Jafluence of Buddhism 
on Education in Ceylon. The Mahayana schoo! 
of this religion is dealt with by Mr. Shoson 
Morvamoto, of Tokyo in Mahayana Buddhism 
but the Hinavana school is not represented. 

We then reach the consideration of those 
religions which do not number so many 
adhrents in India, introduced with Historical 
Noles by Sir Patrick Fagan. Zorcastranism: 
the Religions- of the Parsis is ably handled by 
the Shams-nl-Ulema Dastur Kaikobad Adarbad 
Noshirvan, D.Ph., of Poona City, followed by 
an bibig paper on Jainism By Rai 


Bahadur Jagmander Lal Jaini; MLA., 


ni 








"ead ü 
of Indore, and the Sikk — Religion ably 
expounded by Sardar Kahan Singh, of Nabha. 

The great land of Aryavarta is thus seen to 
claim, and rightly, the premier place as the 
mursery of the great religions of the Empire. 
China has an even greater population but as & 
land of philosophy and true religion must yield 
place to India, as indeed must all countries of 
the West zs well, Chinese religion is. pre- 
sented in two papers, leading with Aw 
Historical Note on Taoism, by one of the first 
of European scholars on religion, Dr. G. R. 8. 
Mead, B.A., the well-known editor of The 
Quest; the other paper being on Tasism by 
Mr. Hsu Ti-Shan, of Peking, 

The progress of Modern Movemenis next 
claims our attention, under which head we find 
a series of able reviews of certain sects or 
developments out of the older doctrines, 
Histerical Notes are contributed by Rev: W. & 
Utton Page, O.B.E., and then we have some 
excellent work on the Brahmo Samaj and the 
Arya Samaj by Mr. N. C. Sen, OBE, and 
Professor S. N. Pherwani (of Shikarpur). ‘The 
Bahia movement is dealt with in a further two 
papers, one of which is a joint work of the 
Bahia Assembly, presented by. Mr. Mountford 
Mills, of Canada, and the other, on The Bahia 
Influence at Lile by Mr. Ruhi Afnan of Haifa. 

Turning then to the beliefs held by those 
known as primitive peoples the section leads 
of with An Introductory Note on Primitive 
Religion by Professor Alice Werner, L.A., 
following which is Some Account of the Maori 
Beliefs by Ven. Archdeacon Williams, of New 
Zealand, Beliefs of some East Africam Tribes 
by Mr. R. St: Barbe Baker (Kenya Colony), 
The Bantu Religious Ideas, by Mr. Albert 

Thoka (Pictersburg, South Africa) and Some 
Aspects: of the Religion of the Wet African 
Negro by Mr. L. W. G. Malcolm, FRSE. 
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This remarkable list completes the papers 
dealing with specific doctrines of religious belief, 
and we then meet a comprehensive series of 
essays on the psychology and sociology of 
religion, The Introductory Nolte to this section 
i by the editor, Mr, William Loftus Hare, and 
next is a paper on Man and Nalure by Sir 
Francis Yonnghushband, together with ine 
Naturalists Approach to Religion, by Profe 
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J. Arthur Thomson, ti... of Aberdeen Uri- 
versity. Mr. Victor Branford, the moving 
spirit in the Sociological Society, next deals 
with Primitive Occupations: Their Ideals and 
Tempiations, Profesor H. J. Fleure, D.s, 
on Holy Ways and Holy Places, while Mrs. 
Rachel. A. "Tavlor discusses The [dea oj the 
Sacred Cily. Mr. C. Dawson gives ts t paper 
on Religion and the Life of Civilization followed 
ly the Editor's contribution, The Ideal Mam, 
while Professor Patrick Geddes, well-known in 
India, expands the place of Religion on the 
Chart of Life. | 

This is the last section of this notable work, 
which is completed with a (General Survey 
by Mr. Victor Branford, and a Summing Up, 
bv Rev. Twssul Davis, B.A. So we complete 
tle persual of the sis pages. Tt is stated that 
some of the longer papers have been necessarily 
abridged, but this has been so well done that 
had not the faci been mentioned, it could not 
þe otherwise discerned. Those who, knowing 
one religion well aud others perhaps not at all, 
ani who may be inclined to object to the short- 
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ness of some papers, may take heart from the 
reality of the balance that has been reser 
Few editorial pens indeed, could have ‘surpassed 
the diplomatic care which careful reading has 
discovered, "There are no illustrations, but 
several diagrams, indicating something of the 
historical process of the cxoteric doctrines, amd 
tracing some of the main doginsas eludicated. 
We wish there had been one of these valuable 
diagrams to cach religion that is dealt with. 
They take but-small space and convey a useful 
constructive idea with something approaching 
correct historica] perspective, and the sense of 
such persective is nowhere more needed than in 
the study of Comparative Religiou. Perhaps 
these will be added to the future edition this 
work is hound to have, We wonld also like to 

see "time graphs" and populntion statistics i 
Era phi form, approximately indicating the 
numbers in each faith, and perhaps in the main 
sects. This iuformation is in most instances 
available, and would add «iH further to the 
high value of the work. 
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RECENT WORKS ON INDIAN HISTORY. 


A History of Kerala. Dy E. P, Padmanabha 
Mcton (Diwan'& Road, Ernnkulum, Cochin) rong, 

History of fhe Nayaka of Madura. By R. 
Sathyanatha Aiyar and S. Kirshnaswomi Aiyongar 
(Oxford University Press, Bombay) 1924. 

Dravidian fodia Vol. 1 Bv T. R. Scsha Aivangar 
(india Writing Works, Madras} roii 

History of the Maratha People. Ry C. A. Kincaid 
undi D. B. Parasnis Vol. TD (Oxford University Pres, 
Bombay) tya5. 

The Glories of Magadha. Tic J. N. 5amndar. 
University Office, Tata) r925. 

The Early History of Bengal, tty EF. J. Mona*an 
(Oxford University Press, Bombay) igis, 

A History of India. By V. 5, Dalal (V. J. Pathakji, 
Havadia Chokla, Gurat) 23. 


(The 


A Potitical and Administrative History of India, 


H571920. Bv E. H. Eamdar (M. C. Kothari, Raopnta 
Road, Baroda) 1024. 


Mnkerjee (S. -K. Lahiri &. Co) (4: | 


A History of the Indian War. By Clement 
Downing (Oxford University Pree, Bombay) Ah 
The umsatisfactory and inadequate character ol 
existing books on Indian history cannot be - better 
demonstrated than by. the publication, in rapid 
succession, of hew mannnals, dealing both with the 
entire comntry and particnlar arens and periods, that 
ire appearing almost daily, written both hy Imdian 
and  Huropean scholars. They embody the results 
of independent study and research and in several 
cases materially alter the accepted vices relating to 
men and movements, Not all recent publications are, 
it need hardly be sail, of equal worth; eatie ol then 
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‘thers are hosed on insufficient dat, yet ethene: ace’ 
inaccuracies and an absence of the: 


vitate] be 
historie sense. Rat the scientific fustorian is abrond 
and we may before long hope to have a definitive 
an! authoritative series of wilumes dealing with the 
various phases and epochs of Indian history. 

During 1717«:723 there lived in Cochin a. Clinplaiti, 
Jacolus Canter Visscher, b» name. He wrote, during 
hit stay there, observations heering “upon the manners 
and customs of the people, ther laws, Stes inl 
ceremonies, tle deseriptian of their kingdoms, as well 
ae their origin and their inedes ol Goverumeni, uini 
other similar snbjéects;" The late Afr. Poilitianabhe 
Menon, well-known as the author of the saluabie 
History of Cochin, completed im (gis un account of 
Malabar based mainly on the observations of Visscher. 
‘This volume which has now been pnuhlished nnder the 
editorship of Mr; T. R. Krishna Menon js n fascinating 
accoegti of a little-known period of South Indian 
history. A mmber af ecntemrury portraits adi to 
its attraction, and the format is af! that can tw 
destred. [It ie a weini adinim to Initia historical 
literature. 

We have frequently bad the pleasure of expressing 
our appreciation of the admirable work that is being 
done by Dr. S, Erishtaswami Alyangar and his 
ertryctl: associates im the Mitra Cutversity. So far 
ns the history of Southern India ia concerned their 
work. i that of pioneers. We have before mà the 
History of thz Nayaks of Modura, written under Yr. 
Aiyanger’s guidance by  lüs  erstwhile Research 
Aasistant, Mr. RK.  Saihvanatha — Aiyar, Some 
information relatme to the Nayaka waa avail. 
able im Nelson's Mannal of Madera and in 
Caldwell’s Mittory of Tinneveily, Bot owe have 
now for the first time a connected history of 
South India from the palmy days of the empire of 
Vijaynagar to the eve of the British occupation. Mr. 
Alyar supports his conclusions with the sanction of 
numerous autborities, iml his presentation fa through- 
out Incid, Those who have visited Trichinopoly and 
Madura and have seen the mopnificent architectural 
remains there, can form wome idea of the departed 
Rlory of the Nayaks; the palace of Tirmmmala Nayak 
in Madnra has, by an act of rare vandatist, been 
converted into "luiy purlieus of the law’ which bs 
4 great akame. Thise valnahle book of Mr. Aivar's 
deservea to be dommended a4 recalling a forgotten 
chapter of Miido greatness in Southern India 

Mr. T. R. Sesha Ivengar's Drovidian /{ndiq—ol 
which we have before us the firat volime—tmnuv be 
regarded as a very helpful supplement to Dy. Gilbert 
Slater's book on Dravidian Culiure. The thesis which 











Mr. Iyengar maintains is well expresses] in 'tle- worda 
€ Mr. C. E. Reddy who has coutributed & lorewonl +. 
"We, Dravidinüa, gre proud ty be alinen Ahat a 
between Aryan unil Pravidim, jf "there lia» been 
borrowing n the one humid, there has Bert. adivit 
m the other; that, if we received, we alsb gave; 
that what assimilation there hae teen da attics! 
«md not onesided; and that the ‘Hinda ehyiWuatian 
ot to-day ‘js the common heritage of both" The 
opinioes expressed by the anthür are in many hes 
"pen to dispote, but that he as rendered à. distinse 
service to the Dravidian cause hy drawing attention | 
fe it cannot be questioned. We shall revert to this 
meritoriony work after its completion, l 

The Histery of the Mahratia People; hy Me; C, A 
Kincaid and Roo Babndur D. B. Poranne hna atready 
attsined: the. distinction of a classic, for ita nccuracy 
and impartialitv, We have before oe the third and 
final volume which deals with the Maratha period from 
the desth of Shake te the end of the Chitpavan Role 
in 18:8. lt wil be recalled that im the first volum 
a promise wia made te inelode « «lori acount ol ‘the 
Maurntha States between. 4818 to the present day: that | 
Promise has not been redcenusd. In the words of 
Michelet, Mr. Kinet tolls ws, Lidge me preie We 
wish once -again to express aur warm appreciate et 
the wbiülity, fairness uml accurace which are wh 
marked characteristics of thia niommmenial wor, 
The work im ite now completed farm takes the render 
from the beginning of the Christian era to the imer- 
throw of the Maratha empire. Tt traces the cvenm 
that led to the smiden nòd unexpected rise of that 
pest of [mhas captains—Shivaji Thonsie Ti 
clears tp the tangle of the War of Independence, 
records the re-growihb ami ronechilation of tho 
kingdom wnles Shatin ani) bis reat ministers, Balagi 
Vishvanath, Bajirab Balla] and Hafaji Bajirao; and it 
leila of the great teeriicy of the renowned anu 
Phardnsvis stub finalle o£ tbe downfall ob Bajimo IT. 
briefly -narrating the reconstructive work of that wise 
administrator, Mountstuart Eiphinatone. The two 
previona volume were puhlishe| in f018 and mit 
Vol. T covers the period irem the eorlicat tines ta ihe 
death of Shivaji and Vol. IT from $6 ih Heath of 
Sham. The authors have tind the odvahtage of 
drawing on Rao Bahadir Maraehia’ unrivalled) polle 
tion of original] Maratha letters and documents, à 
number o( which are bere published for the fri Unie, 
aod which thew light on mony hitherto iülsmüiler- 
onl posmges of Maratha history, The work will 
lomg remain the stamiand work on the enhijvct. 


Professor J, N, Samaddur needs no introduction to 


oor texlers; only a few months tack we reviewed 
appreciatively his oefnl contribation on the Ecotiointec 
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Canilitien of Ancient Inilia. In thé present volume 
entilel Fhe (eria e! Magadha, he gives w an 
accent of the Mayadhan capital, wf the Edieia of 
Asoka, sad of the fate of the monasteries of Nalanda 
delivered at the Patna University unil ie il particular 
value | and  inportunece aa dealing with the two 
medieval Universities: We warmly welome ithe 
publication of these lectures which, ia the words 
employed in tbe foreword. by Dr. A. Berriedaále Keith, 
are an earnest and able contnbution to an important 
held of atudy. 

ÁÀ pathetic interest mitarhes to ihe Early Hiilory 
o] BRamgul, imasmuch as it anthor, Mr, F. J. Monahan, 
ka in coca before ité publication. 1t deals with 


history, imatitntions, inscriptinns ahd art of the. 
aure period and should have bees properly itesigna- 


tion the '"Harly History of Behr”. Tt was only A 
preliminary io à projected work bringing the history 
down to moderni times; it la nonetbeiesa: “eomrplete 
in itself and of a value which makea it worthy of 
ae all those who are interested in the History 

of India." This view of Sir John Woodroffe, who 
contributes à foréward, ia aniplv lorne oot by a persaal 
of the book. It is one of the moat painstaking and 
detailed history of the Maurya Period, starting from 
the cetablisiment: of the Manrya dynasty on the 
throne -of Magadha and covering tie reign of Asoka. 
Several! mape mni Dlusirations add io the usefulness 
ef the book which thoagh incomplete is valuable for 
ihi period H denli with, 

The second volume of Mr, V. &. Dalal'a History 
of dla deste witli the Basddhist period, and is divided 
inio thirteen chapters of greater or. lese interest. 
These in partieular telating to the Andhra and the 
Gupta denasties, and with the life and teaching of 
Sankara orè illuminating. The early death, in 1925, 
Ol ihe asibor wna undombtedle o grent losa to Indian 
echolarship, but his twn volumes o Hislory are 4 
fitting imeéntorial to hit, inspite of dame Timitutions, 

4 Political ond Administeative History of [mdia, 
Trinn by Mn K.  ‘Kamdar of Baroda, is a 
ummary of hig “Survey of Indian History.” Tt treate 
of the British period as the dates indicate r it contains 
an account of (he foreign relations of rhe 1$ast Iniiü 
Company with the lilian Btaten; and the second 
part denhi with tle constitmtional and administrative 
gruwth cf British Intia from the close of the Mutiny 
to the beginnings of respénsible government. The 
author is careful le avoid raih and hasty conclusions 
and his criticima are throughout characterised by 
moderution It is a. bewk that can be confidently 
reconrmumudel dor use in high echools, for which 
purpose it la evidently. intended. 
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Mr. A. C. Mukerjet's 4 Shori History of the 
Indian Peoply has fora generation retained thy ma 
ful patronage of the school hoy and is now In i» 
aixth edition, li is scarcely neccesary to say uy. 
thing fresh in Hs praise; it hus met and will cantine 
tó meet the needs of the high school atindent All 
that need he said of ihe présent edition d that the 
nn the vwarioss perieda of Inilan bisiory and Bus 
ineorpermted the resemsréhes of àcholara libe Sarkar, 
Beni Prasad, Dr. D. R. Hhanüarkar lind others. It 
is thas abreast of the latest researches, 

Mr. William Foster's service: to Indian history 
are many and valoable; his last work on "The East 
India Howse" ina deservedly received wide appreeia- 
tion. The book before ua, A History of the Indian 
Wart, was written in. the eighteenth century by mu 
English sailor unmed Clement Downing who woe! in 
India from i775 to rz}. Hie “Gompendions History" 
was published first in 17372, amd the present volume 
ix Gm exact reprint of the originial edition, It iw a 
book Gf great interest am! curiosity, thonyh its 
accutacy in several matters iy open to donbt, 1t will 
le welcomed as a useful and Lande edition oí a rare 
book, edited as it i« by a scholar of the eminence of 
Mr. Forster. " 


RECENT BOOKS ON "THE INDIAN PROBLEM." 
indian Poltica Dy J, T. Gwynn (Nishet & Ca, 
Lid, s2, Betners Street, Landin) 1924. 

Inilian politica! affairs nre daily ondergoing such 
kalitdoscepic changes and the situation assames every 
iliy anċh hewilderitie aspect with tremenis rapidity 
thai i& (oes not (ke a book oti current topia long 
Wr become ebuelete, Mr. Gwynn. eontrihuted, during 
1922, A sbties of letters ott the Tutian problem. to the 
Manchester Gugrdien. Withuit resting any refecti 
either on Ehe anthra ability, we are castri te 
remark that these letters had already lost much of 
their. interest. ani were, at best, only of mendemi 
interest o wear later, when the writey thanyght it 
worthwhile in reprint them in book “form. Mr. 
Gwytn appears to hare been very palnstakitig and 
to have tried to familiale BitiseM with all sides and 
facets of the qnestiona Chet constitute the Thdian pm 
bien., We are assumed by Lord Meston, who com 
tributes on Evtroduction, that "in hie lettere we have 
no rodememtade or propaganda; we have only the 
talk of the plain mon-—the busy merchant im the 
town, the village sworthies over tiem evening pipe. 
the doctor and the schoolmaster, the petty official ani 
the student, Hindu, Muslim ond Sikh,” We conless 
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that while for Mir, Gwynn'e own eherralkam we 
hare genuine respect, we khave mal Lord Maastoti'» 
Lutrodneton, with ite lilife-nimded selt-cesuplacenes, 
with  iupatenee. fut dheugh Mr. o Gwynne'a moti 
mumnicationa of gaz to the Manchesicr Guardian have 
become qaclete, they will have a permanent valne fer 
histariral purposes, o£ a period remarkable for iente 
atl ittense unti-Hritiah feeling- 


Indian Problems in Religion, Education, Politics- 
By the Right Rev. Henry Whitehead (Constable: and 
Co. Lui, London) 19324. 

Bishop Whitehead of Madre wes, dunn his 
residence m this coumtry, popular and widely respected 
hy Indians by reason of his andisguised sympathy 
with their aspirations. A book from him, written iu 
bia well-earned retirement, is to. be warmly welcomed. 
He-tescribes India’ as a land of friendship, and hia 
book de written fn the hope tbat it. may comitribute 
something ty the widerstandiny o£ à problem. on the 
wolutiun of which, depends the welfare ad: luppiness 
ax amore iati three Jurmdeed million people, But to 
politirs he  aesürma à  cotparstivele. minor — place, 
the chief pre-occupation of India from the ezricst 
ages of ita history nnd lias liad a dominating influence 
in determining the special character of Intian civiliai- 
Don," Dr. Whitehead» experience of Indian lite was 
‘gathered in Calcutta and Madraa during the. long span 
of forty years, and the four paris of his. book dealing 
respectively, with the conflict uf religions, the 
Christian: Chunreh in India, Education, and Politic 
are-full od wise amd éhrewd ubseryations, always grexl- 
natured, if at times nnpalatable. Tmo poliis the 
Hinbop'e mm piion may witht injustice be 
vie in the orca OPER fo bit by MM. 
Ima: "He thonght 
ihere was "n5 likelihood of the Tiritish Gevermment 
LI overthrown, ‘hut,’ be added with an impresaive 
yesture, "there. munst be no more. Atmritaare, vou emnü- 
not re India Tike than' Altogether, the Biahop's 
book id à thoughtiul and thought-prowoking volute, 
which deserves serious attention ot the banda of the 


India in. Formeni.. Ey Clande H. Van Tyne (D. 
Appleton and Co, 25, Bedford Street, Strand, London, 
W. Cy a} pos. 

Mr. Von Tyne fe hoad of the Department of 
History io the Michigan University and be cane ont 
to Tüdia during gran In the present volume he 
gives “the dinpresaion which Indian life and Indian 
politics at » most interesting time in [India's history 
made npon au academic American." An American 





himtorian, trained im teererch aul the weighing of 
histericnl evidence, found every deor oper qo drm fa 
study of tbe opinion, d eroe HE itus 





visited and interviewed peroba of all whales af 
opinion, from the Viceroy to Mr, Gandiii, and tried tö 
learn what the people ae well wa tho beaters thought 
om the complex problems of Indian politics. Coming 
ad it: does from an mnprejudiced amd independent 
student, the book is of considerable ;valne and 25, ot 


thr whole, a family laithíni accounr of the spacious | 


days of which he writes. Its chief useininess lins. im 
the author's patent amziety te see both sides of am 
m Thuis, on Mr, Gandhi arrest his remarks 

; “I fonnd that I buf aingied feelimgs abont it 
t engl of Ganilhi's gentleness, his lonlileness, tie 
atinospheré oj saintliness about him, tbe frail body 
alwave overtaxed! ati) even driven oti bya high sense 
of dety, 1 recalled hin—aimple, nnidefiled, living in 
the pure radiance of the «pirit. These thonghts mule 
mu amd. But when 1 roamed abowt it, T knew that, 


lind I beer Viceroy, L ahowld have arrested Gandhi 
But if Prof. Van Tyne! could 
have foreseen the reactionary decisions of the Cym- 


zik montha earlier" 


‘servative Govermment in’ England he wohl laya 
hesitated to conclude that “England tmy have cole 


to: alowly ta ber present policy toward India, but 


those. who know the truth will not chide her for the 
way in which abe has done things there simct her 


policy wae once determined." Dur views apart, the 


chief merit of the book is as thar of m anb. 


fni record. "Phe talenied author made a pont o 


learning what the people themselves, as well aa their 
leaders, thonght on thie complex problem, ut Indian 
politi, The result ja a book which | ia filled with 
the ngst intensely — interesting rarai Ean As 
Professor Van Tyne himuwel says he has tried tu teli 
anlg what be saw or heurd. The great valoc of bis 
[ES surely resides in the (act tat db da an accurnte. 
report of things «aid to him by: the actors themselves 
im the great political drama going an im India. The 
ia its distinctive mert, for which it deserves 
appreciation. — 


The Making of Modern India. By Nicol Macnicol 
Oxford Urniversitv Preis, Bombay) 1535. 


Dr. Macniel $$ already well-known to our readers 
ae a thonghtfül, echolarty atl sympathetic student of 
Indisn problema sad the anthor of fmdüm Theirm. 
fn the volame unie notice he seeks to provide some: 
meterial by which to estimate the character of the. 


mis 





forces tint are making New India, andl the dire 
tion in which these forces are carrying. her. They 
ure, n» the author is: carefn) io point cut, of many 
kinds—pobtical, social atil- religima; some of the 
most powrrín] sre the ancdent jorma of thought and 
af belief which modern influences are modifving, tat 
by no mesta eliminating: “At the centre of ‘all these, 
influencing them and ittluence! by them, are those 
ugtetanding personalities, indian im the texture of 
their minds nnd sonla, who are lentig their people 
inte the unknown irii of tomorrow.” Dr. Macnien 
woul), we ure eure, be the last man to clainy ezhoue 
tivenpsa for bis study: there are indeed several 
important aspects whieh le has not touched at all. 
But within the limitations he set to himsel he has 
written an exceedingly clear and eympathetic acconnt 
of the Indian situation ms it strikes a ^ thoughtríul 
foreign scholar. The misuonary speaks in his final 
words: "There f nothing that ia rooted more decply 
in, the soul of the Indian peasant thom his seme of 
(God; and whatever else be baes with the coming: to 
hin land s a new day and with the wokcuing of new 
mmbitione, be will mot, we trust, lee this" On the 


Gandhi and the fndianisation of the Empire. By 
J]; F. Bryant (Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & 
Cr, Londen] 1624. 

Mr. Bryant, us è member ol the Indian Civil 
“Service anid alo for some time of the Indian Lege 
lative Assembly, hos hid unipe opportunities af 
itndving at first hand. the political situation of India. 
In the present thoughtfal volume, we Lave his well- 
considered Views—mainly confined to am historical 


presentation—on.— the. Khilufat morement,  Mon-co- 
operatio the Akali propaganda, the Legislative 


assembly, mending or ending the legislatures and 
generally interesting, and while he in fronkiy im 
ermpathy with tbe position of the Government, he 
ales warns. tbe white moan that he cánmnot lightly 
throw off the harden which he has fustened pan 
hinsel= With regsrd to Indian reforms, he. takes np 
the position that was long isken up by the lite Mr. 
C. CE. Das nni has been advocated persistently by 
Mrs, Besant und her associates af the Conventint, 
ond also by Lord Ronaldshoy, He saya: “What 
‘Initia wants is something creentinily — eastern, 
climrecteristically Indien. She wishes to have an 
ipana of trying to solve ber own problima 
dinstead oof Jetting them be dunülla] ont for ber," 
Coming from a Civilian, it is on adimissiom tà be 
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thonghi-provoking. 


Sidelights on the Crisis im India, De H. Harcourt 
(Longnuns, Greet & Co, Vaternoater Row, Londen 
and Bombay and Calcutta) i934. i 

Mr. Harcourt is o retired member of the Indian 
Civil Service. He has adopted a novel plum in writing 
this book. Lm ihr wirds ui! Br. Cori] Nocwonl, wha 
Writes a ehort foreword, it is not a formal or exhane 
tive treatine, oor is it a political ar. partisan patphiet. 
lt se ad inberciuüge oÍ concinsiona, ol which Ehe pre. 
sentation is fresh in conception, and curried. ont with 
and some aspects of life in India, it gives the point 
of view oi two men, am Englahman and an Indiam, 
who have sympathy enough to be friemda, hut whose 
method of approgch ia of muecessity diferem" We 
do not agree that it is not written in 3 partisan spirit; 
the epilogue belies that contenti The “mallet 
Grat has fonnd w friemily advocete in Mr, Hareuert: 
nor docs the book add mcis to our knrrwledse ar asiat 
in any solution of the probleme confronting the 
Indian politician. At the same time it is iwaya an 
ulvuntage to ace Ourselves à& others gee us, Viewed 
in this Ught the work mmler eonsiderative has o value 
uf ite own, ws showing the elooted Indian whet con 
be sid ion the other side 


India and the Empire. By Lond Meston (The 
Imily News, Lil, Bonverié Street, Londen) 1954. 
Lond Mesbon'& purmphiet Iim the “New Way" seris. 
is designed towards clarifying the existing confusion 
in accepted political doctrines; the pamphlet sre 
ited ucnder the auspices of the Coaneil of the Liberal. 
Summer Schools, nüd profess to hive Keen written 
with a conviction that existing ewila cannot bé cured. 
by the glib repetition of ewereping formulas, or by 
violence or class-conflict, or by mere destrection, bat 
only by hard thinking and good will The pamphlet 
before ms is nn address given by Lord Mestom in 
August, 1924 and is chararterised by hir nsnal Titerary 
felicity, But though the menih: speaks great things, 
the E "s tssenae, ihe hiding sympathy iv 
lacking and it is difficult te find in the address any, 
eotsimetive suggestion, ‘The cociuaions of the recent: 
Reading Ritkenhead ‘conversations’ seem fo he fore 
fold by Lord Meston with an almost uncanny 
precision thus: "We üdhere t0 the policy defined. 
and embodied in the Act of romp "Wie shall reject 





fry attempt to vary the main stencture of thut policy 
before the stutmtory enquiry of 1929 nisiures, Hhengh 


we ane reddw in the menntime (10 consider aymputheti- 


may te advisable to jive better effeet to the spirit 
mm which that policy was conceived. Meanwhile we 
must asseni witboni hesitation to the free employ- 
ment of the special safeguards which the 11g Act 
provided agaist euch efforis on are now being. matie 
te vender the policy mmworkahle." fr is something 
to De plainly told that im regard to matters Indian, 
this conntrs can expert nothing Letter from the 
Liberals than from: tbe Coneervatives amd why hlame 
the poor Conservatives after this Liberal fulmination ? 


The Straggle for Power in India. By Bernard 
Houghton (Sunshine Poblishing — Honse, Princess 
Street, Hombay) 1934. 

Among the small band ob independent umt arm 
pathetic. foreign writers on Indian subjects; Mr. 
Hernan] Houjghton—a reime Civilion—ocenpies an 
ħongared place. Inspired throughout by an wWlealiam 
rare im the practical rmee to which he belougs, he. ts 
at tines tempted to hol] mp an image @ democracy 
such as exists nowhere im the znxlern  worhl Then, 
toe, charity i9 not ope of Mr. Hosghtkm'& vices; be 
has mo patience with men who will oot agree with 
him. His fal words of advice ares “You have got 
to act. You tive got to rowse the sluggard, inspire 

ibe award, wake from their fool's paradise those who 
dream that a privileged clase will even be reasoned! 
put af power The Moderates mmut be alow the 
error cb their wave and ralled t their o conntey's 
citer, thew  Moderates ao plant in principle, so 
cringing to their overlord, resolute only in their 
eluteh on afire.” The anther needs to be reminded 
‘thot viulenee (dno expresshen le tet necessarily a 
sniatiinte for roaaoner] argament. Bni on edocated 
imlnn bat will appreciate his deep aympathy with 
Inilia'ó progress towarde Freedo. 


The Rising Temper of the East, By Frazier Hant 
(The BolheMerril! & Co., 16, Rast Vermomnt Street, 
Andianapolls, U.S. A.) 1923, 

The anthor of thin book cante to ses Mr. Gandhi 
amd visited Egypt, Arshia, Persia, China, and. Japan. 
He describes how every énuttry he went to he fond 
seething with revolution, amt ewerrwhere he heard 
the «ame ery for liberty. He writes in a pleturesqne 
style and hia story ie sympathetically told. He mixed 


Among the common people, ihe iiss, the fellaheerns,. 


the éoolies, the pessante—atu| ewerrwhere hg fomnd 
the arme longing for liberty for better homes, betier 
fac, better education aff the same passionate inm» 
pulse to convert that longity into a reality. Mr. 
Hürnt's book i» onc that will give to ite readers food: 
tor careful thinking. Though it records bat the passe 
ing impressions nf 3 traveller, nevertheless it ia valn- 
able as showing what a eoltured American carried im. 
his rnm sa the resale of all thot be saw and beard’ 
it varjone castern countries, The book ghould prove: 
a useful corrective to the misleading: vas by the: 
average British tourists. . 


Arva COffee, Ponidicherrr]) 1934. | 

Mr. Barindra Kuttar Ghose ia a younger brother 
o Mr. Aurobindo Ghose, who wna irmnsported on 
conviction in the Manicktola bomb couspiracy case. 
It 1m s remurkahie hmman document that he has mow. 
placed before his renders; mo which his rmnermost 
thongirta, bia longings and die hopes are alf revealed 
with unerring skili; ami few can read we simple tale: 
without being deeply moved. It throws omch light 
om the psychology o£ the revolutionary movement in 
this eonniry ond merit» atteniin om this account 
ms welt, 





The Kenya Problem. Hy thc Rt. Hon, V. 5, Srini- 
vasa Bastri (The Servants of Indis Society, Poona) 
E 

The series of political pamphlets aneil, fromm time 
to tine, by the Servanty of India Sociely, Poona, 
possessa a- valne of He own. "The booklet& comprised 
im the series ore full of information, rarely overstate a 
case amd attempt to convince more by facts than by 
passion, The volume under consideration conta a 
selection from the speeches nid writings of our. dis- 
tinguished conmntryman, Mr. Sastri, on (he vexed 
subject of Kenya. Mir- Sastri, mot mony youre Ago; 
wae generally hailed oa an "Imperial etatesman'*; 
bnt diwillumiotmeni came to him warty ami in the 
speeches andl writings here repritited he sports “the 
seeond-lismd citizenship" of the Empire which is all 
that ia offered to “the brightest jewel af the Hrttink 
Green”. We commend ihi» volume t the notice of 
all serious students of Indiam politics; (Wy will find. 
im ioa presentation of the Inman vase which te as 
unamswerable a» i i» moderately expressed, What a 
pity Indian hus ae few Sastris! l 


tIS 


India—A Nation. By Annie Reint [Now Trdia 
(Mire, Madras) 19234. 1 

The wonderful eucryy and vitality of Mrs: Desant, 
and her amiriig services to the cause of India, must 
alwava entitle her io thc respectful grande ob our 
conntry. Hy her speeches aa by her writings, in Indin 
w in futeign countries, she is constantly striving: to 
further the cause df ludin = sell-governnwmt, The 
hook before us appeared first. in 1918 aud it i» grati 
ising thit third edition should have berm called for 
now. 1r ds written im Mrz. Beasant's msual vigorous 
style amd wr hope it will continue to be widely wel 
comed, as it ofere within a short compass much 
uaefil information, tot generally accessible. 


National Probiems. By Dr. Clentra Chakraberty 
(<8, Cornwallis Street, Calewita) 1524. os 
We have had the pleasure in. the past of reviewing 
come of the works of ro Chandra Chakraberty. He 
alwaya attempts Lo rait ihe lemptition of wailing 
with oplieneral topics andl cm with E oe 
itim are in danger of ‘being obscure ne = 
seli to ack «nbjecte m Industry, Religuina, Social 
and Rdticatlonal Reforma aind Hygiene; umd only a 
short fina)! chapier da ‘devoted to the growth » 
Mabnuliam. While we doe nor pyres wii aM his 
conclusions, wr are bound to record our apprectiian 
df the writer's independence oi thought anil conrage 
db gobxicHan. Dr.  Chakraherty's writitigs are 
generally ihüugluful and deserve attention. 


india's Lepers. By Frani Oldrieve (Marshall 
Brothers, Ltd., 21, l'ulermoster Row, Tandon, BE. C. 4! 
xot aurhor of this book, Mr, Frank 'Oldrieve, 
formerly Secretary for the Indian Mision to Lepers, 
fa mow Secretary for the British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Associalinn, He hoe written isis book m idis 
ty plend the cause o£ India's epera mita cr Eas 
every reader that a greet effort onght to be made to 
md the land of ‘this terrible lisease that has afflicted 
its people for &) many centuries. D dum problem 
ja ame af gresi seriousness will be realiced whem i tè 
recalled that e m total estimated number ot papm 
lepers in the Vritish Empire, no fewer than aoo yox 
belong 10 Iudis. Thi& disense, which had long been 
given ap a¢ hopeless and beyond remedy, is pow 
turabje amid Mr, Oldtieve’s book should convinke the 
graeruue donor that few other hummanitarint more- 
menta deserve the eure sympathy ond assiitapre ar 
the Btission to Lepers, The several photographs te- 


“furhyatrial 
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produced im the book tell harrowing tale, relieved: 





p 


The book i. -a weeful addition to the literatere of. 
social service. 


India's Outcastes, By the Rey. W. S5. Hont 
(Chmirch Missionary Society, Salishury Square, Tenidon). 


"ung . 
Mr. Hunt's book deals with the problem off | the 
mass movment aming the utiloochable in thie 


commiry ami] with be fuund instructive tt ia divided 
into aix chapters dealing respectively with: mass mnve-, 
mints: the untouchables; how they look, hve, work 
and worship: what kind of Christians they are, and 
gubstfiary mutters, Tt is a book that will be foumi 
nelu not only by Christian missionarica but those of 
the Indian faiths also. "The problemm of the uutwuüche. 
alles being a crucial one, the book: inlfl) an adinitted: 
need. 


RECHNT WORKS ON INDIAN HCONOMICS. 


Economic Conditions im India. By Pudmanabha 
Pillat (George Routledge A Sons, [,, Carter Lan, 
Loudon) - 1935. rm | 

Dr Padmanabha Pillai, who i& a nicmber of the 
Lcague of Natiomi Secretnriat ab Geneva, belongs to 
ihe rixig schon! of Indian econumists that. are fully: 


trained in the misdertss) metbuda of investigatiati. iu 


(he book before na—e thrais approved by the Ja : 
University for a doctorate—the author atudies the 
ecanotnic life of Inia with partienlar teferenen to the 
orpanivation and takes sinek of tbe 
possiilities oof developing Indian inilustriew ot 
medern Hines "Tbe topic ia nne of sliserbing interest 
at the present dav in India, where publicists, bosiness: 
on, and economists are all alike endesvourmy Wr 
frame a progranmuüe for the future development of 
thc couuiry which would] enohi¢ her to make the most 
a her teeing population ani vast economic Te 
eources, At adequate discmesion of He entre problenm. 
is an essential preregmiaite to the formntation olal 
definite industrial policy, ‘This ja well furniabed'in the 
hook: In the welkweighed words of De- Gilhert 
Slater, who. coniributes am Introductory Note, Dr. 
Pillai cudorses the demand for more rapid indue 
trialisation, aml recognise; that India must try the 
experitoent of protective dnties for oomafectures, If 
only fi the sake af lemming by experience He in- 
adieqnacy of that &xpposed panacca aml ite drawbacks, 
Aiter that, public opinion may begin to pay faller 
attention to tle other requises ol imdustrial ei- 








dency He fiyhtly urges that an incremee ol igri 


cultura) effickeniy la equally necessary; he empliesists 
the Bmportatice ol villige handicrafts. Altogether Dr. 
Pilal lina written à book of reni interest mnd. tme 
portance and we trust that he will continue Ies studies 
in thie very mach neglected enbject. Wie have, bow. 
ever, to complain of the absence of an index, 


indian Currency and Exchange. By H. L. 
Chablani (Oxfond University: Press, Bombay) tgi. 

Mr. Chablaüi'e hook is intended primurlly for 
College and University etudediis, let may with aifvati- 
tage be read by our public men desiring to to obtain a 
knewlelie of fins principles that will be helpful to 
(hem iü compe of the endless controversies centering 
round the subject of Tidiai cureenry.. The first part 
di ihe book gires a detailed and full accenut ef the 
general prinriples of ecorrency and exchange it their 
application t6: India. The secon! i “mainly critical 
and embodies Mr. Cheblani's own conchmüons One 
if hie tucst important views i thes expressed: “The 


mar object to De armed at should be to enenre the- 


gutomalic cxpausión am) contraction of @ currency. 
For thie jt ie enough ro have ^x couvertitle ruper, 
convertible not im gold rob, bot goll bullion aniy." 
This wil! indicts ‘that the onthor has his oon 
imepenileni views anid-we are glo: that he f» sellam 
doegmutic  BHarring ilillerenos ohn we eutttroverers! A 
topic ax carrency, (here is kmièh du Mr. Chaublani's 
look which well be. found useful by its zenlers. 


Currency aud Exchange in India, Hy B. G, 
Hhatnagar (Ram Narnin Lal, M Mahahadl) 1925. 

The Bases of Indian Economy, By B. G., 
Mhatnager (Eur Marain Pal, Muhabad] ipsi. 

Mr. Brij Gopal Hhatmagar, thé uuthor of the above 
two volumes, is a Lecturer. in. Economics in. the 
Allahabad University. He la devoted to the study of 
Héonomics and has bad the great advaütage of 
receiving his urat in- methode. of rescarch: under 
Professor HS. Jevons, While he i» am umconccaleid 
nationalit, he B never o bhhlmndeld by his legitimate 
hopes and wishes aa to omitto, tako note of stery 
facu, Ti ie a pleueure to read these books; they are 
written in a cler, attractive efvle amd are full of 


vurefullr-znihered and  well-arranged statistics and 


favta, On the question of exchange hiw vows may 
not foceive: aniversa] aceptas , 
interim gold esc 


dreulation. The second voline ds Titended more 


for ihe student than fer the general public, He 


divides his subjects into three luses, phréical, avelo 


he reecmtendàa an 
schange standard with gold ít active — 


mligine and egal. Quite naturally most of hii 
ilustratiuns afe draws from ihe provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, bat the book can with advastage be rrad 
hy studenti in othtr provinces as wail) anil- the 
muthor^a lsbours deserve appreciation, 


A National System of Taxation. By A. Rumuiva 
(Ph. 8. Mahadeva Iyer, rro Naick New Street, Maifural 
TUA. 

Mr. Rammiya's work whirh is m study in the Theory 
Gl taxation in relation té uations! wellare which iw 
worthy o a place besile the writings of well-known: 
authorities; it te fall af thought and the author has 
Tiinerons orighial Wapgestions of his cwm to offer 
lt i» not possible to analyse tle. contente of the book 
in a short notice, andl it will be alas onfair to crite 
dense the author's comudusiehna, Put we commend the 
book to the attention of all sbtiletite 4 Beanies, 
who. will find it not only instructive but thought 
provoking. Mr. Ruamnira's ireatine |s eotuprr hensive, 
asvstemati¢e and lucik 


The Yopuiaiion of India. Ty Brij Narain (Rama 
Krivhna & Sons, Auarkali, Lahore] tozs: 

Prof. Brij Namin, a frequent aud valned conte 
buter to the Hinditlan Repice, needs no introdurtion 
to our readers, In hí« present book he examines the 
influences which havea bearing om the growth of 
population im Indja As he emphasises, the diath rate 
and the vate of infant mortality in. India ane the 
highest in thé world; Twala kns ihe frgest mamber 
per thousand of children. below to am) the emallest 
mimber of peraons shove c The population problem. 
i$ thus ons nf prest nrzenes and inpertamo. "The. 
subjecl ià sbmilód in this Look with great ability mtd 
Hhoroughuess and in deel) with muiler aexthatia like. 
Movement of the Population; Birth un: Death Rates; 
sex, Murriage and Ilousehnkl; Density, Urhan amid 
Rural Population anil Literary: Occnpnatiana ob the 
People; Crgamsed Industries; the Malihnaign Doctrine, 
cover-populztion and National Income. The anthür 
covers the whole range 10 he traversód in dealing 
with the xnbjecr and he brings to the disctisaiód 
critica] acumen and knowledge: The book is fairly 
exhanstive in its eoope, anil accurate m its data and 
conclusioni. 


Protection for Indian Steel, Ey E. H. Soleman 
(Publications. Department, University af Calentta, 
Calcutta] tory. 


The question a steel proiection io Indin hos now 
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entered into the region of acoomplished tacts, tough 
much criticiam js atil being lavished om tbe Tatifi 
Foard by interested parties (or o re-examination of 
their position. Professor Solomon, who it tow, in the 
Heonomics Department ol the Aligarh Muslin Uini- 
versity, presents in this volame a thenglitful atl 
syMicumtic study of the whole problem, steering a 
way of his ows between the protagonista and 
opponents of the protectionist polier, amd his can- 
clusion ie that it fs perhaps the best possible effort 
t» perform the difficult task of according such pro- 
tection bo the Iudizm steel industry Ba will Le 
aufüewnt Lo assist tte granu! ool atendy growth with- 
out inflicting oan intolerable harden on India. This 
ig: uo position from whith no sensible protectionist 


The Economic History of Ancient India. By 


Santosh Kumar Das i5/2, Anatida Dutt Lane, Howrah) 
1925- 

Pré, & KK. Das has rendered grest service to 
Indian «iudents by the publication of hin very metal 
"book which is a veritable encyclopedia of information 
nn ihe subject it deals with and will, we have no 
doubt, ferite the cneogragement am] supgpert ip oso 
richly merits: The researches of Dr: Shama Sastry, 
Prof. jolly and, Professor Samaddar—and uow Prof. 
Das—make ft possible dor us to reconstruct tlie ancient 
economic conditions of ont lani "We unhesitatingly 
vommenit the book to students of ancient Indian 








India’s Forest Wealth, ty H. A. Smythe (Omori 
University Presa, €" yes, 

Mr. Smythe'a book i» the sixth af the India «f 
Today serie—the previons volumes of which we 
lave apprectatively noticed in the Himdustam Reviem 
—iemei mniler thé general editorship of Dr. Rushlibrook 
Wills. It deals with à  little-stmdied but most 
wieful kubject aml Indian politicians and studenta 
wil have ty devote jfncrenssing attention to the 
important forest resources of India and to develop 
them ow the years pase. The present work, which 
is admittedly not exhaustive, shonld be widely read 
as containing an extremely interesting account of 
the forests of India. 


Labour and Howing in Bombay, By A. RK 
Turneti-Hurst (P, &. Ring & Son Ltd, Great Smith 
As anthor of "Factory Legislation. in India" and 





joint anthor, with Prof, Bowley, of ( “Livelihood = 
Poverty," Pral, Barnett-Iiurst of the A Uni- 
versity has alrendy mmu a name (or hinmwell mur 
sometime an the stali ul the Sydenham College ot 
Commerce ttt Bombay, ami was thos. enabled th 
investigate into the economic conditions cf the wage- 
eurnitig classes in thai city. In hie very interesting 
larewori] Sir Stanley Reed sava: "The great essential 
ix that all who are interested ity the future of Indian 
indutry shorld take to heart the advice which Mr, 
Simnleyv Baldwin gaye to the City of Londun—to 
think econcmieslle, to po down (to the homes ef the 
people snd aes bnw they dive, "That is what Mr. 
Hurnett-Hurst has done in this thesis, amd if ram be 
unreservedly comuictided ta all who desire to kEnow 
something of Indian industry.” We thoroughly 
endorse these observations. Mr, Berneti-Hurst iè s 
cureiu] enquirer and hie «tudy is both udje 4nd 
thorough. Ti as written m an interesting style, ond 
no fewer than forty-two Dinstrations add to ite nlilice, 
The book  deala — with such matiera as general 
characteristics. of the city of Bombay; the supply of 
Labour; Housing and Sanitation; Infant Mortality; 
the Millhand; the Dock-Labouter; Labonr i the 
PRAE des labour in the Dock yards and Railv 

'orkshop; "Trade Unions; atid Welfare Work, We 
house the learned professor om the production 
of a work ob great merit. 








BOOKS OP REFERENCH. 


Offitia! Year.Book of the Unium of Semth Africa. 
No. 7, Edited by ]. E. Holloway, Directory of Cengas 
anil doen Cosin, Gorerisment gen 


SEL! 


Yeoar-fiook af the Unlon oj Senih Africa, we min. 
ed iss u most valuable comipendiam of statistical data. 
relating to the South African Connuonwealth anl as 
a model book of reference, The new isune (Nò, T 
dealityy mainly with the year 1551] gives, for purposes 
of collation and compariaan, the figures | fut ve des 
190 fo 1923. The book anpplies Lnformuation 
ly of a mtutistical cliarneter—on ista i DE toate 
ton of the variona statea und colonies, cnnstititian 
and government, population, vital aimtiatióa, pnlilie 
health and fdepitals, edacation, liheur and industrial 





conditions, prices and cost of living, social condition, 


administration of justice, police and protection, elec- 
torate, "native affairs," land srwev, terre aud 
occmpátinn, wrigation and water conservation, agri 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


culture and Bsheries, mines, manufacturing Industries, 
commerce, hartoura and ahipping, railways ntd land 
tratzportation, poste, telegraphe and telephones, 
finance and local government: These are: bot the 
major headings—each o[ them being sub-divided into 
tinny minor ones; The contents list condensed above 
would cnable the reader to appreciate better the 
comprehensive scope of the book, than any descrip- 
tion of it. Thus the Official Year-Hook, isaned 
annnaily by the Government of South Africa, i A 
monument of industry and public spirit. The edition 
under notice is distingnished from its prederessors 
by various changes, necessitated mainly bs the 
inerensed ‘scope of the valuable information con- 
densed and retidered accessible. Separate chapters 
are now assigned to the trestmest of new subjects 
now prominent, and several have been rewritten 
and resrranged amd various other features of interest 
and ptiliiy have been introduced, Altogether the 
Officlal. Year-Buok of the Union of Souih Africa is 
work of reference of which the Government of that 
Dominion may well-be prowl. It refecta the highest 
credit on the editor, an thr organization of the atatisti- 
eal department, as aleo on the resoarces of the 
Government Press at Pretoria. 


North Manchuria and the Chinese Eastern Railway 
'The Manager, Chinese Enstern Railway Economic 
Purcan( Harbin, North Manchuria, China) 1924. 

The big and tulky tome lying before ms—called 
North Manchuria andthe Chinese Eastern Rollwoy— 
ia tot a guide-book to that line but am excellent and 
valuable work of reference to the country which that 
railway traverses, It is not meant primarily for the 
traveller, but for the maw interested in the trade, 
commerce ànd economie tesource& of North Manchuria 
sh Eastern Ching, Jt fs such a book as would bare 
delighted the heart of Mr. Thomas Gradgrind—"à 
nian ol regkties, a nim of facis mnd calculatione— 
depicted by  Dickema in hi» Hard Times, That 
imaginary character—who represents the type of 
humanity called “eminently  practical"—was of 
opinion. that “dacts alone are wanted in. life," and i 
would have done his heart good could he but have 
aceess to this comprehensive and exhanstive work of 
reference, which iš ë well-digested compendium. ol 
facts and figures, data and tabular statements, about 
the economic resources, trade conditions, commerpial 
possibilities of and means of communication In North 
Manchuria and Basten. China.. Excellent photo: 
graphic reproductions materially enhance the ssefnl- 
ness of the letterpress, 
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Official Yearbook of the Colony of ‘Southern 
Rhodesia. No, I for rozy. Published by the Colonial 
Secretary. (Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia) 1915. 

‘Last year Souther Ebodegia attained the status 

of Responsible Government and this historic event. 
bas been. rightly «igtalind by the inauguration of 
nn official yenr-hook, the first ise of which is Leng 
before ina, Though it is the first comprehensive. 
attempt to collate the records of the countty, i i 
nevertheless quite gp-to-date, while the many special 
contributions materially add to ite attractiona, "The. 
information ii gives is historical, political, administras: 
tive and economic, The present sociologiral cohdi- 
tian ef the colony is well brought oat and its many 
potentialities clearly indicated. The facts and figures 
are preseuted im a lucid fori and the compilation im 
likely to be highly serviceable to all seekers after nie- 
fanl information about Southern Rhodesia Almost 
every aspect of the colony coming wnoiler the categories: 
of history, economtica, politice, and administration, ta 
dealt with In ss many os thirty-nine chapters, written 
by experts and epecialists. Accuracy and mp-to-dnte- 
ness are thus the characteristic features of the book. 
The value of the text ts substantially enhanced by the 
inclusion in it of s series of five excellent maps— 
general, mineral, orographical, climatalogical and 
geological Altogether a high-class year-book and à 
notable addition to annual books of reference, 





The Empire Commercial Guide and Yearbook. 
First edition. Edited by W.. © Hari Sazby, (The 
British Commonwealth Trade Press, Ltd, ars, High 
Holborn, Londen, W. © r5) 1925. 

Tie Empire Commercial Gude and Yearbook ia 
a few ond oveful addjtion to animal reference litera, 
ture. Tt is n comprehensive and anihoritative hamt- 
book to the trade, industry and commen. of the 
Britiah Empire, and has evidently been specially eoth- 
piled forthe benefit of manufacturers, shippers, factors 
ami merchants, and all othera interested iu import 
and export trade with the overseas dominions, colonies, 
dependencies atid mandated territories of the British 
Commonwealth, The volume hes been corefally pot 
jogether ancl ite accuracy if remarkable for a fürat 
edition. The data collected and presented ore derived 
mainly from official soarces, and nre as such reliable, 
The Empire Yeor-book—to shorten the tithe—bringa 
under one cover, in a handy volume, a great deal ol 
eonciee and accurate information, which Ia not 
generally accessible, abont the commercial and indis- 
trial life and economic conditions o£ the component. 
porte of the British Commonwealth overseas, India 
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occupies a section covering abest thirty pages- The 
facts and figures brought together in the Indiam section 
ure judiciogsly selected. "The book, as a whole, i a 
credituble- production and deserves to take.rauk with 
the standard annuals in the literature of reference. 


The Socialist Annual 1935. (|. L. P. Informati an 
Cómunittee, i4, Great George Street, Westminster, 
London, S. W. 1) 1935, 

Not content with the Labour Annual—issued by the 
Laboat Publishing Company Lid. of 28, Great Ormond 
m London, W. C 1, which was noticed in terma 

of appreciation in the last issue of the Hindustan 
Review—there has recently been bronght out wet 
attoller year-book for the tehoof of the socialists. It 
isa now Series of the Socialis! Annual. There is much 
few matter in it to justify its existence. It provides 
facis arid figures relating to socialistic aflaira in such 
a form ns to be of value to busy persons carrying. on 
‘propagandist work “for the socialist and labour 
movement. The compilation has been planned on 
cooperative lines, a number of qualified contributors 
having been placed noder requisition for the data 
brought together, 'The result ijs a work of great use- 
(nIness, covering al| sspeeta of socialist sctivities and 
progress: The Labour Annual nnd the Socialist 
Annual mnsefully enpplement cach otber, and both 
should stand aide hy side on the reference bookshelf 
of a publicist or a propagandist. 





The Camads Year-hook 1924. (Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, Catmda) ross. 

The latest edition of the Canada Year-Book is a 
marvellons compendium of general information ond 
atutistica] data about the great. North American. 
Dominion of the British Commonwealth. The vast 
mias Of ncenrate and welkdigested matter bronght 
together within fis covers, containing over one 
thousand pages of oeatly printed data and tabolar 
Statements, i» concerned with the physiography, 
history, comstitation, imstitutions, population, PP 
tion, industry, trade,  caorunercet, — transpor 
finance, labour, local administration, and social, 
economic, politien] and chic conditions of Canada. 
The statistica] data is based on the latest information 
rendered available by census reports amd other official 
publications, The Canada Year-Hook ix very similar 
to the efficlal annunl issued by the Government od 
South Africa ant it were much to be wished that the 
Government of Indin embarked upou s reference 
anoini moiefed om the same line, At present we 
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have meitber am olficiat publication wünilar to tbe 
Canailian ood Soath African Year-books, nor a tan 
official one similar to Canadas To-day. It would be 
well if some enterprising leginlator would ventilate 
the matter in the Indian Legislative Assembly, 


“The Times of Ceylon Green Book, ("The Times 
of Ceylon” Press Colombo, Ceylon) 1925. 
"The. Times of Ceylon" Green Bool has exti 

itself long since as m highle usefnI work o£ réferen 
connected with the Island oa Ceylon. The 
latest edition has been carefully revised and thorough- 
ly brought up to date, and the comprehensive nature 
of the Information it renders accessible makes it an 
invaloshle  handhocok for evervonn who haa any 
dealings with or interest in — Ceylon, it people, ita 
products, its trade, commerce and industries. 
Particularly commendable is the highly eficient 
system of indexing which enables reference readily to 
be made to any particular point on which informa 
tion ig required. Though not attempting to compete 
with books of reference called directories—of which 
Ceylon possesses one of the best of its class and 
kind—the Grrem Book i& so well planned and executed 
that it offers all the advantages of a directory with- 
ont lis inherent disadvantages. We hope Ht will 
teceive the ewpport it &» well merita, 











The Health Book. By Dr. R. B. Copeland 
(Chapman and Hal, Ltt, in Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W., C. 2) 1925. 

Dr. Copeland's Healt Book i» an American werk 
ond naturally takes note of secial and elimatie com 
ditions in Ameries. Nevertheless there ia a good denl 
m it of general ntility in other countrics as well Ita 
great merit i ite seceesefo) avoidance of technienll- 
tiea. It gives in more than four hundred paca 
sound, medical instruction in plain and easily 
intellizible English. The anthor is onc of the fore 
most mocdicnl authorities in hie country and he wribee. 
with the authority of an expert. The book ia divided 
into three parts dealing with cmergencies, common 
ailments and general adviee or health problenm and 
in each of these  gromps the subject-matter is 
alphabetically arranged [for purposes o£ convenient 
reference. The scope of the hook is comprehensive 
ranging from “adenoids” to “when to call the doctor!" 
Thos Dr. Copeland's Health Book ie m highly useful 
reference work which should be kept bandy in every 
family. Tts ose will sve an deal of unnecessary 
worry and expenditure, 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


G. H. Cutis. (E. TJ. Larby, Led., 90, Paternoster Row; 

Cutis Holiday Apartments Guide. Compiled be 
Loudon, H. C. 4) 1gz5. 

Cull's Holiday Apartments Guide is a highly use- 
ful reference work for the holiday-eekers at the 
famous health resorts in Great Britain, and is now 
in the third year of publication. It jw intended to 
assist the man of moderate means to obtain suitable 
accommodation at the varices holiday resorts. The 
places are arranged im alphabetical order and under 
each are given the names of apartments, hoarding 
fhousea and private hotels, which. the compiler éan 
recommend on the score of cleanliness, comfort, 
homeliness ond cheapnese—in fart, those cahili- 
ments only which ure of grod reputation. As such 
Cutl' Guide is likely to prove of great ulihty to 


RECENT GUIDEPOORS AND ATLASES. 


Beedeker’s Northern Germany. Seventoemth 
rtvised — edition. (Karl — Baedeker, — Publisber, 
Leiprig, Germany] 1925. 

iia noticing, in earlier tsetes of the Hindasian 
Review, the post-war editions of  Baedeker's aril 
books. to Londen and Paria, we pave the necessary 
facts about the origin, growth, development and 
Germany, which—inatnlled at Leipzig—tns, in the 
geome of ite founder, given the English language ñ 
new word, which is arnonyttions with super 
excellinee if the compilation of guidebooks for 
travellers. Prederic Harrison (in hi» famose essay 
on Tennyson) wrote of Byron's Childe Harold that it 
ja "only Baedeker in rhyme." Since we last wrote 
on the subject, death has been announced of the pro- 
prictor of the firm, who wae the son of the founder— 
Kar] Baedeker. The late proprietor, Herr Fritz 
Tecdeker, died in April last, at the age of &: The 
world-famous guidebooks, which bear hia father's name, 
were first lunnched as» long ago as 1539 by Kari 
Haedeker, then a publisher of Coblentz, whose first 
venture was "Lelgunm amd Holland." Karl facdeker 
died in 1859. His sons, Frite and Ernst, continued 
the work of their father and added continuously to 
the list of guide-books until every part of Enrope was 
represented in the series, besides several other 
countries ontside Harope, L¢., Egypt, Indie, Canada, 
and America. Sufice it to way for their accuracy and 
thoronghness that, whem the war broke oot, both the 
British and their ollies did not hesitate to make ose 
ol the familiar red-cover guides and every available 


copy whe pressed into service, whether in- mm 
or German. The work of preparing uew volumes atii 
revising those already in existence still goes oft under 
the direction of Herr Hans Bacdcker, wle ya 
Bekker Md. Wich Wend ok, Ge paba rae ‘The 
latest addition to the seties in Hoglish ts the Haad- 
book for Northern Germany, exclading the Rhinslamd, 
which is dealt with ina separate volume. Like ull 
the other post-war editions of Baedeker—Cunads 
(tg2a). Switzerland (1922) Beriim (19023j London [rmgzy) 
amd Paris (rxj]—Norihern Germany dà thoroughly 
abreast of the latest changes brought about im the 
wake of the Great War. It is faultiessly accurate, 
wonderfully compact aud judiciously helpful both m 
whet it tella ond what it refrains from telling, and. 
austains the justly high reputation of the firm as the 
makers of ideal guidebooks. It ia embellished with 
160 maps amd plans which increase materially the 
utility of the beck. Verily, BHaedeker'a are ideal) 
guidebooks and a boon to travellers. 





Florence: An Ulusirated Guide. By Lt-Colonel 
H. A Newell (C/o Chartered Mank of India, 
Australia and Ching, 4%, Bishopszate, London) 1935. 

W it be conect that libe a poet or an orator, & 
guidrbook-maker also is born and not made, then 
Li-Calonel Newell i, beyond all doubt, a born come 
piler of handbooks for travellers. He started his series, 
site years back, with the cities of India and js now 
dealing with those of Italy. His Tudian series of 
guidebooks extends over sixteen. volumes covering gs 
many cities or sites, to which be added later Ambala 
to Peshawar by Motor Car. Having thos fairly 
exhausted Indin he hes lately turned his attention to 
Italy, We noticed sometime back, in terms of appre- 
ciation, his Venice: An Iustrated Guile, on the 


“beets af which now comes the volume an Florence. 


like its predecessor it is exceedingly well pit together 
and is a capital hendbook to onè of the most. historic 
and artistic cities of Bnrope, and the most important 
im Italy after Rome. It would be found of very great 
ulility by. visitors to or residents iu Florence. We are 
glad to learn that Lt.-Colonel Newell is devoting his 
well-earned Icisure to compiling guidebooks to other 
famous Italian cities. 


The Ceylon Raliway, By Gy G. F. Ferera ("Ceylon 
Observer"! Office, Colombo, Cerylon) ross. 

In his book, The Ceylon Railway, Mr. G. F. Perera. 
has offered to the reading public an exceedingly well- 
documented sketch of the history from the earliest 
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times aud organization of tbe rt: system of 
that Crown Colony. Mr, Perera's neefnl work, which 
is. profusely ilinstrated with excellent photographic 
reproductions and aimo furnished with maps, is both 
instructive ond interesting, To the author anid many 
others the -problen of trausport and its solution in 
Ceylon ore aubjects of abiding mmiterest, for (as 
remarked by the late Mr, James Fergreon in his well- 
known work called Ceylon dn. 7903) "the greatest 
material change from the Ceylon of pre-British days 
to the Ceylon of the préseüt time is most certainly in 
respecti of meme òf internal communication." 
e E a pietre mre 
of the beginning and growth of the railway system 
and the parts played by the Government and the 
vions claases of people in fostering tbe enterprise, 
which has contributed substantially to the economic 
&nil socia] development of Ceylon. Altogether, an 
excellent book, 


The ‘Gay Clty, By Arthur Phillips, (Cecil 
Palmer, 49, Chandos Street, W, C. 2) 1925. 

How to Enjoy Pari (hL V. Vernier, Publisher, 
9, Rie Scribe, Paris) 1924. 

The "Gay City’ of Mr. Arthur Phillipa iè Paris 
and his book is a guide "to thé fun of tbe fait" in 
the ‘metropolis of the grest French Republic But 
the Author fisisia that the book is not a guidebook 
in the conventions) sense of that term, Rather he 
claim that it "iw a ecries of enggestive. umnpressions 
from which those who vimt the Gay (ity may get on 
inspiration which will help them to enjoy and unier- 
atmü the Bohemian, artistic and lighter sidt ol 
Paris Hie” This claim if well-founded. The enthor 
deals only with cafes, restaurants, theatres, operas, 
music-halis, raciog, dancitig and other centres and 
forma of atmécment. He does not refer to libraries, 
Tausetimm and ether intellectual] places. His business 
is to enable yon lo enjoy yourself while in Paris and 
he hee performed bis task with knowledge and akili. 
The Goy Cily is capital little handbook 1 the lighter 
side of Parisian life. 

How To Enjoy Paris is à snceesstul effort tò enable 
the visitor (o Hie Gay City to get the very best of 
the French capliak Originally issued! in French, it 
has bern adapted to the requirements. of English- 
knowing travellers i the edition onder notice. It is 
ipn be lasted twice à wesr--im apring ani] amntummti—ao 
that it may always be thoroughly up-to-date. Aa it 
is, it da fully abreast ol the latest changes it Paris 
and Tarmian life. It is not inerely a dry-ma-duat 
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catalogue of acenes and eights but serves to initiate 
the yisitor into the epirit of Paris, with all it» 
intellectual and artistic resources. It is a compreben- 
sive introduction to Parisian life and manners. 


The (wersea's Visitor's Guide to London ond the 
British Isles. By 
edition: (Foster, Groom & Co, Lid, 14, Charing 
Cross, London, B. W. 1) 1925- 

London 1925. Forty-sixth edition. (Ward, Lock 
É& Coe, Lti, Warwick Housse, London, H. C. 4) 1925. 

London: ‘The Complete Guide. (Love anil 
Holborn, London, W. r) 1925. | 

Mr, Alwyn Pride's Overieti Visitors Guide to 
London and the British Isles is now in the fourth year 
of publication. Its previous animal editions have been 
appreciutively noticed im the Hinduiian Rewlew, The 
ro25 edition has been thoroughly overhanied amd ia 
folly abreast of the latest changes, and the author has 
covered ground coticerting nearly everything of 
interest to the visitor, There is, of course, a descrip- 
tion of the British Empire Exhibition ot Wembley. 
Altogether Mr. Pride's Guide’ is deserving ol acknow- 
ledgment as a referencewotk- which ie eqitally 
interesting, accurate and up-to-date, and which mo 
visitor to Great Britain. can do without. Issued 
annually and kept up-to-date, ft is an indispensable 
handbook for visitors to the British Isles, as it help- 
fully caters for their needs and requirementa. 

London 1935—6r to give it its full] designation, 4 
Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to London and itt 
Environs—is one of the excellent series of Messrs, 
Ward, Lock's ‘Illustrated Guide-Hooks," which is a 


famous collection of tourist literature, and 13 notable 


attractiveness of illustrations. ‘The volume: dealing 
with the metropolis of the British Commonwealth is 
now in ita forty-sixth edition and this in iteli ièa 
prool conclüsive of its access and popularity, The 
current edition ia thoroughly up-to-date, as it has been 
carefnlly tévieed and overhanled, 


The late Mr, Herbert Fry's well-known Guide to 


Lendom now appears in its forty-lourth edition, emm- 
pletely revised, as London: The Complete Guile, 
lta distinctive feutnre—apart from excellent descrip 
tions of tontes—continues te be a series oí twenty 


bird's-eye-views of the principal streets and also a 


street map of Central London. Neatly: gotup, fully 
up-to-date and handy in size, it is a very useful hand- 
book tọ London. 


Aiwyan Pride, Fourth annual 


" 





EWS AND NOTICES 


Cook's Traveller's Handbook to Switzerland. 
[Mesers. Thomas Cook & Som, Luk, Ledgete Circua, 
Landon) 1935- 

CH the many series of British. guides for travellers, 
one of the best is that issued by the world-famous 
frm of Meista. Thomas Cook and Son, Ltd. (of 

Ludgate Circus, London) who are the best-known 
caterers for tourists in all the continente, both in the 
way of making arrangementa for and eupplying literi 
ture oi information on all details of travel Their 
handbooks of travel ete practical and informative. 
Messrs. Cook have experience of tourist's inteHectual 
requirements since 2341, when the firm wus established, 
aud they justly claim to their credit nearly eighty-five 
yeats’ experience of tonrist's Kterature, Their hand- 
Looks cover a wide range, and some of them are 
—amonget British guides—about the best of their 
class ond kind. The volume under motice—which 
deals with Switzeriand—is well-written and comprehen- 
sive. Tt is not x mere "practicnl" guide-book, but 
tris to convey to the reader's mind—by means of 
choice extructs-—ámce idea of the spirit and atmeospt 
= the various places described, Apart from its utility 

a guide-book, it will be found oseinl by stay-at- 
peer resücra In gaining @ correct and vivid impres- 
sion of Switzerland, It is a very useful edilition to 
the series of admirable guidebooks bearing the stamp 
of the premier firm is its lint. The value af the letter. 
press is materially enhanced by the inclusion of many 
welldrawn maps and plans, acd who details of the 
routes in French Savoy anid the Italian hikelands. 





Pilgrim Walks im Rame. By P. J- Chandlery, S. L, 
B. W.) 1935. 

We weleome the fourth, revised and enlarged edi 
tien of the Rev. Mr. Chandlery's unique work in its 
line, Pilgrim Walks in Rome—which la an excellent 
guide-to the sacred places im the eternal city aud) its 
tdghtoorboxd—embellished with eighty-five fall page 
iliustratiods, two imapi amd two plans, Though 
primarily intended for devout Roman Catholic pil. 
grime, it should appeal to a much larger circle of 
travellers to the capital of Italy and the seat of the 
Pope, for nearly two thousand years Rome lias 
drawn crowds from all part» of the world, wot merely 
students or sightseers who come to gaze and wonder, 
hat pilgrims im the strict sense of the term, and it 
is to help these that this book has been written. 
During a prolonged resilience im Rome, the author 
collected ali the Information be could for the benchi 
of others having no much opportunity, and the result 
is a volume which as a guide to tlie places of sacred 
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interest ii one of thè best and most complete thet 
hut ever been published. We commend it to those 
for whom it i» intended to cater and also to the larger 
number of travellera whose interest In Rome and 
Roman sacred buildings is intellectual and not merely 
spiritual. 


The Universal Hand Atlas. New Edition. 
Thonia Nelson aml Sons, Ltl, London and Bombay) 
106. | 

Handy Reference Ailas of London. Fifth Edition, 
john Eartholomew and Sons, Duncan Street, 
Edinburgh) 1925. 

Row) Atios to Great Britain. (George Philip and 
Son, Ltd., 33, Flee: Street, London, H. C. 4] 1935 

Great credit is due to the frm of Messrs. Xelhon 
for their haying published in.» very compact form 
their Universal Hand dilas—-some wo maps of the 
countries and chief cities of the world. The publish 
ers with a view to prodnce à small volume, which 
cat be emily slipped into an overcoat pocket, 
have given a very lurge number of mape, ami au 
excellent index, giving the latitude amd longitude 
sa pee 90: (hit Ha- portion can. be Know een 

when practical reasons have led to the omiseion of 
any particular tame. The Atlas ia fully up-to-date 
and all thi political changes have been tice porated, 
Among tbe maps are two of Calcutta amd Bombay 
and thcir envirous. There are also some useful 
statistical tables. The British Commenwealth appours 
to have four cities with pupniatinns exceeding a 
milion, cight others of over half ao million and thirty 
othera with popiilathors of over aogjcoo. Of thia total 
of 41, India contributes thirteen, Australia four, 
Criada two, South Africa two, China (Hongkong) 
one, Scotland two, Ireland two, Wales one, and 
Hugland the rettiaimyg Gfteen, On the whole, 
Nelsona Universal Hond Ailas ia an almost ideal 
work of iis class and kind and deserves a genume 
appreciation amd s large circulation; 

The firms of Messe. John  Hartholomew of 
Edinburgh and Messrs, George Philip of London are 


Egeegraphienl. publications and atlases justly enjoy 
world-wide reputation. ‘The former's Handy 


Reference AHas of London, which has just appeured 
in a fifth. edition, is folly abreast of the latest changes 
in the topography of the capital of the British Com- 
monwealth and has bees throughout judicioualv 
revised and overihauled. It will be found exceedingly 
helpful by visitors. 'o and residents in London. 

Messrs. Philip's Road Atlas lo Greal Britain would 
be a boon to pedestrians, and | 
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mutorists. Tt is mbout the best Atlas of its type and 
gives all such detzila aud particulars ms are likely 
to be of use to the kttights of whe road, We wish 
we hod an eqaully good road-atlas (o India. 


RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE. 


Recent Developments in Internationa! Law (Tagore 
Law Lectures delivered in the Caulemita University), 
By Professor J. W, Garner, Ph.D., Professor of Politi- 
cal Selence in the University of Ilingis, US A. 
(Publications Department University of Calentia, 

The authorities of the Calcutta University are well- 
advised im getting out, fram Europe and America, 
€ininent specialisia to deliver the series of Tagore 
Law. Lectüres on various .branchea of Law. Bo far 
Jolly—to deliver a course of lectures on an important 
braurh of Hinda Law—which was euhsequently issued 
as the Hitde Lew of 1mherilance, FPartilion ond 
Adoption. In 1594 they managed to get out Sir 
Frederick Pollock to deliver lectures on an important 
legal topic—whick were issued later us The Law wj 
Fraud, Misrepretentation and Mistake in. Beilish India, 
In 1911 they chose Dr. J. D. Garncr,— a very well-knowz 
American Professor—to coins mit and deliver the 
Tagore Lectures [or 1922 on recent developments in 
International Law. The series of lectures dealt with 
the following foples:—:. Recent and — Present 
tendencies im the Development of International Law; 
2 Development of Conventional International Law; 
The Hague Conventions; 5, Development ef tbe Con 
ventional Law ob Maritime Warlare; The Declaration 
ul. London; 4, Development of International Aerial 
Law; £ Interpretation amd application of Interna- 
tional Law in Recent Wars; 6. Interpretation and 
apphcation ob International Law define the Waerld 
War; 7. The Treaties of Peace droig) and Interna- 
tional Law; $. Progresa of International Arhitratinn : 
9. Development of other Agencies for the Peaceable 
Settlement of International Disputes; to. Develop- 
ment of International Legislation and Organisation: 
it. Desclopment of International Court of Justice; 
at. Progress of Uodificntion; 14. Reconstruction 
ef International Law. It would be seen that the 
écurse nf Lr. Garner's lectures traverses: the whole 
range of the anbject, The result is a book which 
is ni once comprehensive, learned, laminons and above 





savant and  Indologist—-Dr 
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traced and evaluated all the more important develop. 
ments od International Law which, originating in 
mae remote times, have attained their present etate 
ainte the opening of the twentieth century, He has 
also discussed in this volume the actual interprets 
Hon and application of the law, os well as its 
development, pointed ont the divergencies of opinion 
and of practice, indicated the principal tendencies 
which have characterised the recent history ni the 
low ond pot forth some observation on the probable 
future lines of development in the light of mew and 
rapidly changing conditions, Thus whether we take 
into account the scope of the book or the treatment 
of the aubject, we have no hesitation in promiomncing 
Dr. Garner's Recent Development in International 








Law as a solid and notable contribution to the fitera- 


ture of the Law of Nations, 


The Law of Evidence Applicable to British India. 
Eighth Hdition. By Sir John Woodroffe: (Thacker 
Spink & Co, Calemtta) 1925. 

Tür John Woodroffe'as Law of Evidence Applicable 
fo Brilizh Imidia—the frst edition oí which [written in 
collaboration with the now Rt. Hom. Syed Amir Al) 
was issued in 13595—has long since been acknowledged 
as & classic in Anglo-Indian legal literature. We, 
therefore, welcome its eighth edition, just published, 
carefully revised by the learned author. Ite merits 
are well-known br now. The cottznuenütaury meets the 
wants of all—the bench, tbe legal profession and the 
law students, It contains a nsefni bibliography of 
works on the Law of Evidence {chronologically 
classified frotit 1735 t6 193:) amd a luminous Intro- 
duction on the scope of the Indian Hvidence Act. 
Sir John Woodrofe's edition also incorporates the 
Inte Sir James Fitz-James Stephen's famoas simiy by. 
way of Introduction to the Act of 157: and Mr. 
Whitworth's criticiam of his theory of relevancy, 
Each section of the Act iv followed ty a 4 paragraph 
enuncisting the principles underlying it, and an 
exhaustive commientary based uput a masterly survey 
of English, American or Indian cases and authorities. 
The commentary i¢ thus an ideal work which leaves 
little scope for any improvement. In fact, Sir John 
Woodrofie's work is a veritable encyclopaedia of the 
Law of Evidenee and no other publication dealing with, 
the Indian Law, can compare with it in intrinalc metit. 
Thr getup is excellent and we can unbenitatingly 
congratulate the talented editor and the publisher 
on the putiicntion of the mew edition which waa lona 
overdue. ft in 1o: be hoped "that £thiá monumental 
edition of the Indian Evidence Aet will meet with 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


the Bench and Bar which ite worth entitles it to. 


Parliamentary Procedure in 
Chamier, Bar-at-Law. 
Fort, Bombay) 1925. 

Now that parliamentary institutions have come to 
atay im Inidin, a treatise om parliamentory prodire 
and practice wie badly needed. Mr. Chamier Lias 
mttenipted to &upplv thia need in his publication called 
Parkiameniary Procedure in India. Though by mo 
means on adequate treatment of the subject, yet in 
the absence of a better book even the aketch offered 
will be: found useful. It 1s to be hoped that the 
&uthoc, who has evidently modelled hà book on that 
standard work on the anbject—May's Porliamentary 
Practice—will attempt a larger aud more comprelien- 
sive treatise, In the meantime, we commend it to 
the members of the central and the provincial 
legislatures, às also to bodding politicinns. To the 
layman. the most interesting section is that dealing 
with parliamentary language. We know that Iiurke 
imental Lord North for “extending his right leg a 
full yard. before his left’ and for “rolling his flaming 
eyes and moving his ponderous frame.” But ench 
language wonld mot be alkewed now-adavs eifher in 
the Howes of Parliament or in any legislature in 
ludis. Tub in this respect Indian legislatures are 
bathing mp their traditians and Indion precedents 
show that it ia oot parliamentary tb apéak of “this 
infantile Assembly,” dr te xay that another hon'ble 
member is showing rid, or to calli a part "stupid" 
nar "[ooliah," though it mav be called. "nischievous."" 
On thc other hand o member ‘cannot be called 
"michievona' — though be may be said to 
be “actuated by sometliing like petty-mindedness."" 
The word. “futile” ie not permissible, nor iv it so to 
say that the President ie "treating the members Tike 
schoolchildren." Commissfoners cm be called "a 
sort of clog in the wheel," bnt it is not parliament! 
to. assert that a Government department derota itself 
ty manufacturing evidence: All this and much more 
of equal interest cam be learned from Mr. Charnuer'a 
usefn! little book, which deserves recognition aa a 
pioneer work in its field. 


India. By Daniel 
("The Timea of India" Presa, 





The Government of India Act. (Government af 
India Central Publication Branch, Hastings Street, 
Calcutta) 1475.. 

A compoct and handy edition of the Government 
of India Act—such as iw now available in the 


The work poder moticc gives the text with the 
amendments and the roles made therennder and im 
force on the ist of December, s9t4—with the exeep- 
ood the Fundamental Eales. The Government of 
India Act rogis was a consolidating mensure which 
svstemmiired und re-enacted the scores of parluune 
tary statutes relating to the administration of ritish 
India from 1770 to 1912—4 period of nonriy à centurs. 
am? a half, An Act of 9th amended it in some 
mint matters and also enacted some new provisions. 
Then cuns in 191g the amending Reform Act, section 
45 of which provided that the amendments made by 
i) oud the Act o[ igió shall be incorporated in. the 
text of the Act o igrs, which will be known as the 
Govenminent of India — Act, and which thus is s 
certified version of the Act of 1915, With the 
Mr tno uum Seen en e The 
da only those soclións ot ihe ileal Acts which 
are of a enbstantive character, including of course, the 
[ainin Preamble of the Reform Act of :5:9. Besides, 
tt tepreduces the texts of the Eeporta of the Joint 
Select Committee on the Reform Eil and the draft- 
rüles. Thus it is à highly useful text-book: 








Pan] & Co, 5, Endshcugh Gardens, Upper Wobsrn 
Place, London) 1935. 

epecinlized im the publication of books dealing with 
the dota o[  criminmology mch os Mr, Charles 
Kingston's Famous jadgers and Famouz Trials atul 
Dramatic Dayè al the Old  Halley, Mr. McCluer 
Stevens’ Farows Crimes and Criminals and Mr. 
Charles Peatce's Unsolved Murder Mysteries, The 
lutest mhlition i Mr, George Diluot's Celebrated 
Crimes, Here are studies of some of ihe most notable 
crimes and criminals of moder times ranging: Írom 
the colonrial cnreere of adventnreswes such as Chicago 
Maiy aml Sophie Lyona and of great hurglars sach 
a» Max Shinborn, to the rooking ol Gonmdre the bank 
forger and the dramatic stories of such murderers aè 
Deeming amd Stetie Morrison. In presenting these 
vivid sketches accuracy hoe been maintained to the 
most minor dethils without Loss of dramatic effect 
ind men and women nre &hown ss they appeared [n 
actual fact. Mr. Dilnot—in the sixteen sketches he 
offers ts—betrays a mastery of the subject and his 
book will be alike interesting to the student of 
criminology as to the seeker after romance, 


= 


THE 


International Law in Ancient India, By S. V. 
Viswanatha, M.A: (Longtians, Green & Co, 6, Old 
House Street, Calentta) tots: 

Tt i$ a valuable work that hes been put together 
br Mr. S. V, Viswanatha, (Semor Lecturer in History 
and  Eocmnomics, National College,  Trichinopoly) 
called International Low ‘in Ancient India. Parta of 
the work originally appeared in periodicale and were 
well received by scholars The anthor has, therefore, 
done well in completing the work and placing it 
before the reading public in a systematic form. The 
subjects discussed are the sources, divisions, general 
rights and obligations, diplomatic agents, allianeea 
and treaties, ethics of warfare, enemy character, 
instrmments ani methods of warfare, termination of 
war and neutrality, Ir wonli thus be seen thot the 
ground covered ts frirly extendive. The list of 
refcrtenees appended shows that the author has 
mastered the original literature of the auhject in 
Sanskrit. His exposition ie locid and trustenrthy 
based sa it ie oh original sources and commendable 
research. The book is planned in a scientific spirit 
and jis marked by [freedom from prejudice  ünd 
impartiality, Tr is m notabile addition t0. our 
knowledge of ancient india. 





Constituilonal Principles and Constitutions, By 
S. A. Sen Cupin MA, Ri.  K. Lahiri & Co, 
College Street, Caleutta) 1925. 

Thourh primarily meant as a «tudent‘s text book 
Mr, Sen Gupta's Consifliitional Principles and Conatl- 
lutions is likely to make a wider appeal to the 
reailing public in India, os it is an accurate, compact 
oni! werilecritten «ketch of the enbiect. In Part I 
the anihor introduces the reniler to n sindy of the 
constitutional principles” which underlie all govern- 
mental orratizetions ani regulate the relations of one 
department with another; in Part TII he has sketched 
out thc ontimes of the Governments of Great Britain, 
Trance, Germany, Switzerland] and America, and has 
brought into relief the ealient: points of each. 
Refenences to anthorities are placed at the head of 
mach chapter amd ure a meciul lentoare of the book. 
Ün the whole, it i$ à capital little work. 


The Indian Companies Act, 1813, Ry 5. K, Ranga- 


£haríar. Secon . editio. (Law Printing Howse, 
Monnt Read, Maiiras) 1035. The Stamp Act. (IT of 
1855). 


JINDUS TAN REVIEW 


The second editione of Mr, Rasteri Rangachariar’s 
Stamp Act are, indeed, very welcome: The works of 
nmn expert im the clocidation and expcsition of statutes, 
these two books came to ocenpy deservedly high place 
immediately on their publication, in the ranks of 
Angle-Indian legal literature. The new editions have 
been judiciously revised, carefully overlinaled and 
brought thoronghly up-to-date os digesta of case-lew, 
Containing ial] the amendments of the text, fully 
abreast of the reported decisions, and enriched with 
instructive notes and commentaries eluchlative of the 
text, each of the two booka is a standard work on 
the subject it deals with. They are creditable alike 
io the talents and industry of the editor aud the 
enterprise of the publishers, 


RECENT SOCIOLOGICAL IITERATURK, 
(À) ENGLAND, 


Engiand Today. By George A. Greenwood 
(George Allen and Unwin Ltd, Museum Street, 
London) 1924. 

Mr. George Greenwooda England To-day is a 
social stody, an attempt to examine and discuss the 
new condition of England created by the war and 
the pesce. If contains aections dealing with the 
workers, the middle cisases, the new and the old rich, 
the revolution in the country side, and England's 
place in world relatioti. Finally the anthor aske the 
question "Whither'? and, counselling faith and 
optimism, eottnds strongly an optitiaté note. In the 
words of Mr. A, G, Gardiner, it presents a picture of à 
nation in upheaval, surging to and fro with lie 
conscious sense of direction, dared ani bewildered 
by the Joss of its ancient laudmurks and the weaken- 
ing of its normal sanctions. It ís 4 picture by a 
journalist, swiftly noting down the observed facts 
of an episode that is passing before his eyes, rather 
than the record of an historian dealing with events 
in perspective, or a situation that has developed and 
awaits, the dendwement. For these reasons Mr. 
Greemwood'a book i& mieful mm] Interesting. 


English Citizenship. Dy Frederic Swann (Long- 
mons, Green & Co, London, Paternoster Row, 
London) r934. | 

Mr. P, Swann'a English Cilizemship iae n revised 
and enlarged edition of his book which first appeared 
in 19:3; and it will be widely welcomed as a clenf 


Bò it furnishes an Interesting accoant of the civic 


English ayatem (of Imperial and local Govermment, 
Mr. Swann's book. will be of considerable utility to 
all who desire a close study ol citirenship, in its 
ideal and practical aspects. 


How England is Goveraed. By thy Rt, Hon 
C FP. G. Masterman [Selwyn and Blount Lid., 
Adelphi, Londen) ros. 

Mr, Masteriau dà well-known alresdy as a writer 
on literary and political subjects, and) he was also 5 
tiember of Mr. Asquith’e Catinet. His latest book 
describes, in popular «tyle, the nature of the 
government of Hngland, the method of legislation, and 
of administration, and traces further the life of the 
citizen aà he grows into contact with amd experience 
of law tntil he develops into on elector. Tt gives 
an necoont of the methoda af voting for law-givers 
and law-nidministraters, of the powers of the various 
elected bodies, and of the functions af these bodies 
The writer writes from personal knowledge of the 
working of the administration im most of tlic 
branches and hie hook i therefore invested with 
epecial authority, Tt iv not always possible to have 
textbooks written by statesmen and administrators 
and it ig, therefore, a matter of great satisfaction that 
ote so experienced ond well-informed ss a Cabinet 
Minister has been willing to  expound iu popular 
language, the mysteries of the working of the 
Rritish constitution—not as it is set forth in standard 
treatises, bot as it obtains and operates 'm octal 
practice, "Viewed in thin light, Mr. Masterman’s 
lhook—How England ij Governed—deserves n cordial 
weleame by ihe «tudent of the subject. 





[B) Tux Pag Est. 


Japau iu World Politics. Kw EK. EK. - Kawakarni 
(The Macmillan Company, New York) rs 

An earlier book Avia At Tha Door by Mr. Kawakami 
wae received with appreciation on it» publication, 
nome years aga, In the present volume à fervent 
loyalty to the United States, the land of bis adoption, 
lamis the author into an investigation of her friend- 
ship for Japan, He shows how it began, how it has 
been impaired mmi bow the alleged causes for dis 
agreetnent are unreal He: then examines the reasons 
leading toward « restored and developed agreement 
hetween the (wo natora, and finds them advanced 
by every honorahle mutual interest. His. views wit 
be welconwil by all who have st heart the peaceful 
development of the various nations, But the anthor 


storti realities- 


The Press and Politics in Japan. By Kisaburo 
Kawabe (The University Press, Chicagu, U.S.A.) Lo 

Dr. Kawabe atndiies in thia book the relation. 
Letween the newepsper and the political develoganent: 
of Modern Japan, and indicates the procesa by which. 
Japan has made remarkable progress, mainly through. 
the development of communication, as a result of the 
imwiern printing presa. He makes a generu! surrey 
bE the syátemis of conimmnicatlon arid education: which 
&re essential to the developmieit of nrwspapers and 
gives a coniprehersive account of Japanese yourmaliam 
in eorreintion with Ha political life. It i» s valuable 
book. on a subject of surpassing interest: and a ben- 
page bibliography adde considerublv to ite utility sid 
excellenee. 


The Administration and Politics ef Tokyu ay 
Charles A. Beard [The Macmillan Company, New 
Your) 1924. 

Dr. Beard speska of Tokyo with intimate 
knowledge, for Hr mndertook, nt the inatance of 
Viscount Goto, the study of Japanese Municipal 
Government. Tn this work he hus applied to Japanese 
‘conditions (he Governmental research methods anil 
ihe administrative principles developed during the 
past fitecn wears by the Hrreau of Municipal Rese: 
in New York: He Las succeeded in pre Td 
rtinatkable volume which mist be -of great HRE 5 
all Japanese tdzunicipal uuthoriles. It will be fonni 
of great nsefulness hy onr local Government refórmers. 








The Problem of China. By 
(George Allen and Uuwin, 
Lendon) 19314. 

There ote few more original, or more powerful 
thinkers among living Enpglishmen than the Hats. 
Hertrmul Rassell, who is aa versatile aa he in learned, 
atu] one constantly marvels at the breadth and: variety 
of his interests He writes in. The Problem of China 
of the effects upon the Par East of the contact of 
Chinese and Western civilisstions, He wae for eanetime 
professor of philsophy in the University of Peking and 
speaka, therefore, with personal knowledge. Chinese 
civilisation bad, until a centory ago, about the same 
importance ii the world && Greco Romni ctvilizntion, 
but scaence has given industrial and military pre- 
ponderance to the western system Jopan has pro- 
duced a blend of the two, and China ia in Process of 
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producing a different blend of its own, Afr. Russell 
ites to trace the inreractions o£. political and cultural 
probféms, with.a view to show the dangers of foreign 
aggression in China, ond to emphasize the importance 
of China's contribution, past and fire, to the civili 
cation of the world. The international! problems of 
the Far Hast ure considered, both as E they affect China 
and ws they affect the relations of the Great Powers. 
Ching has sufiere] many wrongs at the hands ai 
the Great Powers; but the author attempts to show 
Mimi, for the future, # greater realization of China's 
rights ie as toch to the interest of the Western 
Powers as to that of the Chinese themselves, Like 
all Mr, Russell's writings, hie Problem of Ching is a 
cingulurly fhogghtful production, 





China By» Emile Hoveblujue (J. M. Dent and Sons 
Lib, Londen) roi 

This work, originally written it French, hns been 
Iransinted into English -by Mrs, Lanrence Rinyon 
and the translation 46 croeefol and vigorove. China 
hai seldom fonnd m more brilliant and sympathetic 
interpreter thin M. Hovelaque. Mrs. Binvon's 
translation, of a book which has alrendy won a well- 
deserved reputation in France, will give both general 
readers ond travellers the best poesihle introdaction *3 
au ancient cwilization. "The opening chapters vividly 
convey the shock of first encounter for the Ruropean 
who lands in China ad finds hin outlook on life 
almost inverted. Under skilful guidance he then 
visits the cities of China, the Great Wall, and passes 
through more than onc climate before he panses to 
consider her historv, her religion, her art and her 
philosophy. A remarkable parallel is drzwn between 
Taoism and the philosophy revealed in Wordsworth's 
potiry. Those desirous of studying the problems of 
modern China shonld study this imstrnctive book. 


[C] Sover Russm. 

The Economic Condition of Soviet Russia. Rv 
B. N. Prokopoviteh (P. $. King & Son Lt, London) 
195. 

The nuthor, a professor of Economics in the Uni- 
vrrWity of Moscow, endesvours in "his bonk-ealled 
Thé Economie Condition of Soret Riatsia—to give 
an impartial account of the evolution of ‘Russia's 
has piven a purely economile analyela of the meastres 
adopted by the Government daring the Inet five or 
six years, and of their effect, without attempting to 
Weal with any political conclusions which might be 
Hedoced therefrom. The book [da full of ‘interest, 





nnd, treating os it does im a scientific epirit of a 
country that hos been the scene of so many novel 
experiments, deserves to be widely read, It is: hardly 
m-aseuring to be told that “the Soviet regime recoz- 
uises mo freedom of the press amd no freedom ot 
knowledge ;'^ or that the prevailing definition of 
truth in Soviet Russia ie “that which is profitable to 
mie or mry party." Many such candid utterances show 
that the anthor has expressed his free and indepen- 
dent views; it is not wurprising that the book has 
been printed in Paris and not anvwhere in. Russial 


The Remsking of Russia Dy Kurt Wicdenfiell 
(The Labour Publishing House Ltl, Great Ormond 
Street, London) 1924. 

Herr Wiedenfehl fè the original German writer of 
this book, which has been. translated into English hw 
Eden and Cedar Paul, The author does not, in this 
book, expound cunmanism as an economüc aystem, 
nor does he criticise the doctrine scientifically in the 
light of Rumian experience of ite working; hia co- 
cetm is rather with political outlooks. He has tried 
to show what &ort of State has been produced Ly 
ecmumnnniam ont of the tealm of the Tears, and to 
ascertain what energies have been  himiered anil 
what have been ferthered by the working of ecm 
numinn in Enexis. A& Commander Kenwodhy rightly 
daya in ihe Iintrodscetion, the book is written with 
little bias; nnd an obviorsly aiteere attempt has been 
made to give o trur picture of receut and present 
comflitinns, Aw such, Tag Remaking of Ressla iq of 
great valng as ab uubinssed aketch of the aubject, 





Russia To-day and To-merraw. By Panl N. 
Milinkov (Macmillan and Co, Lil, London) 1924. 

M. Milinkov drswa in this volume a picture of the 
birth of the Rossion democracy, in the midst of the 
ruins nf the past, which will never return. The 
author has reprinted sume of the lectures on the 
subject delivered by him t0 warisa amülences in 
America; amid has retaíned their urigina} form, Some 
of the subjects he disenssen anc; why the Revolution 
conld mot be averted: why the Bolsheviks got the 
upper hand; the Revolution and Nationalists; Anti- 
Woishevist Russia; the Decline ol Bolshevism; Rasa 
tmwrrow; and Russia's contribution to thè world's 
civilisation, In the lecture on th& foreign peliey ef 
Rolsheviks we fearn, in passing, ef the Tolshevik 
plans regarding Tudis, m revolution ín thia country: 
being their “tramp ecard” ff so, never were the 
pr Rasims more mistaken; The book will be 
found: instructive and useful, 


Co-operative Movement in Russia. By Elie Terry | 
Hlanee (‘Che Macmillan Company, Sew York) 1933. 

The author of thin book haa performed her task 
well and ably; her work ias just what Ht aliulib be— 
Clesr, accurate, and free from bias. It contains a brief 
aurvev oí Russt im tbe nineteenth century, dtid then 
presents an account of the carly cooperdtive more- 
ments. That is followed by a detmiled review of the 
movement carly im tirs century, together with m dis- 
cussion on the effects of the Bolshevist regime. The 
minth aud onal chapter on the edocational siguifeance 
of the Kussiun cooperative movement ið one of 
wurpassing interest. A juli bibliography adds mw. the 
valu of the book, which should ünd zx place on rhe 
éhel of all studens of the cooperative movement, 





(D>) Harmas awD Ec yer. 

Birtain and Egypt. By M. Travers Symons (Cecil 
Palmer, Chumdos Street; London) 1925. 

The author of this book ie already welbknown 
a& the writer of “The Riddle of Egypt" Here he dis 
cusses the rise of Hgyptian uatiunaliam, a rmmost fasci 
mating snbject. A dozen years spent by him in Egypt 
In intimite touch with political affairs, sympathy 
with nationalist ideals, frank acknowledgment cf 
what has been worthy ol prahe m Britain's rule, 
strong eriticiam: of Egyptian reactionaries, as well as of 
the extraonlinary lack of understanding of Egyptian 
paycholozy displayed by British statesinen, à plea for 
basing the future eonduct ob the Goyeummcenta oi the 
twee tations on Hits more fn. accordatice with the 
trend of civilisution towards ideal international 
felitions—thel form the author's equiptment for 
writing — another book om the eternal “Riddle of 
Egypt." The result is a work of tremendons 
interest. Our readers in this country will study the 
book with special interest as 1ndian conditions are 
in seo many ways similar to those in Egypt, und vet 
there are &o munüy fundamental differenees that a 
careful comparative study can not but be profitable. 
We strongly commend this book to Indian nationalists. 


Egypt under the Egyptians. By Marmy Harris 
(np ae Halb Lüb, London) 1043: 

From alb accounts the adiinmtration of Lord 
Allenby in Egypt was exceedingly tactful; be did 
all be could to assist the Egyptian cause. Tt was 
Napoleon who declared in St. Helena that Egypt was 
the must impertnnt country in the world. Ite recent: 
CAN deserves to ug carefully studied ond the 


has been governed, so we are assured) im the mai- 
hw ethical catisklerations, but partly alo by stress 
of circumstance. If is Mr. Hurra contention that 
the ethical issue bas Deen obscured by the unpracticul 
doctrine of self-ieterminatumi as the essence of pant 
cal ethics f discipline, and it was: England's ethical 
duty to insure the march of ordered government 
and the development and enlightenment of Egypt. 
in yielding to a solution that seemed easy at the 
momi ibe (zovermment los; sight of the paramount 
immportamoe of British  supremmcy in Hgypt, which 
"as ncknowicdged by every statesman of uote im the 
last century, even before the cutting of thu Suus 
Canal. Mr. Haris finds confirmation of these vicwa 
ob his in the inminensely improved atm iere 
since the recent British Note. Mr, Harris, Tul 
hit years in Egypt, was in constant touch with the 
Embassy. Bat hr has the freedom which mo official 
can have of telling the truth of what he caw and 
heard there. It ia mot possible for an Indian critic 
to agree with all that Mr. Harris writes, Hui there 
tun he no two opinions that be has written a very 
suggestive and thought-provolking work. | 








The Occident aud tüe Orient, Ny Sir Valentine 
Chiral (The University Press, Chicago, V. S. ALJ rpa} 

Through bis former position as Director of the 
foreign department of the London Ties, and frequent 
travel is the Hast, Sir Valentine Chitol is peenliarty 
fitted te expound: the changing relations of tha Hast 
and the West, He has, in the present volume, given 
a cleur and connected) story of their inter-relationship 
uf their mutual infinence, of plot. and. conaterplot, in. 
Turkey, Hgypt, Morocco, Mesopotamia, Perwia and 
india, as they affect modern Western civilisation. 
Var-vaching changes have happened during the last 
hali-centnry, ‘We way call these changes, the 
author temarks, ‘the reawakening or the revolt of the 
Orient, but whatever we züay call thet, they have. 
already profoundly transfarmed the former reletion- 
ships between the Occident am the Orient heseil spon 
the claim! of Occidental civilisation t inllereti and 
indefemmible superiority aver the civilisations of the 
Orient, god they already threaten to raie æ still 
more dangerous issse ol rasial! conflict between the 
white man aml the cologred peoples who oonatitute 
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with Indis, to which we naturally turn rst, de com, 
paratively dull amd telli es nothing which could not 
be found im Sir Vaolentins's earlier works, But the 
other chapters ore (nll of interest and the book, os 
a whole, is marked by the well-known qualities of 
Sir Valentine's writings. 


(EH) EumROPKAX AND AMENICAN. 


The Agrarian Revolution in Roumanie. By Iior 
L Svans (The University Press, Cambridge) rg. 
Mr. Hvan's book on Rowmania & a nsefnl contri- 
luct to a litile-knownü enbject. Agrarian reform 
hus occupied, since the termination of the greit war, 
an important place in the minds of most people, 
particularly in Haster Europe in which Roumania, 
geographically, occupies a prominent position, Aa 
in india, ihe rural inhabitunts in that country form 
Tiore than go pèr cent. of the total population. 1i 
fe only ature), therefore, thet the question of Agricul- 
türau] organisation and production hoal be onë af 
much importance. A stuly such ne has been under- 
taken by Mr. Evuus gains stil] further in interest 
from the light which it throws on somewhat similar 
agrarinu developmenta in Russia: Bot he hss not 
been content to place the auhject in it& proper historical 
setting; be hus given also a short account of rhe 
people, the lind, and the general techingue of the 
auübject of economic activities, He supports his con- 
cliainns with a wealth of statisti! material and he 
write in a clear and [ucl style, The book is thnsa 
valuable for its facts amd dais, apart from the views 
expressed by the atthor—which are generally sound, 


Canadian Federation. By Reginald George Trotter 
U- M. Dent: & Sons Lid, London) 1624. 

Dr, Trotter hai written a camprebhemiye suryey ui 
the origina anil achhevement of tbe Cunadian Federa- 
tion. lu Ma nw work his endeavour has been to 
avoul the Bmitations e[ the political chronicle narrowly 
focussed upon the official acetic; and be haa shnnned 
the tendency of biography to exaggerrate ibe pro- 
minence of a single hero. Hin sim has been to give 
non-political factors due weight, and the work of the 
men involved m the storv has been viewed with ‘an 
efor. to eliminate. from the narrative ail partisan 





bias, A long and detailed bibliography adds com 


sideritly to the value of à book of deep and. ]aating 
interest, Now — that respenaible Government for 
India jù in the gir, Dr, Trotter's Canadian Federation 
shankl appeal widely to edücated Indians. 
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The Government ol France. By Joseph Barthelemy 
(George Allen and Unwin Lt, Museum Sireet, 


Tamilon) pgz. 

The original French book, of which The Dopor 
ment of France is o translation (by Mr, J. 1. Morris 
wppeared first in rgig, but the present edition has 
been brought up-to-date and incorporates informati 
relating to certain recent chanpes in ithe French 
constitution, particularly in regard to the method of 
electing deputies anil the numbers of ihe Chamber 
af Deputies and the Senate. M. Barthelemy’a book 
is already regarded im France as à etandand work on 
the French constitution; it is the most complete 
account of French admuinsitration, within the compssa 
of & single volume, that has yet appeared, We have 
here an exposition of every detail ót French political 
and local organisation, and an account o] the working 
of Parliament, the administration oj justice, and the- 
control of  fimance. Buch a comprehensive amd 
instructive work ought to be widely read im this 
comtitry, |t i& an ideal texi-book. 


Four Years of Fascism. By Guglielmo Fetrero 
(P. $. King & Son Lu, Lonin) 1:924. 

"Da Fiume A ona" is an asthortative book 
dealing with ihe new rhovement ín Ttaly Signor 
Fertero does not mince matters, and frankly spésks 
out what is in bia mind. That lends « peraliar 
interest bo this volume called Four Years of Fasclam— 
which has been translated into Hnglish bey Mr H. W. 
Lickes. The author eave :—"This . has been 
written for those who believe that intelligence amd 
knowledge Hii have rights in the world. The author 
has nothing to hope or to fear from the new rulers, 
just ea from the old ones: neither good nor harm 
could come to tom. [fF he is oot infallible, he i 
dishintercsted in the conflict of interests and passios- 
which for a decade has devastated Traly.'" Soch being 
his outlook, he hag written freely, frankly and 
impartially änd the result » a highfe critical treatise 
on Fascism, às it at present obtains in actual practice 
in Italy, 


The (Trusts and Anglo-American Relations, By 
E IL Davenpert aid B. R. Cooke (Macmillan & Cos 
London) tgz 

This is a courageous book and the authors deserve 
to he congratulated on dt. They deal first with Great 
lintain amd oibkpower; the CH-Policy of the United 
States; oil and international oonicrences; and politie 
principles. "There are three useful appendices dealing 





the world and on the sonual production of crode ail 
Two maps aid to the interest of the book, which 
sheds much lilii oti mn unknown subject. 


Victors and Wanquished. Hy "C. EB. Thomon" 
“E E Thomson" às the woni-de-plieme of Brigadiez- 
General Lord Thorsen, In thi» book he has cam 
pressed his impressions formed dnring a tour through 
the Balkans atl Hungary. The year igig brought 
bome conviction to the Iritish public that. the pro 
blema af Central and South-Eastern Europe are also 
iheir own, A Prine waa shòt in the distant Balkans 
mud Bye weeks later Britnin was ub war, That war 
this volume foresees thit the smoullering racial 
feuds of Serba anil Bolgurs, Eoumntilans ond 
Hunpuürinms, may ànat ignite another appalling coti- 
llagration. Or the flames, be suggesis; may be 
kindled if the exasperation and humiliation of 
Germany reach whiteheat. He knows the Continent 
thoroughiy und hé is particularly intiete with the 
Balkans, for he was Military Attache to Roumania iù 
19:5. In this little book he gives the fruit of a tour 
of South-Rastern Europe last antunm and of a visit to 
Germany at Christmas, and he not only draws utten- 
tion to the perii, but submis siso means by winch it 
may be averted. Considering the author's intimate 
knowledge and joug personal experience of the 
oguntrics described, it is mot surprising that his book 
m stimnlating. 


Internailona] Relations, Hy Viscount 
(Macmillan & C€o., Ltd. London) 1924. 

The late Visconnt liryce's name js 4 sulficient 
guaratitee ol the excellence of this volume. He tried 
to diacuse in these lectures why political friendliness 
between States hna not increased, though the econonic 
relations between notions have been growing closer. 
Why is it that before the Gouda of the Great War 
have vanished from ihe sky, new comb are rising 
ever the horizon? To these and other questinus Lord 
Bryce aánpgests @ome-valiable answers. The book is 
worthy of its uuthorship, highly instructive and 
strikinply: anggestivé. 


Bryce 


A Siudy ol International Government: Bv J, W, 
Hughin (George G. Harrap & Co, LL, London) 192s, 
Dr. Hughan traces in thie volume the gradual 


development — of international Government from 
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classical times down to the preseut aud presents d 
systematic analysis of the forces which enter into 
the problem of effective international organisation. 
to-day. In view of present<day. interest. im inter- 


‘tutional problems this book is both timely and 
important. Tt wil be fonnd to be of interest by 


students of world affairs; us the author has brought 
to the discussion a correct perspective. 


National Governments and ithe Ward War. By 
P. A. Ogg and C. A. Beard (The Macmilli 
New York) 1924. 

The authors regard] the Great War às, st bottom, 
a struggle between two grout schemes of buman 
Governmment—anmtocracy — amd — ilemocracy.  Detnocrucy 
has, they think, toumphed But even démonraug 
mtions teed a fuller realisation of the bearing 
government organi&atlon ml practice upon publie 
well-being, ü better knowledge of the political 
experience and problems of other peoples aud à new 
enthesiaam for national aud international] reoonstruc- 
tien on Lines auch as will conserve ihe gains of the 
War. The present book will help to «diffuse tha 
knowledge wid spirit and is to be warmly welcomed, 








DEAMA. 
CONTEMPORARY HRITIEH DRAMATISIS. 


We have already had the plesatre of noticing with 
appreciation the first volumes of this admirable series 
Limited A further batch is on our table and the 
reading has: confirmed onr enthuaimesm anml delight. 
with whith we weldomed the series. 


The Masque of "Venice. By George Ihnning 
Gribble, 

The Scene that was to Write Itself. By George 
Dunning Gribble, 

The Rai Trap. By Noel Conant, 

Peter and Paul By H. P, Rebisstein, 

The Man with a Lead of Mischiel, By Ashley: 
Dukes. | 

Nocturne in Palermo. fy Clifford Bax. 

The Rigordans. By Edwardi Perey, 

Atonement. By Edward "Thompson. 

(Ernest Benn Limited, London) Cloth $s. and Paper 
35. 6d, each. 


We will take the last play first, aa it is a play of 
and about India. Mr. Hdward Thompson. is well. 
known in Bengal for his sympathetic &tniüiles of 
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Tagore and Hengalee Literatüre. A great scholar am] 
a shrewd crite of literary art, Mr. Thowpai as à 
Playwright takes: las task [ono serjomsv. He unfolds 
sirmations with a scrupolous care for tric dramatic 
ensemble; the mmterest is sustuimed by characteristic 
epigrama amj aharp dialogues; a senec of humour 
preserves the craft of his word-play. And vet Mr. 
Thompson, 2 an Euylishmon-scholar resident out iu 
India, hus somehow failed to penetrate, with all his 
literary &yrpathies for imdiun culture, beneath the 
ufum skit, rmi his presentation of modern petiticil 
India in Atomemen! appears to over-reach the mark. 
Ai à play 4ionzmen] i» sober, judicions amd well- 
proportioned, meritoriots in sentiment and skiliul in 
dramatic setting. As at essay in politics it does nol 
succeed becoue the tangle remains as baling, a 
vape anil as onennvincing as wt the beginning. 
Possibly we ore doimg injustice to the author: if i» 
fikely he does not intend to deliver jodemett, but 
proposes merely to show i relief the molii-coloored 
facets o£ the problenr of the races in India. As sach 
the play becomes intriguing fur at the end the series 
uj puzzies and psychological complexes ie as numerous 
m ever, We have drafted  abeve our general 
nmmpressions but as wr look cisely into the web of 
tho play wé motice a- frank and bold treatment of 
themes which at best rmrm eut bnt quickmüres. "Ihe 
characterisation is strong. and iull of colgur, “There 
is Mr Lomax, the "coutirx-barmn," plaintively 
sighing o Howe aud laying the lsw on the peia 
chicka atl idhewer-pots, Mas Hortun and Walsh are 
two kindred spirits, one young and inexperienced, the 
other mature and |earned od the wisdom of years, and 
yet both reacting justinctively in the same manner 
to tragedirs, grorsoine wt cruel. The portraiture ia 
significant aml betràva the idealistic vein im Mr. 
Thompson's dramatic bit: Gregory, ‘the Baptist 
padre, js perhaps a typical Mugtishman who thinks, 
but onc who i» sn Hughshman first, and ompthiny 
else afterwards, We can not however suy of the 
indian characters in the play thet the picture i true 
to type or even cumplete: the playwright hae not 
comprehended h} a: true mespre thie psychological 
eRe Sed Las and. Emotion may be thc 
inani trait of Indign character, but we timmy 
dad with Mz. Thampson. that emotion is 
essentially cleminate, or that in its predominar 
over «ther instincts im the Indian mind it has pro 
Covet an elleminate reaction. la mot emotion. the 
kev to suecess on the batilefielit? In face o£ certain 
death emotion alone supplies the promptings to 
valeurons deede ami berre Agha. But we mnst Hot 
be byper-critical. Mr. Thompion's play on India is 
un omis iii ihe desert; ns a dramatir piece of writing 
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it is a complete success Discrimination ami 
sympathy are always welcome fo the distraught 
indian mind of to-day, ami Atonement provides an 
nlmost cheerful emupensation for the motaire 
structions of eastern life which plays ike The Green 
Goddess exhibit to applanding London audiences. 
oor London Thenmtre-goersg! 





The Masque of Fenice ib probably the moat 
delightful piny we have read for some (ime. The 
author, Mr. Grihhie, i aimost unknown in British 
literary circles, hut s the Masque ts his frst Diternry 
effort it fam extremely promising  Eesrnest of a 
career that will find am hononrable and prominent 
place im the history of goth century dramatics.. We 
meet bere with am extremely delightful pley of wit 
ami humeur. ‘The literary tonch is almost emeunmy, 
lecause subüdned; und the entire setting is exquisitely 
planed, There is a keer and shrewd sense of pro 
portion, a knowledge of the subtleties of human nature 
and s true perception of the elusive Comedy-Spirst. 
Egeris, nymph Egeria, hax nof tsught ancient wise 
to Don Pedro adone, but calls ont to me to Jook within 
ourselves und offer “an expixtion, honomruble amend», 
a cathorsis, amd the surest mens of sllayinp the 
mysterious adversary."  IHusionm and conventions go 
hund im ham... But it wonll he unjsst io say that 
Mr. Gribble wrote The Maique with a purpose: he is 
tao finc a dramatist, ani achieves remarkalle smccoéews 
by adherence to true dramatic spirit. Altogether m 
perfect aud delightiul reading: 





In The Scene that was to weile biself Mr. (Gribble 
turns his hand to stage satire. He preserves: here 
also the nè humour and wit which characterises 
the Masque, bot be becomes introepective im a senes 
and laughs at his kind, “Ihe Anthor" j= a dkil- 
fully drawn and a superb: matie. What delighitiut 
thrusts be makes, for instance, witmess the admi- 
tore of Don Tuan and Casanova, “the. electric c urge 
that T will fire into the vacuum tube of British 
Phitistio to set the eleetzons whirling." Mr. Gribble's. 
ironic lamghter is contagions, and thie little playlet 
will be a delightful interlude between heavier bake 
acte 


Mr. Noel Coward's Rai Trap $& d very serions and 





instructive study in the eternal problem iof love xad 
marriage. Like a inodernist the playwright faces the 
question: squmrely and docs not hesitate to call a spade 


^ spade wlwn tlere iè occasion für it, Tie mating of 
an exceptionally clever anib sennitive woman whh a 


=F 
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knowledge that the old lowe had died out. Only u 


very skilful handling wonld make of such situations 


iMiazosbims of Jove mmi intetiect,: and ahtimately Je 
barn ent of anguish ami mnhappiness it oniy 
srmbolises the obscure trnth that great books are the 
experience of mnhappimess ad turmails of tbe soul. 
The Rai Trap ài a play dealing with psychological 
imrpoesihilities of eqmality in marriage relatinma, ani 
as dame Nature has put the prester barden on the 


wedded wife th: antmission of Shicli appears s 


poignantly human as almost to constitute s tragedy. 
theughtiul excursion inte a difficnlt field, an! be has 
gnceteded admirably in on admitiedl!y complicated 
plot. 


We have ablreadw noticed i an earlier issse the 
verv. supgestive play Peltor and Pani by Mr. 
Rubinstein, In his own inimitable manner the author 
presenta the conflict of literary ambition versus à life 
of exse in situations which are Intensely human, The 
play t composed of two pereonalities with ideals 
and facts of life reversed, relieved by suggestive 
volces from the spirit world, Every scene is alive 
and refreshing. The anthor significantly illmstrates, 
it may te said, the propositions be adumbrated in 
his earler play Whal"s wrong with the Drama? Mr, 
to his nnusual, but clever and effective play. 


We have learnt to expect froin Mr. Ashley Dukes 
neat and skilful handling combined with rare literary 
merit, The chief metier however of Mr. Dukes’ plays 
in rich, sparkling dialogue. His The Man with a 
Load of Mischief wustaitis his reputation, Tt ja a 
charming play fall of colour and eloquence. Quality 
versus the People—what absorbing themes for the 
enda ani] bv the magic of his wit produces a comedy 
ol the first rank. The world to which the playwright 
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hulds wp a error is well described by his iad 
"Dos many fopa and their tailere, too few deem. 
Too many wite and ton little honesty. Too many 
bottles and poo file entertainment....._.A acetal 
aprenting sworl-gress, a helger rank with lorda 
smi luli, No früitíul earth.” Fewer wok oxdé 
not mere ejewnuentdy tell the tale. 





Mr.  Cliffenl Bar'a  Noclwrne in Palermo ià —& 
frslicsotme Tte piece which aima at “no rarities. 
Light "as air it ix." TIL takea you perhaps twenty. 
minutes to read but the impression, one wholly of 
delight amd charm, persists for long, A: more 
pleasant little phantasy one could fardly wish for. 
Mr, Dax ta as clever and neatly finished artist. 


The Kigordans hy Mr. Edward Percy dà à serious, 
sober play of moderate dimensions, diluting on the 
old commonplace theme of goodness that is evil im a. 
new and striking munner. Ti bè the elder sister bere 
whe plays the role of the unjust mint, anstere Le 
mibending in ber relations both to her young 
sister ura] to her brother, Miss [ulia was not a raris 
im the mid. Victorimn era, the may be one now perhaps. 
The sethor (eee oof eek to redeem her character 
in atv way or supply excuses for her foibles, but he 
ruthlessly onalvers the barren hrpocricy of churchy- 
ness, Perhaps there. iB. "Squitelistrain' in. all) of 
ws and bat for this failing hurnanitv woold not have 





Conversations on Contemporary rama, Ty 
Clavton Hamilion (The WMoemillan Company, New 
York, 1924) gs. 

This volume i am oollection of nine impromptu 
lectures delivered before studente of the Columbia 
University, ‘The author i& verv perticnlar in atetinge 
these informal talke aa conversations and supplies 
cogent reasons for doing so, aa his "lectnres' were 
mot set odresses bat merre talka ot and to the 
andience. There b ao distinct advantage in the pro 
redare, dor the criticism ie unfettered and tot shy 
(f logical confines: Mr. Clayton deala with Rostami, 
Barrie mud Hernará Shaw, Pinero and Galeworthy, 
Maecterlinck ond (iruntrito, He has mes. ba 
say nn his native American pluvwrights and selecti a 
rising: ttar jn the person of O'Neill to Big his 
ideny abat the functions of drama: The collection 
is not at all heavy ond this is the chief merit of this 
eminently readable book, fof our introduction to the 
hig names will not ihns frighten us from seeking a 
more intimsie knowledge with their works. It im 
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superfluous to quarrel with the antbor for his 
omissions am] chastisements which one may con 
sider a¢ unmerited, for be does not aim to write an 
abiding stady, mor a literary criticism, Mir. Clayton, 
as A. practica] theatre mon, judges his stare with à 
aimple test whether their productiomi serve the 
teinple of entertainment of mot. We may not quite 
agree, but there dà no doubt there ja much to be said 
for this way of looking al (rama, Mr. Clayton has 
dune & useful service iti directing attention to com 
Lerrporagry. drama, for it has not vet tet with Iudiciocs 
appreciation, 


Introduction fo Galsworthy's — Plays. By R 
Sadastva Aiyar, BLA. (Author, Willingdon College, 
Sangh) toa. 

Avowedly a text for Uulversity students Mr. Alyar 

has nevertheless attempted an nmpprecintive criticism 
of Galoworthy as a playwright, As = text the book 
seems to serve the porpose admirably. After on 
introductory chapter of the erigits amd afnities ol 
the present drama à passing reference is: made to 
romniemporary dramatists out of whom the author 
picka aut John. Galaworthy for detailed comment. 
Then. follows a a*nopais of his plays with à minning 
commentary and « concluding chapter on Galsworthy's 
art, (be magic of his prose ani the keen ‘turn of hia 
dalognuea. This Is admirable aà far aà it goes, 
although there is scope for much improvement in the 
mutter ard tanner of arratigement. When we cone 
to critically consider the favish encomiama which the 
author piles àn the art of Galsworthy we feel inclined 
to: ety alt for the superiatives biur instead of help 
us in understanding the content of tis work. Gals- 
worthy 1 n great writer oí English prose, he is a 
literary man par excellence, bot he ia not a dramatist, 
hc does not possess the theatressense; He himself 
sayo iui “a drama mast be shaped so ns to have a 
aspire. of meaning.” Bot o drama is certainly not 
Tipini for propagatada; a theatre isa temple of 
entertainment. Gáalsworthy writes plays irom n sense 
of dnty, te, he fesli he has something to &&y abont 
social injustices, abd in hie opinion drama provides 
the best tredinm, We de met agree, However there 
d» room fer differences and one should welcome Mr. 
Aivar's efforts in taking more widely known the 
lending man of letters in Britwin. 





Too much Money. By Israc! feet (William 
Heinemann Ltd. Lom, igs) ge. 6d, 
Mr. Zangwill's latest play Too Much Money 
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received cordial encomiuma on its production im New 
York—that city. of too much money ond Toc, 
although its performance before a Tyondon. audience 
did not receive. so. much aupport. The-cótaTm ume 
reception accorded in the two metropolises represez 
in u way the intcusity of the appeal which the ma 
hes for men of different temperaments. As a piece 
of dramatic writing it ie clever as all Zangwill plays 
ote aml his dinlogues sparkle with neatly turned 
phrases which keep up the interest of ihe auditors to 
the last. The plot is intriguing : A born milliotaire 
in search of doniestic happiness iè advised by a aeli- 
mate millionaire to abjure bis millions for à while, 
declare himsel bankrupt before his ‘artistic’ ponie 
und try a one-room tenement for the recovery ol hia 
wiie'a affections. The experiment ii frangit with 





Several occasions when the skill ond the Ingennity 


of the playwright works the miracle and turma the 
indolent, sighing and “art-loving" Annabel into a 
business women of the first rank. Misa Roseleaf flite 
"aes the pages in the wake of ber zeal for 
scientific  préciseness und (femimst effeciency; the 
‘life-enhancing’ Thisbe i pot an  unentrancing 
creature at timee "The laugh which Mr; Zangwill 
obtains at the expense of. fururtic cubism may 
appear mncharitahle, but i| Sir Robert McCorbel, 
Baronet, hes mo grounds for complaint, the artists of 
the Cube alionld not grouse, Too Much Money is a 
very readable pliy and fully sustains the author's 
high. reputation. 





The Rose of India. By Francis A. Judd [Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, yay) 7f. Gd 

Mr, Judd is becoming known in theological circles 
as an elegant writer of verse on sacred anbjecta. But 
his claim to recognition i not really based on the 
aanctit* of his theme alone. The decorative ami 
ernute element in tie poetry has moulded his stances 
into lines of haunting eloquence. He delves in the 
Glory of the Past and makes those glories five: again 
afresh and vital, In The Rose of India he haa 
maintained his lofty amd dignified style in keeping 
with the sacred strain of hia theme. The martyrilom 
of St. "Thomas, a legend well-known in santhern 
India, provides him with ample opportunity for 
framing a poignant romance of those dim ages nd 
which we know so little.The author porseste thee! 
Proper temperament to deal with the pathetic tragedy 
and we read in his pages again the atoty which 
will, for Christiana, for ever remain ane of the 
Rtandest stories of the world. 
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Loaves and Fishes. By W. 5. Maugham (William 
Heinemann, Ltd., London, nzj) 33. 04d. 

Mr. E ont does not need any comunendnm- 
Bon to theatre-loveré, He i iu the first renk af 
British payer and his light comedies have given 
pleasure io vüst andiences for a number ob years. 
Loaves and Fishes, a. humero comedy in four 
Acta, was produced on the stage in igi and we are 
now indebted to the hows of Heinemann for the 
text. We have rem! the delightful conversation, the 
witty craftamanship and the peat pliraseslogy with 
avidity and pleasure. In Loves and Fishes the 
dominating personality is thot of ov orch-humbug, 
the Vicar of St. Gregory’s—a typical Society Church. 
With the truc iusipht of a playwright writing for 
recriminations or remérse on the satictified bead of 
the Hon, and Rev. Canon, but rewards him with on 
episcopacy and a chiming young bride, whom his 
son was too shy to make love to even under paternal 
promptings. lí is not really a flaw in Mr, Manghant’s 
careful piot ihat other characters in bis story appear 
insipid: thiatre cntertainment demands a central 
'atar' personality und there is not a more vivid and 
chtertaining personality than the Hon. amd Rev, 
Spratte expatiating of his Montmorency lineage, 
making love to charming widgws and beshíu! school- 
Eiris, or reading a <¢ynically brute lesson to his 
daughter who is on the verge of a mesdilance with 
a Socialist orator who is a ‘nobutly.' Altogether a 
delightfal and frank comedy of imuunery anil society. 








FICTION, 


The Love Game. By Suzanne Lenglen (George 
 Harrap & Co, Luh, spp, Park street, Kingsway, 
London, W. U. aj- 19235 

Madnoiselle Langlem is nndoubtedly one of the 
greatest living expotients of the game of tennis ad 
the tithe ahe has chosen for her Grai venture in fiction 
gives a aubtle indication of ihe mature of the book. 
In it the great artist in of lawn tennis treats of the 
Bate ita way thot will give unbounded delight to 
its many devotes: Incidentally, yet most effectively, 
it shows how success may be achieved and how it is 
possible to advance from tho dead fevel of mediocrity 
fo the pinnacle of excellence, And all this bs done 
quite naturally in the course of a story of absorbing 
interest, It is, indeed, mnch more than ao novel in 
which the main interest Hes in the game ol lawn 
tennis, lor it deals with the greater game of life in 
which we all play our part with varying degrees af 
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same qualities serve. We commend this book à 


The Treasure of Ho. By L. Adams Beck (we 
Collins & Co., LüL, 45, Tall Mall, London, W.),, 1923. 

The nume of Mr. L. Adams Beck stands for sanes 
thing among discriminating readers of the best mederna 
fiction. The Treasure of Ha i a novel with a rnei 
Rasiert — backgroutul "The hero, à young. 
Englishrsn living iu Prking, visits "a Lost Duilifhist: 
temple bevond the Western. Hills"—mqmnd there he inda 
thrills end wealth and love. The wicked old Hinpress 
Dowager of China very nearly ends the career of 
John Mallenieen and he sees many atranie things 
during his adventures In Mongolia. Mr. Weck knows 
his Cliina intimately and few writers have the power 
of interpreting the occultism and mystica: of the 
East so convitcingly und picturesquely to the Western: 


Hund. The author claims for his work ihat it d 


historical im the main—nmny of the incidents haying 
been based om realities--and also that the "magical 
events" fave becn witnessed amd anthenncated by 
travellers in the orient for many generations past 
down ta thc present day, Mr. Beck's book i a 
romance of great interest amd merits appreciation, 


A Bundle of Myrth. By Edith Nepean {Stanley 
Paul & Co. omla) tors, 

Mrs, Nepean bas tide Wales and thë Welsh her 
own. Through the many charming romances which. 
wi have had the pleasure to notice belme we have 
come to love and emlear the country which furthelpe 
&o picturesque a setting [or the delightful live stories, 
In ber litest volume A Bundle el Myrrh Nau, poor 
tragic Nan, provides a4 verv poignant reading. The 
losa of her first love, her murriage to a strong, 
cynical young man, ber miserable unhappiness, ller 
fight wul ultimately the trinmph of pire and eternal 
fame—ihese formi intereatirig episodes in this guvel, 
The reading i so aborting that one wishics te read 
through to the end wi one sitting, 


Petals in the Wind. Ry Rdih Nepean [Staal iy 
Panl & Co., Tamdon) trpis; 74. ód. 

The it beuntiful thing hete iè the strong, 
passionale and pathetic love of. Caradic; the ehepherd 
boy, for his girkmmte, the heiress: of an «ld but 
decaying: family, The tangle of events is faecitinting 
and the epther's keen sense of incident and adven- 
ture helps her in weaving a plot which is gripping 
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Megat hus her yvreat. tarmolls of heart amd soul. 
Her first love for a weak but sincere soy of a 
wealthy tradesman doce not cums to iraition and ber 
triala form a pelguatt reading, David omi Ivor ond 
Caoradic are three charncteristic Ggures well drawn 
am] im sharp contrast to each other So are Gwen 
und Megan, ihe (wo irpeá of Welsh beauty, adorned 
and nunaderned by city phimour respectively. 


Jewels in the Dust ny Edith Nepean (Stanley 
Paul & Cx, London, 1921) pe. bd, 

in Jewela [m the Dual Mra. Nepean depicts in her 
najal rotuantic manner the impecteonsly  enetiotal 
strain in Welsh character, "Wielshy, tbe beautiful 
ripay daughter o[ the land, reveals in her strong, 
füsped emotions both the atrenuth and the weakngsa 
id impulaive people. Mervyn, the prodigul and way- 
ward lover, atones for bis cowardice by a total 
wrecking of life’ ideals aud fortunes. How wlti- 
mately the charm of ber native bills beckons Welby, 
ta. her homeland and the manner iy which she 
Tevcovers nnd helps im re-building the love of her 
prodigal love ig the story of this book, Like all 
Mrs. Nepean'a stories the story ià thrilling from gad 
to end, 


Gwyneth ol the Welsh Hills. By Edith Nepean 
(Stanicy Pant & Co, London, 1975) 23. &L 

Tius i à reprint of Mrs. Nepesn'’s earlier story 
of Wales, Gwyneth m the child of mystery—delight- 
lul ond ciusive. She is seduced by an unserupulons 
philanderer who is heir to a large estate. When 
Gwynrlh recovers ler mysterious birth-righta she 
finds ‘herself to be the danghter of the Squire whore 
heir was her stdacer Complications then enguy and 
Ihe interesting plot da slowly wnlolded, unti] the 
humble commoner who had befriended her during 
Geevneth's wumlerinys is rewarded wilh the cuum. 
mation of a pare and sincere love 


Iridescence. Ty Cecil Adair (Stanley Paul & Co. 
Londow, tas) ge. 6d. 

Mr. Adair possesses the knack of wringing charm 
ont of dry cousnmeonmplüce surroundings, hut when he 
Vevelopa the desire of a young girl to find the. giorics 
of Light and colour, the antbde excels himscl! and 
tls up the incidents of her progress with. a vivid: 
amd beautiful imaginations, Hileen, the child of 
irikcecence, ja at) cutitely sweet girl with whom you 
fall in, ive imently. The story ol the redemption 
ol a lal son aud. the- emergence ol forgiveness In m 
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hard, cruelly bitten father is the work of tha delight- 
ful child of nature’) beauty, Iridescence is well 
written in a picturesque siyle and i replete with 
lofty and healthy adventures. 


The Heart's Justice. Dy Amanda B. Hall (Stanley 
Paul & Co. London, mp5) 7&. 6d 

Rolf Sterling, a superefüciencey manager, gets 
ingercsted in the simple and affectionate daughter of 
his oll Foreman, who is of geutle birth and i& mad 
after an idea. Marriage could zt take away litle 
Misa Muitet'a devotion to her. father, ant inectpati- 
hilities o£ temperament and outlook sean estzange 
the young couple. How the skein is iuntun 
throngh 2 series of snceeasive emotional jolts is vividly 
portrayed”in The Heart's Justice. “The plot is well 
with the selbrealiaation of Rolf forms delightful 
reading. David Harlow ie &. charsctetistic figure, 
loveable aud pathetic both im him secret sorrow and 
in the nal giving away of hia danghier unto another 
mans keeping. 





A Wile in Kenya, By Nora K. Strange (Siauler 
Pani & Co., London, jas) 75. éd. | 

Those who. have read Miss Strange'& fust two" 
novels of the lile in Haat Africa will fec] gratified 
at the excellence a£ her new norel A Wife in. Kenya 
where racial bitternesses are to. a certain extent kept 
im the background. The pew novel i sed in equally 
pietureaque surroundings, Beryl aud Pierce Napier 
sre an ill-ussorted couple, very frank with each other 
and to themselves, Theip great [friend and uncle, 
Philip Toward, eugvesis, instead of divorce, ag trial 
of o year's sioy in Kenya. Miss Strunge depicts 
leantifully with a vivid imapinatiog, the lonciv bike 
of the white woman, Deryl's personal atrnigles with 
herself aid her bappiness, her ocveninhes - with an 
unknown lové, amd the final emetgence of. avurpathx 
for her hnsbánd'& passion und a grasp. of the mere 
måles point of view. Jules Vacance, the lonely, 
lovely figure of romance and chivalry, Aite across ilm 
pases, We emi on a triumphant mot im a delighidul. 
work of fictiom 


Adventures ai Bye Town, fy Mandl Siepnev 
Kswson (Stanley Pant & Co, London, spi] pe d 

Whát delightful Aalbventures the two wrakneseés— 
passen for matufal hittery om? a fondness for 
hospitality fo^ Jück Stfnws—bringa to Arthur Canfas 
and hie family [forma ihe pléssant topie o Mim 
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Rawson's tarrative The plot ia sketchy aa but suite 


the adventurers, Buy when the latest pikap) 


masqucraies as an idle good-for-nothing, giving yet 
the impression of & trong amd reol man, thè inci- 
denta are lald thick with miyétery and charm until 
the final discoyery of the lem and his krivly award 
othe capture of the most exquisite findul of all. —Mya, 
Myrtle Cardrxx, 


The Red Mill Mistery. Dy Detective Dunn 
[Stanley Paul & Co. London, p5) Fe. G&L 

One of the youl mystery tales ful] of puzting 
situations and clever bye-plave. Detective Dum takes 
an enthusimstic delight in the telling, He contrives 
to throw. rome) the mystery of the md an nimmst 
bafiling veil. A slighi love tory, the umeurous 
situations when à criminal impersonates aa å i Kelety 
lover, the hair breadth cempet ond the  skilini cot: 
trivancea—all. these maintain the interest to the end 


unti] the mystery is completely resolyed, 





Adolphe. By Benjamin Constant (Stanley Pant & 
Co,, Londen, tors} 2, ód. 

Benjamin  Constant^s Adolphe ia considered hv 
fon mtm sue ar a vt stories of the 
world in amy laugmage. It portrays tke progress of 
the author's Haledon with Madume de Steel, another 
notable figure in liittery, To eapiore the vivicdmess 
of the poignant charm with which the heart's story 
ta relate) one needs to know the French tenpers- 
ment But it is a matter of congratulation to the 
tratialator, Mr: J, Lewis May, thet in the English 
translation much of the original fervour and passion 
is retained. The volume is published in the Inter- 


A Romance of the Nursery, Dy L. Allen Harker 
(Jon Murray, Londan, ryss) s, met. 

Mr. Harker's Romance of the Nursery wan fiit 
published <3 years ayo and ever sinec H haa beet à 
popular vouth’s parniix. It in a perennial. Every 
time it ba read it intrigues the imagination and extorta 
adiniration for the keen and shrewd) insight which 
the author has displayed in depicting his children 
Fianmmetta— what à delicious little namet—and] Pan! 
live vividiy (hrongt: the pages The nursery chronicle 
sm whimmeal nnd iínscinsting ami alive À fresh 
reading hee added scat to our enthmaüssm ami deligit 
Mr. Murray has dome à good ecrvice im publishing 
à cheaper edition and sq bring. it within the reach 
of a latger cirele of reailers, 
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ljohn Murray, London, mpeg) s4 

The cheup edition of the Grip of Life should Gnd 
a teady welcome. ‘The story of Uptired und Botange, 
bith chidren of matute with vastly differing temper- 
ments, feuds lke a tale culled out of the pages of 
Destiny. Kimmel, or call |i what yon like, rides over 
uu apnd pr id there — dà no sape, How 
Usxhtred Maxwell loses his soul aud throngh troubles 
und tribulations manifol] regains hi Tost ideals 
türonph the lowe of his wife forms a gripping sory, 
The plot is ingenious and the telling of it picturesque: 
ig at to provide an absorbing tale. 


——— 


TRANSLATIONS OF ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 


The Word of Lalla the Prophetess. By Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart. (University Press, Cambridge), 1924. 

Sir Richard Temple—ihe eminent orientalist—has 
imulé a verse-translation of the sayings of Lal Ded, 
the myste poctess of ancient Kashmir, prefactimg | 
them with an Introdection on the sources of ber 
religion and onu her relgion iteclf and with an expla- 
nation of each poem. Lal Ded lived between 13oo 
and oo A.D. and left behind her a large number of 
stanzas im the old Kashmiri language, in which her 
rendered. them into amooth English vers and en 
rched his work with an illuminating Introduction at 
150 pages on the sources, theory and doctrine of 
Lalla religion, aud enriched the book with itmifruc- 
tive amnotaiione "Phe result í& a work which i$ a 
notable contribution to the literature of mysticism ami 
a credit to oriental scholarwhip. It ahmad Eml a 
place on every orientaliste bookshelf. 


The Vision of Vessvdatia. Hy Lokahman Sarnp, 
(Professor of Sanskrit, Oriental College, Lahore}, 1945. 

Professor Lakshman Sarup has rendered «notable 
etrvice to Sanskrit studies by issuing his critical 
edition of the text of Svapna Fasovadaliam of Hinta, 
accompanied try an Tlátroduction, a faithful tramdation | 
into Hngliah prose and mweful armotations—exegetical, 
grammatical, mythological and Mistorical. Ir is: thom 
& critical stmdy of a famous play of Bhosa, a dā- 
ünguished plavwright, who lived even before Kalie 
dam, and tein the opininn of many competent 
eritics—ceren a greater dramalist than tie tatter. His 
phys which hot disappeared have only berti tin 
covered in recent years, Professor Sarup's Introdne- 
tion ie of great interest. In it he traces the legendary 


ee 


bore abot the lirre of the play, as also discnsses ihe 
essentiale of drama aa expounite) by the world’s 
steales, critics from Aristotle to Hruneilers, The 
work will uppeal beth to the scholar and the kwer a 
good literatnre. 


The Hali Palkar By C. B., Wilson, 2 wol, 
[Probsthzin & Co., 41, Greut Rissell Siteet, London, 
W, C. 1) og 

The. "Oriental! Beries" inaugurated diy Mesars, 
Probstham & (Ce, deserves the patronage of orientim- 
line and students of Asiatic Hteratmres und philoso 
Plies: In it have been nsaed so fur somé excellent, 
original works and translatiuna of grèat merit af 
castern classics, The tntest addition to the series ia 
Mr,  E ‘Wilson's trapsiution (irom | the. Persian) 
ef the aft Pothar (The Seven Beanties' of the 
famous mystic poet—Nnumi of Ganja, enriched with 

ain elucklutive commentary. ‘Nizami'y Haft Patkar is 
4 fenownid haesit in Version poetry, and in: the 
iterature of mysticism it may be said to stand second 
only ty the Mawes) of Jaluln-tid-die Rumi 
English Lronstations e H, with An adequate com 
méntary, was badly needed alke by the student of 
Persian — Hicrsinre amd Oriental ompsticiam. Mr. 
Wilton's book will now remove « long-felt want. “The 
transistor is welleequipped by knowledge anil acholar- 
itp for tho work he line mnderinken, aid rhe resnl! 
i a contribution of tipe learning, which deseryes 
appreciation at fhe hand» òr students of the subject. 
The book fs s potable addition to oriental literature in 
Hmgtiit, 


The Odes of Shelich Mastiind-Din Sa'di Shirazi. 
By Sir Lucss King, Er, CST., LLD, (Luzac & Co, 
46, Great Russell Street, Lotion), 1525. 

"The nume of Sheikh Mustihud-Din—better known 
as Ba't Shirasi—is fartiliar in India mil the Mussal- 
manm word — His Culalas ami Horis ste perhaps the 
tut popular books in Persian literature, Bat hie 
odes afe tob so Welbknown, nor had they been so 
far translated into Engliáh This hma mem been acccr- 
plished very creditdbly hy (th late) Sir Lucas King, 
whe wae fully qualified for tie task by. his knowledge 
of Persian ond Arabic. Professor Nicholson in hia Tnte~ 
daction remarks that the odes of Sa’di "oomtgin ema 
nf the most exquisite poetry in Persiat literature and 

if they lack the deepest mepiration, they abonnid in 
tore! and spiritual ideas created, perhaps, by others, 
Amt. moulded into perfect shape ‘by. 9 masterhand'’. 
This i» a very just criticism of Ba^li's odes and it ia 
s nuttr of cunyrainlaiion that Sir lmas King eü 
successfully rendered them jio excellent English 
prose hefore his death, 
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The Tale of Gemji..By Arihur Waley: 

Aa e a o a 
W. C 2), 1925. 

Mr. A AMT MAE aie a 
txcelent trinslator inte Hoglish ob und 
Japanese classics. Hia latest contritiution ds toed 
ing from) the Japanese of a tile written by & Japanese - 
court lady of the eleventh cattery, which t recognise 
ed gs oie of the bng novela o£ Japon, The tromala- 
Hon of the work when completed d» expected tg 


‘Occupy eir yolemes, We shall revert to Mr. SWaley's 


translation Uf this Japaneer classic luter. 





THREE LATEST "SERIES" OF ROGKS. 


Messrs. Kégan Paul Trench, Trübner & Can, Th 
jol Broadway House, 6S—74, Carter Lane, Londan, 
E. C) have embarked mapon a wotuble publistiiine 
enterprise by inangurating u Hew. serica called the 
“International Library of Psychology, Philosaptry amd 
Scientific Method," edited hy Mr. C. K. Ogden, M.A. 
The purpose of the International Library ie lo give 
expression, in a convenient form and at a moderate: 
prince, to the retnarkahle developments which have 
recently occurred in: Psychology. und. its allied ecfences. 
The cher filileeophers were preeccupied by meta- 
physical interests which for the mont part, it ie 
believed, have cease) tà attract the younger inveati-. 
waters, mmi their forbidding terminülegy too often. 
acted as a deterrent for. the general reailer, The. 
attempt 1 deal in clear language will) enrreut tene 
dencies iu. Psychologe, Philosophy, amd scientific 
method—swhether in England anf. Amere or om the 
Continent—has justly met wilh è very enccurágimrc 
reception, and nob only havé ^ acrepted. authorities. 
beer Invited to-explain the newer theories, but lt haa 
been fontul possible to imple jy the new series t 
number of original eontribuilona ef high metit, The 
attention of stuüleuts cef Boienee and Ph y shold 
be, therefore, drawn to the coriprebegsive character af 
Chim series, (contaniing- botli reprinta and aew worka) 
The very high standard maintained map be jmiged 
irom the two latest additiots-—a reprint (ns ome 
vole) of lange's famows History f Malerialiser, 
which is an anthoritative work on the &gnhjecf, ahil 
^ "rw work called Colour Blindness by Yr, Mary 
Callin’s which embodies the results if the intest r= 
search, criticizes past ani present theories, (scene 
the vations. teste, contains a dingnowias of several ii- 
divida] cases, and concludes with a Wenera] survey 
of tht whole fid and its relation do theories of 
Colour viai. We «hall watch the progress of this 

great series with a sympathetic interest. 








Messia. Thomm Nebon & Sons, Ltd. (of $5 & 36, 
Paternosler Row, London, H. C. 4) hue started m 
new seríts of reprints ol smi selections from classics 
called the "Teaching of English", which ia designed 
io put into practice the principles enunciated in the 


Report bearing the 4ame name. The books of this 


aerins are intended to provide an inexpensive. lint 
very uttrattive pocket library for thoughifnl readers. 
The series contains anthologies of verse anil prose, 
cach arranged on some definite and auprgesive plam, 
ecatiplete sioria by moderi anthore, Shakespeare's 
plsya edited on méw Hiis, collections of shorter 
literary. stories, a short hiatory of Howlidh Liternture, 
A collection oí csaays, nnl à somber of the mest 
popular books for children whieh lave stood ihe te 
€ iime. Grest «nre las been takei to make ihe 
booka-in getup and appearance worthy ól thè posi- 
Hons of the classics and the enterprising publishers 
. feserve congratulation on their ‘Knving eueceeded In 
esning & series calculated to create and foster a real 
love of good books, by provaiing volumes agreeable 
alike to the eye amd the hand. Bach book contains 
A frentispiece—generally a portrait of a great writer— 
Whilh many of ihe vdlames ary fully ilustraved with 
pletüres in line made from drawings by artista of 
repute, Altogether it s 3 notable series of the classica 
and should appen! to rhe oh] ami the young alike. 


Messrs: Ernest Hen, Ltd, fof 8 Rouveris Bireet, 
London, E. C. 4) have just iesued the first: hatch uf 
books in & new abrics valed “Tbe Auguutan Books 
of English Poetry.” Me. Hiluire Belloc—the editor 
atid the publishers Wnserve acknowledgment of their 
enterprize, which includes arlections in a very 
gencrous messure from Kealë, Shelly, Bridges, Brooke, 
‘Tagore and others. Many poetë ire Included whose 
works are still copyright and the Bolders af [ ume 
also entitled to our gratitude für their eo renilily 
granting the uecessary permission [fot making the 
selections. The scries i o marvel of cheapness of 
sik pence a volume, It offers mach riches im a 
ahot compass imil richly merita a very lurige 
eireulstian, 


—MÓ 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Bons, Ltd (of Redford 
Street, London, W.C. a) have added fone new valnis 
to thet world-known "BRreryman's Library” series, 
These are Stevensan's Treasure Island and Kidnapped, 
The (Master of Ballantrae nnd The Black Arrow, 
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COMPILATIONS. _ 


Virginivas Previsque and Furvilige Studies of Books 
and Men, and An inima Voyage, Tawrii with a 
Donkey amü Silverado Squathers. They abo pruposé 
to add shortly Ur. Jekyl amd Mr. Hyde amd other 
Fales and Porma by the same author, Tli edition of 


man's Library". The same firmi have also embarked 
Charles Roberts—mho has. a decided kinship with 
history, but they possess the thrill aeepciated. with. 
s good romance. The volumes ised so far urë 
Babes in the Wild, Wiadem in the Wilderness and Tha 


Heart of the Ancient Wood. By tesson el their charm. 


of style, Major Robert's hooks, in their new. itlmstrated 
edition, should secure for themselves a large circle of 

The Oxford University Presa (firitigh Imiim BHaild- 
ing, Nice] Round, Bombay) have reprinted (in one 
volume), with jnilicinas omtizsions, two eatler motable 
works of travel by Mr. David Hogarth, onder the 
appropriate title of A Wandering Scholar, ontrtaliing: 
vivid. portraitures of life in Turkey, Greece and Reypt. 
Although originilly written wany Fear buck, these 
graphic delineationa wet retüin cansideralle interest 
and deserved repnblicatinn The same firm have also 
hronght out exceedingly well-complled selections from 
the prose and postry of Dryden and Coleridge with 
excellent Introductions — and — useful dotes. These 
should be of great value (o students of Kinglish [te 
Tainro, A notable [festure Wf this eticy (a teprint 
of fumoma essaya dealing ith each aniline 

Professor of Anmurnafh Jha òf the Allahahad Unk 
versity, and a most valued conirihutor to the 
Hindustum Review, te a well-known f= hi &chefgr- 
Ship and love of fiterature. He has follewed hie 
selections from John Motley's essays by Selled 
Ermrys of Frederick Hatvison (Macmillan & Cs., Yee 
85 St. Martin's Lane, London) which is contpiled wiih. 
literary acumen and critical jidement. ‘the — 
are welbchesen and the notes betray the wide range 
of the eilitor's knowledge. It should be a welcome 
(üdition te tho many admirers amil students. af 

Professor H, G, Rawlinem an Mr, W. N, D. 
Frantop have done well to condense ia one handy 
volume Gibbon's immortal tidstary, "These Selections 
from Brecline and Fall of the Romin Empire Mong- 
muns, Green & Co, 39, Paternoster: Row, London, 
H. C. a) which have bees jndicionaly made will be. 
found highly mseful as u text-book for am elementary 
Knowledge of the aubject. A wkeich ol Gibbon, snd 
4 Humber of maps and [llustratints, ad. fo the aeful- 
néss of this compiliion, while the Introductions at 
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the head of cach chapter arc specially tu be commend- 
ef as affording the students much assistance. 
Allavether it is o creditable condensation e£ Gibbon. 





ON THR EDITOR'S TABLE; MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE. 


Lt-CoL Waddell miada his mark as am nntiquarian 
ao far hack aa tj: Lv the puldicntion of his Discovery 
of the Les Pelibolhbra of fhe Greeks, which was 
(nMowedl some ten wears Inter by The Excavations at 
Polibotherd. After making the explorations at Patna 
—the results oí which were embodied in those two 
earlier works—he torned hia attention to Tibet and 
produced in 189€ his Enddhizm of Tibet—the first 
stairi by a Reropean of the esoteric rellglon of that 
country—followed ten years later by Lhat and ilg 
Mysteries: Roth these are still jostly regarded aa 
standard works: He also published in 1859 his 
delightful Among the Hymaicyar, Lately he has 
tackled the question of the origin of the British race 
and in his Prenian Origin of Hritems, Scots and 
AugleSaxoni, published last year, be tried to 
esinhlish thar the people of Great Britain were a 
branch of the famous Pluenicians, why themselves 
were not Semites (ns hitherto believed) but Aryana 
ám race, speech aud script and identical with the 
people. known as Suiminerlona, His book cvoked great 
intetest, though his conclusions wrre not accepted by 
scholars, He has now published (through the welt 
ktown Brut of Messrs, Lurie & Co. of 46, Great 
Enisel| Street, London, W. (C) The Indo-Swummerian 
Seals Deciphered, in. which  he- contenda that the 
theory advanced hy him in his carlier work has 
received “dramatic confirmation" by the discovery 
of the large find of Summerian seals of about 3o00 
B. C—munearihed in thc Intins, Valley last year and 
described by Sir John: Marshall at the time—which 
‘mccording to the author establishes tbe identity of 
the Sammerians of the Indus Valley asa the early 
Aryans. Lt-Col Waddell hus the fairmess to admit 
that in advancing these theories he is- "in -opposition 
to. munch. of what fa held to be, if not established 
doctrine, at any rate good working theory with regard 
to Summerian, Plienician, Indían ani Rritish history.” 
Wut he nonetheless presses bis view with an earnest- 
ness born of strength of conviction. Whatever the 
ultimate value of his theories, there cau be no two 
opinions that his book is atinmlating and thonght- 
provoking to a degree, By ita boldness it challenges 
‘examination and- investigation anid meris serious 
‘gonsideration at the hands of scholars and students of 





deserves epecial attention in India, as it has an 
Mr. &. N, Flint—Professor af Journaliem iu the 
University of Kansas and author of an excellent work 
called The Edilorial—hus just issued through Mesern, 
D. Appleton & Co, the famoms American publishers 
(of 2:9—35, West gand Street, New Work USA. and 
25, Bedford Street, London) the first serious contribu- 
tion to journalistic ethics, mmüer the title of. The Con- — 
cience of the Newspaper. This book ia an entirely. 
new und distinctive type in the literature of journa- 
lism. Many books discuss in general terms the 
ethical: probleme of the newspaper ami the principles 
that shonid gmide the comecientions editor, bnt- thla 
ia the first book to present those problema and 
principles in the iorm of actmal cases such ar come 
before the newspaper editor in his daily work. The 
cases op which the took in based have bees, collected 
from all grades of newspapers of the United States. 
Rach case gives the fects and the particular editor'a 
derision, and the auther's comment drives bome the 
principle involyed. ‘The first division of the book, 
Newspaper Practice and: the Editor's Conscience," 
appivaches each editorial problem from varjome angles, 
illustrated by cists, [t i» m symposimm of matters of 
newspaper condact std gives specific information on 
editorial decisions, "Phe second division auma up the 
priüciples of journalism, im its relations to the public, 
as they art understood and praetieed by tbe leading, 
high-class newèpapers. The five chapters depict 
Ametican journaliam aa it is today. In the third 
part account fa taken of inilnences tliat “eecm to be 
shaping the future of journalism, An appendix con 
taitts of] the codes of ethics in which associations of 
newspapers and of newspaper men have expressed 
the present standards for the conduct of the press. 
Professor Flint's book is thus a very valugble contri- 
bution alike to the literature of journaliam and = 
ethica and should receive a wide appreciation, I 
should be the working journalist’. padé marumi ir 
the solution of ethical doubts and difficulties, and 
houli And a place on hië bookshelf, 


Messere. H. L. Chablani and G. N. Joshi have put 
together with akill and knowledge a good and useful 
*sentce-book called Redidgs In miiia Constitullon 
and Administration, Jt is n» collection of exttacts 
from original sources chosen with the purpose of 
illustrating the chief phases of the pdinivisteative 
and constitutional developmen of Lalis under British 
rule amd aleo of the working of the system of present. 
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administratia 
Parliament amil the Secretary of State in Indian affairs, 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The extracts, which ore selected frote o large number 
of standard] works, deal with all phases of Indian 
ami coustitetion—the position of 


the Government of India and their relation with the 
Provincial Governments the central and provincial 
executives ami  legislatures, the juilicature, the 

nitive divisions, public services, local self- 
Gauni lnw. and order, nanc, public works. 
education and public bealth. The #eope of the book 
ja comprehensive und it covers the whole field of 
Indian administration and constitution; the selections 
have been wmode judiciously and discriminatingty, und 
tbe book will be found highly nseful o8- u sourcebook 
of the Indian constitution and ite development. 





Tijs a very interesting work—Mr. Aarau Watenn's 
reminiscences called 4 Newspaper Men's Monic 
(Hutchinson & Co, 34, Paternoster Row, Loudon, 
EB. C). For many yasts Mr. Watson has been u 
ald interesting newspaper career be has come luto 
contact with a great tty celebritica in the political, 
newspaper and Hterary world. In this book ho 
details his career from the beginning. He hos much 
of interest to say of the adventures which can belan 
the newspaper man on provincial papers, and ss tlic 
book goes on it increases fo interest from the force 
of Mr. Watson's association with prominent people, 
of whom le tells many stories which are both new 
and witty, The anthor has handled his material with 
and there is no doubt that this book will be welcomed 
by all who love to read inféresting anccdotes of an 
age which i» passing. 


Mr. G. NW. Pocock's Pem am? Ink (f. M. Dent & 


‘Bena, Lal, Bedford. Street, Londan) is a cres oi 


twelve practical tafka un the art of writing Engilish 
prose. It is a uscfnl, little bock- and iv inmiernded 
primary for two classes of readers. Firstly, for 
these who hove mastered the miin dientes ol 
expression àmi lave achieved à style of their own, 
but have not hmi much experience in teaching those 
who ure lesi ‘competent; secondly, for these who 
have something: to say bet experience difficulty [n 


expressing their ideas in the firm of effective words. 
Numerous examples of style are weed to illesirnte 


the talks, In addition, there i mit admirable series 
of short studies of modern English authors, Pen and 
ink wil be of practical ose to etudent and teacher 
alike, and it i» a work of great utility. 
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Mr. F. A. Wrighi's Greek Athletics (Junsthan Cape, 


Lt, s», Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1) is, indeed, 


a very Interesting book, Ti successfully utienrpta to 
apply to melern conditions of life the principles of 
physical training  prevelant  umengst the ancient. 
Greeks, wheee principel athletic exercises fell into 
three oinin classes, To the first class belonged boxing. 
ond wrestling, to the second running amni jumping, 
to the third throwing the disensa:- and the - javelin- 
In the boxing-contests biting aml "gomping were 
siricily forbidden, although frequently attetipted, ax 
for example by Alibiudes. With their statues to 





guide me, Mr. Wright bolds, ib will be tbe taul ol tim 


moderns if they do oot again reach the standard of 
phystcal perfection which the Greeks attained. What 
te needed according to the aiithor i+ a system of 
national, training, carefully planned by experts, amd 
udapted alike jor children, youths, and grown men. 
We wonder if our modern conditions of life. will 
permit physical truining to be imported on so systeme 
atic and elaborate a scale, But it is obviously worth, 
trying. In any cose Mr. Wright's Greek Athletics is 
a work of great interest amd ulility. 


The Hispanic Society of America (67, Great Russell 
Strect, London) i a very useful institution, the primary 


Object of which is the mivancement of the study of 


the Spanish and the Portmgmese languages abd of the 
literature and histury ol the coumri¢s where these 
are spoken. Amongst iti numerons highly msciul 
publications, one of the moet so i» Dr. Hernan] Mosees* 
Spanish. Colonial Literttuse in South Americs, ‘This 
book is the only work in Engllah which covers ihe 
Geld, and is a highly moritorious. It imtrodücra the 
remier to the principal persons in the colonies who 
wrote snder the iuspiration of their experience im the 
new world, whether their contributions were in the 
realm o6 poetry, himborv, geographical description, or 
exxlesiastical dlecussion, Prom whatever point the 
colonia] writer» proceeded to their tasks, whatever 
their quality, profession, or experience, their works, 
All take together, constitute an ample illustration of 
Spanish ecokutal fife im South America, which deserves 
aMention, and Ube work ander notice is a very helpful 
(mide to thin Nterstute, "The usefulness of the book 
b sühaneed by the inclasjon in it of illustrations, 


» map ami a bihliographp: Altogether it f m work 
ob merit and distinction, 


In his Poliliclats om a Pedestal, Mr. J. À. Lovat- 
Fraser oflers (through the Horseshoe Publishing Conr 
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pany, Ltd. of Bristol) interesting studies of the public 
careers oí some contemporary. statesmen, including 
amongst others Lord Carson, the late Mr. Bonar Law, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Air. Lioyd George, Earl 
Baifour and Lord Birkenhead. The sketches are very 
well-written and are informative and instructive. The 
book da a useful addition to: bicgraphical literature. 


On the Koad fo Délhi by Mr W. H, Feyton 
(Ajmere; Rajpntana) ts oa cnllection of essars on the 
vurions phases of contemporary Indian life, There is 
much ín it which educated Indians will read with 
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pleasure and profit, though they may tot always agree 
with the writer. But his outlook is fresh ond his 


mimi is not warped by racial or political bias, which A 


iè a great niset, 


Tips jor Tonnis Players by Phillis Satterthwaite 
anil Tips for CycHsts by Mr. G; H. Stranger. (both 
issued by C. Pearson, Ltd, Henrietta Street, London) 
are capital little guides tothe subjects they deal with, 
Both are written by acknowledged experts and are, 
therefore, sound and useful. 
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